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Act.  I.— 1.  Tlit  Diar,,  of  Sainud  Pe}>ii*,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Clerk 
pf  tkt  AeU  and  Stvretari/  lo  the  Aihniralty.  Tiansoribed 
iKiin  tbe  Shorthand  Muuuscripl  iii  ih*!  IVpysinn  Library, 
MogdalcTM!  Cnll«^,  Cambtid^-,  bjr  tbr  Rvv.  .Manors  Itright, 
M^,  Uttt  Fellow  aud  President  of  the  Coilegt;.  W'itJi  Lttrd 
llrafltrooke's  Notes,  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Henty  B. 
WValk-v,  F.S.A.     Vols.  1-6.     London,  I«!f3~18it5. 

i.  Samuei  J'epi/s  aitd  the  fforltl  he  Utxd  in.  Bjr  Henrjr  B. 
Wheadey,  F.'S.A.     Liimlon,  1»80. 

Di'trif  and  Correffvwknfv  of  Ju/in  ICtvli/u,  KIt.S.  I-^itnl 
Uom  the  original  MSS.  nt  Wotton  by  Willism  Bray,  F.A.S. 
A  Sew  Kdilion,  in  Four  VolumL-s.  Cotrirctcd,  rcvued,  utid 
rnUrgn).     London,  ItfSU. 

IT  i>  not   surpTiMng  that    the    elder  D'liinicli  should    luve 
includcil  a  P^pi^'  <vi    Diaries  noMing  thi;  '  CuriositicM  of 
jUlcraituv.'     Surlj  a  subject  was  peculiarly  fitted  In  vnii  into 
fpUy  thr  raried  knowledge  and  (o  exercise  the  critii-nl  jmlgmcot 
Di  this '  most  entertaiiiio^  and  searching  writer ' ;  am)  nowhere 
uc  the  clianns  ol  autobiography,  its  historical  valae  and  its 
)isychological  interest,  more  efTcctively  displayed  than  in  ihn 
Lpiges    of   thai    remarkable    mitccllany.      The    whole    field    of 
tpcnuoal  memoirs  up  to  the  times  of  the  author  is  explored, 
i&d  even  those  who  have  g'lvrn  tni»st  atlrnlinn  to  this  branch  of 
lileraiare  can    hardly  fail   to  find  hen;  frith  illustrations  of  its 
philosophical  ailiaetions,  at  well  as  refen-nei!*  to  nnsuspccted 
uMiicra  of  infartnation.     The  fir^   series  of  tho  *  Curivsities,' 
'  tKgvD  in  I'll],  wu  not  conipleled  until  1817.     The  lesmed 
uinpilrr  niav  then  well  have  supposed  thai  this  subject,  if  not 
ethaatinl,  had  nt  any  rate  been   irealed  alter  a  <^oniprabenBive 
samj  of  iu  moot  striking  features.     If  so,  he  was   promptly 
ViA.  183, — ^0.365.  B  disillusioned. 


2he  DiariHs  tfl/tt  ^estoratum. 


tlisillusiuncd.  Within  the  nexi  fvw  yean,  two  <liarica  wcr 
publislirtt,  rarti  of  wliicli  wns  tIcstiDril  to  take  n  leiulinj;  kiiU  a 
litKling  pliK-c  nmnn<;  litr  woTks  which  describe  for  as  the  social 
lifi?  nnd  habits  uf  hjgonc  ages. 

Thi;  inAnuscTipts  of  botli  diaiirs  were  drawn,  afler  more  than 
a  cctilurv  hud  <-lap«c«l  sinrc  lhc_v  were  written,  frutn  the  dusljr^ 
obscurity  of  libiaric-i,  Tliom  the  one  bad  lain  cntirflv  un^J 
notioi-d,  while  the  other  was  only  known  and  valuml  by  a  prirnln 
and  limited  circle,  Ilolh  now  engagi-d  the  c\ase  attention  of 
avcoiiiplishtd  i-diiors,  and  enlixted,  on  their  appcaruioc,  iho 
crilicid  services  of  the  abh-st  reviewers  of  the  ngv.  In  lh« 
lilorarr  world  they  at  once  attracted  notice,  and  among  general 
readers  rapidly  gained  a  popularity  which  every  ycnr  bas  steadily 
increased.  Thus  it  is  that  while  the  works  of  the  royal  and 
noble  authors,  the  historians,  divines,  iav^inii,  courtiers,  and 
polilieinUB  mentioned  by  D'lsraeli — even  those  of  that  '  age  of 
diaries,'  as  be  jusliy  calls  it,  the  seventeenth  century — repose  for 
tbv  most  part  in  dignified  neglect  upon  the  shelves  ol  public 
libraries,  or  are  sought  from  the  booksellers  to  enrich  the  private 
collections  of  the  curious,  those  of  the  gay  and  garrulous  IVpys 
and  his  *  most  worthy '  friend  John  lOvclyn  have  passed  into  suc- 
cessive editions,  adapted  not  only  for  the  wi-altliie*t  purchasers 
aiwl  most  discriminating  students,  but  also  for  thnsi?  who  ran 
only  possess  themselves  of  valuable  works  by  the  aid  of  popular 
impressions.  Malf-a -crown  or  less  spent  at  a  railway  bookstall 
or  stationer's  shop  will  now  procure  the  Mt-moirs  of  either, 
exhansiivrly  indexed,  and  elucidated  with  the  annotations  of 
their  original  ■■•titor*.  The  complete  '  Kalundarium  '  of  ICvelyii 
can  Ih'  idilained  for  n  shilling,  while  Pepys'  more  diverting,  if 
lUil  muri'  inleiesiing,  diarv  t*  to  be  had  in  separate  parts  for 
Ml  even  smaller  sum.  Diminutive  Ixioklets  of  *  Gleanings '  and 
*  IWps  into  I'epys'  likewisn  attest  his  established  popularity^ 
VrhUe  a  eomiMniot)  to  the  diary,  named  at  tfa«  head  of  thf 
arili'h-,  ha*  also  ap|K>ared,  which  by  its  light  and  lively  styl 
and  Iti  author's  easy  mastery  of  his  materials,  is  caleulali 
to  rtltiai'l  yet  aiHither  genemtiun  of  readers  to  the  study  of 
thi<  fascinating  paf[<.-s  of  (he  vivacious  t^amuel  IVpys,  and  to 
kindle  a  de<ir<t  for  an  extended  acquaintance  with  '  ilie  world 
IiB  livetl  in.' 

'I1»  cirrumstaneei  in  wbicb  the  two  diariM  were  first  intro> 
duced  into  public  notice  were  favourabh-  in  their  success.  '  After 
raueh  Kotieiiatiiin  fniin  many  persons,'  t.ady  Kvelyn,  widow  of 
the  diarist's  great  gritndson,  rtmsenle^l  lo  the  publication  of 
ibe  two  Ms,  volumes  which  had  l«w?u  preservi-d  siuce  tbc 
writer's  death  in  tlie  Library  at  VVotton,  where,  it  it  said,  tl»ey 

had 
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narrow)^'  escnpvrl  ilcttniction  nt  thw  hnntis  of  a  liouifmntil 
was  purloining  lli«  ^Hlow  sIiccU  to  light  her  firfs.  Tlicy 
cutnmlttcil  to  the  edilorin]  iram  of  Mr.  VVillinin  Hniv, 
[nfoaur^r  of  ihc  Socirtv  of  Anti<|unr!c-x,  who  1)n>uglit  imt  lh« 
ist  mlitinn  in  IS18.  Mr.  Uray  ilt-rivi-il  »jiii-»l  iiMJiilaimT  fnnii 
Ir.  William  Ujicull  of  thiF  Loniliin  Institution,  ati<l  it  was 
thv  auporin  lend  once  of  \he  latter  genlli^man,  '  wliose 
in  the  publication  of  Ibis  ileli^btful  book  conlinDcd 
iI(kI  until  lii>  death,'  that  the  improved  edition  of  18ii7 
prodacod,  thr  whole  work  bein^  printed  with  great  accuracjr 
lh«*  original  MS.  In  ISM  John  Forster  incorporaird  the 
Ita  of  Mr.  Upr«tt'«  Intrtt  labours  in  a  new  vdition,  of  whicb 
sir*;  r«7prinls  ap|ii-nn-d  under  the  same  supervision.  Thr 
wa»  publisliiHl  in  IS'i^,  with  f<K>tni>ti-s  and  n»mfrou«  illus- 
tmintiK,  in  Rohn's  Illustratnl  Lihntry.  This  rsccllcnt  edition, 
ibe  latest  ri^vision  of  whicb  was  compIt^tMl  in  1887,  bos  ni^cr 
,  hem  saprr««--(1e(],  and  leaves  little  to  be  desired, 

Tlir  riruu instances  are  now  gtiiienilly  known  which  brought 
Mr.  I*cp_v»  befoie  the  world  in  u  different  guise  from  that  of 
person  of  univers.il  worth,'  combining  '  llie  severest  morality 
a  nUiluaopbrr,  and  nil  the  polite  accomplishmeots  of  a  gcntle- 
I,  nrbo,  *  discharging  his  doty  to  his  prince  and  country  with 
rcltctoQS  upplication  and  perfect  integrity,  (eared  no  one, 
[iifon>.-(l  no  one,  negWted  hix  own  fortune,' — so  Collier,  his 
pfnp*>r.iry,  dt-scribed  him.  Under  the  terms  of  bis  will,  the 
rtion  of  books  on  which  be  bad  spent  the  care  of  forty 
|%cais  eantn  in  1724,  on  the  death  of  his  nephew  and  heir, 
l^r.  John  Jackson,  into  the  jtoKsvuion  of  Magdalene  (College, 
|€^atnbri(lge,  the  diarist's  Mi/ia  Mater.  There  the  three 
asand  volomes  found  a  permanent  boute  in  the  new  build- 
^^  of  the  Colle^  (to  the  erection  of  whicb  IVpy*  had  ciin* 
f trib[itn<r),  the  room  cnntainini;  them  still  bearing  the  inscrip- 
uan  *  Ktbliotheca  Pepysiann,'  on  its  front  in  the  second  court. 
I  AnHia^t  tbe  mis<-rllnneous  treasures  of  this  collection  were  six 
■mall  volumes,  neatly  and  closely  written  in  cypher,  tbe  whole 
OMnpruins  over  tlirtnt  thoosand  pages.  These  had  attracted 
little  if  ^riy  .nttenlion  until,  shorllv  after  tbe  appearance  of 
I^Telrn's  diarv,  the  Hon,  and  Kev.  fJeorgc  Ni-viMe,  .Master  of 
tb*  CVillr-ge,  showed  thrm  to  bis  uncle,  Ijird  (ircnville.  That 
atateamati,  re(»giiising  tbe  character  as  a  shorthand,  recoin- 
mendpd  ibai  some  one  should  be  sought,  who  'for  the  Inen.' 
<A  ^\n'  would  devote  a  few  months  to  the  transcription  uf 
iW  whole  MS.,  and  promised  to  give  him  tbe  benefit  of  bis 
own  knowledge  of  shorthand  lo  .ihIsI  him  in  tbe  cominenee- 
mtni  of   tbe  undcitaking.     In  accordance  with   this  adtice  a 

a  i  Mr. 
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of  Sl  Joho*: 
„    dke   txsk   aftpT  |jb< 

W  Sfe.  Nc«iBe  IB    Ife  hud^    of    bU   ildpr 

fc;  vfaBW  iW  aRBdMl  pactioa  >-><~ 

;  »  U^     A  Ufcr  seiectioo  .. 

Im  oak.    A  imnl  «&A».  still  f. 

b*  CWr  Om^c^m.  Mr.  J«aa  Vmi 
«<  *Sm^  «d  r^i  ii'iij'  Ml  Mi.  JWb  HoloM 
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pilifli;  abumlant  rcfertrnces  to  (U<r  pcrsont,  places,  cualum*, 
ntt,  liirraiarr,  and  plays  ivlticb   bring;   before  our  ey^%  the 
\wm\  lid*  of  (ho  Knlorstion  ta. 

ir.  tt'hrftilcr  ptoducrt  M-prythinn  thst  hi«  pirdccwsor  «li«- 

"1m'  (ndina*  *  or  '  unfit  fnr  puMicnlion,'  with  tho  cxerpliaii 

lira  pungrs  wliicli,  a«  hr  plninlivcly  pmtrsts,  rn   fror  of 

rrepnmclicd  with  'an  unni-a-Mnry  i(|u<'.iiniilinru,*  'cannot 

\Aj  be   pttnted.'     'Vhf.  apcilogy  in  »ur  judgment  it  tjuitr 

llnl  f»T.     In  lact  the  incliuian  in  thi*  edition,  for  ihc  fim 

ir,af  nian y  coarse,  indecent,  and  disgusting  entries,  dis^rareful 

ediaTisl,mnd  quite  devoid  of  •ny  legitimalointeresl,  literury, 

I,  or  psychological,  seems  rather  to  require  an  explanation, 

THCeuity  for  which  docs  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 

plished  editor.     It  cannot   be   mainlnincd  ihnt  the  cha- 

iBdn  of   Pepys     <rould    be    incompletely    portmycd    if   these 

iBaMiMi  passages  were  left  ool.     Hiswrnkrr  stdv  was  always 

l^pmiE ;  and  if  the  extent  of  his  moral  aberrations  and  ohli- 

I  may  have  bi-en  underrated,  still  the  publication  of  sueh 

US  are  here  oI)lrudpcl  to  the  vyt:  of  every  rea<lcr  cnNnnt 

^CMttdernl  eithi-r  nemssnry  or  important  for  a  just  judgment 

■As  Kan.     That  hi.-  riKrordf-d  them  in  his  private  noIelmokK, 

J,  be  it  remembered,  hy  means  of  a  rare  cypher,  further 

ilicaied  by  the  use  of  dummy  letters  and  a  strange  jargon 

tin,  Greek,  French,  and  Spanish,  can  be  no  excuse  for 

promiscuoBB  diffusion  more  than  two  centuries  after  be 

the  last    entry  in    the  diary,   expressing;  in  its   rlo«in» 

nee*  his  confidence  in  the  secrecy  of  his  cypher,  and  his 

■in  future,  in  dictnting  it  to  his  '  people,'  '  to  set  down  no 

ilbao  is  fit  for  them  and  all  the  world  to  know.'     There 

:no  sufficient  reason  advancefl  to  justify  thts  new  Irent- 

of  ravelations  which  arc  in  no  sense;  confessions.     It  is 

rihat  Hepys  wrote  his  dinrj'  sidely  for  his  own  Kntisfa4;lion, 

Stib  n't  idea  that  it  would  ever  he  sc-ianed  hy  nnr  eyes 

his  own.     On  the   last  day  of  Uiljl  he  writes,  'This 

I  judged  it  fit  to  look  over  all  my  papers  and  lw>oks, 

(II  tear   up  all    that   1    found  either  boyish,  or  not  worth 

Ding,  Of-  not  fit  lo  be  seen,  if  it  should  please  God  to  take 

away    suddenly.'       Mr.    Wheatley  himself  truly  remarks: 

men    have   written   diaries    and   confes«!onB,   but    they 

»n  intended  either  for  the  public  or  ni  Irnsi  for  a  small 

de  of  friends  to  sec.     This  diary  w.is  only  inimdeil  for  the 

■-•  eye.      He  wrote  it  in  secret ;  and  when  he  ungunnletJIy 

r  William  Coventry  in  the  'IViwer  lliat  he  kept  a  diary, 

wrry  for  (he  indiscretion  iinmeitialely  afterwnnlc.     It 

oalv  fair  to  bear  in  mind  that  very  few  could  hear 

the 


the  nccuciag  wilmiM  of  xucli  a  truthful  rficurd  uf  ihougbts 
well  Ai  actions  as  ii  lit-rr.' 

TliiT  itiM-Tlirm  uf  ihrae  (ilijecliimnblc  cntrin  srrvrs  no  uteful 
purjioKi-,  It  mum,  11*  w'(!  think,  »ettout\y  r<-«trict  the  circola- 
tion  of  nn  olhcrwise  excellent  edition  of  a  tVtury  which  muftt 
alwMyt  be  valued  as  an  entertaiuin^  picture  of  the  manners 
and  chief  personages  of  an  exceptionally  interesting  period. 
The  volumes  are  produced  in  a  most  sttrartlve  style,  admirably 
printed,  tastefully  bound,  and  enriched  with  well-en<;ravod 
portraits  and  other  illustmlions.  A  considerable  amount  of 
new  matter  hat  been  incorporated  with  the  notes  uf  Lord 
liraybrookc  and  his  c/indjulort,  which  the  present  editor  has 
wisely  decided  to  supplement  ratliiT  than  attempt  to  sujicrsedc. 
S^ix  of  tlie  eight  volumes  promised  b>vo  now  appi-nrrd,  bringing 
the  reader  to  that  epodi  of  national  disaster,  ibr  Kummer  of 
l<j|>7.  The  coneluiliiig  vulumi-s,  we  may  hope,  will  be  furnishe«l 
with  a  complete  index  to  [he  entire  work,  and  also  some  valuable 
appendices,  fur  which  there  would  seem  to  be  ample  scope. 

It  is  now  timo  to  turn  from  the  history  to  ilic  contents  uf  the 
two  diaries,  in  order  to  examine  the  sources  of  their  widespread 
and  well-established  repute.  Autobiography,  whether  in  the 
form  of  continuous  Memoirs,  in  which  tbo  personal  fortunes  of 
the  narrator  aio  interwoven  with  the  history  of  bis  times,  or  as 
enshrined  in  the  daily  chronicle  of  his  morcinenti,  and  o(  the 
talk  of  the  'Change  and  the  cofTcc-house,  the  market  or  the 
Court,  bocatnc  a  favourite  employment  in  the  scveotoentli 
century.  Conscious,  perhaps,  that  they  were  living  in  a  period 
of  rare  social  and  political  interest,  men  of  thought  and 
obsrnation  felt  n  plensun:  in  recording  their  impressions  of 
(Ktrurren(Y:s  which,  if  noticed  at  all  in  the  *  Meweshooke'  or  the 
'  (JaM^tte,'  would  cerliiinly  not  be  rellected  them  with  either 
the  fuliu-ss  or  the  fidelity  to  all  pliases  of  contemporary  feeling 
which  have  established  the  intluenee  of  the  periodical  literature  , 
of  our  own  day.  A  great  variety  of  such  diaries  ami  memoirs 
have  been  preserved,  'I' bey  repose  for  the  most  part  tin 
the  shelves  of  libraries  or  of  secondhand  Ixiok-shops  in  their 
original  e<litions.  -Some  still  remain  in  manuscript,  either  in 
private  keeping  or  among  the  records  of  museums.  A  few  have 
been  reprinted  by  anti<]unrian  societies  or  enterprising  pub- 
lishers in  our  own  retrospective  age.  Two  only,  the  volumes 
lir-hire  US,  bnve  achieved  universal  fame,  and  appeanv]  in  those 
I  luip  editions  which  proclaim  on  unilispulrd  ncceptJince. 
'I'he  Memorials  of  (Clarendon  and  VVhitclocke,  Kennelt  and 
Iturnet,  i.ultrell  and  Wei  wood,  arc  now  rarely  eonsuUcHl, 
except  by  (be  aludenls  of  history.  The  diaries  of  Arch- 
bishop 
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itttinp  Land  and  Jtiihop  I^lce,  rbe  autol>in^.iplnn  of 
i)iih<'[>  Hall  and  BUhop  Patrick,  of  l\dmund  (^nlninv  nnd 
Rirliard  B*xt<-r,  are  chiirfl}'  of  mrlf-si.iAtir.nl  in1«Tr«t.  I'lir 
curious  m%y  tarn  to  tbr  pa^s  of  Aubrry  nnd  Aaliinnlv,  llcamo 
and  T^QTvaby.  or  to  tbo  nlmtnl  for^licn  mnaina  of  IlUhop 
CiLrtwrriglit  nnd  T)riin  (irnnvillr,  thr  diarirs  of  Thomas  Rug^ 
and  Henry  Teiiingr,  of  Worlhingtim  and  Wanl  ;  but  tin"  intcrt-W 
ofUicK  appeola  only  l<>  a  limitrd  daiiii  of  rrndrrs.  I'Vw  ai^b 
for  ibo  ](»»  of  tb<!  diaritis  of  ('okr  nnd  Caindcm  ;  ns  few  nro  those 
who  study  the  Mcimoira  [rft  uc  by  Sir  Symorids  D'Kwrs  nnd 
Ion]  Angluer,  llvnry  Lurl  of  CUivmloii,  and  tht!  Dukn  of 
Shrew  I  bury.  Even  the  piquant  reniioistytnfVK  of  Sir  John 
Knwsby  and  Count  Anthony  Humilton  are  rnroly  to  be  mi^i 
with.  The  very  diffcn'Dt  fortune  which  has  befallen  tho 
journals  of  Samuel  Penys  and  John  I^velyn,  enabltii;;  them  to 
rlaiin  \\\c  undisputed  title  of  the  diansis  of  their  a^e,  is  surely  a 
phenomenon  worthy  urosamination. 

DilTcring  as  they  did  in  many  rrspocts,  not  less  in  icmpera- 
ment  and  (Nluration  than  in  their  habits  of  lifo  and  social 
■arronndin^,  Ihc  two  men  art-  linked  together  by  one  common 
characteristic,  an  unbounded  curloBity.  Kaih  had  the  Athenian 
cnvinj;  for  'some  new  thing,'  liitppily  aecomnnnicd  by  a 
peculiar  facility  in  nxording  the  information  which  rewarded 
their  untiring  inquisitivenesc.  With  IVpys  the  curiosity  was 
chieflv  that  of  the  gossip  and  the  (juidnunc  ;  with  ICvelyn,  who 
»as  above  all  things  a  virtuoso  and  phihisophic  observer,  it 
look  a  inote  diKnified  form.  As  I'epys  pusluil  his  way  into 
(pvAter  locial  importance,  one  mark  of  which  was  bis  ailmission 
into  the  privileged  circle  of  the  Royal  Society,  his  inliTesl  in 
literary  rariuea  and  scientific  experiments  perceptibly  increased. 
Ervlyn  on  the  other  hand,  whose  opponunities  of  social  obser- 
ration  were  exceptional,  was  by  no  means  averse  to  taking  the 
measure  of  h!s  arqunintances  in  a  kindly  way.  Another  link 
between  tho  two  men  wras  their  devotion  to  the  public  Mrviee, 
and  tliis  it  wa*  that  laid  ihr  foundation  of  n  conneelion  between 
them  which  rijiened  in  due  course  into  a  lifelong  intimacy. 

The  acc^ount  f>f  their  lirst  meeting  is  related  by  IVpyi. 
During  tlte  autumn  of  ll)C5  the  great  Plague  was  raging  in 
London,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Acts  found  it  advisable  to  remove 
his  huuitchold  to  Woolwich,  remaining  himself  at  his  post  in 
the  Na?y  Office,  until  the  business  of  the  Admiralty  was  lem- 
puraritr  transferred  to  Greenwich,  when  he  joined  Mrs.  Pepys 
at  the  lodgings  which  he  had  taken  for  her.  This  migration  con- 
tinued only  for  a  few  months  ;  but  the  interval  wn*  suHicient  (n 
estAblish  Irien^lly  relations  between  the  vivacious  official  and  tlut 
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arrompIUlioil   iiwih-t  uf  Sav«-x  ('nurl,  *n  molt  beaulifut  ptd 
nnd  liiri^lj*  tii>l>i(-  gmund  *  itt  I Vptfont,  of  wh<we  cultivaieil  tasU 
Fepvs  iniMt  lutve  nfieii  lirnrd  in  ihe  coune  of  his  fretjuent  viaid 
111   the   Dockyntd.     .Mr.    Kveljn  was  awaj   rmm  home  tr' 
PepjfK,  wbi>  had  lately  become  a  ntemher  of  'our  Societjr,' 
fim  taken  (i>  Saves  Court  bv  some  of   its   leadiiis  incmbcf 
Lord  Brooncker,  Sir  Kobett  Muiiay,  I)can  Wilkins,  and 
Uooke.     Tbey  met,  howerer,  a  few  months  later,  at  iha  hot) 
of  Caplain  Cocke,  whom  Pcpjs  had  long  known  as  'a  mi 
of  great   obserratiun   and   repute/  and  who  was  at   tliit  Ut 
closely  assorinied  with  Evelyn  in  a  C'>mroission  for  the  carff 
the  tick    and    wounded  and   of   prinmrrt.  cstabUthc-d    on   tt 
dcdantion  of  wnr  with  Holland  nbnut  n  yrar  bc^fnrt^     Aiiot 
of  the  Commissiontirs,  Sir  William  Doyly,  a  Norfolk  M.P. 
St|uin*  of  Shnteshain    in  tliat  t^ountv,  being  present,  the 
naturalW  turned  to  the  <lisorders  of  the  times. 

'  l^iU  of  discnntse  of  the  &«gleci  of  our  Masters,  the  gtoat 
of  State,  abont  all  iMuutMi;  aad  ecpectaOj  that  of  mon^ :  ba« 
DOW  Mote  thooauubof  priaooMS.  Iwpt  to  no  pnipoee  at  •  great  char^ 
ud  no  maofos  ftanAoA  almoet  for  tfM  doog  of  ii     We  foil  to 
largel;  of  liha  want  of  some  penons  imdcrstanding  to  look  affa 
bniiiMinDB,  but  all  gow  to  rack.    •■For,"akn  OafitaiB  Cocko,"i 
Lord  Treasnnir  ho  minds  his  oaM,  and  lets  uungs  go  how  tliojr  wil 
if  ho  can  ham  bin  8,0i.XiJ.  per  annum  and  a  game  nt  ToiDbro,  he : 
wdl,    ?lly  l«r<l  (.'liancfUor  ho  minds  getting  of  nancy  and  notbii 
else :  auil  uiy  Lonl  A^loy  will  rob  the  Doril  and  the  Alter,  but ' 
will  got  laoanay  if  tl  is  li.>  bo  got."  * 

Bad  news  ftxim  the  fleet  also  pot  this  party  of  patriota  iai 
*  a  grrat  inelancholT  * :  this,  bowerer,  was  corrected  next  day 
*an  express*'  from  Mr.  Coventry  to  the  trusted  Clerk  of 
Acta,  reporting  the  caplote  by  Lord  Sandwidi,  Pepys*  pai 
nd  kinsman,  of  set-Tral  rery  good  Dotch  poMB,  including  t 
their  Itast  IntUan  ships.  All  kinds  a(  news  in  Pep; 
~poM8ssioa  were  apt  id  Oy  apace,  and  this  •ooo  found  its  w. 
to  tke  Ospuin's,  wberv  it  ^mimI  the  cwBpanr  of  the  prcfi 
evming  reinf.>i\-ed  by  Sir  John  Minoes.  an  old  aeaman,  w 
is  ilescriheil  in  the  diary  in  Icraas  monc  amttsing  than  com 
pjimealatT,  \mvA.  Br\>utKier,  the  Prrudent  of  the  Royal  Society, 
am)  Mrs.  WtUUms,  an  imperiivu  lady  who  was  in  the  hahil 
nf  attsMding  tkat  i>hiU>sophec  upon  all  occasions.  .  Pepys, 
tMcA>uci<^«  "f  the  «lit|gtMe  wtkkb  thi»  b— iataa  was  to  brin^ 
Hinsi  his  |i*inia,  ihm  rMwdk  ike  wtJsfcciioa  of  the  party  : — 

*  Tho  rvoMpl  «f  ihU  aawva  dU  pM  «s  aU  into  sacb  an  ccKlaer 
of  jinr  iWt  il  ta*fu>nl  inl»  Kr  J.  Miwwm  wal  Mr.  Krelyn  sni-h  a 
a|dfit  vi  wiith  IW  ia  all  wy  tife  I  wm  met  with  m  merry  a  two 
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fauuts  w  Dur  comjNuiy  tliU  niglit  wati.  Amonfc  ntbnr  hunicniTB, 
Ttt.  EreJyu'A  rapcatiiig  wmoc  ventMi  made  up  of  nntliiiig  Ixit  llio 
nriooc  socupteliotm  of  wity  luiil  fna,  niid  iIoinK  >t  *o  HpUjr  upini 
■caMiaB  uf  imiiiDlliinf;  of  Ibiil  uuluri^  unil  nn  Eiuit,  iliii  maka  utt  nil 
Jin  almust  with  latiKliiii)f,  and  iliil  ki>  kUi]>  tlu;  luijiitfa  of  Sir 
J.  lliuDui  in  the  uiioillc  i)f  hII  Iiih  tnirth  (luiil  id  a  tiling  ugivuin;; 
vitfa  liut  own  uiannor  irf  gcniuii),  tlint  T  novcr  Mir  any  miui  «■ 
Mililoae  in  all  my  life,  and  Sir  J.  Miiiiuin'  niirtli  toi>  to  nou  himw-lf 
»»lJMig  w«M  (liA  crown  of  nil  oar  mirtli.  In  this  liunionr  wo  tuit  till 
ikot  tea  Kt  nighu' 

A  Krek  Uler  (be  two  dUiisIs  met  in  a  more  rastrained  mood. 
I^Ts,  miuing  ibc  Captain,  went  on  to  Mr.  Evelyn, '  whrrt 
nuid)  compaoj,  and  tbence  in  his  coach  with  him  to  tbe  Dukv 
oC  Albemarle  by  Ljunbetb,'  liarin^  on  ibc  way  'most  eicollcnt 
discourse  with  Mr.  Evelyn  touching  all  manner  of  learning, 
vberein  1  found  bim  a  very  fine  gentleman.'  The  author  of 
'SyWa' and 'Sculptara' WAS  now  of  hi<;h  repute  as  ft  scholar 
sod  a,  man  of  general  culture,  greatly  considered  in  learned  and 
rrfincd  society,  nnd  in  muvh  favour  at  Court  The  Merry 
Mooarcb,  whom  he  had  loyally  served  in  the  evil  days  of 
'  Unlcingship,*  nnd  to  nh<>«c  rtTSturntion  he  hail  mnlerinlly 
enntribiiteil  by  some  bold  and  welUtimeil  pamphlets  ;  the 
(Joren- mother,  to  whom,  while  disliking  her  designs,  lie  was 
tarefnl  nut  to  give  umbrage,  nnd  the  l>uke  of  V'ork,  had  all 
nsited  his  '  |>oor  villa,'  us  he  reeonis  with  proud  humililr, 
uamined  his  curiosities,  and  admired  his  famous  garden,  lie 
Mies  how  *  His  Majesty,  viewing  the  gardens  and  even  every 
nxMn  of  the  house,  was  pleased  to  take  a  small  refreshment ' ; 
littw  *  the  Piinee  caused  him  to  sit  down  wiUi  him  covered  at 
the  same  table '  ;  and  how  tlonriettn  Maria,  '  with  the  Earl  of 
St.  Albans  and  many  great  ladies  and  persons,  condescended  to 
impt  of  a  collation,  was  exceedingly  pleased,  and  stayed  till 
rery  late  in  the  evening.'  Here  alto  he  had  cnterlaincil  the 
sU-powerfiil  ClinnreHor  nnd  his  Inily, '  his  purse  nnd  mace  l>(>rne 
before  him  '  ('  Tliey  hail  Ixnrn,'  he  re-marks, '  our  old  nr(|unintnnee 
in  exile,  nnd  indpt-d  this  greate  person  had  ever  tieen  nty 
inenA  '),  .Monk,  Duke  of  Alhemnrlci  nnd  many  of  the  great 
lonlt,  learned  divtnM,  renowned  scholars,  nml  fair  women  of  tlie 
time.  In  spite,  however,  of  his  verydtlTerent  |Mtsitton  in  society, 
be  took  ta  the  shrewd  and  vcrsntile  tailor's  sun,  whose  methodical 
habits,  love  of  novelty,  and  devotion  to  (he  business  of  the 
nation  were  in  accont  with  bis  own  disposition,  and  who, 
rhile  Umenling  the  improprieties  of  \Vhilch;dl,  concealMl  from 
[  geiieral  notice  the  ;£Tass  laxity  of  bis  own  conduct. 

A  few   days  after  their  drive   Pep/s  was  favoured   with  a 
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oopT  of  Mr.  Evel^*«  *Tfrit<i""  of  G»brirl  Nnuiln'ut'  wo: 
'Concvming  LibimnM,*  acronpanird.  no  doubt,  wilh  n  let 
fall  of  the  kind  rxptruioos  »nd  ft>rnial  mmpliments  will 
wtiich  hia  puhlitbnri  mm'spoiiilmrr  nbounds.  '  l>ireciinn« 
gatbrrin«  a  Library'  tnu«t  h*vc  tic^-n  my  much  in  the  way 
ibr  founder  of  tlic  uniqur  mllrrtinn  in>.uurcd  »>  carvfullv  at 
CsmibriiJs*".  NeTMlhelcii,  Mr.  I'rpTs,  who  pninouncvd  some  of 
the  ptavc  of  Shak«i>eare  '«IIv,''  initpid,'  and  *  ridiculous,'  an' 
who  failed,  after  repeated  elTurts,  '  tu  discu\-ef  wbere  the  w 
\ie* '  in  '  Hiidibnu,'  was  Mill  a  tjro  in  the  school  of  letters,  ai 
foand  the  book  abore  bit  resch.  *The  de<diratorv  Epistle 
mj  Lord  Chan««Uor '  he  wu,  faoweTer.  able  to  apprcciatt^  as  * 
rerv  line  pic4:e,'  and  be  took  occasion  at  once  to  pav  a  call 
Saves  Court,  *  to  discoDrec  of  our  confounded  Inixiness  nl 
prisMKTS,  aod  sick  and  wounded  seamen,  whrrnn  wr 
BO  touch  put  oat  of  order.  And  herr  he  showed  me  hts  gardei 
whidi  uv  for  rarietj  of  frrrgnrtu  and  hedge  of  bull^  the  fi 
things  that  I  erer  saw  in  mv  life.  Tbmce  in  his  ooach  lo' 
Greenwich,  and  tberr  lu  mv  office,  all  the  wsv  haring  fine 
diaooarse  tit  trees  ami  the  nature  of  vegetables.'  The  acqaaint- 
anoe  ol  so  welJ-infaruMl  aud  polished  a  gentlemaa  wu  an 
opportnnitv  to  be  improved.  So  Mr.  PepTS  serins  to  hare 
thoD^l,  for  not  lon^  after  he  made  another  visit  to  hia  accom- 
plished ikciffbbour.  Mr.  Erelyn  now  nolocked  manv  treasures 
of  art  and  QAiare  for  his  entcrtaintnent,  reading  to  him 
much  of  hit  disrourtc  he  h-ith  been  manr  veors  and  now 
about,  alxiiit  (ianlenage,  which  will  be  a  most  nnblt! 
pleasant  piece,  altii  part  of  a  plaT  or  two  of  hi*  making, 
good,  bnt  not  as  he  oonorils  them,  I  think,  to  be.  He  also  rcjid 
ne,  thoogfa  with  too  mncb  gnsto,  some  little  poems  of  bis  own 
that  were  not  transcendent,  thoogb  one  or  two  pmtj  epi: 
In  fine  a  most  excellent  penoB  be  ii^  and  mast  be  allowed 
little  for  a  little  ronreitnlneM,  bat  be  may  well  be  ao,  btti^ 
taaa  ao  murh  ntuve  otiters.'  From  thi*  tima  tba  naae  of  '  mj 
good  friend  Mr.  Ktclvn,'  'a  most  ricrllrat  TiiWlHimil  man,  and 
.  migfatT  knowing,'  *a  most  ii^eaions  and  wortfa j  peiaoa,  atld  the 
more  i  know  him  the  more  I  lore  him,'  tecnn  repcatcdlv  io 
pages  of  l^ts.  Sometimes  the  two  'walk  togetbrr  tn 
CStdcB  at  Sates  Conrt  with  migbir  plcasote';  or  meet  at 
wiokaaUen',  at  a  public  dinner,  or  in  tbe  galleries  ot  the  Pol 
and  esdiange  reileciioos,  generally  on  'the  ranitv  and  vice* 
tbr  Loan,'  and  tbe  present  poAturr  of  a&irs. 

It  is  obserrable  that  Evelyn  makes  do  mention  of  Pepys  till 
166%  Ibe  Teat  in  which  the  laitrr's  diary  was  brought  to  a 
ptenatate   dose,  and   then   tbe    notice    is   boi    sli«fai.       llu-v 
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hnd,  however,  «ichanp;etl  friendlj'  letter*  <in  mare  than  on« 
nccjuJan,  ami  two  vcurt  later  he  recoRU  having;  entertained  at 
tImocT  'Mr,  .Survevor  Dr.  Christ'ipbcr  Wren  nnd  Mr.  Pcpyj, 
L'lrarL  of  the  Arts,  Ino  rxtraordinarr  ingeninus  »nrl  hnotvini; 
[BTVoot,  1041  other  frirnda.'  Hmccrorlh  thrr  tie  Ix-twern  ihcm 
ic  beiDg  constantly  strenj^hcrK-d.  I>«inng  tbo  PixilMlant  »r»rr 
arili79,  suifiicion  Tell  on  Pcpjn,  owing  to  hU  long  aMnd.ition 
vitb  lh«  Dnk<-  of  V'ork,  nnd  he  wax  iin|ir!H>nMl  in  the  Toner 
OD  an  abtuni  rhargr.  There  Kvelvn,  alwa^'x  a  stcadfaitt  friend 
ia  adversity,  \vi\af.  viiited  :ind  dtnvd  with  bini.  The  xanie 
nurk  of  cunfidf^nce  be  rc[)e:atcd  when,  during  the  fadioni  of  the 
ReTolotion,  Pepjx  onec  again  became  ayictitn  to  political  rancour 
and  was  confined  to  the  Gale  llou».  An  interesting  account 
ia  given  in  Evelrn's  diary  of  a  journey  which  he  and  Pcpya 
isade  together  to  Portsmouth,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  paid  hy 
James  II.  fo  the  Dockyard  shortly  after  bia  accession.  It  was  tn 
Krdyn  that  Pepys  confidctl.  n  fortnight  after  this,  the  alory  of 
Cbariea'a  secret  perversion  to  Komnnism,  onminunicnlcd  to  ih« 
Utter  by  the  new  King.  It  was  for  P«py»,  'on  his  long  and 
eanmt  request,'  that  the  well-known  portrait  of  the  author  of 
'StIts  '  in  his  scventicll)  year  waa  |Mintnl  br  Kneller,  *  Jn  hi« 
■laal  cnotlrrlv  manner,'  as  its  subject  coin  pi  seen  tly  observe*). 
In  the  later  p:tg<-«  of  the  '  KalendariuRi '  there  are  frequent 
Mtitx^s  of  dinners  at  .Mr.  Pepvs'  house  in  York  Buildings:  nnd 
after  tlw  retirement  of  the  incrilorious  Secretary  to  spend  his 
cloung  years  in  a  suburban  retreat,  tbe  two  Tirtnooos,  tTU«  to 
the  taste*  which  first  brought  them  together,  forty  years  before. 
Beet  there  for  the  last  time.  '  I  went,'  writes  Kvclyn,  '  to  visit 
Mr,  Pepvi  at  Clzipham,  where  he  has  n  very  noble  and  wonder- 
(qUv  well-fumislied  bouse,  especially  with  Indinn  and  Ohinese 
cmocitiet.  Tbe  offices  »nd  gnnlrna  well  nccominiMlatnl  fnr 
ptt-Moreand  retirement.'     (Oct.  23,  1700.) 

After  this  dale  the  entries  now  Itecnme  few  and  far  between, 
and  we  smm  i-oine  upon  tlie  following  notice :  — 

•This  day  ilidi  Mr.  Sam.  Pi^pys,  a  very  worthy,  indiiKtrinuK,  and 
mrioita  pceton,  imtic  in  I'liiglaiid  exceeding  him  tn  knovrlndt^c  of  thi; 
!Ia«j,  in  wbidi  be  luul  iiaxMMl  Uirtnigh  ull  tliu  mi>r«  <MiuiiihTnihI(- 
"*''^.  Clerk  of  tin'  ActK,  aiid  S<«r«tiry  of  tlur  .\cIiiiiruUy,  ull  whinh 
ha  ptaioruicil  with  grtatu  inlvgrity.  \\'h<-n  Kitin;  Jiiiiuis  wi;ut  out  nf 
KiiglMnl  bi  luiJ  diiwu  bia  oflk-e,  uud  wnulil  M.-rvi!  no  mom;  biit 
wiUidnwing  hiuixclf  from  all  natiliu  :xl}itiriu.  hv  Uv'd  at  Chtpham 
wilJi  his  puliuir  Ur.  lluwi^r,  hinuurly  his  uhsi'k,  in  itr  vm-y  nohlu 
huBM  and  BwcKtto  [iIiKio,  where  he  i-iijt>yM  tliu  fruilu  of  bin  laliotiM  in 
ate  prxsiprrily.  He  was  iiiiivenutlly  Itcluv'd,  hospitidde,  gnnuruus, 
■A  in  nuuiy  tbiiigK,  KkillM  in  roiiaie,  a  v«iry  grenti!  churinbL-r  of 
men,  vi  whoii)  bn  hail  the  eonvertalioii.     IIik  library  nud 
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CAlieetimi  of  oUier  curiodittca  vh-.ti'.  of  t!i«  ramt  cAunilcrnlile,  ttn 
ntMleJs  of  *lu|M  espcRuJlj.  BpMiIck  vtluit  ki-  piiUtKb*il  of  kii  Accutml 
of  tlio  NKt^,  w  lu!  ftiou'l  and  Mt  it,  Ixi  bud  for  dims  ,T(«nac  tiud< 
kin  baud  tke  Hittoiy  »f  ibo  N«vy,  nr  Saralia,  nt  be  uUcd  it ;  bi 
how  br  ndvAiK-'d,  Mid  wliAt  will  fidluw  of  liiH,  in  left,  I  Kojipofc, '_ 
kin  ■djiur'K  *ou,  Mr.  Jocksou,  u  ruung  gvatlcnum  itIhhu  Sir.  T'cpji 
Iml  cdnoalod  in  »U  nurbi  of  iiKvfol  U«mijig,  tu-'uding  liini  to  tmvvl 
■broad,  fmn)  wlieucu  liu  ivlurb'd  iritb  (.-xlmurOiiivr  aooomplitihinQntx, 
and  worthy  ti>  bo  Ixiir.  Sir.  IV-iiyti  bnil  hbcu  for  oi-l-k  fucty  ycturcM 
n  mad)  my  iwrtJciilar  frivnd  tlikt  Mr.  Jackxui  aruit  lue  ruinpli 
muDniii^  dcairing  nie  to  lie  ona  to  bold  np  liui  |iall  at  hiti  iimki>> 
nent  obMnuie*,  but  tny  itidi^Mntion  liinduT'd  me  from  doing  hi: 
tliiii  luit  offiM.' 

Som«  thrrc  pag«>  more  bring  us  to  (be  last  aod  chuactrristi 
cntTv  made  in  the  unbroken  chmnicle  of  over  w-renty  ye*i 
It  cnnsiitB  of  notM  (for    some    unrxpl»ined    reason   not    traO' 
scribed  by  the  ntilors  of  tlie  diary)  of  the  Kermoa*  lienn)  thiti 
(lay   (FcbruAiy    3rd,  170li)   in    London,   'in    the  new   erectei 
Church  of  Trinity  in   Conduit  Street,'  which  Mr.  Krelyn    was 
in  the  habit  of  attending  when  at  bis  house  in  Dover  Street. 
On  the  27th  of  the  lune  month,  and  in  his  eighty-sixth  year, 
be  gently  passed  away,  'full   of  days,  riches,  and  honour,*  an< 
wai    buried    in  the  parish  church   of   Wolton,  where    be 
succeeded  to  (bo  family  estate  on  the  death  of  bis  elder  brother, 
George  Hvelyii,  about  six  years  before. 

Pepys  also  bad  made,  to  nse  tbo  laogoagc  of  the  time,  * 
most  religious  end,'  ns  testiric))    by  Dr.  Hickcs,   the   le&mi 
Dean  of  Worcester,  who,  having  visited   him  during  his    la*i 
illBess,  ofTici.-itfKl    at    his    iniernkcnt    by   the    side  nf   his    wife 
and  brother  at  St.  Olave's,  ('ruti^hed    Friars.     In  that  rhurcbf 
as  all  readers  (if  the  diary  will  remembiT,  Pepys  had  been 
fretjuent  attendant  during  the  long  [wiiiid  of  his  scrviue  at  ilii 
Navy  UlTice.     On  the  day  after  the  funeral,  the  Uean  wrote  t< 
Dr.   Charlett,   Master   of  UntTersity   College,  Oxford,  aa4 
friend  of  the  deceased,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"The  icreatoesB  of  his  behaviuur  in  his  l<ing  atiil  diarp  trrall 
before  bis  death  was  in  evi-iy  rosiwel  answurabln  to  liin  Kteat  lift 
and  T  Ixdii'vo  no  man  ever  went  out  of  tliJK  world  will  groat< 
euDlempt  of  it  or  a  more  lively  faith  of  rvi-rytliiiig  that  wax  rcveali 
of  the  wtirlil  lo  oiinie.  I  adminislered  lliu  Holy  ijueraoient  Iwioo 
Ilia  illui^is  to  him,  aud  had  administered  it  a  third  time,  but  foi-  a 
Hudden  fit  of  iUnuMi  tliat  hn{>pcjned  at  the  appointcxi  lime  of  adtatniK- 
tralioD  of  it.  Twioo  I  gave  liiin  the  AIniitiitioii  of  tlie  Chureh, 
wlueh  he  desired,  aod  rcfvivttl  willi  all  rcvt^rvni-u  itiul  euinfort ;  and 
I  never  attended  any  aiett  or  dying  ]Hmon  tliat  dyed  nilh  so  iiiiich 
Christian  i^rcalncsso  of  uiiud,  ur  a  more  Itvuly  soum!  of  immortality, 
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m  to  omch  fortitodc  toA  [atiaioo  in  so  long  ami  gliarp  n  lr7«ll,  or 
gnalcr  nsigiMtioa  to  tko  will,w)ik-b  tio  mc«t  dovixitlj- ncknoivlcdgod 
to  bo  lli«  Wisdam  uf  God ;  ajid  I  donbt  not  but  that  Ii«  is  now  a 
«n7  bI«Bcd  spirit,  aocorditig  to  bis  motto,  Mfn*  fujmqno   m  cwf 

Socb  WB«  tbcT  cliMc  of  I'cp^s'  fmtunntn  lifcv  a  ctosr  in  many 
retpnrts  like  tlint  uf  Kvclj-n,  In  the  btngrnpbical  dirtionarirf 
■if  tbe  last  cvniurj  butb  arc  alike  dcM-Tibnl  ns  very  ingenious 
uid  worthy  geatlcroen,  niiisters  of  tome  bnuicbci  at  knowlcdgv 
and  curious  in  nil,  jutrons  of  learned  and  cbarilable  inslilutinns, 
(oen  of  bigb  tnorni  worilt  and  uuitnpcocbabli!  connections, 
bo^itable  and  wciablc,  benevolent  and  pious.  Dut  bio- 
pspbical  notices,  wbile  scrrioK  many  uaoful  ])urposes,  are  no 
Bore  to  be  rcliod  on  tban  epitapbs  or  complimentary  addresses 
U  faitliful  portraits  of  character,  or  presentments  of  a  career. 
In  the  rase  of  such  a  man  as  Penys  tbcy  arc  especially  in- 
ailcquale,  Tbc  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  which  strike 
«rry  rcwicr  of  the  diary  arr  not  more  ^Inring  than  the 
cnntnut  liclwirrn  its  aiuhnr,  nt  thrrn  ilrpirlrd  bv  himself,  ami 
ittr  digniric<l  old  gientlcman  inl<-tTetl  m-^rly  linlfn  century  Inter, 
'in  a  Trry  bnnourahle  and  xuleinn  manner,'  in  that  same  <^hnrch 
where  be  had  to  often  sjK-nt  the  boun  of  wonhip  in  staring 
intii  pretty  faces,  and  fidgeting,  if  not  slumbering,  during  tbe 
•  unnecestary '  sermons  of  that  '  laxr  I'al  prjesl,*  the  Kev.  I>aiii<d 
Milles,  '  as  cunning  a  fellow  as  any  of  bis  coat,'  The  fact  is 
that  I'epys  ai  ibis  |)eri(Mi,  ibDURh  appnwichiog  middle  life,  was 
in  many  respects  as  unlormcd  as  a  acbuulboy,  and  one  charm 
of  tbe  diary  lia  in  the  study  which  it  alfords  of  bis  mental 
Um)  moral  as  well  as  his  social  evolution.  Kven  when  it  closes, 
however,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  we  feel  that  the  process  an<[ 
the  picture  arc  still  tmprrfrct,  nor  dare  we  trust  to  ihc  corre- 
■potHlenor  n(  hj*  later  life  as  .1  siifTicient  index  of  the  inner 
mind  and  lii^rl  of  the  writer.  The  calm  dnvs  of  Kvelvn  are 
indeed  '  linkisl  each  (o  each  by  the  'natural  piety'  wbicb, 
combined  witli  the  ennobling  intluences  of  bit  home  an<t 
education,  enabled  bim  to  hold  an  oven  course  amid  severe 
penonnl  trials  and  unexampled  political  commotions.  Dut  (be 
principles  and  conduct  of  I'epys  are  continually  pilchin);  and 
I'rtiing  on  the  successive  currents  of  bis  immediate  circum* 
iltnTTT  ao(]  transitory  impressions.  Discoursing  with  Evelyn, 
be  is  a  stem  moralist ;  listening  to  tbc  complaints  of  Jack  Cole, 
Will  Swao,  or  Mr.  Rlsckbomc,  bis  Puritan  leanings  become 
accentuated:  on  other  occasions  his  morality  and  his  Puritan- 
Ism  are  quiescent.  The  strongest  purpose  pnrnepliblc  during 
this  period  is  a  dciermiiwlion  to  enjoy  btraself,  Itmiteil  by  an 
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i;qua)l}-  intrnu;  desire  to  malic  monry  anil  to  cut  n  rigurn  in  thi 
worI<I,     Amid  ihc  conflicts  bct»v«'pn  tl»c  prumptings  of  possl 
;inil   t)i<!  dicixti^s  of  pruilcnra^  wliicli   <)islriu.-t  his  minrl,   li 
rnum  i»  Irfl  for  tlii?  upcriition  of  inoltvtrs  wliieli  are  not  put 
sc'lfisb.      Aa   lift!   ailviuiccd,  it   1%  In   br?  IkijhiI  tlinl   tliv  *  foolt 
iiiiiso'  of  bU  {iriitii*  .lulisidcO,  and  ibat  itie  nralixntiDR  of  t 
success  he  longed  for  i-U-nred  thu  way  for  tbi-  growth  of  nobl' 
aspirations.     Such  would  indeed  seem  to  have  been  the  t 
and    seeing  that    be    has    himself  enabled   us    to    fill    in 
•badoii'i  wanting    in    the  posthumous  eslimntet  of  his  ^g\ 
life'  and  '  amversal  worth,'  we  may   be  content  to  accept  t 
latter  as,    on    the    whole,    lair  representations  of  what    Pep 
bcrame  whi-o  his  pmtreirtcd  cdncntion  was  complete. 

It  would  Ik-  intcn-sting  to  know  whether  '  the  Nrsti>r  of  t: 
Nary,'  in  his  '  P»r;idisian  Clnpham,'  condesccndrd  to  recall  t 
hiimhlr  and  struggling  circumstances  among  which  the  dinn 
ojK'nt  iu  his  attic  iii  Akc  ^'anl.  Having  enjoyed  the  dignitv 
of  bi-inj;  Presideol  of  tbi;  Royal  Sticictv,  Maslrr  of  the  Trinity 
Mousi-  and  of  ibtt  Clolbworkt-r»  ("oiiipaiiy,  a  hargvss  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  correspondem  of  Universities,  and  ihi*  confidant  of 
two  kings,  would  it  hive  shocked  him  to  be  reminded  uf  the 
days  when  be  'had  not  one  coni  of  fire  in  tlie  house,  it  being 
very  hard  frosty  weather'?  or  how,  after  hilarious  evenings 
with  Muddiman,  Lucllin,  Will  Symons  and  Jack  Price,  at  the 
innumerable  taverns  which  they  frequented,  he  arose  nest  da' 
with  his  *  head  in  a  snd  taking  through  \a%\  night's  debauch 
Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that  his  companion  in  reiirrmenl,  t 
futhful  '  Will '  of  the  diary,  now  hccomc  William  Hewer,  Esq.' 
late  M. P.,  Oimmisiioneroftlic  Navy  ami  Trrasurffr  for  Tangier, 
inny  have  had  his  own  n-as<ms  for  treating  thr  incidents  of 
that  period  with  a  wisi-  ri'servc.  It  could  not  Iw  agreeable  to 
bim  tu  remember  for  instance  the  'sound  lesson  '  which  br  rti- 
oeived  from  Mr.  Pepts  'for  forbearing  to  give  the  respect  due  to 
a  master  and  uiiUress,'  and  the  chiding  be  received  'for  rvfusi 
to  go  to  church  with  the  maids,  telling  his  mistress  that  hewou 
not  be  made  a  slave  of.'  Had  not  such  consi<lcralioas  sval 
bis  lips,  he  could  have  revived  many  stirring  scenes  in  the 
domestic  history  of  the  establishment  in  Seething  Lane:  bow- 
bis  master  had  given  the  boy.  Will  Wnyneman,  an  'extreme  ' 
beating  for  letting  off  firenorks  in  the  house ;  how,  finding  the 
cloth  crumpled,  he  '  grew  angry  and  flung  the  trenchers  about 
ihc  n>cnn  in  a  miglity  licat,'  kickeil  '  Luce  the  cookmaydc,'  and 
OD  another  occasion  *  took  a  bruoin  and  basted  the  girl.'  The 
disciplinary  methods  of  Mr.  Pepys  arc-  so  fre()i3enlly  illustrated  i 
tbc  diary  that  one  example  way  perhaps  be  permitted  here  : — 
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*  Himritip  from  tny  wifo  and  tJi«  mwds  coniplaiDto  miido  of  tlie  bof , 
[  csllcd  httn  np,  niul  with  jay  utiip  di'l  whip  liiu  till  I  iru  not  alilo 
«  atir,  «im1  yet  1  conM  noi  mako  liim  oonf<«s  aaj  uf  lliu  Uiui  Ibiit 
^*j  fauc  tiiiit  witli.  At  )ul,  aot  williug  ti:i  let  Liui  go  au-fty  » 
noqpicror,  I  took  him  in  twk  again,  aud  pull^  cifT  liia  frock  to  his 
ilnrt,  Kud  vrhij-pcd  him  till  Ii«  ilid  oonfi:«s  that  hu  did  drink  tho 
■twy,  irtiic:U  nv-  had  dcnird,  and  ptiUod  a  piuk,  and  alxiro  all  did  I.iy 
dbe  can<llp«tic'k  upon  thi'  gn>iind  in  hi»  cbamixT.  »hi<-h  hu  hod 
Iciiiod  tbis  <x\tartcr  of  a  yar.  I  ironfcim  tUnt  it  is  oiio  of  the  groUoBt 
TCodom  that  over  I  met  with,  that  cii'^h  a  littlu  boy  a«  ho  conlit 
■Mnbty  l^o  able  In  iKaSvt  half  an  miirh  on  ho  diil  to  DiaiDlniii  a  lici. 
1  tksnlt  I  niOHt  be  forood  to  pat  him  niniy.     80  to  b«d  with  my  iinn 


Kven    ^Ira.  P^-py*,  wp  arc  nshamnl  to  say,  came  in  fori 

blows  »nd  kicks,  ns  well  us  very  nfTonsivc  nM»c«,  wbea  ' 
y^^t  lord    anil  masirr  wiis  put  out,  nr  in  a  niapicioui  frame  of 
■Bind.       Tlmt  pcnnilcM  youn|;  iH-nuly,  however,  was  not  slow  In 
^T»il  Ui-'ractf  of  \\vt  '  right  of  rrply,'  and  pnssntrd  in  bcr  <on)i 

a  weapon  of  prrcition  which  ihn  knew  how  to  use  in  moments 
^f  utcoptionul  prorncatirin.  Hit  pn^tenrr  that  she  had  become 
^  Kotnnn  Catholic  put  I'cpys  into  y^nt  peittirlmtion  of  mind; 
^■at  the  trruclU-itt  thnislv  wero  ihiixr  in  which  hi>  ladr^'Cui 
^pBnm<  dctlit  Somcrsi-ti:),  I'.'ilrcm  i-  pireliita  famili.-t  dcSt.  .Michel 
AiHl^lpkvia,  Matn.'iii  e  nohili  siir|M-  Cli/riMlonim  ('iimhri.-i,'  as 
Lpfoodly  *Kt  forth  on  hor  monumeni)  iniuli'  c»uoi»'  hat  pointnl 
Hnfetrncm  lu  hi*  sartorial  connexions  and  antec-eilenls,  wherchy 
^fclic  inilignani  '  Elizahctha '  in  more  than  one  ntfiM:  may  be  xaid 
^pvM   atnt  Mi^iMf.     The  atin<;  of  the  retort  lay  in  its  aceuiw^y. 

■  P«rprs  was  in  fact  a  f^ir  specimen  of  the  baiirifwiine  of  his  dav. 

I  la  apite  of  his  education  a1  a  publir  school  and  a  univvrsily, 
ftul  •ooHr  respectable  family  connexions,  the  spirit  of  the 
parutiwm  cmps  out  repcarcdiy  in  the  diary.  When  the  poor 
clerk,  drawing  a  prcrarimis  salary  of  5(U,  was  chosen  by  Sir  K. 
Montagtt  In  attrnd  him  to  HnlUnd  a*  his  MrcrrUry  in  the  spring 
of  I  fiti*',  he  notea  ;  *  Went  to  ihe  Ailmirnlty,  where  it  is  a  sirnnge 
thin^  how  I  am  nlrendy  courlii)  by  |H-oplr.'  His  iKxm  com* 
paniooa  tre-atinj;  him  on  this  nppoinuni^nt  nl  tht-  I'ope's  Head 
uram,  1)^  R-marks,  *  Strange  how  the*<*  |M-«pk-  do  now  pnimisc 
toe  uiTthin^;  I  pray  God  to  keep  ine  from  being  pniu<l  or  too 
mitcii  lifted  up  thereby.'  On  another  occasion,  dining  with  tlie 
offieeta  on  board  the  '  Speaker,'  he  is  *  not  a  little  contented 
Irt  ate  bow  I  am  made  a  follow  to  the  best  commanders  in  the 
fleci.'  The  resloied  I'rinces  bein;;  very  alfable  on  iheir  release 
I  Irom  the  indignilirs  of  a  long  esile,  he  is  able  to  record  this' 
B   I^FUifying  fact ; '  The  Duke  of  Vork  called  me  I'eprs  hv  name,' 

■  'One 


Wbca  hH 

raaoTaBtihe 

W  knt  IB  tW  fuulv,  bat 

:  iiiij  ■fpotOMAes  vt  aU^aiE  otfaeis  while 
~  of  sbfa  W  «»  aoc  do*  ■■  take  K}<rmntag& 
II  tl'lllfllMll  ■■Jhll»Mllj%J  iTIii  iili  '. 
:  at  tUt^  be  acUi,  *  I  fi^  t^  I  bi^  to  kaom  ham 
la  tcoetve  tommdk  uikubu^  vUd  al  the  b^pniag  1  cdmU  not 
loll  bow  (a  dot.'  Tbe  mow  ralfar  atjf  eaugfialibna  ^tpean 
ia  tbe  faUavay  laaafb :  *  M*  nfe  aa^  I  lad  a  (nod  Mipper 
bjr  oBwlna  of  a  {wUaC  haahol,  whkb  pkaaed  me  maA  ta  wv 
•y  cwdition  cove  t»  aBaPif  ■hu  a  diA  like  ikaL*  Bj  tbc 
Biddleef  lS6£bafia^hiittKlf'hyGod'a  "  ;^  j' (  '  '  . 
it  woold  aeea^  6aa  •  sat  tcit  >i  iif  Iii  nadiaaa  ta  ncrin 
faeainn  anliartmi  aad  aiylicaaw  Ut  ttuj/taijmtnx)  *a  tpt; 
RHDg  aan.*  Ha  ia  plraagd  tu  bear  tbat  he  baa  *  ibe  tuaie  of  a 
good-natured  Ban,*  iad  avovs  bia  peat  object  to  ba  to  incrcaM 
hia  *  gaod  oani^  and  cstccia  in  tbc  worid,  aad  gat  maaej,  whidi 
awMlMH  all  things.'  Witb  thia  rad,  fiadJm  ■iiawin  ntnvivi- 
alitjr  aad  pUjrgoiag  inimica]  to  lacMii  in  bctinrw,  be  roolrt^ 
iDlfae  vocdsof  Jobnton,  ta'rcatiatafaiavoUtiUiT  aiih  rowi.'  lo 
tb«  (uUuwing  year  be  vcninrv*  to  oiiagla  ia  tbe  ibroa^  at  While* 
ball,  '  where  1  cpcnt  a  Ittllc  time  walluc^  aaraog  the  roanirre, 
which  I  percnre  I  thall  be  able  tu  do  with  gtrai  raoftdrocr, 
being  D'lw  be^ianiDg  to  be  pretti  wrl)  knnwn  amnng  thctn.' 
He  t*  naitinlljr  embamtsed  al  Umct  oo  meriing  with  the 
comtadei  uf  less  prosperous  davs,  hot  ploued  to  scf  ulil  .-issi^ 
cinte*  siaading  while  he  sits  at  a  matntitter.  I'uur  Will 
SjrnKtaa,  who  h»d  often  •ceo  him  *  foxed '  amtd  the  most  undig- 
nified HTToundingi,  and  who  mifcbt  at  tbis  very  time  have 
■arptite<l  him  in  still  more  discreditable  aitoatious,  is  tnade  ta 
(eel  tliat  lir  now  Ijeliings  to  quite  a  diflerent  *  set '  ftntn  that  lu 
which  moTcs  prospciuut  Mr.  I'epjs. 

*  Up  and  down  to  Waalntinstcr.  thtnldnj;  to  Lafo  gpeat  a  Ultlo 
time  with  Suab  at  the  Swu,  or  Hn.  Sfarttn.  bat  wm  dua^pMUted 
in  bo*b,  ao  wklkad  tha  gnaleat  patt  of  tho  way  houae.  whua  cuiiira 
Mr.  SyiDOBa,  mj  oU  acqnaiaUaa^  to  dino  with  iDvy  aad  1  made 
luystir  u  ^Md  conpaoj  as  1  ooold  tu  liitn ;  Uil  ho  na  nu^itjr 
intlwrliiMnt  uetbongbt  too  jct,  aod  tbenbjr  I  i>ec  the  diforaics 
betWua  BjBcdf  now  and  wiMt  it  ww  b«ratofor«,  wliua  I  ledraoed 
liiio  a  rcry  Lratc  follow.' 
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iliM  dugusteil.     Ie  *I^»cneJ  hia  esteem  of  tlie  King,'  nt  lie 

rml  io  tus  barge  duruig  a  licuv  v  shower, '  that  he  sh»uf<l  not 
■ble  to   commuid  the  rain.'      Ue  observes  with   amiucd 
dtlight  Ih*  Duke  of  York  *pl»y  with   his  little  girle  like  an 
aniiiurr  prirale  tathrr  of  a  rhild  ';  nod  how  his  father-iD^Inw, 
Clwnxlni),  when   the  litltc  Puknt  »]   Caitibridf^c  and  Ktfadaj 
■err  ill,  'did  nsk,  not  how  ihr  i'rinci's  or  the  Dukes  do,  but 
"How  do  the  childrrn?"  whi<:h  iticthnught  wns  ini<;hly  great, 
tnil  like  A  great  m.tn  nnd  grandfather.'     He  is  dcvply  impressed 
■  ith  tbe   nwfnint^u  of  high    dation,       Somti    veracs   of   Lord 
Uiadutnt  arc  'sorry  things,  only  a  lord  uindu  them.'     'To  bava 
SBobletnan's  inouih  op«n  against  a  man  may  do  a  man  Imrt.' 
Ur  is  ktfaanied  to  be  se«n  in  a  hackney-coach  or  in  tlui  cighlccn- 
foaj  boxes  at  the  theatre.      Had  IVpjs  lived  in  our  own  day, 
■r  fee)  sure  that  he  would  have  studiously  avoided  omnibuses 
uJ  third-class  comparunents. 
Tbe  facts  that  Pepys  was  to  a  groat  nstent  a  self^inade  man, 
\mi  tbat   such  a  rise  is  unfavourable  to  a  calm  Judgmniit  of 
Iftcnts,   detract  largely  from  ihr  historical  value  of  (be  diary. 
[His  iaforni.-ition  was  pickrd  up  in  all  kinds  of  quarters,  and  it 
IsAen    inaccurate   and    unrrlinble.       He  jots    down,    shrewdly 
his  imprrssioni  of  those  witli  whom  he  is  tlirowQ.  and 
fnen  of  his  own  class  and  calibre  his  opinion  was  sagacious; 
fcu  he  could  never  liavn  drawn  su<^h  skct<;he*  as  ICrrlyn  has  lelt 
uf  thr  cbaract(-r  of  CltfTortl  and  of  Oihonir,  the  riso  of  Sir 
ihen    Vox   and    Sir  Joseph    Williamson,  nr    tb('    genius  of 
iriDling  (libboiis.  Wren,  and  Petty.    Nor  was  his  a  nature  likely 
pflDctratc  the  inner  motives  of  men  or  to  invite  (heir  closer 
oanSidtmce.     The  rulers  of  the  Xavy  relied  much  upon  hira  in 
lintlty    business,  and  bo  was  charged  with  some  delirate 
imissions  in  the  family  circle  of  his  [wiron.     But  it  may  be 
tioned  Hbcther  Lord  Sandwich,  to  whom  he  was  so  cloHdy 
id,  could  have  poured  nut  his  heart  to  Pepys  as  he  did  to 
^Tclrn,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  in  whirh  he  bad  determined  I'> 
eve,  at  the  cost  of  Hfc,  n  rrputAlion  for  courage  which  had 
unjustly  assailed.     Pepys'  first  impression  of  the  restored 
Cing  uD  boanl    the    '  Naxchy,'    as  *  a  very    sober  man,'  may 
serve   as    a    specimen    of   many  similar  estimates   of  chnrncter, 
'kastllv  fortneil  and  as  n-adilv  altered,  according  to  the  mood  of 
lliE  sBoinrnt,      Kven  of  his  pleasing  and  consistimt  portrait  of 
William  Coveutrv,  as  an  nncumipl  and  independent  states- 
n,  wc  cannot  feel  sure  that  it  Is  not  colonrvd  by  personal 
■g*>  eonreyed  to  us  as  it  is  through  the  medium  of  a  dis- 
iRtrnt    lets  clear  than  clever,  when  we  rcmemU-r  how   dif- 
[inmily  the  niolives  and  actions  of  the  Secretary  ap|M:ared  to 
Vol.  183.— Ab.  365.  O  other* 


Allien    of  hia   oonlrmpanmes.   mm   of  (u  bigbor  ct 
tban  Mr.  Pcpys  nnil  of  ntuch  wider  nn<t   more  rclikblc   iaf 
mat  ion. 

It  bos  been  rtmuirkcH)  by  thiite  wbo  b*re  itudictl  the  dlnrixt 
most  carefully  tbal  b«  biu)  no  imninnatinn.  We  fvnr  ibat  it 
nntt  bo  admitted  also  that  he  bail  but  little  bcart.  GonaJ- 
natuml,  kimliy  disposed,  and  afTectionatc  in  a  superficial  way, 
be  was  rarely  toncbcd  witb  lietp  emotion.  I  c  si^t  liim  '  wenpiag 
bearlily '  to  hear  that  bis  tnolber  bad  died  with  the  oatne  of  her 
'poor  Sam'  upon  her  lipa,  but  this  outburst  of  feeling  is  nut 
untoached  by  his  inbereni  u-lliibavsa.  He  was  food  of  bis 
wife,  proud  of  her  f:eDtIe  birth  and  good  look*,  and  bad  'miffblr 
eootent '  in  ber  when  be  was  not  musing  on  the  clurms  of  Deb 
and  Koipp,  Mrs,  Lane  and  a  scortr  of  other  sirens,  but  he  was 
uieui  aod  faitblcM  in  his  trrnlmcnt  of  her,  and  bullied  ber 
when  ibe  remonstralrd.  Hit  conduct  toiranls  hit  own  family, 
bis  associaies  at  ibn  Xavy  OHicr,  niii)  bis  supcrinrs  was  rc<;u- 
lated  by  a  prculinr  fodc  of  pradenlinl  philosophy.  VVbatMer 
llie  prndicn  of  Uie  limes  may  have  allownd,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  his  ea^niess  for  iR<>ney  made  him  stoop  to  dirtv^H 
not  to  say  dishonest,  melhodi  of  obtaining  it.  There  is  nmploH 
proof  that  IVpys  enriched  liiiiisetf  at  il>e  eijumH- of  the  national 
interesU  ;  and  though  undoubtedly  he  was  a  reformer  of  abuses 
in  the  departments  which  came  under  his  c»ntn>),  a  gvoa  laxity, 
wlw-TC  his  own  fortunes  were  concerned,  is  laid  bare  not  only  in 
bis  journal,  but  also  iti  the  report  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Navy  ORice  dtirinK  the  Dutch  War,  made  some  ycaus  after  by 
ttie  Commiuioners  of  Aneounts  and  still  preserved  in  the 
Dritlib  Museum.*  ^ 

<  Our  diarii4.'  wrote  8ir  WiUtor  Soott  in  Ift35,  <  must  not  be  tod' 
Mwr«Iy  jwlgod.     ITn   lirod   in   a  tiino  wbua  ^o  worst  euunjilM 
■boiiitdo'I.   a   timn  of  Onnrt  intrigno  and   Stato  rvvohition,  wbe 
DOlhing  wan  cortun  for  a  moment,  and  whcu  all  who  n<ire 
of  any  opportanity  to  mako  profit  nsad  it  witb  Iho  nioet  ebarae 
aridity,  iMt  tbo  gohlnn  luititilisH  ahonU  pam  away  unimproved.' 


Uut  the  plea  cannot  excuse  such  downright  dishonesty  as 
now    expose*!   in  view    in    the    hitherto    unpublished   p^nfies 
Pepya.     It  might,  pinhaps,  cover  his  sharp  pr.^nicr  in  cxlracting, 
lees  and  envouingine  presents  from  thtMc!  who  in  various  wa 
wen  brought  into  oUiciAl  txuuection  with  bin.     It  might  evi 


*  Tlio  0(intMD|wnir7  pm^leti^ '  Hno  and  Cry  after  P anil  l( ,' 

■PUtB  Truth,  or  a  rrival«I>i>n>tirMibat>oDa  P iwl  II .'  um  nmi  fh 

*liiiwii  to  <a)>rrMi  the  tiuplclnni  cdnunmly  cnlorlalnnd,  tliat  V<fft  uui  bis 
llrwvr  tnTr  iiiaktli^  InrRD  jirviSts  bf  rnj  unattfaaabto  niaana. 

excum 
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(intK  such  an  exjxKlii-nt  ns  thni  wbirlt    i>  montianrd   In  tbe 
my  Iwgianing  of  the  iVinry : — 

■3Cet  *t  tbo  Doc  Urdni  Capl.  PliilJp  nolhuid,  viili  nhom  I 
tdWnd  bow  to  maxo  some  QitvnntAgt:  of  my  Lorrl'n  going  to  tc». 
«h)cb  bo  tuk)  ntri  niig)il  bo  by  luriag  of  fivo  or  cut  KcrvitnU  cntorod 
W  Iman).  koi)  I  to  giro  tbrtii  nhat  WBgiw  I  plciutft,  iiDil  on  Lb':ir  jiaj 
10  ho  lauic.'    ( Mnroh  H.  ir.r>9-i;(i.) 

$ial»(K)iicnt  entries^  huwcvcr,  <1iccloEc  n  courso  of  pecuUlion 
vbieh  it  is  impossible  to  c:ttcnuntr,  nn*!  which  sufBcicntlj 
ttplun  the  nnxirty,  to  often  ronfcssiMt  bj  Iho  Clerk  of  the  AclSt 
ta  krrp  all  tryijt  (mm  his  nrcounts.  When,  for  osnuiplci  during 
At  Dutch  War,  the  Oiminittco  of  Parlinmrnl  nppoinlnl  to 
raquire  into  th4^  ncltninittmcion  of  the  Nnvjr  OITire,  ik'tircd  In 
akffiiiH>  his  IxmLs,  this  put  him  'into  n  mightj  fenr  nnd 
sonble.' 

'  Wlien  t-ome  Iiomo  I  to  Sir  W,  Pen's  to  his  boy,  for  my  hook,  an) 
ibtM  flnil  h(.'  linlli  it  n<it,  bat  (Kliverci]  it  to  the  dooro-kiMper  of  Iho 
CkunaultM  for  tii«.  This,  mldol  to  ray  former  dimiiiiet,  nuxlo  tii» 
Mufc  nftd,  ouuBidLTing  nil  tlio  iMlcodnaM  of  tlio  office  lay  opc-n  in 

Cpsn  within  those  covers.  I  oonld  not  toll  iu  the  irorkl  whut  to  Ao, 
I  viB  iBsd  oil  all  siilcs,  Mid  that  nliich  mode  ine  irorae,  Oajitain 
OmIu)  wsm  lli«r«i  ami  liv  liiil  no  bwom  umI  ourae  kt  tJia  boj  that  l4>l(t 
H.'    <OoL  3,  leOll.) 

The  Ciptnio's  prrturhntion  is  explained  by  rnrinuB  tlctlintrs 
•ilh  IVpys,  prfvloosly  recorik-ii  in  llio  ilinrj* ;  hut  ibis  aUini  did 
M  deter  bin)  from  making  a  present  uf  100/.,  two  months  later, 
to  tbe  Clerk  of  tbe  Acts,  for  his  services  in  'obtaining  it  bar- 
nio  nf  licnip  '  for  him.  '  We  must  nrme,'  writ«!s  Hepys,  almut 
<U«  lime,  '  to  have  onr  nceounls  examined,  which  i  am  sorry 
fur;  it  will  bring  gr«at  trouble  to  loe,  and  shame  upon  the 
Oficc*;  aildinj;,  iinpcntlcnily,  in  tbe  next  sentence,  '.My  bead 
(all  this  morning  how  to  carry  on  Captain  Cocke's  bargain  of 
iemf,'  A  iloitceur  of  tbe  same  amooDt,  brought  to  Pepys, 
'bflng  all  alone'  (Sept.  1-1,  16lU),  by  Sir  W.  Warren,  for  his 
'MTvice  and  friendship  in  his  present  great  contract  of  masts,  be 
eipn-uly  taking  care  that  nobody  might  scr  this  business  done,' 
Im  to  many  similar  transactions  with  this  '  ininele  of  cunning 
ml  forecast  in  his  business.'  While  the  en<]uiry  was  still  im- 
pending,  the  diarist  continued  to  pursue  the  unworthy  courtea 
to  vbich  he  HmI  been  long  habituated.  '  After  supper 
(N'or.  14,  1666),  James  Houblon  and  another  brother  took  rae 
aside  nnd  to  talk  of  some  businesses  of  their  own,  where  1  am  to 
serve  ihi-m  ami  will.'  '  1).  (iawdcn  do  give  me  a  gond  ronliall 
this  morning '  (Feb.  4,  16t>6-T),  '  by  telling  mc  that  he  do  give 
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iiK*  firv  of  titc  eight  hanilrcd  pounds  on  his  sccount  iciDainit 
ill  iD;r  hands  to  mrscif,  for  the  scTvice  1  do  kirn  in  my  Tictunllii 
biisiiii-ss.'     Such  cDlrics  ttiTow  much  light  on  the  motives 
tht^  diarist,  in  '  lonkin;;  over  and  burning  nil  the  unnccces 
letters,  which,  I  have  liad  on  my  file  for  four  or  five  year* 
ward,  which  1  intend  to  do  qnilc  through  nil  my  pmpers,  tl; 
1  may  have  nothing  hy  mc  but  what  is  u'orlh  keeping,  and 
lo  ho  seen,  if  I  should  miwRrry.'     Soimrtime*  indued  hr  cnv\ 
refuse  a  templing  offer,  for  wc  n^nd  (FcK  5,  1666-7)  :— 

'  Tln'it  mfiniiiiK.  before  I  went  to  Iho  olGoo,  tliere  ooni«  to 
Mr.  YuDiig  lu'd  SVliiatler,  llaggnutkera,  and  with  mi];hty  varuMt 
did  ]>reKi.iit  lui!  with  itud  presA  mc  to  take  i\  box.  wh«n:tD  I  oonld 
giKKn  thure  wUH  lues  than  1001.  in  gold,  but  I  do  wholly  nrAno 
und  did  uut  at  last  taku  it.     Tho  ttntli  is,  nut  thinkiog  tluim 
niuu  lo  reocivt-  aucb  a  K^i^t'dl-y  from,  u«r  kuowiitg  any  oou 
L'oiirU'Sy  thut  tver  I  did  do  Ihem,  but  dtM^irxitia  to  kuon  royvelf  __ 
from  thdr  reportti,  nnd  to  havo  iX  iu  my  power  to  say  I  li*d  refus 
thdir  offer." 

But  a  resolve,  due  lo  motives  so  Pepysian,  will  hardly  retrie 
the  diarist's   character  for   incorruptibility.      His  unhlusbii 
rapacity  stands  out  for  iho  first  time  in  its  full  propoilions,  a 
the  volumes  before  us.    Tho  incruninatin|[  entries  occur  for  ■ ' 
most  part  in  the  account  of  Pcpys'  *  daily  work  in  the  offic 
which  even  Mr.  Bright  discarded  as  'todious.'     One  element 
hope  as  to  the  improvement  of  his  principles  existed  in  the  fn 
qucnt  prickings  of  a  sf-nsitivc  if  1 1 1-rn lightened  conwriencc. 
is  constantly  nshnmcd  of  his  misdoings ;  and  the  vows  and  fit 
by  which   he  repn-swd    his  excc-ssivi!  athliclion    to  wine, 
theatres,  and  promiscuous  kissing,  which  hsvv  excited  so  mu 
merriment,  were,  though  amusing  enough,  honest,  and  on  tli 
whole  suocr-tsful  ofTorls  at  self -correction.     He  s«^ms,  indc 
to  have  steadily  advanci><l    in   mor.il  as  in   intellectual   wor 
The  loss  of  bis  wife  at   the  age  of  twenty-nine,  his  impair 
eyesight,  the  unjust  tivatment  which  removed  htm  for  awhile 
IGT.'i  from  the  post  which  he  had  filled  with  rare  efiiciency 
:ceal,  and  all  the  espcijence  and  discipline  of  an  eventful  lil 
were  alike  calculated  to  mellow  and  purify  bis  nature.     Cor 
spondence  can  never  be  so  liue  an  index  to  cbaracier  as  a  seer 
diary  ;  but  there  certainly  appears  in  his  later  letters,  as  in 
notice*  of  bis  contemporaries,  the  image  of  a  far  more  estimal 
lis  well  as  more  polished  gentleman,  than  the  coarse-minded 
n>y3tering  gallant,  whose  portrait  is  bequeathed   to  us  on 
canvas  of  llayls,  and  still  more   accurately  delineated  in 
touches  of  bis  own  »elf-.-iccusing  band. 

It  is  needless  to  dilate  on  the  unique  valnc  which  Pepi 
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grapiuc  pages  possess  ns  drpictinf;   the  life  and    manners    of 

ihc  mge  of  tbc  Kestoration.     In  t)>ein  we  possess  niiilerinls  Tot 

it*  social  delineation  which  no  historian  cxtuld  be  inrlinnl  lo 

disrrg^nl.     The  diarist  was  always  on  the  more,  opened  overy 

door  through  which  he  coald  gain  admittance^  listirnct)  to  tht* 

talk    of  CTCTj   circle,  sitd  set  (town  all  that  tin  observed  and 

bnuil.      A»  we  read,  the  old  London  whicli  the  fire  swi-jit  away 

rt»rs    frum   it*  ruins,  ak  well    as  the  mom  stately    city    which 

su  ap(!«^ily  rr-plan^l   iL      VVn  sn;   the  river  alive  with   traiTic 

(ac-rraus  |)Miple  dreading  tht!  almost  inevitable  drenching  as 

they    *  shoot  the  bridge  '\  and   feel  almnst  as  though  present 

irs  person  at  the  jacht  races,  pleasure  trips  to  Greenwich  or 

>  Mtiredacke,'  and  the  sumptuous  water-pageants  which  arc  so 

pictorvsqucly  described.     'J'he  great   palaces  of  the  town  and 

its  ancient  churches  reappear  in  their  splendour  :  we  are  jostlinl 

alan^  tbc  narrow  streets,  with  their  quaint  signs,  and  pick  our 

W*y  about  the  dirty  squares.*     The  life  of  the  Court  and  the 

City,    ibe  resorts  of  the  learned,  the  haunts  of  ihv.  loungers, 

tfae    excitement    on    'Change,    the    civic    functions,    the    royal 

nusques  and  balls,  tbc  *  revels '  at  the  Inns  nf  Court,  the  festti'o 

dinncn,   the  promenade  in  the  parks  and   public  walks,  the 

rrrrratioRs    in     the    Mall,    the    diversions   of   Fox    Halt    and 

Mnlhcrry   Garden,    the   savage  s|iorts  of  the    Cockpit  and    of 

Soathwark    Fair,    the  cruel   sights  at  Tyburn  and  at  Temple 

Bar,  tbe  pillory  in  Cheapside,  the  duels  and  Street  brawls,  the 

■ccecsones    of  the   restored    theatre,   tbe   bomoors   of  'Fops' 

Comer"  and  of  Fleet  Alley,  SlinKsby's  Lottery,  Lely's  studio, 

aad    ^'ell  Gwynnc's  dressing-room,  all  move  before  us  in  living 

liaU    on    the    canvas   of   this  marvellous  pnnorama.     Wc  can 

watch    our    forefalhers    at    church    and    market,    noti(^e    their 

■eompany  manners,'  and  follow  tbem  into  tlic  privacy  of  their 

liomfs.     The  customs  of  Twelfth  Night,  May  ^lorning,  and 

St,  >'alcntine's  Day  assume  a  fresh  interest  wlwm  wc  see  bow 

ibey  were  observed   by  onr  liaple»s  nnr-i-stors  who  had  y«t  to 

learn  that  time  was  money.      Wr  watch  tin;  hackney-coaches  ply 

their  slow  twarse  over  thr  sioik-s,  mark   tbe  gteain  of  the  link 

which  escorts  belatcil  banqueters  Iiome  at  nigbl,  and  arc  roused 

by  the  monotonous  call  with  which  the  sleepy  watcbm^m  breaks 

*.bp  dull  silence  of  tlie  dawn.     Strange  as  is  the  setting  of  the 

picture,  it  is  striking  to  observe   the    substantial    identity  of 


*  *I  «ftt  with  tlic  tVanuMoncn  aboot  teloitainK  iliu  biill'liuBs  snii  atrcrlo*  of 

-.1  Ibn  lavbit;  ot  tbc  uny  fifiii  Wt,  .l:iiiica  Norlli.  whifh 
.:  I ..  .]«■  aif  lliji-  IbTnuirkol  ntoul  l'i<iijilillii.  iiliil  ii;^!!*"!  iiimn 

tniyirn  u>  >■-  i  nnU'I  nad  tniblli4i«il  ia  tlic  better  knpiuK  <^u  >A'<vio» 
'    (BTdya'iI)i»iy-J'''y5l,I0«K.> 
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tlie  diar«cl«is,  intvresls,  anJ  moods  uoitraycd  with  thoso 
our  uwD  time.  We  feel  that  there  ii  indeed  *  nothing  new 
uoder  the  sun.'  Impoverished  landlords,  hinkrupt  tcnanu, 
prolonged  agiicnliaral  depression,  unequal  taxation,  murmurs 
of  disafiection  la  tbo  British  connection  from  Ireland  nntl  the 
colonies,  conQicIs  between  the  two  Houses,  nlUnigbt  sittings  of 
the  Commons,  election  cries  of  '  Reformation  and  Kt^laccmrnt,' 
the  iiffectntion  by  the  gentler  sex  of  mnsruline  liabits,  society 
xciitidnlt,  niid  trnsnliunal  horrors  in  low  lifi-,^ — tliesc  all  hare  a 
plnce  in  iho  lUary,  and  cxcitrt!  just  the  same  passions  as 
similar  incidents  do  at  the  present  day,  and  will  do  two 
buntlred  years  hence  if  the  world  shall  last  so  loo^. 

A  similar  interest,  derived  from  its  picture  of  his  social 
environment,  belongs  to  Evelyn's  diary,  hut  tbc  main  sources 
of  its  attraction  are  of  a  diflerent  kind.  The  entries  were 
made  at  longer  interrala,  and  not  unfrc<iBently  revised.  He 
probably  exj»eclcd  that  his  journal  would  be  read  by  a  limited 
circle,  and  look  no  means  for  the  cooccalmcnt  of  his  memoranda 
from  any  who  might  care  to  look  over  them.  Lrst  detailed 
and  pictorial  than  the  tight  gossip  of  Pcpys,  tlicir  inter^^st  is 
great  for  those  who  can  appreciate  tbc  rarird  accomplishments, 
extensive  inrormalion,  and  discriminating  judgment  nhidi  dis- 
tinguished tbeir  author,  not  lest  tttan  t)ie  elevation  uf  his 
character  and  his  constancy  in  noble  aims. 

To  appreciate  tlic  value  of  Kvidyn's  opinions  of  men  and 
things,  not  only  most  bis  advantages  of  birth  and  training  and 
the  consistent  purity  of  bis  conduct  be  considered,  bat  alut  his 
extensive  commerce  with  the  world.  From  the  lime  that  the 
deatbof  bis  excellent  parents  lefl  bim,  'when  he  most  stood  in  need 
of  tlieir  counsel  and  assistance,  in  a  conjuncture  of  the  greatest 
and  most  prodigjinus  hazard  that  ever  tbc  yonth  of  England 
saw,'untilaevenly-firc  years  later,  when  be  was  laid  beside  them 
in  the  *  ilonnitoiy '  at  Wotton,  he  had  watched  events  with 
vigilant  and  anxious  eyes  in  an  age  of  extraordinary  revolutions. 
He  bad  baslenni  *  with  horse  and  nrrocs'  to  the  Bnlile  of 
Itrentfonl  in  the  autumn  of  ll.)'12,  ami  survivetl  to  take  p^rt  in 
tbe  public  celebration  uf  the  victory  at  lilenheim.  In  his 
twenty-first  year  be  was  present  at  the  trial  in  W<-slminster 
Mall,  as  *a  spectator  and  auditor,  of  tbe  greatest  malice  and 
tlie  greatest  iouocency  that  ever  met  before  so  illustrious  an 
assembly,' and  beheld  *  on  Tower  Hill  the  fatal  stroke  which 
severM  tlie  ivist-st  bead  in  England  from  the  shouhlen  of  the 
l'.arle  of  Sir«tf<.>id.'  During  the  seventy  yeakia  that  folliiwrtl 
he  reomitHJ  many  great  State  Trials  (up  to  the  acquittal  i>f 
Lord    Soniers   in    1701);   ending,   many  of  them,  in   jHibllc 
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esentiuRs  n»t  l«t  iniquitnus.  Willi  all  ihr  lending;  ttalesoicn 
iif  fittr  n^ignt,  fniin  ('linrli-s  I.  to  Annp,  b«  via»  uu  terms  nf 
fiuniluritv.  The  fMlliful  *u)ali)fi)aiit'  who  bail  iliarcd  ihe  (!!»• 
tTLWn  of  ilio  Ciiun;h,  and  wifiirrwl  RootJDemeni  for  darini;  to 
tklut  pmit  in  her  serrioGS  in  a  private  houtc, '  the  Chnrch  bving 
rpdtl^d  to  a  ehatnber  and  s  conventicle,  lo  sharp  wns  tlin 
pennration,'  had  the  h.ippinesa  to  'tee  Jenisnlem  in  prntpurity' 
an  tboar  early  days  of  llic  eighteenth  ceniQTT.  in  which  ihe 
Bttainet),  as  has  been  truly  said,  her  bi|rfac«t  [loint  of  la- 
flurnnr,  Mid  to  take  pari  in  the  csublithmcnt  or  Siicii^tira  for 
thr  Pmpogtilion  r>f  the  Gospel  and  of  Christian  Knowledge, 
according  to  brr  principlr*,  in  remote  regiuni  of  the  fc'"'**^* 
Mc  had  stuitird  at  ()sfoTd  when  *  the  Univorsity  wu  exceedingly 
Tv^lnr  under  t\ie  exact  dix^pliru-  of  VVilliam  Lund,  Ahp.  nf 
Clanltrrhury,  then  <'bancellor,  nnit  diM-ourwd  on  theological 
questions  with  Usfther  awl  Taylor,  and,  eimtinuinfr  on  term*  of 
iniimncy  with  four  Primates  ia  succL-Mion,  united  with  the 
laai.  Archbishop  Teoison,  in  encouraging  the  budding  proiiiiie 
of  Clarke  and  Itentler. 

Evrlrn's  (asEc  and  opportunities  for  tnirel  grcAtly  rict-odeit 

tboM?  of  Pepyt.     He  bad  seen  all   that  was  moat  noticcnhlir  in 

Fnnra  Kitd  Italy.  Switzvitand  and  tho  Xolherlands,  and  probably 

flmjo^ed  ft  more  oxtmsivr  koowledgt  of  his  own  country  ibiiti 

■ar    of  his  cnntrmpornrirs.       Tourists  will    find    the    diary  a 

■Mi^lfal  companion,  for  .(here  arp  fnw  places    of  interest  or 

art    treasures  extant  in  bis  lime  which  he  has  not  described. 

Walpute   in  a  striking  passagr  drwrrilicHl  *hi*  intelligence  and 

philtr*ophj  '  as  *  inL-xbauxliiile,'  and   bis  prolonged    life    as  'a 

conrsr  of  emguiry,  study, i urjnsily,  instruiliou,  and  benevolence' 

To  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  from  the  first  a   most 

laomioent  and  devoted  memljer, he  rendered  important  scnict-*. 

At  his  University,  which  he  loved  to  revisit,  he  was  invariahly 

welcomed  with  every  mark   of  high  consideration.     Like  his 

htfaer,  'a  sladious  dcclincr  of  honours  and  titles,'  he  never  laid 

himaelf  out  for  political  employment,  but  srrvn)  his  country 

BDobtntsirrly   in    many  onerous    and    important    commissions. 

That  be  wa«  no  timr-scrvcr  is  nliund.intly  clear  from  his  steadfast- 

aess  tn  his  friends  in  timrsof  trouble,  anil  bisomrageous  refusal, 

■ben  a  Commissioner  of  thtr  Privy  Seal,  to  aflix  that  instrument 

to    tlucomcnls    of    utmmstitulioiial     or    objectionable    import. 

KiMwledge  of  the  nmld  and  the  advantages  of  bis  education 

bad  nude  him   tolerant  aod   sym)>allieiic  in   bis  judgment  of 

aUietK,aod  he  could  ren>j:ni»elhe  virtues  of  men  such  as  Arling- 

loa  and  Clifronl,Clan-Hdo»  and  Henry  Howard,  while  deploring 

ibe  raisukes    into   which   they    fell.     With    all    his    friends 
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Evcljn'a  influence  was  exerted  for  llicir  good.  lie  was  «t  boine 
everjwliere.  Quiet  and  studious  in  bis  own  tastes,  hr  could 
l>e  a^ec»ble  and  even  gay  in  society,  with  a  peculiar  happiness 
in  adapting  hiaii>eir  to  bis  surroundings.  Wrtcomr  in  every 
rirde,  he  was,  as  Walpole  happily  rcinark«i,  *  llic  neighbour  of 
thiT  (lospel,  for  there  was  no  man  that  might  not  have  lieeo  the 
bi-ltcr  for  him.'  His  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Kngland  was 
as  intelligvnt  as  it  was  intense.  In  mom  tlian  one  crisis  he 
lemlcred  her  invaluable  *«ri-icc,  at  great  personal  risk,  and  the 
has  probably  never  existc<l  a  layman  with  a  dei-jwr  and  ele 
comprebiintiiin  of  her  distinctive  prineiples.  Charming 
was  his  conversation,  a  profound  sc-nsv  of  religion  was  tb 
ruling  principle  of  his  actions,  and  coloured  all  his  jiKlgmei 
of  events.  'I'he  diary  thus  describes  the  rejoicings  at  tt 
Rcitorotion : — 

'  SUui  *J9,  KCO.— This  day  his  Uajostio  (dairies  Iho  Secoi 
I'uini!  to  Iinndnn  after  a  :»d  and  long  vxilo  atid  oolauutoiis  Huffan'i_ 
both  of  the  King  an<l  Chnnh,  U-ing  KoviTnlenn  ycarM.  This  was  aim 
liiM  birthday,  and  with  a  triumph  of  ahtivu  lIO.OOO  horso  and  fool«t 
lirntiiliKliiiig  thi^ir  FwordK  and  Ktioiitiiig  witli  itii^xpri^ssiblo  joy ;  th« 
iviiytK  Ktrcn'd  »itli  fiovrcrv,  tlm  Iwlls  ringing,  tliu  Htrcutt-'H  hong  with 
tjijUHtTy,  foiiiitaities  running  with  wini^ ;  tbu  Uaior.  Ald«nncii.  and 
uti  the  ('otnpiinioM  in  their  liveries,  ehainea  of  K^ld,  and  banncn; 
LiirdK  and  NobbH  clail  in  clolli  of  mItut,  gold,  aud  vdnt ;  the 
wicdowiat  and  hatexinieK  all  >«t  with  ladiun ;  trumjiotA,  luDfiic,  and 
inyrindii  of  tHHiptc  lloeking,  oven  tm  far  aa  from  Rochester,  bo  aa  th^ 
were)  ttcvcn  honr<.'«  iu  jiossiog  this  Citty,  wan  from  2  in  Uie  ailwitotHic 
till  9  at  night. 

■  1  sttHid  in  the  Strand  and  beheld  tt,  and  bliiSH'd  Cod.  And  all 
thiK  Tnwi  lion  witbnnt  onu  drop  of  bluinl  iihiJ,  and  by  that  «!ry  anuy 
wliii'li  relwU'd  againKi  liim  ;  hut  it  huh  the  Ijiitd's  doing,  for  such  a 
UtiBliiiimtion  was  never  mention 'd  in  any  bittlory  uuliunt  or  modeni, 
fiuci:  tlie  ninrnc  of  the  Jews  from  the  liahylooiafa  captivity  ;  uor  m 
joyfidl  a  day  and  so  bright  ever  Koeno  in  thfa  Nation,  this  bajmiug 
when  tu  eipuct  or  effect  it  was  paat  all  liuuiau  policy.' 

In  the  same  r.pirit,  during  the  troublous  times  which  nbortly 
followed,  he  deplores  the  neglect  of  an  uneqnalliil  opportunity : — 

*  Octc^er  ]0, 16C6. — This  day  was  ordcr'd  a  goncmll  fast  thro'  th« 
Nation,  to  humble  us  on  tho  late  dnadfoll  conflagntlan,  added  to 
fho  plagiio  and  aarr,  tho  most  dismall  judgments  that  coatd  bo 
inflicted,  bnt  which  indeedo  wo  highly  ilcserv'd  for  out  jirodigjoos 
ingralitiidc,  hnniiug  litsta,  diBsolnto  Cnurt,  profane  and  Momiuabla 
liveK,  under  such  diapcnsatiuns  of  God's  contian'd  favour  as  in 
restoring  ('bureh,  Prince,  and  People  fWim  our  Into  iutcstino 
eidainitici',  of  wliich  vq  were  altogetlicr  niiinindfuU,  even  to  aatoniab- 
uent.    This  mado  too  rewdvo  to  go  to  oar  parish  asMnbUe,  wfaare 
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our  Doctor  [ii«a«lic«l  on  Ui«  Vi  Lako  41,  pioosly  applying  il  to  ilio 

ooc— ion.     After  whicb  was  a  ralloctioD  for  Ibo  distais'd  looscre  is 

I  tbo  l*bo  Srt.' 

Jaxt  rwentj-  years  InUr,  nftrr  iraJitig  nt  Mr.  PcpjV  liaasc  some 
papers  'wriltrn  by  the  Inir  King's  liaiK),  coni-iininK  several 
argumrntt  ciintrarj  ti>  tlir  doetrine  «!'  tlic  Churrli  of  KnEUmI,' 
ivhich  liAtl  lM:eii  oominunicatcd  to  Pepys  by  J  nines  II.,  Bvclya 
ihtu  ilocribei  kii  «Mn»tions  :— • 

I      •  OHobtT  2, 1680. — These  irore  lIio  [lapors  I  aavr  ami  nicl.    Tlii» 

'niee  and  euioits  passage  I  tbuught  fit  to  sisl  (lu»'n(.r.    Tba'  all  Ihu 

mrguoMnto  sail  olt^edioDs  ««ru  uliot^tbur  wcttku,  aiul  liitvv  a  tliouKuiul 

timem  been  uii8V«r'd  by  om-  DivUios;  Uto}*  are  audi  ma  lli«ir  Prients 

lunniiato  amgng  tltcir  proauliteB,  aa  if  uutliiQ^  wero  CatboUq  but  tlto 

IC1»irf;li  of  Homo,  uo  milntiou  udI  of  Hat,  lui  rofonoatiuu  suffemble, 
buttunuQe  all  lltdir    errors    on    St.  Petbr's    succosBors'  ouvrmble 
dictatunihip,  but  proving  notliirtR  wUb  any  reason,  or  taktiig  iioti(« 
of  any  objcvtJOD  wliich  oonld  bo  niaik  ajjaiiitd  it.     Hire  all  was  I 
taken  for  grantcil,  ntul  ujiou  !(  a  resolation  auil  preforenoo  implied. 
I  wma  beartily  sorry  to  sue  all  this,  tko'  it  was  no  other  than  was  to 
in  BQ^eeted,  by  his  late  Majesty's  too  ifruate  iodiltbrflnee,  nc<;leet, 
ubA  eonrae  of  [ife,  tbat  he  had  been  perrartedi  and  fi»  suuular 
i«^ects  oDely  profcss'd  to  be  of  another  beliofo.  and  thereby  (giving, 
gMte  advantago  tu  our  adremaries,  both  tho  Court  aud  gcneraly ' 
Um*  jostb  and  gninlo  {lerstnis  of  tlie  Nation  heooaniog  dissolute  aud 
Ughly  proCuio.     God  was  inoeos'd  to  make  his  reign  very  truublo- 
•ocne  and  vnploapenKis  by  nvrnt,  plagues,  Hres,  loase  of  reputation, 
Iqr  SB  ■aamsu  neglect  of  the  publiqne  fur  the  love  of  a  voluptuaita 
aad  wiisaa]  life,  which  a  vicioun  Court  had  bronght  into  credit.    I 
llualt  of  it  with  Borrow  and  pity  wbon  I  contiidor  of  how  good  aud 
detMBUro  a  nature  that  noliappy  Prince  was,  and  what  opportunities 
W  had  to  have  made  htniaelfu  the  moat  renown'd  King  that  ever 
■way'd    tlio  Dritish  scepter,  bad  he  ben  firm  to   that  Uhurcb  for 
wVich  his  martyr'd  aud  bk-ssL'd  father  suSer'd  ;  and  had  he  ben 
gnt«fn11    to    Almighlv   Qui,    who    so    miracnlously    restor'd  hiin, 
witfa  so  ezecllont  a  Beligion;  bad  he  eudeavour'd  to  owno  and 
|fn|iagato  it   as  be   should    have  don.  .  .  .  The   emissaries   aud 
natntoumts  of  the  Church  of  Itoiuo  will  never  rest  till  they  have 
craak'd  the  Church  of  Eughtud,  tut  kuuiriug  that  aloue  to  be  ablo  to 
WfW  with  thdn,  and  that  they  ouu  uever  answer  her  fairly,  bat  lie 
amudaatly  open  to  the  irreMotible  furce  of  her  ar}.'umonts,,antiqnity 
and  parity  of  ber  du«triDe,  s«  that  albi-tl  it  may  move  UfA.  for  the 
pimiduiMuit  of  a  Uation  su  uuwurthy,  to  «elipl^e  ugain  tbi:i  profo'siuu 
of  her  here,  and  darkncan  and   t«iper.-.titii)u   provailo,  1  am  uiost 
eonSdeiil   the  doctritto  of  tho  f'huivh  ef  England  will  nevur  bo 
aitiiiginsb'd,  but  remaiti  viKi1>h%  if  not  euiiDent,  to  the  oonsammatiou 
af  111*  wortd.     I  havo  iiuiinacnibtu  reasons  that  ocaiflm  mo  in  this 
efinion.  which  1  forbear  to  mention  here.' 
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■  tTftits  which  set  ott  in  pleaginf; 
natural  scriouincu  nf  Kvcljn's  tcmpcrampot  and  studiM  mo 
not  hp  forgotten,  his  appreciation  of  female  lociety.  A  prru- 
liar  power  of  sympathy  and  the  confidence  which  his  gmKlnrM 
inspired  drew  friends  to  his  side;  he  was  the  deposil^try  "f 
thfir  closest  secret*,  and  it  was  to  him  that  they  Iurni-<1  in 
hours  of  perplexity  or  distress.  Not  a  few  of  thnsc  b«rlfin(red 
to  tfai!  fair  sex,  an<l  there  are  no  page*  in  the  diary  tno 
delij^htfui  than  those  in  which  h<!  deicrihes  his  odmiratioi 
which  was  miit^  .lolinsunian,  uf  their  amiabli-  <|ualities.  Amo: 
thc«c  were  Lady  Sunderland  and  Lady  Monlauut,  and  *  1 
most  religfinus  and  verluous  ladv'  ihe  sc-cond  Countess 
Clarendon.  Another  was  Mrs.  lloward.  Mis  description 
the  'journey  of  adventures  aiid  knight-errantry'  on  whi 
b«  accompanied  this  widowed  lady  and  her  two  danghters  i 
the  summer  of  1075  to  Northampton  Atsizes,  being  concern 
for  them  as  trustee  In  a  trial,  is  delightful  reading.  Mr.  Kvelyn 
on  this  occasion  proved  himself  an  accomplished  tnatrhmakrr. 

*  In  thia  jiiiirntiy  wunt  part  uf   tho  way  Mr.  Ja.  Giwliiun  (aitivu 
Privy  Piinc  to  tkn  Duku),  a  yming;  gentlmna:i  cUKtwlingly  in  luvi 
with  Um.  DoTotliy  Howard,  una  uf  itio  Mayda  of  Honuur  in 
C<Mupany.     I  eonld  nut  hiil  jiitty  thi-m  Ixitli,  tbo  mother  nut 
bTuuriri):  it.     Tliia  lady  wuk  tint  unvly  a  grvate  Ixwnty,  but  a 
TirtuouK  and  Mi-olluut  omntiiTU.  and  wortltj  to  Iiato  Inju  wifo  to  llui 
lx«t  (if  men.     My  adviL'u  waa  ruijuirud.  and  I  ajiako  Ui  the  adTanUt;!: 
of  the  young  gontlauiau,  more  uut  of  pitty  than  that  cIut  dMOrvod 
hotter  matvb,  fur  t)u>'  ho  wan  a  guntluuiau  of  a  gixxl  family,  yul 
una  greatu  iiU)C|Ualitie.' 

On  similar  occasions  Evi^lyn  sometimes  withheld  his  appro* 
and  guud  office^  but  ihtee  years  later  we  find  him  ag&in  m[ 
|K>rting  the  character  of  ihe  good  fairy,  and,  curiously  enough 
in  the  same  domestic  circle, 

'  I  was  all  tliia  wcel;  oompoBing  mattors  b^twcon  old  Mrs.  Ho 
and  Sir  Oabriol  Sylvins,  upon  his  long  and  cnrncft  addrom 
Mrs.  Aiitio,  licr  scoond  daughter,  Mayd  of  Honor  to  tho  Qnoano. 
My  friend  Mra.  Godolphin  (who  exoeodingly  lor'd  tlio  young  lady) 
wan  moist  indnstrions  in  it,  out  of  pitty  to  tbo  langoidiisg  kntf[ht ; 
80  as  tho'  llicro  were  groato  diflorencce  in  thoir  ycartv,  it  wbk  al  ~ 
offocted,  aixl  Di«y  worn  married  tbo  13tb  iu  Hen.  Tlb't^  Chapcll 
tile  ItiKhop  of  Uocbi>tcr,  thorc  Iwing,  boeidos  roy  wife  and  M 
Grabaiii,  her  Bister.  Mrs.  UodolpLiti.  and  voiy  few  more  We  dta' 
at  tlui  old  lady's,  and  supp'd  at  Mr.  Graham's  at  St.  Jamc«*a.' 

Hoth   unions,   it  should  be    added,  proTCKl  by  their  endorin 
faappini-ss,  which  he  was  privileged  to  witncsa,  the  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Kvelyn's  kind  and  timely  inlervcDlion. 
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Oar  divist  had  abundant  opportnnitica  of  takin)*  a  ncAr  vli^w 
«(  tbc  rclcbmtcd   BcaoUea  of  ihc  Coart,  bat  he  bj  no  mc-nns 
slwm]    Mr.  Prpy«'  tcndcnit^«  for  tbcir  tbortotning*.       L»iiy 
CasUcnuinc,  «t  wbotc   '  smocks  and   linnrn   prltirnau,   lovul 
with  ricb  Uck  at  thr  bottom,'  it  itid  the  latter  good  to  guSi 
as  ihcjr   bung    in  lh«    Priry  giinirn    at   Wbiteball,  he    curtly 
ileDOimcea  u  '  n  curse  of  our  nation.'     Louise  de  QuerouulI«, 
'that   IJkmous  beautj,  but  in  my  opinion  of  a  childish,  simple, 
«Dd    bftbv    face,'    was   sLaying    at    Huston,    shiirlly    after    her 
attiral  in  EDgUnd  in  the  autumn  of  It>71,  wheit  Arlington 
«atett«itMd  the  King  there,  and  Evdj-o  was  of  the  party.     Ho 
httd    f^ood    reason,   during   tbis  visit,  fur    considcrin"    her    nn 
•  unhappy  creature.'     '  Pretty,  witty  >JeU,'~lhat  '  bold    merry 
•lat,'  as  Pcpys  describes  her — is  in  his  eyes  only  'an  impu- 
dent comedian.'     '  Cattcll  of  that  sort '  have  no  attraction  for 
him.       In   that  corrupt  circle,   howercr,  there  was  one  whom 
be     '  inGnilcly    i^trrmed    for    her    many    and    rxtnionlinary 
virttic*,' — 'that   rxrcllcnt    crralurc   Mrs.   Blague,'    one  of  the 
nuuds    of    bcmiiur,    marrind    in    her  twenty-fiftii    yf^r    to    his 
friend  Sidney  (ludnlphin,  but  carried  off  a  ytnr  later  'to  the 
DiM^pressiblc  aflliction  of  her  dew  husband  and  all  her  rcla- 
tioa*,  but  of  none  in  the  world  more  than  myself,  who  ioti  the 
most    excellent  and    inestimable    friend  that    ever    lived ;    for 
wit,    beamy,  good    nature,  fidelity,  discn-lion,  and  all  accom- 
plifthiDcnis,    the    roost    incomparable    [lerson,   too    blessed    a 
cneittare    to   converse    with    mortals,    fitted   as   she    was    by    a 
nost  holy  life  to  be  received  into  the  mansions  above.'     Her 
Life,  written  by  hitn  some  years  after  her  death,  presents  an 
ci^sging  picture  of  mingled  sweetneti  and  devotion. 

Among  the  many  chaTming  Inilies  introduced  to  us  in  the 
diary,  none  is  mon-  amiitblr  than  his  own  wife,  the  best  portriiit 
of  whom  is  to  Ix-  found  in  her  own  letters,  a  collrciion  of  which 
u  pcioted  in  the  last  volume  of  Mr.  liohn's  editiiiu  of  ■  Kvelyn.' 
To  these  has  been  pn!lixcd  an  a<:c:ount  nf  tier  many  excellenooB 
\iy  her  friend  Dr.  Uohuti,  afterwards  Rector  of  Wotlon,  who  bad 
been  lotor  lo  her  sou.  it  is  clearly  not  the  biiguiLge  of  panc- 
^ric  in  which  he  represents  her  aa  '  the  best  daofrhter  ami  wife, 
the  most  tender  mother  and  desitiihle  neighbour  and  friend  in 
all  parta  of  her  life.'  Married  to  Evelyn  in  Paris  (where  her 
£slMr,Sir  Richard  Browne,  ibat  staunch  Churchman  and  loyalist, 
mm»  toglith  Ambassador)  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  and  left 
ibere  by  bim,  '  being  very  young,  under  the  care  of  an  excellent 
lady  and  pmdent  mi>tber,'  until,  five  years  later,  the  times  pitr- 
mittBl  her  to  join  him  at  Deplford,  she  was  '  happy  in  his  love 
and  friendship '  for  close  un  fiflv-oine  years,  surviving  him  until 
*  ■'  1709. 
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1709,     Boing  left  in  her  seventy-first  ye»T  (to  use  her  o 
words)  by  God's  providence  u  disconitolale  widow,  she  paid 
the  very  month  of  her  decease  a  striking  tribute  to  his  lore  an<; 
cmrc, '  such  as  m!f;ht  become  u  father,  k  lover,  *  friend,  a  huslKin 
for  instruction,    tenderness,  afleetion,    and   fidelity  (o  the  1 
moment  of  his  life.'     This  'obligation,'  she  adds,  '  1  menti 
with  A  grntitudo   to  his   memory  ever  dear  to  me  ;  and  I  m 
not  omit  to  own  the  scdsc  I  have  of  my  parents'  care  and  good- 
ness in  placing  mc  io  such  worthy  bands.' 

Th«  cliann   of   Mary  Evelyn's  character,  as  di-scribe*!   I>y 
Dr.  llohun,  i*  confirmcal  by  the  letters  which  are  still  pre»er%-ed, 
in  which  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition  is  illustrated  uot  tesa 
clearly  than  the  vigour  and  delicacy  of  lirr  mental  powers.    X 
whole  scries  i»  delightful  reniling,  worthy  to  l»e  rankeil  with 
Lrtters  of  Dorothy  Osborne,  whieti  have  been  lately  given  to 
world.     Her  idea  of  the  true  nile  o(  wouan  is  as  pleasing 
bcr  ooofession  of  the  qualities  which  ebieSy  called  forth  her 
admiration  in  the  sterner  sex.     Tbe  mild  wisdom  and  afTo 
tinnate  disposition  which  made  Evelyn's  home  a  centre  of  lig 
and  lnvin|;-kindnrss,  arc  slill  apparent  in  the  engaging  pi 
trait  by  Nantcuill,  painted  in  her  early  youth.     Cowley  p: 
no  insincere  compliment  when  he  closed  his  often-f|uoted 
to  his  friend  with  a  happy  reference  to  Mary  Kvclyn  : — 

'  Happy  art  tlwii,  whom  God  docs  bless 
With  Uiu  full  ehuieo  of  tliiuo  own  hajijiiuvsi ; 
And  litt|i[)ier  yet  lx<cauiiii  ihou'rt  blwil 
With  jiiiidcuet',  huvv  to  choose  tho  bust; 
In  bouks  nud  Kuriluiis  lliou  luMit  plaood  ari^t 

Thy  imbie,  innocent  dtlight ; 
And  in  thy  virtuuna  wife,  wheni  thou  again  dost  inttil 

Both  pk'usuroH  iuotd  ruGnvd  and  jtwoet, 
The  fairuat  gardou  in  bur  lookii. 
And  in  hoc  niiiid  tho  wisost  buoka.' 
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Abt.  II.— 1.  T!ie  HiiUiry  of  the  Jnc*.  Vol  V.  Bv  Prof. 
1:1.  GT»eU.     KrriictI  Englisli  'rr.nntlatton.     London,  1892. 

2.  Jfapoi/im  I.  et  /«  Israelilts.  Par  I'Abbc  Josrpli  Lcmutn. 
P«ri».  1894. 

3.  J-a  France  Juiee,  Par  Kdouartl  Dramunt.  142°  Edition. 
P«ri».  1S92. 

4.  Chiidrm  «f  the  Ghsita.  Dj-  I.  Zan^will.  I1>ml  FJIitton. 
LoiKlon,  1S!)3. 

5.  JJcmlsche  Gftehichte  im  XIX.  Jahrhundert.  \''«n  Hcinrich 
Ton  Twiucbke.  BSnde  IV.-V.  Leipzig,  188y-i)4.  And 
other  Work*. 

6.  So€%af-politischer  Sriefiefchtel.  '/.wiscbea  M,  Bakounin  und 
A.  I.  liertxen.     SmttRart,  1895. 

7.  larael  a/rwUff  t/ie  Natiotts,  By  Ana  talc  LerovBeauUmi. 
Translated  by  F.  HcUmtinn.     London  and  New  York,  189S. 

NKVKK,  pirrkaiK,  during  bis  long  «)xile,  had  the  Wandering 
Jew,  lliat  outi^iut  among  tli«  nations,  sank  so  low  us  at 
ibc  midtile  of  tlir  last  century.     Mis  propiiets  nnrr  dumb.     IJit 
nrm  singen  mumbled  Cubbulialic  jargon.     Mis  vim-  men  bail 
crasnl,  or,  like  Spinoxa  and  Lu^xalio,  had  fallen  under  the  curse 
vhicb  be  was  ever  leady  to  pour  out  on  ail  who  studied  tbe 
plulosopbr  of  the  Gentiles.     The  noble  8|>anisb  Sirphsnlim, 
once  his  pride,  were  practising  tbeir  riles  beneath  a  clonk  of 
New    Christian    conformity ;    and,    as     Mnrraoos    despised    or 
nspertcd  on  all  Immls,  ihry  could  not  hope  to  see  springing 
from  their  stock  an    Ibn-firbiml,  or  a  Jcfauda   flalevi.     The 
Hebrew    moncy-deairr,    duclnr    of    nie<licine,    asirologist,    spy, 
Kuclislpr,  and  usurer  in  n-lail,  bolongeil  to  the  rcd-baired,  tiglit- 
^nonl,  unwashed,  and  altogether  foul   Ashkcnazim.      These 
swxrtned  in  Poland,  spread  far  and   wide  over  Germany,  and 
•cut    their    imirtders,  like    an  adraDQe>guaTd,  into  Aliace  and 
Ijirraine.     Haled  by  the  people  unong  whom  tbcy  dwelt,  eating 
ibc  bread  and  drinking  the  water  of  allltelion,  ibey  were  also 
rent    into   factions    by    the   strange   Oriental    wranglings    and 
•lispoics  on  questions  of  ritual  which  continually  arose.     The 
greater  number  were  slaves  of  Talmud  and  Rabbi ;  the  energetic 
few  were  led  into  a  wilderness  of  delusions  by  their  Mtssianir 
drcsuis.      Last   of  the    DiTine  Pretenders,  Sabbatai  Xcri  bad 
tbnwn  the  Jewish  world  into  CJ>nfDsiim  as  far  hack  as  the  ye«r 
of  fatal  mcmorin,  ltj6fi.      He  dictl  a  rrnrgaiie  from  Isra^^l ;  but 
belief  in  his  godsfaip  did  not  die  with  him.     In  1700,  the  tribes 
of  the  Covenant  were  still  discussing  Sabbatai's  sratar.     False 
brethren,  tach  as  the  uiucnipulous  Frank,  created  a  thousand 
iroubles  in  t-laatctn  Kuropc.     Fanatics  or  impostors,  adepts  in 
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limbic  and  th«  *  Zobar,'  follownl  in  the  track  of  Jonaliian  Kibe- 
«rhiil£,  EntbiuiatU  raving  about  amukta  and  uliitnaDs,  rdx^U 
t(i  ibe  paramount  tradition,  though  untloctared  with  Christian 
principles  and  often  mcrn  Innntics,  thr  Cliassidim,  j>er])lf-x(!d  the 
s)'Da^f;ae  of  (he  Four  N'ationt.  It  t-ould  not  cnl  ihvm  of!'  with 
the  sword,  and  was  ton  ignorant  to  antver  their  sophislritrs. 
The  tragic  figUFR  of  AIiasucTus,  cnmmntuling  rrra  in  his  niji^s, 
had  bccomr  n  jvit  to  Voltain--,  an  olTence  to  all  that  passed  by 
the  way.  It  mutt  hare  seiMnMl  lu  the  ptiilouiphcr,  if  any  such 
existed  capahliT  of  liMikiii^  at  the  situation  of  Europe  as  n  whole, 
that  Judaiiin  and  Christianity  were  lying  on  one  common 
dc&th-bed.  ^'et  a  Utile  while,  and  both  would  have  succumbed 
to  the  spirit  of  free  enquiry,  to  the  humanitarian  goapcl  now 
premched  from  every  house-top. 

Not  so,  in  spite  of  the  new  cnligbtenmenl,  was  the  play  to 
proceed.  When  the  curtain  rose  in  1789  for  a  fresh  act, 
bow  asconiibed  would  Voltaire  have  been,  or  Didefot,  or 
b'rederick  II.,  could  they  bare  beheld  the  personages  who  were 
to  perform  conspicuous  port*  in  the  drama  of  the  nineteenth 
ceniury.  Onct^  again,  as  if  the  Middle  A^es  bod  returned,  Jew 
and  Christian — Semite  and  Aryan,  if  we  choose  to  call  them 
by  race-names — were  to  stand  face  to  face,  contending  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  And  the  .lew  might  dale  tli«  hour  of  bis 
resurrection  from  tbnt  miserable  time  when  bis  heart  and  brain 
were  confusnl  with  quamils,  as  cbihiisb  as  ignoble,  concerning 
magic  trinkets  and  the  wardrobe  of  n  deceased  imposlor. 

For,  in  1728,  Mos«s  Mendelssohn  wu  bom  at  Dessau.  Id 
1778.  Leasing  had  nearly  finished  tlie  compntitioa  of  *  Nathan 
dcr  Wcise,'  which  was  to  serve  as  an  epiihalamium,  or  great 
spousal  song,  of  the  weddinj;  now  to  be  celebrated  betwern 
I'rince  Israel  and  modern  culture.  Mendelssohn,  the  crooknl, 
uncouth,  u^ly,  stammering  dwarf, — 'a  bound,  with  the  face  of  a 
hound,'  as  lleinc  might  hare  called  hitn,  in  pity  no  loss  than 
in  scorn,— <had  within  lum  the  lightsome  genius,  the  loftf 
aspirations,  of  Plato,  the  son  of  Ariston.  He  was  nppointnl  to 
lead  his  people  out  of  the  house  of  bondage, — must  we  add 
satirically,  into  a  lanil  not  their  own  ?  ^Vnd  Kpbraim  Lessinx 
— no  Jew,  but  a  free-lbinker  that  had  broken  many  a  lance  wi 
Bible-Protestanu,  urging  them  to  study  the  letter  in  the  light 
the  spirit — had  liccomtr  tlie  Aanin,  the  articulate-speaking  toIi 
of  this  Plalonizing  Motes.  Revolution  was,  indeed,  shaking  tl 
pillars  of  the  synagogue  and  the  alisr  of  the  Church  to  Ifaeir 
very  fountlation. 

Itut  the  ancient  political  system  tlnod  firm;  and  who  could 
shake  that?     If  the  hunchback  of  l)e«ou  had  power  given  bim 
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in  smitr-  Ilnlihiniim  witli  «  ilcndlj  stmkc, — if  the  parson's  son 
of  Kntnrntz  was  altncttt  to  tm^kv  an  end  of  dull  pcdsDilc 
LutbcTviiHii, — lL(-re  wax  -t  third,  at  once,  Iikir  ibeu;  lotr-bom 
but  nf  inenitible  vuhcnKmcc  nnd  demonic  cmirgj,  Kouweau,  the 
pirliejaji  from  Oeneva,  wtio  hud  the  taxi;  auignnl  him  to  clear  an 
ajvna  in  which  thev  might  dixplajr  their  qualities  fur  good  and 
for  eviL  Mi-ndelxsobxi,  the  tun  miliar -star  uf  a  new  time  for  his 
fM^plF\  «uik  Ll'Iow  the  borizoa  in  178(i.  Thr«e  years  Inter,  tbp 
^(aitr^-Gcoerul  opened  at  Verssiltei.  ^Vnd  on  Sept.  27,  1791, 
thg  Jew*  were  emancipated  in  Fnuicc.  It  was,  a^y*  M.  L«ni^- 
Beautien,  their  Fourteenth  of  July. 

l-'rpv  Ifaer  had  thus  become,  thanks  to  Grt^ire,  Mirabcnu, 
amd  Cerfbecr  ;  but  not  rqu&l  to  their  fellow-citizens,  and  not  like 
Utem.     'Can  k  people  he  horn  in  oncday?'a&ks  tbctr  hlsturlan, 
Cirmftj,  qiMtiog  the  sacred  volume.      Can  thej,  in  one  day,  put 
off  the  cbaractcr  which  two  thousand  years  of  isolation  have 
stunped    upon    Uicnt?    wc    will    nsk    bi    turn.     Ilera    was    an 
BxtOTO  tribe,  dwelling  niooe,  and   not  tn  l>e  counted  among  the 
aarinnf      It  was  made  distinct  fmm  them  In  its  very  flesh,  br 
OiJiimncrs  cuncentiii);  food  and  raiment,  liy  un  nll-cnrompa&sin^ 
littuli  hy  a  Strang-  lau^uage  and  a  still  stranger  dis<'ipline  of  its 
dailj   aiMs,^above  all,  by   the  anailtcnia  which  forbade  inier- 
marrjing  with  any-  hut  those  of  the  clan  ; — how  could  it  become 
Frendi   and    European    bf  a  stroke  of   law  ?     Only  the  light 
Gaulish  mind,  enamoutrd  of  sjstem  and  disregarding  hisior)-, 
ODold  imagine  a  transformation  so  miraculous.     '  Two  things,' 
SL  Taine  has  observed,  'the  mwlern  man   never  repudiates; 
thej  are  conscience  anil    honour — this  of  feudal,  and   that  of 
Chrutiaa  origin.'     M.  l.eroy-KcnuIicu,  the  apologist  of  Semites, 
doo  not  (brink  fn>m  replying  that  tlie  modeni  Jew  has  little 
Mose  of  cither.     'His  characu-r  falls  below  his  intellect,*  says 
tbia  experiencetl  traveller  among  the  Hebrew  irommunities ;  and 
hnd  op  tu  repulsive  or  demoralizing  trades,  his  soul,  like  the 
H.ycr's  hand,  is  suNlued  to  what  it  wuiks  in.     Hut  from  17fi9 
lAwaid*  the  rhetoric  of  an  empty  abstract  Liberalism  filled  the 
lir.     It  was  reverberated  in  thunder  by  the  mouths  of  Napoleon's 
utilleiy  throughout   Europe.     And  a  fourth  name,  that  of  llie 
Little  Corporal,  must  be  added  to  those  other  three,  if  we  would 
canipiebrod  how  Michelet's  prophecy  has  moved  on  to  its  ful- 
filment, and   'from    bulfet  to  buffet,  from  stripe   to  stripi-,  llin 
Jews  are  mounting  up, — even  to  the  throne  of  the  world,' 

Thai,  without  controversy,  is  the  situation,  be  the  issue  what 
il  a»y.  When  Napoleon,  exasperated  by  the  cvidvJiO!  laid 
bHtKr  him  that  Semitic  asu^^Ts  were  eating  up  Alsace,  resolved 
DO  catling  the  Great  Snnhnlrin  at  Fan's  in   )S07|  he  fancied, 
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gvil«  aAf  Uw  mind  tA  RoBMcsa,  tlut  OwHt  wimld  draw  with 
Uaiuaa\ij,  uul  the  uiLw  becocae  sbaoriml  ia  the  amiioo.     \Vbj- 
•b'Nitcl  WA  llMt  J«wf  grow  into  lov»I  Fratdi  citizena,  if  they 
WYo  iImIi  iritli  on  th(<  principle  of  the  Rtfhu  of  Man  ?  |  UteJr 
ri'lijti'jri  y      Mr  wna  nr>  nnmiy  to  tlteir  relifpon.     A*  in   l^g^pt 
li»    hiwl    |i(of<-«»rfl    a  deep  vcnvfnlion   for   Mt>l(UDni«I, — as 
Franr"   lit'   IiimI    bpI    up   lh<!  Cliurrh   nn   iti   feet,  and   taken 
liiniwiir  llio  Kirntm  of  Cbarlcmnirnr, — so  to  the  Jews  mur 
from  ra]iiivitv  It^mapartc  woi  willing:  u»  W  n  nctr  Cjrrus. 
would    ittnliliili    iIm!  Tulmud,  (five   (lie   di«credit«d    Kabbii  «~ 
nliun  mill   ]Miwrr   tvliich   (Lfy  liail  not  hitherto  enjuvcd   in   tlic 
Weal,  mid    mtii'r  iln-ir  judicial    wnlencet,  hut    on   condition. 
'I'ho   I.nw  ol'   liinri   muit  how   to  the  OhIc  Napoleon;    mixed 
inatTlBKi't  hctwoen  JeWi  and  Gentiles  intut  be  enconraced ;  and 
%\w   vouiiK   llnhirwa  who    ilunk  away  fToai  conscription  nnut,.J 
runiliU     tW    chair   d   canon,    for  which    Cyrus    had    an    ever^f 
Hrnwlnit  drmanil.     Kin-h  weni  the  tenns  of  his  Concordat.     I('" 
will  eniruRlrd    to  ('otttil    Midi-,  the    Kmpcror's  military   Vicar- 
IlitiiiTiil,  nil"  I'niiin  ilnwn  nil  tlir  inotliiT's  Side  from  old  .Samuel 
KiTiinidi  fitmou*  under  I^ouia  XIV.     And   thii  rather  truculent 
|(i<n<in  Inhl  It  hediie  the  Secret  Commiltcc,  by  whose  hnitda  the 
|)linj)i>l>  of  the  (Irenl  Sanhedrin  wore  to  be  moved.  ^^ 

Nii|Hdi'on   hnd   a    p!ercin)C   eye,   but   his   education   was   io^| 
|M>ilpi-l,  and   III   the  bj<v«yi  of  Jewish   life  and  history  he  hn/^^ 
in'ver  Itit^elled,      Cynii  iiiifthl  pnnxwe  a  harfrnin  which   teemoj     , 
(•I  him  Uir  nnd  e<]uitnble;   the  elders  of  Uniel  liud  other  riew^tf 
llthle  in  hnitd,  lliey  in-w  r^gi-r  tn  IxtUmd  him  with  the  incenaPV 
4t|  (Itrloiital   (lallerlea.     They  diil   iiitt  slirink   from  applying  tn 
hli   Citraiean    Miije«ly  tlie  larretl   ven«-«   in  whirh   they  won  ~ 
have   ItKileil   the    Meuiah.      Their  adulation   went    beyond 
tHiUiitl«i     but    ibi-ir    nslulennu    was    ei]Da1    lo    it.       Xapolc 
Mtiiiiij;  i>ul  the  dtvnw  nf  I h»  Synod   befiuvhanii,  with   tnany  i 
|H>ivtti|iltk)'>    •ylUble,   hiul    nivarribrd    iIm   Muwere   they    must 
fUv  li>  hU  tiuealisHit.      l^id  they  loolt  od  thv  Frmeh  as  thc^^ 
Welhn'U^      »ituhl  they  be  liMal*  to  the  Jeroalvoi  whicfa  lli^H 
twul  Muil  if  KraMCvl''  Wetv'thvy  wilUi^c  to  prartiar  booot^^ 
kUiO  tHAtMk  *«  (;*<ti>  »p  UwrA.  anj  l«  intrtmatrr  with  tbe  sons 
•Mtl  ttM^ittlm  uil'  ttto  iMtMK>     To  «U  lkn>  ifcrwimli,  «««  the 
Wu  tkwy  wtMMU  iMtHitt  MMHow :  WM^  ih«r  fnanpfa  was 
iMMuit  V  ;  ih«4«  WW Unfair  >iiMw^y :  tUr  jpk-n  aolaMk  thaaka 
|»  1^  HMh   Siiov  *»  Ik*  «Imci  wf  all  ilw>»j— «aiaa  «bo  b«l 
iMwwJ  <iWw  i«  •«««  paat.     B)M  mB^  ibMy  h^t  a  Uw,  aad 
MKvMKlNt  *«  «lM  W«   WkniafM    tmmi*t  ah»  tttW  Mtv  aot 
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libermluing  or  CxlilMliitic  Jovri  coald  wilhtUnil.  In  1^.11 
the  cTown  was  set  upun  tbU  iiewlf-csltiblUhcd  Charcli  by  the 
«l«crffe  Mrliurh  Louis  Ptiilipjie  ii(rne<),  i^iving  to  (he  Rabbis  a 
IsTfte  Blijieml  frotn  the  N'aiiunal  Treasurj. 

Siy  ibat  time  proofs  were  accamulating  that  if  \apolcon  bad 
more  thaa  kopt  his  promise  to  Jacob,  the  children  of  the 
patriarch  had  forgotlpn  theirs  lo  ihc  Kinpcmr,  Cprt*inlj-,  ihcy 
SMI  loDgcr  stood  aloof  fttitn  K^l^^lpl^an  Htcictj- ;  hut  thry  had 
rat«Tvd  into  it  on  their  own  terms.      VVhy,  inde<^d,  should  they 

knot?      In  Darwinian  langua^,  it  was  a  question  of  (he  survival 
of  the  fittrst ;  and  who,  under  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  as 
It  emerged  rmm  the  campsi^ns  of  iho  Revolution,  so  fit  at  this 
natiooal    syndicate  to    huj'    up  tlic  market  nt   its  oivn   price? 
Skeichiag    the    situalion    in    outline,    it    came    to    this.      The 
ancient   feudal   r^^jimc,  which  was  one  of  status  or  hierarchy, 
with  classes  distinct  and  boundaries  irremovable,  had  come  to 
tbe  gronnd  beneath  Napadeon's  irievssaat  cannonading.     \Vher< 
erer   the  Code  Napoli^in  prevailed,  it   bad   been   blown  away 
like  tbe  fine  dust  of  the  threshing-floor.     And  even  in  Prussia 
— any,    in    the    Austria    of  Mettcrnich — it    was    swaying   and 
tottering  as  the  gronnd    heaved    under  it  during  the  stormy 
iear»  which  led  up  to  '48.     Fcuilaliim  has  never  been  itself 
SUic«  *  the  KcToluttun  on  borselurk ' — in  the  pc-rsnn  of  Rona- 
part»— rode    it  down    on    those    tumultuous    iMttlefields,  from 
Areola  to  Jena  and  Wagram.     Rut,  or  the  other  hand,  what 
waa  thr  Revolution?     A  set  of  abstract  principles,  a  crus.ide  on 
behalf  of  L'topia,  and  the  dissolving  of  the  body  politic  into  its 
(Jetneata.      VVhen  the    l^mpcror  turned  his  horse's  head   from 
Waletlim,  and  Xsthan  Kolbschild   hastened  from  tbe  same  spot 
to  Eooqacr  the   London  Stock   Exchange   by  forestalling   tbe 
news,  not  a  single  institution  on    the    Continent    wliich    bad 
existed  before  'ty^  was  left  standing,  except  the  (Christian  Church 
and  the  Jewish  Xaliun.     All  else,  though  it  might   have  the 
same  that  it  lived,  was  dead.     Eqnality  before  the  law  meant, 
as   Lacrrtius    would     have    delighted    to    behold,    'atoms   and 
Hber  * ; — as  Cailyle  has  translated  it,  '  anarchy  plus  the  police- 
nun.'     The  individual  was  called  free;  but  divorce,  and  the 
{■reoch  law  of  succession,  had  ruined  the  old  idea  of  a  family 
baaad  together  in   one  from   age  to  age.     The  guilds  of  the 
artisan  bad  been  abolislied.    Pn>perty,  though  now  paying  taxea, 
bad  m  other  duty  to  the  nation  at  large.     Even  the  army,  which 
was  recmited  hy  conscription,  spued  tho  rich.     Democracy, 
the  ;bo«t  of  which  had   afTrighted  kings   and   orersbadowed 
tbe  ^ies  of  Europe,  turned  out  to  be  a  *  golden  International.' 
Midas  rould  always  buy  up  Demos.     And  Midaa  was  a  Jew. 
VoL  liid.~No.  365.  V  There 
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There  is  a  toucb  of  irony  in  th«  Mrssianic  role  which 
Nftpoleon  dreamt  )ic  was  plitj:ing  to  I  he  Chosen  People.  He 
meaDt,  in  llir  tunbenms  »l  his  tinivtrsal  brnerolmci',  to  melt 
their  stubliom  hrnrii ;  he  would  throw  the  ducin  of  the  (ihefto 
op<-n,  nm)  bid  ihe  captives  go  Uw.  lu  the  same  monieai,  be 
bade  them  take  their  Talmud  with  them.  That  was  to  make 
them  their  own  Ghetto,  wherever  they  went.  The  idea  of  a 
race  which  is  hound,  not  to  the  soil  thej'  are  iprung  I'rom,  bat 
to  the  Law  thej  carrj  in  ihrir  )M>»om«,  was  perhaps  too 
Tecondite  for  th<!  element  of  lucid  pm»e  wherein  that  large  but 
not  tublime  g<!niuK  lived  and  moved.  Such  a  phenomenon  was 
ind<^  rare,  and  almost  unique.  The  oidv  other  perfect 
instant^'  may  be  that  of  the  Parsees,  with  thctr  Avesia  and 
their  strict  usage) ;  but  tbey  were  at  no  time  scattered  through 
the  world,  and  the  Jews  arc  everywhere, — a  single  race,  with 
strict  human  boundaries,  that  none  may  cross  except  by 
proaelytism;  nor  do  they  welcome  proselytes.  We  may  be 
sure  that  Napoleon  did  nut  know  what  he  was  duing  when  he 
introduced  among  the  atoms  of  disorganixei)  Kur<>{M!  this  old- 
world  (aste,  not  only  permitting  but  insisting:  that  ihey  should 
take  Western  names  and  surname*,  and  letting  them  into  every 
profession.  Having  their  own  exclusive  law,  their  clan  pre- 
judices, their  hereditary  instincts,  they  were  asked  to  plead  in 
the  courts,  to  sit  on  the  judge's  bench,  to  administer  as  pref«cta 
and  sub-prefects  among  a  Christian  population,  to  mix  in 
society  with  those  who  diiTered  from  them  in  religion,  in 
ethics,  in  manners,  in  beating.  The  principle  of  Democracy, 
as  it  mas  carried  out,  left  individuals  to  their  own  resources. 
But  Israel  was  only  democratic  for  itself;  to  the  world  it 
behaved  as  a  wcU-disciplined  army,  trained  according  to  a 
plan  which  every  man  b(^1on|tng  to  it  comprel}cndc<d  and 
loved  as  his  very  life.  That  plan  was  the  law  of  Kahbinism, 
written  on  the  llethly  tables  of  the  Jen's  heart.  And  \apolcon 
decreed  it  throughout  bis  Kmpire. 

It  is  a  widespread,  and  perhaps  a  natural  delusion,  to 
suppose  that  the  modern  Jew  regulates  his  conduct  by  the  Old 
Teslatnent,  diligently  read  and  fervently  followed.  An  immense 
delusion,  nevertheless!  Private  judgment  of  this  philoaophic 
kind  has  never  had  its  day  in  Israel.  The  Jews,  as  a  nation, 
not  only  do  not  read  the  Itihle,  but  are  unacquainted  with  iia 
contents.  When  Moses  Mendel ss»hn  deMin]  to  recall  his 
'  brethren  from  the  hateful  or  absuid,  nay  the  blasphemous 
(radilions  which  overspread  iheir  Law  as  with  a  veil,  he  found 
it  necessary  that  the  Pentateuch  should  be  rendered  into 
German.     In  the  Hebrew  it  was  to  most  of  (hero,  as  Graeir  is 
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willinff  to  admit,  n  strange  and  even  «n  uniatclligibls  book. 
Tbc  transUtioo  vts  r«3«nteil  by  orthodox  Ieii<)f»,  not  as  bring 
saperflooDs,  bQt  on  lh«  grouDd  ihut  to  rpul  au)' Gerttinn  writing 
wrhatsocTrT  wai  a  mortnl  sin.  Lon;;  n^o  ihe  pn>rL-rb  ran  in 
Isrsel  ibai  thp  Biblr,  compared  with  the  Mishnti,  '  wus  as  wntcr 
onto  wiup.'  Erudito  Kabbis  could  not  hnvc  rrpeatcd  th«  Ten 
Cominandinents  ;  itnd  the  c«>niin«ntarj  was  alwk^s  more  inspired 
than  ibe  ttst.  If,  in  the  «ightei;nth  i:enturj-,  men's  oyrs  had 
been  tiniirn  once  more  to  tbe  Scriptures,  it  na*  oivinj!',  aenin 
s«rs  ibe  bisU>rian,  to  'the  visionary  perversities'  of  the  '  New 
Cb&Ksidim.'  That  is  a  sentence  which  speaks  volume*  for  tbe 
nealect  into  which  the  Bible  had  fallen. 

N«)t  from  disbelief,  hnwpver, — the  Thorah  was  still  God's 
infallibte  word.  But,  in  Judaism,  tbe  word  is  ft  Law,  and  tbe 
Law  needs  expositors,  «nd  their  decisions,  embalmed  in  the 
T«ltnud  nrci>difie<)  in  tbe  Mtiulcban  Arucb,  were  the  lamp  by 
wbicb  men  n-od  into  Muses  and  the  Prophets  their  peculiar 
fancies,  or  deiluced  tbence  the  conclusions  on  which  they  acted. 
We  must  regard  the  Hebrews  of  the  Dispersion  as  living  under 
^  a  C*noa    Law,   administered  by  ecclesiastical    lawyers    whose 

■  jadgnienU  were  final.  And  the  sanction  was  notbin|;  less  than 
I       anatbetna, — ihe  dreadful    Cbereni,  which   cut  oT  a  man   from 

hoateaDd  home,  from  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  from  all  whom  he 
CDold  rrlr  upon  a*  his  kindred.  To  be  eicummunicate  was 
la  be,  literally,  an  uuteotl.  In  that  choking  world  of  tbe 
Ghetto,  no  man  was  permitted  to  call  bis  soul  his  own.  Did 
he  braUc  this  judge-made  law?  At  once,  unless  he  submitted, 
eapnlsioa  foHowMl.  He  mutt  leave  his  nation  as  the  gate 
dMnl  upon  him ;  and  whither  could  he  turn,  except  he  would 
L     sposiatixe  from  the  creed  that  wits  written  in  his  flesh? 

■  A  creed,  imdoubtcdty,  but  far  mon-  primitive  than  our  Western 
H  Binds,  always  speculating  in  ubttract  terras,  can  imagine. 
H  Half  tbe  disputes  of  Christendom  have  sprung  from  the 
P  ttocrilical    attempts    of    Greeks,    or    Germans,    or    Latins,    to 

dtaoover  in  the  bold  metaphors  and  vivid  imagery  of  a  dialect 
(bal  bats  do  metaphysics,  tbe  answer  to  questions  never  started 
hj  Setniles.  When  we  call  their  doctrine  a  rrre^l,  we  do  not 
Tnn  that  it  is  a  systematic  philosophy.  Xo,  it  is  a  dis'ipiine, 
(Moded  on  reverence  to  n  Law  proclaimed  amid  the  lightnings 
of  Sinai  by  a  Lawgiver.  It  is  concerned  with  actions,  not  with 
tfkleiDcots  of  unircTsa)  and  necessary  truth.  *  Do  noble  things, 
taA  dream  them  nil  day  long ! '  said  Charles  Kingsley  ;  arMl  tbe 
ItBp'  bas  been  eagerly  c:auglit  Up  as  a  grand  expression  of 
iadaisn.  Hut  have  there  not  been  Hebrew  philosopliers. 
•nfaodox  too,  like  the  illustrious  .MaimanJdes?     Certainly ;  but 
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for  Israel  ibcir  fame  rests  on  what  thry  linvc  decided  as  casaisis, 
not  on  any  Imnliing  Uint  concent  ihc  nalutc  or  the  scope  of 
ihio^i.  An  (itlhixlox  ievi  i%  one  wlin  lie«ps  the  I^ir  as 
i-spii]in<lril  Viy  liia  Kabbi*.  Hl-  may  b«  an  idealist  or 
tnalcfialikt,  and  range  tbn>ii|(b  all  ttie  ra^arirt  of  tpeculatif 
providcil  only  llint  be  <Io«s  uot  deny  tbe  Shema,  *  Heal 
O  luael,  tbe  Lord  thy  God  is  one  God,*  and  that  he  acknoi 
ledges  Jacob  to  be  the  Chosen  People. 

If  it  were  laid  to  bean  by  disputants,  whether  In  the  press  <>" 
the  pulpit,  that  Judaism  'dnrrs  at  practice,'  nn<)  is  not,  like 
Ctinsiinniit,  a  mrtapbvtirni  ri-ligion,  wo  should  be  spared  tbe 
waste  of  words  on  butb  sides  which  is  nlwa_vs  «-en  wbenevcr 
the  Jrnish  Question  is  ditcusved.  Al  this  time  of  Aay  who 
would  spend  his  breath  in  proving  thai  ibe  spirit  of  mmlrni 
legislation  forbids  us  to  coinhnl  speculative  heresies  with  fioc, 
or  imprisonnirnl,  or  soeinl  ostracism?  Itut  again,  nbo  luu 
ever  denied  that  the  Ijiw  may  deal  willi  overt  acts?  And, 
fiirlhrrinore,  if  a  rclij^ion  is  nntt  of  commandments  rather  than 
s\ stems,  it  may  well  bi.-  ti  duly  to  enijuirv  into  what  it 
mmmnndx,  Suppote  the  religion  is  a  fiolity  and  its  prescript 
tions  tend  (o  form  a  definite  cbaracler,  to  create  an  exclusive 
spirit;  imagine  them  ni  regulating  commerce,  education, 
intercourse  witli  strangcrt,  and  a*  colouring  all  life  and 
literature, — then,  to  let  il  go  simply  nndrr  the  name  of  religion, 
as  though  it  wcri^  a  man's  personal  miriapbysics,  will  bv  to 
overlook  il*  meaning  altogether.  Judaism  has  made  th« 
modern  Jew:  he  is  tbe  outcome,  not  of  private  judgment 
«3[eTcised  ou  tbe  Bible,  but  of  centuries  tashioned  by  tt 
Mishna  and  the  Grmara ;  every  fibre  in  him  thrills  to  the  wor 
hi*  teachers  have  spoken.  The  religion  has  foniiet)  the  Iril 
which  cannot  now  ilevrlope  into  the  habits  of  European  culiur 
riretit  the  religion  vanish.  For  it  consists,  wc  say  once  mor 
not  in  btdiefi  but  in  sacred  customs. 

Customs  which  do  themselves  rest  on  a  liti'inl  carrying  out 
the  ancient  Rible  words,  but  to  lengths  so  extravagant,  with 
cjisuistry  so  minute  and  acrupulous,  that  we  seem  in  rradic 
about    them    to    be   <Ienling    with   a  race    which    never   could 
disengage    itself  from    hieroglyphics    to    grasp  their    meaoir 
apart.     Thus,  on  tbe  one  hand,  it  shall  be  doubtful,  in  spite 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  references  in  the  Old  Testaraeui 
*Sbeol,'  whether  inimartalily  be  an  article  of  the  Jewish  cree 
That  dispute  between  Sadducee  and  i'hnrisee    is    not   endedl 
neither  can  it  be  said  to  show  signs  of  life ;  it  does  not  troubl 
the  orthodox  or  divide  the  commanity.     On  the  other  hanc^ 
there  can  be  no  question  how  tbe  S«bMtb  is  tu  be  observed; 

and 
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*anc   Iiunilred    :iO(l    fiftr-six  double   pages  of  ri>1i»  in   tlie 

abvlon  Talmud,'  sa_v»  E<lersheim,  do  not  extinuiit  ili«  cases  for 

which  rpt!»l3' ■**!■■  *^  1^<I  dawn,      lo  this  jnlinil«  maze,  where 

'hcd^ssnd  ramparts  about  tbe  I^ir'  arc  multiplied  until  tba 

mind  sinks  beneath  them,  wc  rccof;nise  a  scbninstlcittn  that  was 

t»rr   haniiing  mountains  on  a  tingle  hair.     The  letter,  divided 

»nd    subdiriiieil,  the  parable   turned   tt)   stone,  the  simple  and 

Knatural  fneaninjc  of  primitire  onlinancvs  phijed  upon  by  a  legnl 

Bl>rrasduil  wbo  eould  never   see  what  was  before  hi*  e^e«, — the 

laoDStroui  perversion  of  stllables  and  signs  that   issued  in  (be 

^arilJ  Cabbsls, —  all  this  makes   tbe  staple  and  ibe  substance  of 

Hiha  Taltnud  as  distinct  fmm  the   Bible   which  it  pretends  lo 

^krep  in  view.     Scbnlars.  like  Bishop  Thirlwal),  have  described 

tl  io  terra*  wbldi   we  will  not  reproduce;   but,  nssuiedly,  there 

never  was  a  IricisUlion  at  nnm  si>  vexiiliout  and   so  innnc,  tn 

damoiaus  fur  dicine  honour*  to   itself,  and  so  little  tolerant  uf 

huiMD  weakness.      A  writer  of  our  own  lime,  whose  enthusiasm 

^  (or  tiw  glories  of  Israel  has  survived  his  acquaintance  with 

BTalmndic   coatom,    Mr.    Israel    Zannwill,    allnws    one    of    bu 

Hdkanurtrrs  to  sar  that  (he  SfnaKo<;iie  dare   not    Iranslntc  the 

BSfanlcfaan  Arucb   into  Kn°liah.     But  translations,  with  clmpter 

^  and  verse,  wbirh  give  from  the  original  soort'cs  m^ny  |rrotesque, 

and  some  delcslnblr,  preeepts  <>f  the  great  Jewiih  Tradition,  are 

alreadr  eitant.     Their  accuracy   ba*   never    been    impeached  ; 

and  tbe  silence  which  is  steadily  maintained  in  regard  to  them 

«■   Um  part  of  modern   israeliies  tells  its  own  tale.     However, 

w«  do  not  need  to  plunge  iotu  these  miry  deeps.     The  common 

MMervanres  are  enough   to  prore  all   we  have  here   lulvancctl, 

thai  Judaism  is  a  religion  of  the  letter,  cosuitlieally  interpreted, 

aboonding  in   bunlens,  subtle  .tml   ranijtsiir,  which,  by  lenvJaK 

ibe  power  of  anathema  in  the  hands  of  the  Rntibis,  has  set  up 

aa  uainipoient  tribunal    fmrn   which,  cscepl   at   tbe   price    of 

•pMlasv.  there  is  no  eseajx-. 

Thai  is  the  system  on  which  Napoleon  stamped  the  imperial 
■al,  and  betirvrti  iliat  he  was  emnneipatlng  n  people.  '  Lrarn, 
my  soo,'  says  the  Bonk  of  Caphtor,  'to  give  strictnr  attention 
wbm  (he  saff  speaks,  than   to  the  words  of  tbe  l^w.     A  sin 

r'mt  their  teaching  is  grsver  than  lo  break  the  Law,'  And 
'Candelabrum  Luri*,'  according  to  Buxlorf,  declares,  'All 
ttaat  mir  Rabbis  have  uught  in  tbeir  discnuries  must  be 
•ccrpled  as  equal  to  tbe  Law  of  .Moses.  And  i(  aught  which 
falla  (mm  them  appear  to  be  eiagse rated,  or  contrary  to  nature, 
ar  to  |Ass  our  underslsmlin^,  we  should  charge  it  to  the  dninest 
«i  our  own  minds  railier  than  to  their  sentrnoes."  To  the  same 
>&st,  although  in  other  langange,  Graelz,  when  summing  up 
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with  eulogy  Moiidel*K>lm's  controversial  work  nacied  *Jftu- 
ulrm,' — '  Jutlamn,'  he  afliritiv,  'is  aot  a  revealed  religion,  but 
a  revealed  le^islalioo.'  Once  more,  in  reporting  the  inRnite 
CTcdutitv  and  subiervicnce  of  ihc  people  to  their  trachcrs,  and 
the  sHprrmc  (logmalism  with  which  these  decided  on  all 
quffslion*  of  prnclice,  on  tbc  ainftdncs*  of  reading  Cientile 
litvialurt-,  and  the  duty  of  abstention  from  intnrcounc  with  lh« 
world  outside,  th<:!r  hixtorian  add*  bis  t(!«tiu<Mi^',  however 
unwilling,  to  that  of  Ilaxnagv,  whi-it!  Xhn  latter  aiuerts  that  '  the 
ilabbis  overlook  no  means  of  strtiiglbcning  their  authority; 
ther  maintain  that  whosoever  breaks  their  laws  is  guilty  of 
death,  and  allege  the  most  terrific  examples  of  the  aanic' 
They  would  have  laughed  to  scoin  the  diittnction  taken  at 
Paris  by  the  Great  Sanbcdrin  between  those  elements*  in  th<;ir 
religion  which  bad  only  a  temporary  and  passing  signiGciuicc, 
and  those  which  were  for  nil  time, — lictwcen  the  purely  Iri 
and  the  everlastingly  human.  To  the  Jew  every  jot  and  tit 
of  the  tradition  is  divine,  and  who  will  date  to  revoke 
Who,  af;ain,  that  has  been  reared  in  the  Ghetto,  can  set  bimse 
in  opposition  to  his  teachers,  when  from  the  first  dawn  of 
intelligence  he  has  seen  them  revered  on  all  sides  as  having  the 
CCHinsel  of  the  Almighty?  No  power,  except  it  be  nllerly 
independent  of  them,  and  erectt'd  on  its  own  foundation,  can 
prevail  against  the  Kabbinale  with  a  born  Hebrew.  VVas  any 
such  power  extant  when  their  daj*  of  ftuf^dom  broke  ? 

There  was  one  such,  and  Mendelssohn,  under  the  guidance  of 
Leasing,  discovered  it  for  bis  nation.  Christians  he  did  not 
wrish  them  to  become  ;  he  never  would  be  a  Christian  himself. 
Hut  he  felt  the  undying  cbaim  of  the  Greek  masterpi<>cr« ;  he 
was  alive  to  the  beauty  and  the  grace  in  which  Hellenic 
philosophers,  and  above  all  I'tnto,  had  clothed  their  sp<^4Tula- 
tions;  and,  his  eyes  thus  cnlighteneil,  when  he  studied  the 
pages  of  bis  own  Bible,  they  shone  forth  to  him  with  »  sublime 
majesty  that  hitherto  lie,  and  his  generation.  Lad  never  beheld 
in  them.  The  key,  then,  to  Hebrew  wisdom,  roust  be  sought 
among  the  Greeks.  Let  the  Rabbis  cioit  their  cells,  silence 
their  hateful  Yiddish  jargon,  learn  to  speak  their  own  language 
with  propriety  and  distinction ;  let  ihcm  put  away  absurd 
gloises  which  rutted  the  fine  gold,  and  obey  the  noblest  of  tticir 
prophets  who,  far  from  laying  it  under  anathema,  had  tliemselvet 
cnltivaled  the  learning  of  tlie  heathen.  This  argument,  wfaich 
Mendelssohn,  had  he  been  versetl  in  mediaeval  hiiturv,  might 
iiave  driven  home  with  irresistible  force,  only  exasperated  the 
Polish>(ierman  Synagogue,  then  most  degraded  and  roost  dog- 
matic in  iu  ignorance.     The  beadst long  Weuely, pious,  < 
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«ith  rvmarkablr  gifts  of  lan<;iing<-,  rrpcalcd  and  cnforrrd  it 

in  his  Inter  to  ihc  Aiistrinn  Jrw»,  March  1 1»2,  while  imploring 

bis  trib«^nicn  to  arccpt  in  a  conli.-il  *pirit   ihn  lihctiirs  which 

I    Jcncpli  II.  was  at  that  time  li»l<lin£  out  to  tlicm.     This  ilnring 

Hinnavator  they  put  tu  the  Imii.     His  Letter  w.-ts  puhlicly  j^iven 

Ptu  tfa«  Bamesat  Lissa,«vea  as  Mendelssohn's  Gcrtn.in  Pentutifucb 

bad   be«u  hutnt,  under  the  Rubbis'  uuiharity,  in  Puland.     Yet, 

otweirea  Graelz  in  summing  ap  this  coolrovcrsv,theTaImudiBtt 

wmr   still   in  the   rij;ht.     Mendclttohn  knd    Wcstelj,  in  their 

cAbrta  to  de«n»e  the  Temple,  had  tapped  ili  foundaiioR.     The 

«U  ri^il  form  nf  Judaism  could  nu  longer  maintain  itself, — at 

aojr    ratr,  among  the   learned.     Or,  as  much  recent  literature, 

s^ious  jumI  satirical,  proves,  the  question  fur  Israel  bad  come  to 

be  identical  with  that  which  troubles  onhodox  Cbristians  ererj- 

wfaere,  how  to  secure  genuine  adherents  among  those  whom  the 

Illdl  III  spirit  hm  brought  under  its  spell.  Ti>  kei-p  thcTalmud 
pSK  and  undefiird  in  the  obscure  villages  of  the  Ukraine  or  in 
dw  bflTris  of  I'odolia  was  not  dilTicult.  How  long  would  it 
asTTire  in  Jlerlin  ?  . 
"Siot  daring  one  generation,  so  it  would  appear  when 
JUcndelaaohn  died,  and  the  most  distinguished  men  and  women 
of  hia  circle  gave  themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  German, 
«aliiinw  While  fre*b  contests,  marked  with  the  old  mediaeval 
■age  and  violence,  were  taking  place  in  Poland  between 
ITaJaatKlists  and  Chassidim, — or,  as  we  should  say,  between  the 
High  and  Dry  onhodox  and  fanatical  Dissenters, — among  the 
ynotfa  of  Berlin  a  pusion  was  springing  up  for  the  study  of 
Hrbrev  in  its  classical  forms.  They  were  c<juallv  attracted  by 
^  new-  and  hriliiant  literature  uf  tlie  KathiTlnnd,  which  was 
ifaen  illustrated  bv  the  immortal  names  of  (iuethc,  Schiller,  Jean 
1^1,  and  Kant.  The  '  Measfim,'  or  *  Reapers,'  gathered  in 
Ikcir  harvest  of  learning.  Men  like  the  Fiicdliiodera,  ttarting 
fnai  KOoigsberg.  bad  sptcwl  far  and  wide  an  influence  which 
«••  to  create  tbc  new  era  of  antiquarian  research  an<l  poetic 
iliimiim  There  came  to  pau  in  Western  Huropr  a  New- 
H^vTW  Reaainaiice,  thanks  to  the  energy,  if  we  may  not  call 
it  the  genius,  of  Friedrichsfeld,  Franco  Meudex,  Ensheim, 
Eachrl,  and  BresseJau.  Vet  again,  the  question  was  raised, 
is  ii  law  fnl  tu  engage  in  the  aludy  of  the  Bible,  to  be  acquainted 
nh  heatben  literature  and  philosophy,  or  to  cultivate  tlic 
wiinii  i"  'The  great  Rabbi*,'  we  ate  told  by  the  historian, 
'  Fwtiil  Landau,  Kaphael  Cohen,  and  others,  cindcmned  such 
^■diaa';  bat  there  was  a  division  among  them  and  novelty 
fned  tbc  day.  In  almost  every  large  community  a  iNuid  was 
fataad  fd  the  '  Enlightened,'  or  the  'Xeft,'- — HjiK  Jews  have  ever 
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unce  liei!!)  n  w<.OI>kni)wn  tp(M;ii!«,  in  \hf%e  latter  ytar*  multl- 
plj^ing  fii«t, — and  tlmugh  Wiey  liad  mil  broken  with  ibe  old 
■cbooT,  tbeir  action 'bonlcred  on  secession.'  But  (beir  forlrpss 
and  centra  was  Berlin. 

*  The  eagerness  of  Fredeiick  11.  for  money,' obaer res  Gractz 
with  driigblful  nalcfti,  '  and  for  cnricbin<;  the  land,  hnd  nlmost 
coinpi-ltcd  the  Jews,  cspcciatlv  those  of  Berlin,  to  Rccumul.-iie 
ca|iitfil.'  Here  is  one  of  the  xnif.  srnlenn-s,  in  this  colossal 
inoounient  of  Irnitiing,  ihnt  lightly  touch  ujxia  the  chapter  of 
modern  bislurv  Known  us  '  La  haute  Haoque.'  If  we  read  only 
Professor  Graetz,  we  shall  hardly  be  uware  of  its  existence. 
Frederick,  therefore,  meaning  to  enrich  the  kingdom  of  Prassia, 
had  ob)i|;cd  various  Jews  tu  become  millionaires,  nid/iTr^nM'; 
and  sinrc  ihey  were  eiclodcd  from  the  Court  and  the  army,  y« 
then,  as  nlwavi,  roreird  social  distinction,  they  lurneil  their 
thoughts  to  literature.  In  ihnt  province  they  could,  at  all  events, 
exercise  the  privilege  of  entertaining  its  leaders  at  aeilhelic  leas 
or  even  noble  banquets.  The  Herlin  salons,  though  never  equal 
to  the  French  in  wit  or  politeness,  soon  gained  a  reputation  : 
it  was  chiefly  in  then  thai  the  peculiar  efflucDCo  called  '  Geisi ' 
might  be  discerned.  For  this  kind  of  light  sarcastic  humour, 
nnnrt  but  superficial,  and  manul'nciured  every  day  accordmi; 
h>  a  recipe  which  is  simple  enough  when  stalnl,  the  fashionable 
Jew  has  always  shown  his  aptitude.  VVc  cannot  overlook  it  in 
Disraeli's  novels  ;  and  French  writers  like  Druinont  confess 
with  a  sl^h  that  the  young  Hebiew  of  the  'Gaulois'or  the 
*  Figaro'  is,  in  this  respect,  more  Parisian  than  ibe  Parisians 
themselves.  Its  native  name  is  c/mtzbah,  or — to  traDslate  terv 
mildly — 'sell-confidence.'  Schopenhauer  bos  remarked,  with 
his  usual  acuteitess,  that  there  is  one  quality  which  ts  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  from  the  Jewish  character, — it  is 
verecuiiilia,  modesty,  the  shy  feeling  which  in  true  genius 
resembles  the  blush  on  a  maiden's  cheek,  and  heightens  the 
grace  that   it  seems  to  render  uncertain.     Compare,  ftom  this 

Koint  of  view,  Shelley's  or  even  Shakespeare's  lyiic  verse  wiib 
leinc's, — and  jet  Heine,  in  the  *  Bucb  dcr  Lieder,'  is  supreme 
among  the  Xcw-Uebrcw  singers.  But  he  is  never  diffident, 
not  in  the  most  troubled  or  the  most  passionate  hour  of  his 
serenading.  Anil  his  prote,  with  its  Orient.tl  richness,  ita 
epigrams,  its  lightning-tUshcs,  alHiunds  in  c/iutiliah  ;  it  has  the 
insolence  of  u  jmnviiu  that  but  *  arrived,'  not  by  n-ason  of  bis 
wealth,  but  thauk*  to  his  undeniable  gifts  of  genius. 

'  Incisive  wit  and  versatile  knowledge,'  but  no  depth  of 
thought,  were  the  distinguishing  marks  of  culture  at  Berlin. 
No  prejudice  withheld  these  *  enlightened'  Jews  from  admiring 
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I'niuure,  When  (be  French  Revolution  wna  appToachiii]^, 
Mhlirabesu  found  hintBcIf  a  lion  in  the  drawing-room  ol'  Henrietta 
Ueru ;  T^t  he  passed  &  sharp  censure  on  ihc  Prussians  in  that 
cttrt  Bajing  '  Rnllrn  but  not  ripe,'  whieh  sums  up  his  obscrra- 
tiont.       *  Cultured    Christinn    rciutht ' — in    tbul    cbnrmi-il    and 

■  rbanningcirrle.cnvsOniel/.and  wemust  be  forgiven  irni*  think 
H  of  *L<rth3ir'  wliili?  we  read — *met  with  the  beautitul  JewUli 

damsrls  imil  other  ladies  who  moved  round  Henrietta  like  her 
satelHles.  These,  however,  were  not  mere  ornaments  of  that 
salon  ;  tbey  took  an  sctivc  part  in  the  intellecloni  comnanioti- 
ship,  and  distinguished  ihrmtclves  bj  their  nrtginnlily  of  spirit.' 
Be'tter  had  Ihry  lived  in  se<:htsion,  nor  forgiitlen  the  househuid 
pieties  whieb  their  Talmud,  so  Knitern  niid  severe  in  nil  that 
relate*  to  womankind,  has  piescrjbed  to  iliem!  The  Jewesses 
nf  Berlin  lost  in  reputation  what  they  gained  in  lefinemenL 
1^  in  the  Ghetto,  ihej  did  not  marry  for  love,  yet, once  wedded, 
tiwT  were  faithful,  fiat  now,  while  the  orthodox  grew  more 
foasilixed,  the  new  generation  was  sanrificing  to  eulture  their 
st#«diness  of  conduct,  iheir  principles,  and  nt  last  their  n-ligion. 
Joseph  Mendelssohn  founded  'the  Society  of  Friend s,' which 
idupted  fur  it*  motto  a  sentence  ihut  Goethe  mi^bt  have 
wriitea,  'To  seek  the  truth,  to  love  the  beautiful,  to  detire  the 
fpXM),  and  to  do  the  best.'  That  was  ma{;ni(iceni,  perhaps,  but 
was  it  Judaism?  Henrietta  Hertz,  says  the  historian  bitterly, 
nade  of  her  boose  in  Berlin  a  Midianice  tent.  Thither  resorted 
Wilhdm  von  HuinlKddt,  Gentz,  Schleicrmacher,  Friedrich 
Scblrgvl.  We  re.id  nf  ambigunut  relations,  hlij^hted  characters, 
Jirorces,  betrayals,  and  ihe  widesjiread  inleciion  of  those  prin- 
ripla  which  the  *  ^creat  Piican '  of  Weimar  was  to  glorify  in  his 
'  Elective  Affinities.'  The  correspondence  of  young  B6nio 
vilb  Madame  HertE,-  published  in  our  time,  will  give  some 
ftartting  proofs  of  the  height  to  which  Komnnticism  had  risen 
■inoD^  these  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Covenant.  It  is  abun- 
dantly lyrical,  and  does  not  savour  much  of  the  Ten  Cuinmand- 
menu.  Komancr  seemed  to  be  another  name  for  revolt;  it 
»u  so  will)  Friedrich  Scblegel.  And  we  may  trace  in  thetS' 
L   Itifh-flown  rhapsodies  more  than  one  tendency  which  has  stnoe 

■  been  absorbed,  with  very  little  change,  into  the  movctncnt  now 
B  known  as  the  Deca«]ence, 

H  Of  all  iheM  paiti-colotircd  actors  and  actresses  on  the  Kcrlin 
H  «»ee.  none  has  achieved  more  lasting  fame  than  Kahel — lb-' 
H  Rachel  Levioc  who  afterwanis  marriiil  Varnhagen  von  KnM\  Her 
r  ncmnry  recalls  that  of  many  another  since  gone  down  to  Hades 
I  and  the  boose  uf  death.  She,  like  Madame  Herts  and  Dorothea 
MeodelMofaiit  became  ■  Christian.     Baptism  was  the  passport 
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to  Tojal  Tavour,  to  TatliiuR,  lo  European  tocicly.  in  iae  time 
the  'Almanacb  do  GoiUa*  itself.     MvndcUsohD,  with   all 
ulmirabli^  qualities,  bad  been  a  mcrt-  Schutzjutlr,  as  whn  sbouli 
suy,  '  one  ol  His  Majost^s  Jrws.'     I)«wn  to  the  year  1S48  ti 
HeliTcws  ot'  East  Prussia  were  «prf»,  and  liable  tii  many  «tri 
ref[uIations.       Rabcl    and    Dorothea,    and     the    other    Jewi 
women  of  cultun:,  must  have  l<ii>ke(I  U|H>a   tliemselves,  w 
th«y   bowed    their  heads  at  the  baptisiual   foni,  a*  those    fi 
octoroons  did  who  escaped  in  turn's  dress  to  Canada  I'rom  t 
■lavp-holding  Soulb.     \\  by  should  they  endure  the  scom  of 
nee  to  which  in  no  endowment  of  mind,  in  no  beauty  or  accoi 
plisfament,  they  seemed  inferior?    But  freedom  was  not  for  the: 
unless  lliey  whispered  the  Apostles'  Crec»i.     Graelz — we  m 
pardim  him— is  scvcrr  upon  tnem.     To  others  it  will  seem  th: 
their  change  of  n-ligion,  if  such  we  are  to  call  it,  was  a 
with  exiL-uualing  circumstances. 

The  Greeks  bearing  their  gift*  in  the  shape  of  a  romant 
Christianity,  were  (bus  rapidly  winning  to  modem  ways  er 
Israelites  no  less  venerable  than  David  Fricdlunder,  women 
cultirated  as  Rahel,  and  wealthy  aspiring  youth*  from  BcrU 
Breslau,  and  K6nigsberf;.  It  was  a  movement  which  promi 
to  resolve  the  Jewish  (jiiestion  by  putting  an  end,  even  in  tbci 
public  schools,  to  studies  hitherto  looked  upon  a>  eminent] 
Hebraic — to  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  lo 
regard  for  Talmud  and  Kabbinisui.  In  the  same  hour  ll 
check  was  given,  not  by  isealols  of  the  Law,  but,  as  Graelz  is 
well  warranted  in  observing,  by  Fichte  the  philosopher,  Goe 
the  poci,  and  Schleiermaebier  the  Gnostic  preacher.  Ali  tb< 
aecortling  to  their  kind,  delcated  the  Jews.  \o  wra|»(i  cou 
prosper  against  Israel  so  long  as  the  victorious  i-'nench 
Repablicsin  or  Imperial — were  overrunning  Euro]H;  and  pri 
claiming  in  its  capitals  the  Kights  of  Man.  Did  they  appe: 
io  tiollADd  ?  The  Jews  immediately  claimed  and  exercised  the 
privileges  of  free  citizens.  Were  tbey  masters  of  Frankfort' 
The  old  Judengasse  was  at  once  thrown  open  ;  and,  at  the  cost 
a  ransom  which  the  kinsfolk  of  the  Rothschilds  gladly  paid, 
long-established  order  of  things  was  rvversnrd.  All  tbron 
Germany  with  the  French  banner  went  a  rejoicing  Jewish 
crowd,  full  of  delight  in  their  unexpected  iMeuiah.  Uut  the 
*  battle  of  the  Nations '  took  place  at  Leipzig  on  October  XSth, 
1613.  NajMileon  and  his  Kmpirc  passed  away  like  a  vision  in 
the  night ;  and  then  it  was  that  the  seed  which  Fichte  and  the 
other  rhnrapions,  not  surely  of  Christendom,  had  sown,  sprang 
up  into  armed  men.  Fioni  Waterloo  to  the  dowutall  of  the 
liourlwns  was  a  period  of  danger  to  the  Israelites  at  laigv,  and 
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thsaie    to    tbc   tmcnlcnt  *Gena«a-iBcdt*TaI,* 


or 
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plilvUwr*  and  ■amui*.  of  wbidi  tt  it  noC  puuiblc  ta 
%p  the  mroiorT  vtilboot  pus  «nd  aonu«. 

Fichtr-.  not  «o  i|[tioUe  penoa,  nor  bv  iastiact  oiwl,  nuj  b* 
t«gftRl«d   a«  ttit?  faii>«r  mad  »poMle  of  ttui  uiu-Seaiiie  cnuadc 
wlitcli    in    our  Uar  luu  j;ra«n  to  Mich  iau  profutttoiu.     He, 
mote  lb»a  »nv  one  man,  raatrd  his 'Tratictt'  bmhrm  to  ihe 
eaoacto«un«ss  that  ibcT  alirajs  h»i  batnl  ibe  Jew,  and  alrsjs 
beaat  to   batr  bim.     Oibcn  Ins  eloqarat,  bat  fu  cxcndin^ 
him    in    the    Tcoom    of  ibeir  ipeccfa,  dU\,  iad<^r«I,  stir   op  the 
noplc — Rtibt,  anil    Frifs,  and   Hnntll-Kailuwikv,   namrt   now 
uppiW    futgottcQ.     AtUiirzbuTf,  Fruikfurt,  Darm(i.i(lt, 
n«h,  Hcidelb^rfc,  tfi«re  vttte  rtuts,  not  aln^vi  uuncc-uinpanied^ 
by  blaodaiiMj,  ia    which   the  fi«rce  old  crj   '  ilrp.  b«p.'  wax 
bianl  ODce  more,  and   lu-ae)  uiffered  iatult  and  outra^.     Tbe 
ngbtA  for  which  thej  had  ^rea  their  gold  in  tbc  Imperial  city 
«•  Ul«  Main  wrrr  takrn  from  th«m.     ProMia  rcprsled  all  its 
irats  in  ihrir  favnur.    Austria,  with  iu  ingrainnl  dislika 
for  nrvolatirmarr  {irincipli^  li.-id  almulv,  on  tbr  fall  nf  Napol«oil^i 
MESt  ibetn   back  tii  tbe  (ihelto.     Saxonjr  nas  ollol  'the  Pro- 
testant Spain  of  the  Jewt,'  and  not  even  its  king**  chiralmns 
^feroduQ  to  tbe  French  C}rus  could  avail  aught  tovaitls  their 
fncdota.      Thns.   a   >harp  east   wind    fullowed    tbe  glowing 
Matfainc    in    which   ihev   had    ceriaiol}'  rcoGwrd    their  youth, 
■hhongh    at    the    risk,  as  orthodox  Kabbiniim  well  knew,  of 
baring  grafleil   npnn    ihcir  stork   the  blue  flower  of  lomaaoc^ 
naj,  tbe  Chrislinn  pnnsiim- dower  itself.     Tbat  drctun  and  that 
danger  wrrv  suddenly  dixpcllcd  by  tbc  rude  blast  of  pcrtccu- 
tino.     Heacefurth    the  Jews  would   welcome  any  change   that 
ibooic   the  Pnusiau   monarchy,  or  brought   back    the  days    of 
\apuleoD,  or  smote  with  a  wasting  diseaw!  tbat  Austria  which 
was  tbe  brad   and  I'lont  of   the    Holy    AUiaoce.     From    Itild 
Ktil  far  on  in  the  ceolurv,  Judaiiiu,  detpile  its   millionaires 
and  its  loans  lo  the  kings  of  Kurope,  serred  with  the  left  wing 
of  tbe  KcTolation. 

Ves,  and  its  weapons  were  kern ;  lufTcring  had  sfanrpcned 
iWm,  and  still  ruorc  a  certain  apprehension  that  evil  was  near 
at  hand.  Sn  Ii>nfr  as  all  (lorrmmcnis  followetl  a  Cunttervatjve 
policT,  tbe  m«aus  of  warfare  must  he  sought  in  literature,  in 
jBonsUsm,  in  lectures,  in  seen-t  societies.  Thi^se  never  failed 
dnii^  the  aezi  fifly  or  sixty  years,  down  lo  tbe  establishment, 
«i  we  may  reckon,  of  the  Ibird  Republic,  and  of  a  Liberal 
onstitsiian  in  Austria.  Jews  became  Freemasons,  Carbonari, 
SociaJtsts,  Anarchists.  They  first  wrote  in  the  newspapers  of 
die  world,  and    then   bought  them  up  when  occasion  offered. 
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They  governed  the  telegrnpliic  ogcncle*.     Tbey  manceuvrecl  i 
<)|)|>otitiun  which,  as  an  enlighiened  Liberal  foice,  would 
sure    in    (he    moment    o(    viciorj'    lo   decree   thorn    their    1 
priviloRes  once  more.      They  even  reformed  their  Liturgy 
admitled   into  the  synngognc  German   or  KngHsh  liymns  » 
rcciiationt.      But  in  nil  thi-sc  varied  and   nttver-rfatiog  enli 
|)riti:s  they  knpt  heforci  them  one  ohject,  one  ideal ;  the  progn 
of  mankind  was  to  iuue  in  n  Jewish  Millennium.     Israit]  m 
be  the  Itedeeiner  of  the  nations  in  order  thai  he  might  reign 
their  kinjc:.      The  voice  was  the  roice  of  Liberalism,  utteri 
the  iesson  which  Itousicau  had  taught  it;  the  hand«  might 
those  of  Saint-Simon,  M.^xzini,  Garibaldi,  Pclix  Ptal,  Ilert. 
Karl   Marx, — nay,  of  Blanqui  or  Bakounin, — but  the  heart 
Judaism,  the  triumph  of  a  people  who  had  been  promised  tl 
riches,  and    were  to  glory   in  the  submission,  of  the  natioi 
amonjf  whom  they  bad  been  wandering  for  secular  periods. 

Thus  it  would  be  idle  to  enijuire  what  cuniributions  ibe  Jew 
has  made,  either  to  modern  civilization  or  to  progress  generally, 
unless  we  keep  bis  aim  steadily  before  us.  He  never  bas 
accepted  the  simple  but  splendid  tiuk  proposed  to  him  by 
Mendelssohn ;  or  that  is  urged  upon  hitn  in  (he  vehrnicnt  page* 
rif  *l}aniel  Dcrondn.'  He  will  not  be  a  fre-sh  chord  resnundiag 
in  the  perfect  octave  which  so  many  enthusiasts  would  fain  set 
up  as  the  ideal  of  Kuropean  barwony.  To  be  one  branch, 
though  mo»i  honourable,  in  the  olive-tree  to  which  Paul  of 
Tarsus  likens  the  Christian  and  the  Hebrew  revelation,  will  not 
content  bim.  It  is  as  though  be  said,  '  Master  or  slave  ;  there 
is  no  middle  term.'  So  be  brings  upon  himself  (unhappy 
Abasuenis')  the  Fichirs  and  the  Schleiermacher*  again,  witb 
their  unti-Semite  rages.  But  he  cannot  deny  that  Mendelssoho 
bad  an  inspiration  Imm  above  ;  and  be  has  glim{>ses,  now  and 
then,  of  a  larjier  Judaism, 

Meanwhile  be  sends  out  to  the  battle  his  children, — baptized  or 
unbaptiiEcd,  they  are  always  his  own, — and  Lud  wig  Borne,  oi 
wise  Baruch,  and  Heinricb  Heine,  the  Khenish  mcislersin 
from  Diisseldorf,  shall  strike  with  the  sword  of  their  pen  de 
wound*  into  sleepy  Austria  and  reactionary  Prussia.  It  is 
lung  nmtest,  enetrclrd  with  flame  and  smoke  in  '4.%  carri' 
hither  and  thither  across  the  fields  of  Solferino,  Sadow.t,  Srilan, 
through  the  burning  Tuileries,  and  to  the  gates  of  I'apal  Koine 
in  1870,  but  ending^if  it  be  truly  ende«l — in  the  apparitino 
before  astonished  Lurope  of  a  new  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
Austria,  with  the  I-lebrew's  foot  upon  them  all,  and  bis  power 
so  great  as  to  teem  irresistible.  No  one  can  write  that  history 
yet;  we  know  it  merely  in  fragments.     But,  usurcdiy,  it  will 
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be  worth  writin;;,  when  tbr  Btrangc  events,  and  Kilveatumus 
prnons,  and  dramatic  rai4*lropl)««  wliicli  mnkc  Ji  up,  bav«  been 
broaglit  into  tbe  li[;ht  nrdav. 

Wbra  a  great  idrti  ii  wnrkin^  itielf  out  to  fulfilmnnt,  the  meo 

<ibo  are   posttnvud   Uv  it  can  xtldiitn — p^rbspi  tbny  nnvcr  Ciin — 

rralLce  more  itiun  udl-   n*pvct  of   its   meaDitiB;.     Tbus,  neither 

Hetoe    nor    bis    rerr>lutioii»ry    friends    in     Paris    would     bavc ' 

admuied  that  they  were  Jews  first,  and  democrats  oa\j  in  tbft 

•ecood    place.      Some    nf    them,    like    Birrne,    were    sincere 

Cbrutians.  with  a  Ironing  to  the  min»nlie  forms  of  Catholicisin ; 

oiben  pTol'essed  ii>  be  cosmnpulilnn    in  thi^ir  sympnihies,  and 

Aid,    in   fact,  preach  the  doctrine  uf  libi-rtj  fur  nil  men,  from 

I'nle*  and  Italian*  to  West  Indian  negroes.     But  tlicy  were  at 

the  upening  HAge  uf  a  wotld-inuvcinent  wbieh,  like  the  wheels 

(«h«ld   by  the  prophet  in  vision,  went  whilbersoerer  the  spirit 

was    to    fo,  nor   would    pause    nt    their   command.     Herr  ron 

Trriischke,  nhn  loves  not  the  Jew  and  has  an  utter  contempt  fur 

ibe  Libernl,  bids  us  otMerve  a  relation  tliat  had  probably  escaped 

botti  ot  these,  iK-twecn  the  treeil  of  political  ei^unlity,  a*  they 

bdd  it,  and  the  cxistenee  of  'movable  or  Itoating  capital*  in 

ptaportions  never  known  until  the  day  of  railway  enternrite  and 

■aliinited  compuny-piuiuoting.     But  if  '  LaisseK-nasser    implied 

that  the  Jew  merchant,  pedlar,  sweater,  horse-dealer,  and   the 

«hule    Beggars'  Opera  of    Posen    or  Prutsia  must    be  free  to 

iavade  Berlin,  or  to  found  an  insanitary  Ghetto  at  Whitecbapel, 

ibe  other  born  with  which  this  behrmoth  now  thrust  the  peoples 

before  him  was  Adam  Smith's  *  Laitiex-faire,' of  which  Mayer 

Amsrbel  Kothschild  and  his  five  golden  sons  were  the  liriJig 

embodiment, 

Hane,  indeed,  like  the  enfaiU  terrible  which  he  was  in  the 
bunse  of  Jacob,  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  truth.  He 
«p<eMies  it,  amusingly,  by  the  lips  of  Haron  James  Itothschild, 
whom  he  introiluces  on  his  puppet-itnge  <is  a  speaking- niatk. 
Tbe  Baron  insitis  that  he,  tiH>,  is  a  part  of  the  Revolution  ;  lias 
he  not  sold  np  the  feudal  aristocracy,  made  genius  independent 
of  the  soil  by  furnishing  it  with  stocks  and  shares,  transmuted 
ibeoM  heavy  bullion  to  volatilized  gold  in  the  sliape  of  bank- 
Motes,  and  aided  that  concentration  of  mind  in  European 
apitals  which  mutt  precede  the  triumph  i>(  pure  Reason  over  the 
aaeitn  ritjivue  7  There  is  *  seed  of  wisdom  in  these  utienmces, 
{Totesqae  as  they  may  sound.  But,  whether  the  pocl  hut 
lErirea  his  fancies  too  far  or  no,  Treitscbke  has  good  warraiil 
for  connecling.  with  the  nccepiance  of  Rousseau  in  politics 
sad  Ricardo  io  econnmics,  the  sudden  upward  flight  of  Hebrew 
^BllTr■   to  a    pre-eminence  in  wealth  which  justified   Prince 
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Bifmnrtk  in  lixin^  on  them  the  natn«   dreadr  qooled  of 
*G»li](!n  Inleniiilionai.' 

The  children  of  Isrwl,  nevertheless,  had  always  fopnd 
easier  to  spoil  thi>  Bj^yptians  than  to  be  admitted  into  the  Coi 
of  Pharaoh.  They  were  only  rich  slaves.  Xolhing  short  of  a 
demooralic  principle  which  overlooked  the  difference  of  races, 
and  pa&M-d  by  history  as  though  it  were  a  whiie<l  w«II,  could 
j^ive  them  the  rnnk  they  dexired.  Henre  thetr  ptttttonnte  love 
of  France,  which  Heine  exalted  in  as  the  Prtimised  Ijsnd, 
while  Ilurne  picturetl  it,  in  wonis  no  lets  vivid  than  ludicrous, 
as  'the  great  railway-line  of  freedom  and  niotalily,'  Hence, 
also,  the  lonft  sinif  gle  between  n  journalism  inspired  by  French 
KndJL'al  principles,  nnd  the  German  censorship, — that  purblind 
inouisiiion  which  found  itself  straying,  scissors  and  ink-horn 
at  its  girdle,  on  all  the  pathways  that  led  across  the  Rhine. 
Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  the  mystic  whose  mind  at 
len}>lh  gave  way  under  his  troubles,  took  U|K>n  him  to  combat 
this  hydra,  llut  when  be  had  cut  off  one  Jewish  head,  so  to 
speak,  another  spranR  up  instantly.  Hi*  censors  were  no  matcli 
for  the  new  Talmudisis,  with  their  quick  turn*,  and  legxl 
RTations,  and  utterly  reckless  and  irreverent  humour.  What 
could  the  venerable  Bundestag  do  against  this  fof;  which  came 
in  at  all  the  windows?  To  scalier  a  fog,  there  mast  be  sunshine  ; 
but  neither  King  nor  Councillors  had  any  inheritance  in  Phoebus 
Apollo.  They  could  pass  laws  against  '  )'oung  (lermanT  * 
which  no  one  much  observed  ;  they  possessed  no  charm  by 
which  to  keep  '  youn^  Germans '  from  believing  in  their  hearts 
tliat  Napoleon  had  been  the  Liberator  of  Europe,  that  .Maxzini 
was  the  noblest  of  Italian  patriots,  that  Heine's  *Lyrioal  Inter- 
mezzo' was  an  argument  for  the  principles  of  'tt9,  and  that 
only  the  '  stupid  party '  could  do  sincere  homage  to  the  wiga 
and  protocols  of  Frankfort  or  Vienna. 

In  the  presence  of  this  so-calleil  public  opinion 
Governinenu  were  powerless  except  during  a  state  of  sii^ 
Metternich  complainctl  at  Berlin  in  1S43  that  seven 
German  newspapers  had  n  staff  of  Jews.  Bnt,  in  fact,  the 
Jews  were  at  the  back  of  every  Liberal  magazine,  journal,  or 
pamphlet   that  came  out  during  those  years.     They  displayed 

Jirecisely  the  endowments  which  make  journalism  a  suec«sa; 
or  they  had  at  their  command  wrileri;  in  every  branch  of 
popular  activilv  and  amusement.  Whether  it  was  ibe  novel, 
lhe_/>Hi7ir/Hn,  the  play,  the  opera,  the  racecourse,  the  gaming- 
table;  or  yet  again,  the  salon,  the  boulevard,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and,  above  all,  the  Bourse  and  the  market,  they  enold 
describe   all   that   was    going   forward    in    crisp   pyrotechnic 
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1u>gDitgc>,  nuking  Kwrj  Akj  pclil  its  drnmAtic  iot«i«Bt  ta  the 
tluMUMids  of  nraders.  Wbo  ha*  wet  «iirpax.wil  the  wil,  the 
TehCTHcnc*,  the  sparkle  of  Ilein<.''s  li-((i?r«  from  Pnrij?  Bui  hp 
tliU  oiK  slaiid  alone.  Supreme  ibou);U  be  conf(-s«e<ll)-  wn«  in 
tbe  %n  of  miiiog  all  dniDttPs,  and  giving;  tbem  a-Ztnui  guit  that 
tickled  eypTv  palate,  Heine  did  but  tvpmoni — b«  tliti  no*  exiiiiuit 
— tbe  Hrbiw  g^niDt,  wbidi  in  otbera  like  Sapbir,  Jncrtbj, 
Wrinbarg,  Laube,— in  KnH  Beck,  Morltz  llartmann,  and  Paul 
Hf^TM-,— ^and  by  and  hy  !n  cucli  ronxummatp  boulevardicn 
as  Lndnvio  Ha!L*f_v  ami  Albi-rt  VVoItT,  xh»wr<l  the  s.imc  quick- 
neuL,  TiTaeitT,  and  |>oinl,  though  never,  hiippily,  so  undiluted  n 
bitiemeii  a-'ttinat  the  liring  and  the  dead,  A  race  nf  schoUrs 
wbu  could  drscrnd  to  be  as  frivolous  as  iXwj  were  «kilful  in 
adapting  their  sacrrd  Inngun)^  to  tbe  romance  of  Victor  Hu^> 
and  tbe  fTArbage  of  Kngi'or  ^ne,  would  hardly  sufier  defeat  for 
«anl  of  clev<rTn«ss.  Ther  wanleil,  inderd — that  is  lo  say,  ibey 
Urkei) — ^self-reverence,  and  made  a  IkmiI  of  baring  flun^ 
behind  them  !ielf-c»ntrol.  'I'he  few  vxi{uisite  pnrms  of  an 
Kner,  tbe  more  serious  literary  a«quisiliiins  of  a  Munk,  an 
Ebers,  or  a  Ludwig  Marcni,  have  by  no  means  atoned  for  l)i« 
fril  wrought  by  Jewish  journnlism  during  a  long  half-century. 
Before  all  the  institution*  of  Christian  Europe,  from  the  Crown 
to  the  Hou^l-Dien,  ther  were  mocking  and  critical;  the  piety 
which  forbid*  dfxeeration  of  what  we  have  love<l  nnd  looked  up 
Id,  bati  no  meaning  for  them,  and,  like  their  anoest'>r*  in  the 
workshop  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  li.,  thcjr  were  'mastert  in 

,  nbelieC; 

I  But  tli«y  racceedcd  in  gaining  their  end.  When  tbe  Sicilian 
Rerolulinn  broke  out  in  184t<i,  tbev  had  mined  all  Europe,  if 
KaheU  *  the  bacchante  of  the  /eitgcitt,'  had  been  living  still, 
ibe  might  have  named  llie  xvry  ynuihs  fiutlrring  once  about  her, 
Gke  brilliant-crested  buintning-birds,  by  whom  this  great  over* 

j  throw  was  prepared  so  far  back  as  the  Davs  of  Jul}-.     The  new 

'  Ptiusian  laws  concerning  '  naturalized  Jews '  and  '  prulvctni 
iewB '  bad  drawn  forth  strong  rhetoric  from  a  partisan  of  the 
'Cbrtstinn  State'  who  was,  tn  after  days,  to  b«  more  widely 
known — Otto  von  Kismarck.  Hut  ihry  did  not  satisfy  tbe 
M|nrations  of  the  raw.  And  one  of  the  chief  articles  in  the 
Mtw  Constitutions  which  'A^  saw  springing  up,  was  the  complete 
nBaocipntion  of  the  Jews. 

In  the  Fmssian  Landtag  Riesser  and  Veil  took  ibeir  seats  h\ 
ttic  ude  of  Ibeir  hereditary  enemies.  Austria  bowed  her  neck 
benestb  the  yoke  of  the  Alannhcimers  and  ibe  MeisscU.  tn 
i'ruK*,  too,  wberr  Boroc  had  helped  to  spread  the  iileas  of 
Rasjnil,  ami  L'Knfantin's  Socialism  had  for  a  while  attracted 
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Mcin«  fts  Saint-^itnnn  hail  licrn  worshippol  by  Pcrcira,- 
whrrr,  ttlio,  the  *Univcr*;il  IiriK^liln  Alli«nc«' <!nunlc>l  its  most 
active  tnffmben,  nnd  MaKxini's  *  Alta  Veil  (a  '  bad  remivml  belp 
and  approvul  friim  libfraltxtii);  Jens.-^tlii;  fall  ufLouii  I'hilippc 
jiieiiDt  a  fonber  »lop  tovrard*  ibeir  auprpoiacj.  Cre'niieux  »t  ' 
GoudchauL  bpcaiiip  MiniiUrs  of  'Jiitlice'  and  'Finuice'- 
ibii,  bv  the  wny,  is  the  whole  Jewish  problem  in  «  nucshe 
— andcr  the  Pri>ri*ioiiiil  Ciovernmrnt.  If  wc  tnoy  trust 
evidence:  bmught  iDrwnti]  in  Drutnont,  thi^y  were  guilty 
inntt  (hnineful  dirulinj;  with  ib«  Ftenok  public  uioneys  To 
the  benefit  of  lb«  House  of  ilotbtchild.  'J'wtniytwit  years 
l»Itr,  Crf'micui,  tho  eloquent  advocate,  the  President  of  tlie 
laraelitish  Alliance,  and  the  comrade  of  Sir  Mom-s  Aloniefiore 
in  that  pilgrimnge  In  DAinntrut  which  wnt  occasioned  bj  ibe 
mysterious  dcitlh  ni  Pmire  Tommaio  in  It>40 — this  patriarchal 
CnSoiieus,  we  say,  took  advnritage  of  lh»  disorder  into  which 
Finnic  bad  fiillen,  lu  cmancipati!  by  one  strok«  of  his  pirn  ihr 
Algerian  Jews.  Sucti  was  bi*  contribution,  iu  October  llSTO, 
(n  the  national  defence.  In  like  manner,  at  the  Derii a  Congress 
of  1S78,  thi?  chief  concern  of  M.  Uaddinj^ton  appears  to  have 
been,  not  bo  much  whftt  would  become  of  Turkey,  at  whether 
tho  Jews  in  Koumnnin  wen:  to  be  protected  against  the  pcAsants 
whom  they  were  enllng  up  willi  their  usuries,  and  morallF 
corrupting  with  bad  liijuor,  and  templalions  to  eril  on  wbicli 
we  must  not  dwell.  From  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippic,  titr 
Jews  iu  France  had  been  growing  more  powerful,  and,  as  will 
happen  to  prosperous  men,  more  insolent.  The  Pereirus, 
Foulds,  Rothschilds — Spanish  and  ncrmsn  branches  in  turn — 
bad  control  of  the  Hank  and  the  Kxchequer.  The  Second 
Empire  fav<Hired  them  ;  the  Kepublii;  which  dates  froni 
Septeinlwr  4th,  1870,  has  simply  become  their  province;  nnd 
(lainbetta,  their  kinsman,  was  not  unliltinjcly  styled  the  Jewish 
Kintierur. 

'Ihus  the  last  twenty-fi»c  years  exhibit  in  one  remarkable 
tableau  the  extremes  »f  good  and  ill  fortune  to  which  tbis 
nstonisbing  lai-c  seems  ever  destined.  In  Paris  they  rule  as 
demigods.  At  Berlin  and  among  tlic  (lermnns  they  traffic  io 
millions;  their  financial  chief,  Bletchroder,  laid  down  the  terms 
of  the  French  random  ;  their  wire-pulling  Luker  held  in  his 
hand  all  the  threads  of  journalism  ;  but  the  army  does  not  yield 
ihem  res)>ec[,  Court-ChnpUins  announce  a  fresh  cratade  againsi 
tbero,  the  anti-Semite  tnovement  takes  fire  ;  and  although  the 
liberties  granted  since  1648  have  never  been  revoked,  it  inay 
well  be  that  .-is  the  strong  spirit  of  *  Teutscbenthum  '  prevails,  a 
patriot- iLmperor  will  ask  himself  what  profit  therois  in  reaping 
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Gemun  lurrests,  if  tbc  dead  hand  of  Jew  mortgages  cannot  be 
lifted  off  ibem  P  In  Austria,  tbe  lituatioo  ia  dill  more  per- 
plexing. Vienna,  like  othrr  \Vr«trrn  capitals,  has  its  Hebrvtv 
magnates  dwelling  in  strrcls  of  paUcrs,  oirnin^;  th<*  mines, 
nilwajs,  fnmU,  and  titttinij:  llic  Stocks  op  and  down  with  a 
IDggling  dnxteritj  which  aliv.tj's  bringn  tlicm  pmfil.  Thcv 
an;  maxlcrs,  t^yt  Professor  Nitii,  of  eight  per  cent,  of  the  land 
nf  (aalicia;  tliejr  own  a  tbinl  of  tbe  kingdom  of  St.  Stephen; 
aiHl  lu  their  great  golden  bouse  belongs  one-fourth  of  Ui>heu)ia. 
Tbe  Kmperor  obeys  tbcir  bidding  in  matters  financial ;  and 
it  is  onlj  Rothschild  himself  who  shuts  his  door  to  tbe  tribe 
if  Jadalt.  On  the  other  hand,  io  no  country  h.tvr  the  people 
■bowo  more  pasxinnain  feiTlingK  against  them  ;  the  bhiod  accusa- 
tioti  of  Tisza-Hxilar  will  prove  that  they  stand  in  danger  of 
•MUg  tbc  Middle  Ages  return  upon  them  with  swonl  and  fire; 
Ak  deigj,  the  peasanU,  the  bourgeoisie  of  large  towns  hate  them 
with  a  perfect  hatred;  and  oo  apology  they  can  olTer  will  clear 
ibem  in  tbe  common  judgment  from  charges  so  frightful  thut 
even  to  hint  at  their  nature  would  be  unjust.  Evidence,  how- 
rrer,  is  not  wanting,  to  quote  I'rofrssor  N'itli  once  more,  that 
xix  Aastrian  Jews  who  carry  on  large  industries,  or  possess 
{Teat  estnlcs,  have  never  sought  to  improve  the  condition  of  (be 
tiata  that  labours  lor  ihem.  And  recent  enquiry  ha*  shown 
that  nowhere  do  the  prulelatians  suffer  more  from  their  em> 
players'  greed  and  severity,  than  in  the  factories  and  upon  the 
brma  wliich  are  owned  by  Jewish  proprietors. 

ia  cooulriesyet  more  remote  from  civilization,  where  the  Jews 
■bound,  arHl  their  neighbours,  Slavs  or  Koumanlans,  are  still 
{Dwnied  by  mediaeval  ideas,  the  question  of  usury  in  its  most 
■l^radtng  form  overshadows  all  the  rest.  Not  the  land  only, 
W  the  men  i)f  thi^M!  primitive  communities  are  mortgaged. 
What  Na|xil«m  said  of  the  Jews  of  .\lsace  is  verified  to  the- 
letter  in  South- Eastern  Europe — they  are  palmer-worms  autl 
locusts  that  devour  every  green  blade.  They  forestall,  tbev 
■tisdctse,  tbev  take  compound  interest  on  loans  which  have 
srrer  been  fully  advanced.  They  practise  all  manner  of  dc- 
Baializing  traffic;  and  they  spin  the  ciibwehs  in  which  an 
tadutrioos,  though  ill-informed  and  dim-sighted  pi-nple,  are 
aught  by  these  golden  spiders.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  describes 
theiii  as  cormorant- middlemen  who  calch  prey  for  ibe  landlord* 
ud  suck  tbe  hluud  of  the  poor.  From  time  to  time,  the 
GorenuDent  interposes;  old-Jew  laws  arc  put  in  force,  ibou- 
««ids  of  the  frowsy,  unkempt,  and  Talmud-observing  hordes — 
"  is  Treitschke's  language — flee  into  estic,  cairying  their 
Babbinlcal  superstitions  along  with  ibem  to  London,  \«w 
VoL  183.— Ao.  36S.  E  Vork, 
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York,  an i)  ChicnpTi:  there  i«  »  lond  crj  from  their  brethren 
all  over  the  trortd  ;  and  the  name  of  religion  is  invoked  where 
race  and  "free-contract*  alone  are  in  Cjuestion.  Or  will  the 
tM>ld  Slop  he  taken  of  dectarin;;  (hat  .(udaism  comniandB  ilt 
disciples  thns  to  makp  a  pri-v  uf  ihc  Gentilet,  as  tomr*  hsvr 
affirmed?  In  that  raw,  what  goes  hr  the  nnmr  of  religion 
is  little  else  than  a  Snciclr  of  cominerrial  Thug*,  who  offer 
the  spoils  thc^  have  icixed  ac  the  shrine  of  their  deitv.  For 
such  Frce-tnule  the  hcliev«r  in  liberty  need  not  scruple  to 
expre-ii  his  detestation.  Whv  should  the  Christian  nations  of 
Kurope  lufTer  themselves  lo  be  uealed  as  idolaters,  and  let  their 
lands  and  goods  be  ravished  from  ihein  on  principles  which 
their  own  hclirfs  hare  nlwavs  rondomned,  and  h_v  a  melbod 
which  differs  only  Irom  open  warfare  hr  appealing  to  CFooke«l 
and  inhiimnn  chicanery  insirad  of  the  sword  ? 

Nevertheless,  all  Jews  have  not  enteral  into  the  wealth  at 
the  (jentiles.  Al^riads  ainon^  them  ntv.  poor  indeed.  And 
their  condition,  like  em>u;-h  to  that  of  the  'square  mites  ut 
miserr  '  which  lie  rmbectded  in  our  immense  Bah\lons,  oould 
not  fail  to  slir  the  last  prnphclic  fibre  in  Israel  which  the  age 
has  known.  Among  the  wriiers  of  '  Voung  Germany'  was 
Kail  Mats,  from  Treves — an  Hrgcli.iit  of  the  Left,  bitlerlj 
logical,  unsparing  of  tnil,  who  defined  cnpilnl  as  ihe  exploitn- 
tion  by  the  rich — whether  Jews  or  <ientiles— of  the  'surplus 
product' of  labour.  He  did  not  free  the  proletarians,  but  h«? 
gave  ihem  a  philosophy  and  a  programme.  Thev  still  wanted 
a  leader,  whow  fiery  el<>(|Ucncc  might  tell  the  world  that  a 
new  social  era  was  approaching;  and  Lassalle,  another  Jew, 
possionnie,  vain,  <mneritnl,  ilnink  with  sclf-conBcquencc,  leaped 
to  the  front:  he  would  he  the  Knpoleon  of  the  rourtb  Ksiale. 
in  ■  little  while  be  bad  sbajied  it  into  the  I>emocratic  Socialism 
that  has  sinee  invaded  literature  and  lejrislatiun  ;  that  counts  in  ' 
the  French  Chamber  its  sacrtMl  hand  uf  deputies,  and  iu  Germanv 
Its  millions  of  voters.  The  *  Iniernnlional.*  founded  in  London, 
and  brought  to  shame  by  the  Communists  of  Paris  in  \Vil\. 
(with  whom  it  was  tiHi  hastily  idenltlicd),  was  but  an  episode 
Lassalle,  the  Miles  GbriosuA,  romantic  in  bis  life,  sordid  and 
trngi-comical  when  the  duel  finished  him,  had  burnt  up  nil  the 
Utopias,  and  from  (heir  ashes  disiille<l  an  elixir  which  seemed 
to  have  in  it  rejuvenescence  for  the  peoples.  Hut  here,  again, 
the  peculiar  spirit  of  Israel,  and  its  unlikeness  (o  the  Christian 
bopr,  are  most  manifest. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  sec  notable  financier*  coalescing  into 
n  feudalism  which  has  no  duties  except  to  make  money  and  m 
spend  it  with  ostentation,  and  if  these  arc  the  Hebrew  lubltt 
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iHe  uthpT  bond  wo  perw-iri*  thr  (tcn<)v  growlh  of  a  Socialitm, 
lied  to  ntxorli  nil  [li<^  monopuliL-*  into  <>nr  ftitiJ  la  call  it  the 
^tatE.  In  eitlkcr  nliematirc,  Iw  it  irniarkn],  tll<^  nli)  hrnlthy 
balance  n(  private  capital  einplovei)  in  ii  Ittv  inaikt'l  lir  imli- 
ikloals  of  every  class  iliMppesTs.  But  more.  The  lociely 
which  ia  dominated  b;  '  la  Haute  B«nc)iie '  has  iiinpir  forgolipn 
its  csrlj"  training  in  the  Catechism  ;  it  practises  all  forms  of 
Insor^r,  aiid  never  tlrcntiis  thnt  a  Hay  of  Judgment  will  come. 
h  knuwt  n(>tliin<;  of  ilir  iiipcrnatuTal ;  it  <lnr»  not  look  beyond 
die  gravp.  In  llcnan's  brilliant  and  intTlAncholy  parable,  the 
tnodem  Jew  i«  Kiibelrtli,  'an  aristiterat  b^  bis  sninoth  ikin,  bis 
Bcnroiu  susceptibility,  bis  air  of  doinft  nothing;  a  bourgeois  hy 
Ida  alight  sympathy  with  physical  courage,  and  by  a  certain 
aeme  uf  iDferiorily  from  which  all  his  dislinciion  cannot  s«ve 
bim/  And  now  that  he  has  arritcrl  at  perfect  wisdom,  what 
dcva  it  ronsiu  in?  Mrrely,  niiseivcs  Kcruiti,  'in  ilii- mi'litturbcd 
nijnrment  of  the  fruiii  i>l'  bis  labour,  amiil  work*  nl  drjicale 
art,  and  images  of  eihauxted  pleasure.'  \  <■*,  that  is  Knheleth 
whea  be  lias  come  into  bis  kingdnm.  But  Marx,  Laxsatle, 
liebl>t»echl,  and  the  other  Socialists  of  Jerutaleui,  ate  so  many 
Kobdelbs  denied  the  eiiiojment  of  their  kingdom.  They  wiali 
taoiertain  society,  not  because  they  long  after  a  kingdom  of 
God,  wherein  the  inpernaluml  is  the  real,  and  iiximnrlality 
foan  its  rndinncc  even  upon  nur  earthly  labernaclrs ;  to  them, 
tbe'Berond '  is  n  chimera.  What  ihev  would  liare  men  possess 
^«l)  mFD,  OS  tbcy  xay — it  'nadiilorbnl  enjoyment,'  and  '  n-oihs 
■fdeticale  an,' and 'images  uf  pleasure'  which  they  hope  will 
BM  be  exhausted.  The  wide  Jewish  propaganda  of  Socialism, 
it  we  cuniider  it  dote  at  hnnd,  is  of  one  substance  with  the 
iiltBlt  of  Augusle  Comic ;  it  is  wholly  secular,  bounded  by  this 
aoild,  and,  according  to  many  of  !is  teaihers,  early  and  late, 
vc  mai  describe  ii  ns  the  '  rehabilitation  of  the  flesh.' 

Haw  far  does  this  language  diiTi-r  in  meaning  from  the 
wifieal  innuendo  which  we  light  upon  rejieaiedly  in  (iraelx, 
■iai  *  for  sixteen  centnries  Christianity  had  surfeited  ibe  nations 
tfKoTope  with  belief  in  tbe  supeniaiural,'  and  did  but  hold  out 
'iaueinarr  fancies  in  the  place  of  truth'?  Undoubtedly,  the 
caamerciol  Jew,  now  alone  surviving  from  nil  other  types  of 
l^nee,  aims  at  making  hia  l*ftradise  in  ibis  world.  '  We  have 
midewla  now,'  says  Htther  Anscll  in  'Children  of  the  (ih<Mto/ 
&nain)r,  it  is  not  the  Mordecai  of  (leorge  Kliot,  *  thai  elalM>ratc 
BUDoncTptioQ,'  nor  appeals  to  the  pru|>hecies  of  Isaiah  (which 
the  Jew  hnancicrs  havL-  never  laid  to  heart),  neither  is  it  the 
paaing  flashes  of  inspiration  in  \ew-llebrew  poetry,  that  can 
pinadi.  ns  otlierwise.      The  modem  Jew  is  carnal,  not  spi- 
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ritual,  whether  be  keeps  up  the  dnily  and  jearly  rile,  or 
from  him  at  a  thing  outworn.     He  hna  tnurh  nflinitv  wltk' 
Moh(iintneiI»n,  little  or  nnn«  with  the  Cbnitian.      If,  in  com 
vetay  with  those  who  tenil  the  Hible,  he  qunles  all  that  is  beautifl 
in  ill  pages,  an<!  is  proud  of  declaring  Hillel  to  have  been  l' 
forerunner  uf  Jesus,  when  he  throw*  down  his  pen,  all  ibat 
forgotten.     To  the  Isrnet  which  now  holds  so  large  a  stake 
the  lands,  loans,  srndirates,  and  joint-slock  capital  of  Kurn; 
America,  Africa,  and    Australia,  (here   is  '  but  one   Heiiv< 
success;  hut  one  Hell,  failure.' 

What,  then,  has  .iaetib,  the  lupplanter,  created  in  oar  dajr 
A  world  of  s|>eculatioH  ;  unbounded  facilities  of  enjo^meai  U 
those  who  know  how  to  gamble  ikilfullj'  in  a  rising  or  a  falli 
market;  some  light  and  sensuous  music; — and  that  is  all. 
seems  to  have  taken  in  earnest  the  cjinical  aphorism, 'If  T' 
want  to  tnakc  tnoncy,  be  sure  not  to  make  anything  else.'  Ti 
it  is  that  if  he  did  not  inrent,  he  has  brought  to  perfecti 
la  riciamn,  '  the  ait  of  puffing,'  and  la  neertMR,  *  tliG  raalady 
tlie  rich.'  But  in  science,  physical,  biological,  metapbyaii 
in  productive  industry  and  the  active  work  of  commerce; 
exploration  of  new  countries ;  in  mining,  railwav-makin, 
tunnel-piercing;  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  the  p 
grcas  of  machinery,  the  arts  of  design  ;  in  any  work  whi 
demands  tbe  power  of  patient  researcli,  and  the  gift  uf  coi 
bitting  details  into  an  artistic  whole,  the  Jew — save  only  wb 
the  history  and  anti(juitie-s  uf  his  own  race  are  cimcerncd — i 
done  so  little  that,  if  his  name  were  blotted  from  the  chroni' 
of  labour  wrought  with  head  or  bund  during  the  last  century, 
would  not  be  missed,  nor  would  mankind  be  visibly  the  poo 
That  is  no  light  statement ;  it  is,  however,  one  which,  if  uni 
admits  of  easy  refutation.  Let  the  catalogue  l)c  drawn  out,  tbe 
names  inserted,  of  those  Hebrew  men  or  women  who,  apart 
from  the  Hying  si|uadn)ni  of  journalism,  have  by  plans  which 
they  did  actually  ioveut,  by  force*  physically  applied,  by 
intellectual  generalisations  fruitfui  in  results,  and  not  merely 
by  issuing  prospectuicii  and  dealing  on  'Change,  produced 
something  tangible.  Let  us  hear,  even  in  the  domain  of  lette 
the  gifted  persons  qttotd),  with  tbe  exception  here  and  there 
a  Heine  or  an  Auerbaeh,  that  can  distantly  pretciu)  to  rank  wil 
European  classics.  Tlie  challenge  is  fair,  and  it  cannot 
deeminl  superfluous.  i''ur  we  have  no  intention  of  denying  to 
the  Hebrew  genius  that  which  is  truly  its  own.  Itut,  if  it  shaU 
appear  thai  the  modern  Jew  has  contributed  >o  aligbtl 
civilization,  whether  of  tbe  sound  material  kind  or  of  the 
tpiritual,  that  u  b  serioos  conclusion.    For  it  iroplie*, 
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tbtr  rale  of  tulTcring  the  Excbango  to  bailtl  up  or  cast  down  ttin 

fabric  of  indtulrj  at  its  gnod  plcoiun',  th«t  iLic  narmwrr  bntin, 

tbe  harder  heart,  and  the  least  erectMl  spirit  have  triumphed. 

Japbei    is    etilarjced,    untv    that    he  raay    dwell    as    a    servant 

in    ibe    tents  of  yhem :    ibe    'audax    lapeii    genus,'    although 

capable    of  gtealinj;  the  heavenly  6re,  is   made  tbe   bond-slave 

of  tbe  Kabbin,  and  digs  out  gold  for  bini  in  South  African 

field*. 

U      Tn  this  •negation  it  may  be  replied  that  Hebrews  have  done 

Hjtb'rionsly  in  the  political  world,  on  the  IVncb  of  Judges,  and 

Bin  the  dtMTtrine  of  economics  as  well  as  in  lis  prnrtice.     Lord 

VBeocunsdeld,  M.  Jules  .Simtio,  Sir  Cieorge  Jesiel,  .M.  Leon  Say 

vill  be  quoted  as  illustrating  the  talent  which,  in  free  countries, 

L  cannot  fail  to  be  recognised  :  and  Ricardo,  Mars,  and  Lassallv, 

■  «*    mtut    Burelf    grant,    have   thrown    a    vivid    light    on    the 

r  problems  of  capital,  agreeing  in  principle,  though  defending 

[nrions  form*  of  civil  politj.  But  we  ought  to  leave  on  cme 
tide,  as  not  affecting  the  issue,  mm  ihni  have  deliberately 
accepted  their  Chrblian  status  lihc  Disraeli,  and  were  enemies 
•t  once  of  Ibe  Revolution  and  of  Jewish  separatism.  Con- 
cerning tbe  rest,  we  are  bound  to  repeat  our  question,  '  What 
troe  ideas  hare  ther  broached?  What  lasting  institutions  have 
tbev  fooitded ? '  The  famous  'iron  law  of  wages' remains,  to 
sij  the  least,  disputable  ;  and  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
ss  to  the  character  of  l.atsalle's  eronomic  dtvam.  It  is  a 
L*ta|na  which,  if  realixnt,  would  he  a  tvranny.  The  Christian 
State  eslablithes  freeilom,  gives  the  individual  fair  play,  aims 
tl  social  justice  as  the  outcome,  not  so  much  of  law  as  of 
tkuseter,  and  opens  into  a  communion  of  iniercsta  which  are 
Wt  siioply  founded  on  appetite.  To  all  its  enactments,  so  far 
M  tbey  embody  its  genuine  spirit,  immortality  and  the  life  to 
cone  fomisb  the  preamble.  How  much  it  has  fallen  short  nf 
its  aim  is  not  now  in  dispute.  The  aim  itself,  tlius  conceived, 
[ivcs  it  a  quality  which  no  Poiitivitt,  or  Agnostic,  or  mere 
Jewish  Socialism  could  ever  possess.  It  would  be  a  miracle 
indeed  if  tbe  modern  Jew,  petrified  in  bis  Talmud,  or  revolting 
gainst  it  in  a  humour  no  less  carnal  than  its  own,  should  rise 
iato  the  atmosphere  of  tbe  New  Testament,  which  he  has  not 
ttwlied  nor  would  think  of  reverencing  I  No,  he  is  always 
Kobrleth.  the  victim  of  satisfied  longings  when  rich,  of  ua> 
ntitfied  when  poor.  He  can  build  llie  house  of  Israel  with  his 
nillioat,  tend  oat  n  new  Exodus  to  South  America,  endow 
tcbuola, hospitals, asylums  for  tbe  Ghetto.  Has  be  no  millions? 
He  tan  pte«eh  a  subversive  anarchy.  To  tbe  restoration  of 
Cbristendom  he  will  not  bring  one  single  idea,  nor  advnn<:e 
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bcvondlnc  g^mcoi  spi-cuUtion  toiva.nU  A£Oi»tnictiv«(<coaomi 
VVlint,  (liiMi,  i*  k'fl  for  bitn  to  do? 

iMiii-l),  if  till-  tlisiirrajvil  [w-op]i>,  llie  corrapl  ina^itlrates,  aod 
tlie  rruwil  uf  small  invotorit,  i»n  be  kept  as  tliey  now  si  "~ 
helpless  ai  liis  bidOiug.  The  whole  world  may  become  k 
roTsal  gnm  1)1  ing- house,  with  this  compact  syndicate  holding 
bank. — and  who  from  outside  will  pUy  and  not  loto?  All 
commodilirs  wbicli  arc  of  prime  nc<T»sity  shtilt  bi^  exploited  ta 
their  tun)  ; — whent  nnd  mlTee,  rnpprr  and  »»d,  into,  cotton  and 
Unci),  shall  l)i-i-rim<-  luddeiiiv  enchanted,  aiid  lie  under  a  spell 
by  which  thoiuandx  of  families  are  hurled  into  ruin,  trades 
are  disorjrnuiired,  and  an  economic  eaithquake  is  anificially  pro- 
duced. What  matter,  if  only  fresh  millions  6nd  their  way  inlo 
(he  pockets  that  bold  within  them  railroad  systems,  miW 
crowded  tenement -streets,  old  feudal  estates,  nnd,  in  wtmti  ft 
gotten  corner,  the  jewels  of  the  Crown  of  Frnnrs*?  '  Kvery  in 
said  our  of  the  Hebrew  gold  kings  when  pressed  to  g^ive  hi 
financial  cret-d,  'has  what  he  earns,  acreording  to  his  indu 
and  diligi^nce.'  VVe  seem  to  remember  a  cettain  Tho: 
Catlyle,  whose  '  industry  nnd  diligence,'  lit  up  with  rare  intellect, 
brought  him  in  so  much  that,  if  his  wife  had  not  owned  a  little 
revenue,  he  must  litcrnlly  have  starved.  But  the  mighty  loan- 
monger  has,  il  is  snid,  scores  nf  millions  of  poimds  tierlins  ; 
what  incredible  indiistrv  wns  it  not  ihxt  (iilcd  liis  coffers? 
[ndustry  of  a  like  sort,  employed  in  let*  favourable  circum- 
stances, now  lies  brnnded  with  the  name  of  '  Fnnumn,'  or 
*  Uruguay,'  or  *  La  Banca  Romuua ' ;  or  again,  of  the  '  Balfour 
Companies.*  For  neither  when  successful  nor  when  bnakrupt 
does  this  merely  speculative  philosophy  create  oven  a  monster, 
much  less  a  living  msn.  It  reaps  where  it  baa  not  sowo,  antt 
gathers  where  it  Ims  never  scattered.  Thearcount  of  its  colossal 
takings  is,  on  examination,  seen  to  be  invariably  a  mortmain 
laid  up<m  the  public  revenue,  or  on  the  .lanils  and  pnNluce  of 
men  in  distressed  c(mdilions,or  is  n  bargain  made  with  Govern- 
ments (whether  bribed  or  merely  blind  does  not  signify)  by 
which  the  properly  of  the  nation  is  given  to  'undertakers'  tw 
an  old  song.  The  fruits  of  industry  mav  be  fire  per  cent.,  while 
the  Acquisitions  of  chicAne  nnd  slork  jobbing  are  ol ten  a  thousand 
per  cent.  Only  by  such  considerations  i*  it  possible  to  explain 
the  miraculous  gruwth  of  cv^rtain  fortunes,  nnd  the  fulfilmoat  of 
that  woni,  flung  upon  the  wind  fifty  years  ago  by  TnasacaeU 
that  '  the  Jews  art-  kings  of  our  period.'  They  make  twthing  ; 
tbey  seem  on  their  nay  to  jiosxess  all  things. 

This  distinction  between  productive  industry  and  its  ghnct, 
or  cimulncnim,  which  squeaks  and  gibbers  in  Capel  Court,  or 
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'er  the  iIiimR  of  ihr  Paris  Itours^,  corrMpnndj  to  that  whicb 
iKva  ajlinirablv  ilrawn  liy  Fliitschr-im  brtwcrn  'rc4tl'  and 
'ficiiiiaiu'  f;npiuil.  If  ne  de«iri!  tn  timi  tlie  real  rapital,  wc 
BtoM  look  fur  it  in  (vmimixlilir*,  macliincrv,  wnvs  nl  tiansil, 
•tonlKtuKs,  ftUips,  aQ<l,  nbove  all,  in  tke  ttciuuulmcs)  tnentitl 
•ad  Uidily  strvngib  of  sound  men  and  women.  The  '  lictitioui ' 
■uj  bo  TieiTcd  in  alcKMi  anj  pr(ttj>ecti:«  bTou»ht  by  ibe  mom- 
ug'a  mail.  It  is  rtpcci.illv  visibK-  in  bttancv-shcNrU  and 
iurriia*  rrpnru  from  coaip.inire  going  ihorth-  into  liquidation. 
Bat  a*  we  nriilicr  cat,  nor  work,  nor  iravrl  hv  prncprctut,  if  wc 
ilcdnct  fium  tbe  Jew  ftn.-incicr*  ibnt  jxirtion  uf  capital  wlitcb  tbev 
hate  not  rnraled,  we  nball  llwa  se«  Ituw  grealljr  tbev  have 
caricbnl  mankind.  Here  is,  [lerbapt,  the  kej'  (•:>  uur  probtem 
•f  nillionaiies  in  one  scale  and  niiierv  in  the  other. 

•  \\  hv.  ncvcrihplcss,'  cries  out  Borne  with  sinccTc  accent,  'do 
jnn  srlrct  the  sons  of  Abraham  as  rcpreM-nting  the  evils  of  a 
(oUrti  djRBjtj?  Are  thev  the  oulj  great  tuipiialistt?'  Were 
W  living  nuw,  he  might  enforce  his  .-irgament  with  the  dreatlcd 
ftantc*  ni  the  Gnuldc,  the  Kui^ke fellers,  ihv  V'audeihilts.  Vet 
UsrrasoninK  would  he  false.  The  generations  uf  money-makers, 
not  Isrueliiith,  come  and  ko  ;  they  aie  subieel  to  human  vicii- 
utades.  liuC  Israel  is  the  Kvcrlastinf;  Jew,  as  Teutons  call 
Udi  ;  Israel  stands  over  against  Japbel,  and  refuses  to  he 
shtorbcd.  *  Is  it  not  a  dwindling  number,'  objects  the  critic, 
with  M.  Lt;my-I^raulieu,  *  that  still  arc  faithful  to  the  ancient 
Hdinattcrs?'  What  will  that  signify,  we  answer,  provided  the 
UebrEw  dM'lines  to  intermarry  witli  the  Cientile?  And  he  does, 
lad  caunot  help  doin^  so,  for  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and 
between  the  Christian  and  the  Jew  a  deep  stream  of  blood  has 
ban  Sowing  for  ages.  Every  pamphlet  we  take  up,  every 
nlnme.  from  the  History  of  Grartz  to  the  Liturgical  tiratises 
af  Zanz,  and  the  novels  of  Auvrbach  or  Zangwill,  Ix-ars  witness 
tn  thai  intense  feeling  of  isolation,  that  scorn  mingled  with 
bar,  that  untonquenibli-  K.tstetn  haughtiness,  which  haviujc 
iWr  HMts  in  till-  past  cannot  ccas4!  to  brinj;:  forth  fruits  in  the 
linw  tn  cotiie.  In(ermaniav:e  with  the  Ooira  is  heresy  and 
■mno.  Has  that  conviction  wavered  since  the  Hebrew  began 
la  cntreuch  himself  in  modern  society  ?  These  liberti  and 
UHfiat,  as  their  zealous  advocate  truly  calls  them,  so  wanting 
in  tbe  ^nw*  and  amenities  which  nre  a  Western  tradition,  so 
(ringiafF  vet  so  arr(>gant,  and  nf  nitcessitr  strangers  to  th« 
wonaa  of  oar  enthusiasm,  are  they  more  fitted  than  they  are 
dniraoa  to  claim  the  privilege  of  the  Chriiii.in  comtuhiitmi 
Shylotlk  is  Doi  changed  in  heart  now  that  he  fiiMls  himself, 
literally,  a  '  king  of  men.'  But  while  the  tribe  remains  intact, 
ibne   will    aJwajs,  despite    assurances    to   the  contrary,    be    a 
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Jewish  inlCTMt  in  nolilirs,  omnicrcp,  education,  literature,  a 
finaDcr.  And  to  nssimilatc  thr  trihr,  lomitkr  it  timptv  Europea] 
is  nt  Icnst  m  formiilnblc  nn  undcrtnking  ns  for  tbc  Ameri 
Id  nbiotb  the  Negro,  pnrhftps  ax  impossible  ns  that  ihc  Ai 
t.rnlian  KhiniUl  digest  the  Chinese.     It  has  taken  some  tbi 
t'(^ntu^iM    tii    make  the   modern   Jew.     Will    it  take  fewer 
unmake  him?     Jacob  teforms   bis    Liturgy  in   Hamburg 
New  Vork  ;  but  himself  neither  he,  nor  we,  can  reform. 

Now,  therefore,  since  in  the  3truf;)>le  for  lite  Judah  a: 
Ephraim  have  survived,  what  is  the  titling  human  policjr  whicb 
other  nations  should  pursue  in  regard  to  them?  Their  o 
happiness  would,  as  we  conceive,  be  promoted,  and  thi 
dignity  restored,  if  the  Israelites  learned  fram  *  Nath.tn  d 
Weisp'  the  piiiiriples  of  fair  dealing,  justice,  and  uprJgliln 
which  Lesniug  and  Mendelssohn  strove  to  inculcate.  When  t 
Koum.inian  or  the  Slav  peasant,  now  bending  under  the  slrai. 
of  extortion,  can  say, — but  not  like  deluded  Antonio, — '  I  fi 
much  kindness  in  the  Jew/  one  of  the  saddest  chaptefv 
historr  will  be  doted.  And  if  the  old  pntriotio  spirit  shoi 
awaken,  nnd  th<-  deserts  of  .ludea,  and  the  plain  of  Ksdrael 
draw  hack  to  them  a  remnant  which  loves  its  own  dead  mot 
above  the  golden  harlot,  this,  too,  would  be  u  noble  retu 
from  captivity.  But  ibe  children  of  the  Ghetto,  whether  il 
rag*  or  in  silk.  Iiave  forgotten  Zion.  Thej-  pray  thrice  dailj 
for  the  advent  of  a  Prince  Messiah  whom  they  have  resolved 
iato  KD  ftllegory,  and  would  not  rec«iivc  did  He  bow  tho 
heavens  and  wimc  down.  These  idyllic  hopes  arc  but  the 
writing,  picturesque  and  rain,  which  adorns  the  shroud  of 
Israel,  a  mummv  in  its  gilded  colTin.  Did  we  take  them  as 
signifying  the  failh  which  is  in  J.-icob,  we  should  be  like  mca 
that  dream.     We  must  look  this  problem  in  the  face. 

Shall  Europe,  then,  fall  hack  on  the  Middle  Age,  stir  up  the 
people,  set  on  firo  the  palaces  of  Rothschild  and  Opprnbeifo, 
preach  with  Stiiokcr,  Dnimoni,  Liigrr,  and  the  anti-Semites  s 
holy  war?  Not  unless  we  have  ceased  to  believe  in  our  owa 
principle*.  The  anti-Semite  is  at  one  extreme,  as  the  alnlmct 
Liliernl  is  at  the  other.  To  persecute  a  race,  the  millions  of 
which  are  in  poverty  and  suffering,  wnuld  be  no  less  cruel  tb«n 
it  has  proved  disastrous  to  confound  Jew  and  Christian 
one  a  priori  description.  There  is  a  more  excellent  wi 
pointed  oat  by  the  sloiy  which  wc  have  endeavoured  wi 
flying  pencil  to  sketch.  Israel  sits  in  high  places  only  beca 
Japhet  has  cast  himielf  down.  The  Hebrew  conquers,  not  bv 
his  own  strength  of  intrllcct.,  or  by  the  pdgi:  of  the  sword  ;  he 
has  entered  in  and  taken  poss4-ssion,  thanks  to  the  drIiWrUe 
abdication  of  govornmcuts  in  his  favour,     it  is  all  concessi'* 
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and   none  nf  it  truly  conqaest.      Dui  ibe  anti-Semil«    has,  at 

irxtt,   cboitn  the  empty  doctrine  of  thp  men  of  '6^  and  their 

cfklitariui  cliiciple>  to  be  an  imposture.    iDarvrin  breaks  itx 

rerr  fonnnln  to  pieces  by  dem»n*trnting  tbitt  in  the  king<l»m  of 

S'aXUTE    iu«lf  iher«   is  a  bettitr  nnil    n  irorse,  a  higher  and  a 

lower;  be  restores  the  inherited  dilTereiices  which  Kuusseau  had 

oAered  up  on  the  altar  of  e<]ualtly.     And  we  are  coming,  once 

•OR*,  to  the  vital  conviction  that  a  people  is  such  not  in  name 

•sly,  but  in  fact,  and  that  indiriduals  belong  to  the  orgaaisn  in 

vhtcb  they  have  grown  and  thriven. 

One  step  onward  brings  us  to  the  Christian  State,  with  its 

km^    and    splendid    hialory    of  achievements    inspired    by   the 

•amelbing    beyond     time,    the    immnrlal    Spirit,    that     reveals 

itseli  to  men  as  a  ptiiIi>sopby  incaniale  in  the  gracious  figure 

whom  Israel  has  disowned.     As  Ctirisiendoin — rent  asuuder  by 

the  Rerolulion,  pulverized  by  an  atomic  Atheism  which  knows 

sothtng   of  God   and   dissolves   mankind    to    its    eleoienta — 

heeumes    a    living    soni    again,    the    consciousness    will    grow 

vilhin   us    tliat  economics    must    be   tttntformed   in    the  light 

ef  our    ideals.      *  What    is    the    mission    of   the  Jews?'    their 

mni  writers  ask,  sudly  or  scomfully  ;  and   no  one  ran  answer 

ttMm.     Uul  the  missiuu  of  Christendom   is   plain  enough,      ll 

a  not  to  accumulate  money,  or  ti>  hold  the  nations  to  ransom 

by*  cheating  commerce,  or  to  bnyamuMment  with  the  proceeds 

sf  speculation.       So    far    as    we    do    thus,    we    have    become 

•DTshipprrs  of  that  Moloch  whose    ofB^y  is    the    golden  calf. 

ffe  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  another  value  than  markrt- 

nloe,  a  traffic  in  goods  of  the  mind  wherein  gold  is  not  the 

drcslattng  meilium.     Anti-Semites  proclaim  that  we  have  need 

of  a  Parliament  of  Christian  ecimtmtics,  and  a  magistracy  that 

ihatl   enforce   the  decrees — too  often   a  dead-letter — which  in 

Ifo    Cotunon    Law    of    Europe    forbid     gambling    with    the 

MtBlriw  of  life,  and  declare  fraudulent  contracts  to  be  null 

ad  void.     It  is  a  just  demand.     Reasonable,  also,  it  is  to  take 

measures  le-st  a  close  oligarchy,  aliens  in  blood  and  faith,  hold 

the  material  resources  of  these  countries  in  their  hands.     At 

Ust,  hnwever,  the  triumph  of  Judaism  springs  from  our  own 

Jillayalty  to  the  creeal  in  which  we  were  horn.     Let  there  be 

Sffw  a  genuine  Christian  society,  determined  to  live  according 

u  it  believes,  and  Isrni-l  will  cea»e  to  usurp  those  things  which 

be  never  could  have  priMluced,  and  even  now  can  hardly  be  laid 

to  enjoy.     Like  a  troop  of  Bedouins,  he  is  encamped  on  the 

nrias  of  Clmstcndom.     But  he  will  never  he  al  home  except  in 

•*-  JodengasK,  or.  If  he  has   still    the   heart   of  David  and 

in  the  citv  of  Zion. 

/ .  Abt. 
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Art.  111. — I.  Hf/wrt  oftfif.  Commirite  o/ C<mneU  on  Education 

England  a«<i  iVak*.     1895. 
2.  Comtpottdenee  in 'The  'l\mes^  'Guardian,'  S^. 

THAT  the  present  pnsiiinti  of  oor  HcmcuUrj  trhooU  is 
anoinnlout  ono  must  be  rviilcnl  to  evay  one  who  fai 
consiilfTs  llu:  qui!stion.  I'iirliaincnl  in  I&70  resulvtKl  thai  pr< 
vuiiin  sliDuli]  he  made  for  ihi^  nliicalion  of  evcr^  child  in  tin 
country  wlioitf  patents  could  not  be  esjwcted  to  proride  it  (or 
themselves,  and  tb.ii  every  child  should  he  compelled  to  make 
use  of  such  pTorision ;  and  that  its  paieats  should  bv  viaii 
with  fine  or  imprisonment  if  Ihey  nrglccied  to  do  their 
towatds  svcaring  ibc  regular  attendance  of  their  children 
school.  The  same  authority  also  provided  that  attendance 
no  school  should  be  held  to  fulfil  tb«  r(H|u!reinents  of  the  Ad 
uulcas  it  ivas  certified  ss  etficient  by  |>eisons  deputed  by  the 
Education  Depinluienl  for  the  purpose.  !o  consequence  of  this 
last  provision  a  ^reac  number  of  private  schools  were  verjJQstlj' 
compelled  to  close  their  doors. 

This  has  practically  left  only  ttro  kinds  of  elementary  scbooU 
in  existence,  the  number  of  private  schools  remaining  l>eing  too 
small  to  Im  worth  considering.  The  csisling  voluntary  scIkmiIs 
are  tlierefore  working  not  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Educa- 
tion l)p{>a[tment,  but  under  its  immediate  supervision.  The 
same  control  which  i«  exercised  over  board  schools  is  equally 
eserciBcd  over  voluntary  schools.  Both  have  equally  to  obtaia 
the  sanction  of  the  Department  to  the  plans  for  any  new 
buildings  which  they  may  propose  to  erect,  and  for  any  altcnttions 
in  old  buildings  which  they  may  desire  to  maki^.  Both  hare 
to  employ  teachers  whom  the  Department  h.ns  exainine<l  and 
appn>red,  and  to  whom  it  has  given  a  cerlillcatp  of  compeienrv  ; 
both  have  to  employ  at  least  as  many  teachers  as  the  Depart- 
ment  orders ;  both  have  to  submit  ibeir  curriculum  of  lessons  to 
the  servant  of  the  Department  whose  doty  it  is  to  examine  w 
is  propoie<),  and  to  be  satisfied  that  it  carries  out  the  system 
instruction  which  the  Department  approves;  both  are  limr 
to  certaiu  portions  of  the  day  for  giving  any  religious  inslrnclioa 
which  may  he  thought  desirable;  both  have  to  exempt  children 
from  all  religious  instruction  when  the  parents  desire  it,  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  same  coiueieuce  clauie ; 
both  have  the  results  of  their  work  annually  tested  by  the  same 
officers  of  the  Department,  and  their  etiiciency  or  incfiiciency 
reporlcil  upon  to  the  same  office;  and  both  receive  trom  ibe 
Dc|farlmrm  a  grant  estimated  on  precisely  the  same  principle* 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of  carrying  dd  tbe  workof  tbc  school. 
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Fmm  this  it  will  be  scca  that  M  schools,  whether  voluntan-  nr 
boanl,  slant!  belorc  Government  on  the  samefuoitni;.  The  dutv 
«f  parents  and  nf  rbildrrn  u  rqually  fulfillnt  by  attendance  at 
a  icbixtl  nf  cilbrr  kind  ;  nnd  >n  IW  as  the  Educational  Autbority 
9I  ibe  State  is  mnccrnetl,  it  in.ny  Ix;  said  to  be  required  by  law 
In  look  with  M]unl  favour  on  both  systems. 

Bat  here  the  similarity  eods.  The  mnaagemenl  of  tlin  two 
kincU  of  schooh,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  funds  needed 
tot  tfaeir  maintenance,  are  entnisted  to  bodies  very  differently 
Mlccled  and  with  very  diffcient  powers.  Voluntary  schools  are 
— na^rd  by  members  of  the  reliffinus  body  with  which  the 
^bool  U  connected,  nn<l  by  nbirb  the  lar^r  portion  of  the  cost  of 
cfertin|>  it  was  borne,  and  these?  m.-ina^rt  have  to  provide  what' 
ever  funds  may  lie  rer[uired  fur  rarrving  on  the  work  of  the 
(dwHil  beyond  the  luini  supplied  )>y  ihr  Etiucalion  Drpnrlinrnt 
«U  of  the  imperial  Kichei|uer.  Buard  schools  an-  mMinged 
by  «  Boftrd  popularly  elected,  which  is  empowered  to  rais 
v^evor  money  they  may  want  by  rate.  The  former  clMt' 
tbervforc  largely  deprnds  for  their  maintenance  on  prirnie 
tibendily;  the  latter  upon  rates,  levied  upon  the  district  in 
■faicb  they  arc  situatt-d,  and  upon  the  voluntary  schools  in 
casmsMo  with  all  householders. 

To  obtain  a  complete  view  of  the  justice  or  injustin:  of  the 
pnsent  aiianifemeni,  it  is  desirable  to  hare  re^rd  to  the  manner 
in  wbicb  the  great  majority  of  rolantary  schools  came  into  being. 
Nflt  to  weary  our  readers,  we  will  commence  our  exumtnalion 
bmk  the  year  183^,  when  the  fiovemment  of  the  country  first 
kfMl  to  laJce  an  interest  in  popiilAr  eihiration. 

After  the  passing  of  iIm!  first  Hrform  Hill,  statesmen  beg 
In  fee)  that  something  must  be  done  to  pnivide  schtmis,  as  thA 
fiancbise  had  been  given  to  nuinbt-rs  who  could  not  rend  or 
vritc]  but  they  did  not  venture  to  projiose  a  general  scheme: 
Aejr  only  ordered  that  the  Xational  I^xchecguer  should  encourage 
nevoleot  societies  or  individaids  to  erect  scbimls  by  granting 
tboB  ■  little  assistance  for  the  purpose.  The  help  thus 
infrfcd  Wfts  only  ten  shillio<;s  for  each  child  for  whom  school 
xtDntDodation  was  provided.  The  whole  snm  volcil  was 
JOjlOOL  a  year;  and  this  amount  was  to  be  etiually  divided 
hMwven  the  Naltunftl  Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
SdMol  Society,  as  representatives  iif  the  Church  and  the  N'on* 
valumuts,  who  were  to  In-  resp<in»ible  10  Government  for  its 
noper  disuibutloo.  The  whole  of  the  money  voted  to  the 
CWcfa  was  Utilised;  only  a  )>oition  of  that  allocated  to  the 
"miab.    This  vole  wa»  continued  for  six  year*. 

■  Oovemment  diicoTcred  that  ready-roadr  school 
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toachprs  were  not  easily  found,  and  tbat,  if  icbool*  were  to  be 
of  real  use,  teachers  must  be  trained  for  tbeir  office.  A^aia, 
they  fell  impotent  to  undertake  n-hat  wanted  doing  on  their  onn 
account;  and  n<rain  they  applied  to  the  two  Societies  recently 
named  lo  do  the  work  f-ir  them.  This  time  tbcy  roted  to  ench 
of  ihesie  Sdcictiex  IO,()IX)i^,  upon  the  condition  that  each  should 
erect  a  training;  college  for  male  students.  But  the  work  was  at 
the  time  far  from  being  popular,  and  the  targe  sum  that  bad  to  be 
raised  from  private  source*  before  the  Government  ^ant  conl ' 
l»e  claimed  caused  great  delay.  It  was  not  till  1&41  that  thi  ^ 
(church  completed  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea,  and  it  was  some 
years  later  hel'orc  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
opened  the  Borough  Road  Training  College. 

In    mii'i   the   t'l<lucntion    Oepartment  sprang   into  existence. 
It  at  once  took  over  the  administration  of  the  (lovernment  grant 
for  building  schools,    which    was  raised    to    30,000/.     It    also 
pro|K>sed  to  found  a  training  college  with  practising  schools,  in 
which  teachers  might  be  educ.ited  lor  their  professional  duties. 
This  pari  of  the  scheme  was   wrecked   by  the  joint  action  of 
Churchmen  and  iVon conformists,  and  the  Government  found  that 
the  only  prospect  of  success  for  elementary  education  lay  t 
cordial    and    liberal    co-operation    with    the    various    rvligl 
bodies,  who  were  prepared  to  give  bountifully  of  their   ow. 
money.     The  State  innntaseil  its  grants  towardserectingsuiiab' 
buildings  ;  it  prI^scril>ed  the  manner  in   which  they  should 
built ;  it  insisietl  up<m  the  employment  of  trained  teachers,  a 
liberally  aided  in  maintaining  schools  ;    to  see  that  the  wori 
was  well  done,  it  appointed  Inspectors,  by   whose  reports  " 
apportioned  its  grants.     It  could  not  persuade  the  country 
allow  it  to  undertake  the  work  itself,  but  Parliament  was  qui 
willing  that  il  should  provide  a  stimulating  influence  so 
lead    religious  people  to  sacrifice  time  and  money  in  order  to 
bring  education  within  the  reach  of  all.     In  making  the  sacrifice^! 
they  did  at  the  instigation  of  the  Stale  authorities,  the  poopl^^ 
who  erected  schools  and  contributed  to  their  maintenance  to<^^^ 
for  granted  that  the  State  would  never  seek  to  supersede  their 
schools,  or  take  aa'ay  their  power  of  conducting  ihcm  efficiently. 
This  system,  with  considerable  alterations  of  details,  nmlinued 
till  1870.     It  was  then  found    that,  rapid  as  the  progress  h 
been  in  covering  the  country  with  trhonU,  the  success  bat!  onl 
been   partial.      Where  energetic    religious    people   were  at   I 
bead  of  local  aflkirx,  schools  bad  been  pnivided,  and  good  wo 
was  being  done;  where  such  were  wanting,  all  things  remained 
as  before,  dames'  schools  and  other  inefKcicnt  private  schools 
being  the  only  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  poorer  classes* 
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The  noTrmmeni  (hprpfore  ri?»i»lrpd  to  intf-rfrrp,  >n  that  schonl* 
tfaualf]  tw  piurtilMl  for  eyt^iy  child  in  the  Unil ;  an4  rvrrj'  chi)H 
thai  fsilMl  to  lak«  ndvaata^e  of  the  benefit  oflered  shnald  make 
iu  patretil  or  ^ardian  liable  to  fine  or  irapritonmcnt.  The 
BiU  which  Mr.  Foraler  tucceedMl  ia  paasin^,  with  the  exception 
nt  •ome  details,  Lad  been  before  Parliamenl  for  levcrnl  resri, 
bst  had  failed  to  long  nt  ii  nas  in  the  hands  of  priratc  Mc^tnhcrs. 
saccess  wm  furthrm!  hy  the  pnsilion  of  pnlilical  panics  M 
time;  the  MemlxT*  who,  unilKr  other  cirrumilnnce>,  would 
ta*e  been  most  di«|>i»«l  U>  resist  portions  of  his  meniurc-,  being 
ilctetred  from  oppminfc  il  by  dread  of  a  worse  Bill  beingr  brought 
imward,  should  ibis  one  fail. 

Such  «  cbanf>«  could  only  be  carried  out  in  ibe  thm  ciittin^ 
■talc  of  political  parties  by  the  creation  of  Local  UuariU,  clothed 
with  tbf  power  of  levying  rates  on  the  communily  thi-v  r^prc- 
WDted,  on  whom  rum  tnniie  to  ilrvnirr  the  responsibility  of 
providing  n-hat  scIumiIs  were  niN^ded,  and  o(  maintaining 
ifaem.  Many  iup|M>rlL>rs  of  the  Government,  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  were  anxious  that  the  opportunity  should  be 
taken  for  destroy  inj;  all  ibe  existing  schools,  as  tliey  regarded 
lb«n  as  powerful  supports  of  the  Church,  which  they  wore 
■uioua  to  weaken  in  every  way  they  could.  Thus  Mr.  Oixon, 
ibe  Member  for  Ilirmingliam,  moved,  'That  this  House  is  of 
opinioa  that  no  measure  for  the  cicmcninry  ediication  of  the 
people  will  atTon)  a  satisfarlury  or  permanent  settlement  which 
ieavra  the  question  of  religious  instruction,  in  schools  sup- 
parted  by  public  funds  and  rates,  to  be  determined  by  local 
Hlbarities.'  *  Mt.Forjler  was,  however,  alive  to  iho  diDiculites 
«hith  woald  arise  from  accepting  a  resolution  intended  to 
Dpetate  »s  ii  refusal  of  help  to  voluntary  schools.  He  realised 
Ikat  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  close  the  existing  schools. 
•hicb  fuTDtsbed  accommodation  fur  1, 878,584  children;  more 
n|Kcially  as  it  was  pntiihle,  that  if  all  Oovcrnment  aid  was 
•iihdrawn,  the  ("hurch  st-hools,  with  l,3(i3,OHO  children,  and 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  sclmols,  with  101,55ir,  might  not  again 
be  rr-opened.  If  the  Government,  after  promoting  the  erection 
"(•considerable  proportion  of  these  schools,  had  thrown  them 
iDto  an  almost  impossible  position,  it  would  have  pivscnted 
■tatcsmanship  in  an  aspect  ion  ludicrous  to  be  thought  of  by 
pnctical  men  who  were  not  blinded  by  partisanship. 

The  feeling,  however,  against  definite  religious  leaching  wa* 
10  strong  amongst  lb«  Liberal  supporters  of  the  Governmeut, 
that  il  was  driven  to  a  rompromise.     So  far  as  this    affected 
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vnluntnry  srhnnli,  it  con«itt«I  in  n  conxcricaor  cintiic,  whtcli 
tint  ntilv  gnve  exvinpllon  from  n!li|iiou«  t«acliing  for  all  wlio 
triilml  it,  but  limited  the  time  during  which  sueii  teacbii 
cuuld  be  giren.  In  the  case  gf  board  schools  a  furl): 
iropedimeat  to  defidiie  reli^iaus  initruciion  was  adopted. 
tLem  it  wasloftpcrrlccth- optional  whctlier  any  religious  teachii 
should  br  girrn  ;  but  if  any  wns  givrn,  it  was  to  be  imparted  in 
«  way  different  rrom  whiit  wns  notisidcrcd  neoirxsary  with  regard 
tn  all  other  elementnry  inxtruirlinn  :  no  (^nleehism  or  cicrsi  or 
liinnulary  that  was  distinetive  of  any  religious  den omi nation 
might  be  used.  The  clause  that  was  to  govern  the  religious 
teaching  in  board  schools  was  virtually  taken  from  the  niles 
laid  down  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the 
accredited  organ  of  the  N'oncout'ormists  in  educational  matter*. 
This  is  clear  from  what  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  the  coarse  of 
(he  debate.  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  had  mn»e<l  nn  amendment  to 
the  rflrct  'that  no  exposition  or  teaching  shall  l)e  used  or 
ilireetcd  in  favour  of  or  against  the  distinctive  tenets  of  nnjr 
religiuus  denoiiii nation.'     To  this  Mr.  Gladstone  ubjecteil : 

'  That  may  be  practicable  or  it  nmy  not ;  hut  do  not  let  the  authoritj 
«f  the  Society  be  quoleil  in  its  favour,  bocaiiso  boro  is  tho  priaeipla 
which  the  J!ritii-I)  nnd  Foreign  f^ehool  Society  regards  na  fundamental 
with  regard  to  tilci-ijitnml  tcnching :  *'  That  i»  all  schools  establiahed 
iu  conneiion  with  or  ae«i»teil  by  tlia  Socioty,  tbe  Jloly  Soripturav.  tu 
the  Authorised  Vcnion,  or  istntcta  thcmrom,  shall  be  tcsd  aod 
Uught  daily."  A  eocucd  rule  ik  :  "No  ualechisia  or  other  formulary 
pecniiar  to  any  religious  dtineuiinatiDU  idtall  ba  introduced  or  taught 
during  the  iiKunl  hoii»  of  iichtMil  iuslmctiuii.'*  Wbnlvrer  its  deeir« 
may  lo,  thu  Britinh  iind  Fori'ign  Behool  Society  ha.-<  found  it 
piiiwihtu  in  its  gtni-ml  rtdes  to  ^o  beyond  that  very  piiiiil — bcyoi 
the  tangiiage  in  wliich  the  Cumuutt&e  is  lutiled  to  legislate — nam<4j 
li>  jiroTide  for  thu  resdiug  of  the  Scripturcn,  and  to  exclude  tlic  n 
of  cutechivins  and  disuuolive  formnlariea,  but  not  beyond  that 
inipuMi  limilations  upon  the  f)re«dom  of  teaekiug.'  * 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  in  reference  to  religious  teaching  ^H 
board  schools  the  Government  took  the  authorized  rule  of  t^^^ 
Nou conformists,  and  so  virtually  made  all  such  schools  which 
allowed  any  religions  teaching,  the  endowed  educational  institti> 
tions  of  the  districts  in  which  they  were  situated.  At  the  time, 
I.oid  John  Manners  took  this  objection  to  the  Government 
pnipusal :  t 

■  Two  esseatia)  prineiplM  were  at  ntako  in  Ihta  ]>ra)Mi«al : 
jaindplo  of   religions  freedom  and  the  principle  of  lockl 
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anuail.  both  of  vhich  ire»  TJolftted  by  tlie  <-latiM  u  it  now 
If  thuM  to  whom  th«  ilnty  of  providing  for  (lie  uducutiooal 
'■utiB  of  R  district  ma  eotnisted  were  of  opioion  tbai  »  Bomuu 
Catholie  ■clK»],ft  CuticTa(|atioiMl  tohool— one  of  tbat  novly-favonted 
cl*a>  of  British  and  Foreign  acbools — or  a  Chaicli  of  Haglaad  sdiuol 
««t«  needed,  vhy,  iu  ili<j  ouue  of  religions  freodom,  he  aibed,  sbonld 
tbcj  sot  b«Te  tiio  pon-er  of  eslabti&luDg  such  a  Bchool  ? ' 

.\11  thia,  Loirercr.  went  for  nothiD^.  The  GorernmeDt  was 
ilrtmninrd  to  rany  its  mrasurr,  and  its  sujiportcrs  had  no  objec- 
tion to  ihr  rndnwmrnt  of  No  noun  form  ity  ;  nhilai  thr  Chiircbmcn 
in  ibe  Houkh  of  C<>minont  vivit^  afraid  that  (omn  vninc  tnratun- 
might  be  paued  if  tbi*  tva*  rvjc-cicd,  ami  xo  dc^dinud  In  make 
aof  itrou^  rfToit  lu  rejoct  or  auiead  what  was  propuinl.  In  ihv 
Haute  of  Lords  no  acitvo  strps  were  taken  to  improve  tho 
tdiifioui  status  of  the  bimrtl  schools. 

There  was  still  to  be  settled  th«  amount  of  assistance  that 
WM  to  \x  jiiven  to  the  ciisting  voluntnry  schools  ibnl  might 
refuse  to  In  th^tmtplvcs  ht*  i-xlinguixhinl  to  mako  riHim  for  this 
Bpwlr-ntablitht^d  rducatiunal  r«li){iun  that  the  C■ovl^^l intent  was 
ibont  to  net  up  as  an  endowed  religion  of  the  country.  The 
GoTeroroent  prnpoi«d  thai  this  asiisiance  should  be  given  by 
l&r  school  boards,  whom  it  desired  to  fetter  with  this  only  eon- 
^itioil,  tbat  if  aid  wus  vole^l  In  onr^  voluntary  school  in  a  district 
it  was  to  be  given  to  all.  To  any  provision  of  the  ktml  for 
brtpingToluniarv  sch<N>ix  thtr  K3di<:al  mnnlicrs  stnmgly  ohjrcti'd, 
ibnr  wish  hting  to  ^ot  rid  of  tti«ni  altogether,  and  t'»|K^ciaIlv 
id  the  Cbnrdi  wbuols,  as  quickly  as  might  be.  Mr.  titadttone 
VfeA: 

'We  may  oilbcr  forbid  or  oomjicl  a  lonnt  hoard  to  aid  rnhmtanr 
•diools ;  but  if  yfo  forbid  Ihcm,  and  mukc  thnin  Icnvo  roliintarr 
Kbools,  as  tbcr  are^  dependent  on  the  mudtcitin  of  aid  whicli  th«y 
m  obtain  frui:i  tlie  Privy  Coanoil,  that  would  not  bo  C'lnHistout 
*ilb  the  view  with  wliivh  Uiut  Bill  was  brought  forritrd,  and  it 
nrald  not  fidfil  that  ciigageaieBt  uudur  wbieh  all  aloii;^  vin  have 
*Jmttir^  tiai«etfc*i  In  liu, — nsiuoly,  that  of  giving  fair  temix  to 
ndaalAry  ichiiolB,  m  as  to  iiuable  tfaein  to  tirud  to  nx  all  the  aid 
iboy  arn  camhlu  of  leudiu|f  iu  the  acoonipUidiinvut  of  tkb*  ^real 
ntrk,  in  which  there  is  plauty  fur  all  of  na  to  do.'  * 

Mr.  Glatlstone,  not  being  able  to  pcrsuaile  many  of  his 
upportert  In  approve  what  the  Government  had  proposed, 
loggvstnl  tlie  compromise  (hat  the  grant  from  the  Lducation 
Deportment  should  be  ineieased  by  one-half  and  the  oihur 
praposals    be  withdrawn.      This   was  accepted    by  hii   own 
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pnrty ;  but  the  valuntary  BChnoli  were   not   thereby  telaliri 
bfinefitei),  as  the  addition  was  Rtvcn  to  the  boartl  schooU  eiju 
wilh  them,  so  that  it  was  no  help  in  the  compctiiioa  in  tl 
expenditure  on   which  school  boanis  toon  recklessly  entered, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  rott  of  mnintiiining  schools  was  so 
<;rpatly  increased    thnt   the   larger  (iovrrnment  grant  iliil    not 
l'i)rm  a  matrrially  grt-ali-r  proportion  of  the  whole  cost  of  main* 
taining  voluntary  sch(M>U.     At  the  same  time,  the  Gui-ernmetit 
would  «eein  not  to  have  felt  perfectly  certain  that   their  Hill 
would  smoothly  effect  all  they  desired,  unless  they  concilia 
to   some  extent  the  friends  of  deRnile  religious  education 
places  where  there  were  as  yet  no  efficient  schools.     They  h: 
to  consider  small  country  places  where  there  would  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  forming  a  hoard  ;  and  it  was  probably  in  the  hope  of 
lessening  this  dlfTiculty  that  they  proposed  that  building  grants 
at  the  same  rale  a*  then  existed  should   he  given  to  person* 
desiring  to  erect  voluntary  schools,  provided  that  application  ioj^J 
such  grants  was  ma<Ie  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  cutTEqjfl 
year ;  thus  incidentally  showing  that  they  clung  to  some  extent" 
to  the  support  of  persons  holding  the  same  beliefs  with  tbuse     i 
who  had  already  made  great  sacrifices  to  promote  elementary 
education.    Of  course  then-  was  no  expression  of  such  a  feeling  ; 
the  extension  of  time  for  building  grants  was  represented  as 
favour  to  voluntary  sciiools.     The  result  of  this  uiTer  surpni 
every  one :  lliose  who  objected  to  ibc  proviso  did  not  press  tb< 
objection,  because  ihey  imagined  that  little  would  result  fro 
the  permission  :  whilst  those  who  favoured  it  did  not  suppose 
that  applications  would  be  mwie  during  the  ensuing  four  montbs 
for  grants  that  would  nearly  double  the  amount  of  accommod 
tion  in  ihc  voluntary  schools  of  the  country,  aa  promt  to 
the  case. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  the  impression  made  n 
the  minds  of  the  supporters  of  voluntary  schools  by  the  Hi 
when  it  was  introduced  into  Parliament  and  by  the  discussioi 
on  its  several  stages.    When  first  proposed,  there  was  an  almost 
general  approval  of  it ;  there  were,  ol  cooi^o,  some  who  disliked 
it  even  then,  as  we  have  occasionally  heard  since.     As  it  pro- 
gressed, the   opposition   of   the  extreme    Birmingham    League 
msile  people  realize  that  if  this  Bill  was  rejected  something 
worse  would  take  its  place :  but  notwithstanding  this  there  wi 
a  growing  feeling  in  the  minds  of  religious  men  against  tl 
Bill  when  they  saw  clauses  of  which  they  approved  surrendere 
or  malerially  modified,  and   when  ihey  found  that  Mr.  Forster 
declined  to  insist  upon  so  small  a  modicum  of  religious  teaching 
as  reading  the  Bible  in  all  schools  supported  by  the  rates.    The 
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Cowper-Teaiple  clause  was  another  diffically;  but  as  it  wm 
left  anoppotcd  by  most  of  the  Bishops,  tbrre  was  no  more  to  be 
caid;  the  «rgutnrnl  urged  by  innucnlial  persons  in  its  faTour 
briag  that  it  only  i-xciuiird  ibc  traching  of  the  words  of  Ihc 
Church  Catechism  and  Prayer  lioiik,  hut  that  the  teachr^rs 
would  be  at  iwrlect  liberty  to  instruct  their  children  in  all  that 
titese  fofmularies  contained.  This  was  soon  realized  by  the 
dergj  lo  hare  been  a  mistake ;  and  probably  nothing  has  so 
•niously  interfered  with  the  spread  of  school  boards  in  country 
panshc*  as  this  clauec.  If  the  question  of  religious  teachinp 
bud  been  Inft  open,  many  of  the  clei^y  would  hnrc  persuaded 
themselves  that  ihc-v  coulil  secure  what  they  wanlt^d  under  a 
Binrd  ;  they  would  jimhably  have  rre(|uently  found  that  they 
bad  been  misLaken  in  their  expe<:tation ;  but  school  boards 
wodd  haTc  been  multiplied  to  an  extent  that  we  should  bare 
rri^tted.  But  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  extreme 
partisans,  in  their  desire  for  root  nnd  brunch  destruction,  hare 
•Tooscd  an  opposition  which  has  greatly  intrifercd  with  the 
(ucerct  of  their  Kchemet. 

\o  sooner  was  the  itill  passed  into  law  than  from  nearly  nil 
corporate  towns,  where  the  majority  of  the  town  councils  were 
ia  harmony  with  the  political  principles  of  the  Government, 
rH|aesis  were  forwarded  for  the  formation  of  school  hoards,  as 
I  itif  was  one  of  the  modes  provided  by  the  Act  for  calling  such 
'bodies  into  existence.  London  was  exceptionally  trealcd,  and 
«aa  in  any  case  to  have  a  school  hoarii,  as  it  was  notorious  that 
tic  supply  of  efficient  elementary  schools  within  its  borders 
«u  far  from  bein^  what  was  necessary.  The  Hoard  there  set 
la  work  with  s;reat  earnestness;  and,  without  waiting  for  the 
Bsnit  of  tbe  educational  census  which  was  instituted,  deter- 
Bined  to  commence  building  one  or  two  schools  where  the 
^tauutd  seemed  most  prewinf;.  The  majority  of  the  Board 
vftv  Liberal  in  politics,  nod  from  the  outset  showed  that  their 
idea  of  the  position  which  they  ought  to  occupy  was  that  of 
nle  inttmctor  of  all  the  children  in  the  Metropolis  that  needed 
tiemeotary  education.  To  effect  this  they  fully  understood 
liiat  tbey  must  make  their  schools  as  attractive  and  cfHcient  as 
pDsdble.  Two  objects  were  therefore  lo  be  kept  siendily  in 
•lew:  ibe  school  buildings  were  not  only  to  be  suitable  and 
good,  bat  they  weie  to  he  ornamental  and  costly ;  and  the  best 
teachers  wero  to  be  attracted  from  the  voluntary  schools  by  tbe 
oStt  of  much  higher  salaries  than  they  had  hitherto  received. 

With  regard  to  the  buildings,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
Ldodon  School  Boanl  expended  upon  them  more  than  three 
lines  the  sum  that  managers  of  voluntary  schools  found  sufficient. 
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und  that  in  twenty-live  ye^rs  tbej  have  bonowcd  9,849,1614 
for  boildiDs  purposes,  sod  are  continotlljr  adding 
amount.  Their  i«sl  for  tnuttiplving  tchoolt  wcms 
been  greater  than  their  diligrncc  in  proviiiing  lliat  ilie  wotk 
should!  bo  well  don« ;  7\t,  notwitUKtanding  their  girat  r.att,  the 
nniouni  n-tjiiircd  Cnr  n-pniting  the  drrrcUt  and  bad  coiitlructiun 
of  some  iif  llwm  lia»  been  vetv  considerable.  When  tlie 
entered  upon  their  work  in  lS71,iliejrfiMind  the  arera^^  atipen 
given  to  facad-masIerR  94/.  it.  Id.,  and  to  bead-mialresKa 
all.  lis.  id.  In  the  first  seale  of  salnriee  issued  by  the  Boa 
ru)ly-qua]i(i«]  hcad-matterft  wen-  olfered  SOO/.  »  year,  an 
hend-mistrewes  UO/.,  wiih  one-hnlf  uf  the  (invertinient  nami- 
nation  grant,  whit-h  in  a  school  of  300  childrvn  wonhl  amount 
to  about  another  100/.  a  year;  and  this  by  gtadunl  accretions 
has  inonnled  up  so  thai  immv  the  avera^  salary  of  406  matters 
in  London  board  schools  i*  286f.  Ht.,  and  of  798  tchool- 
mistresses  204/.  10*.  2d. ;  whilst  190  of  these  mastera  receive 
300/.  a  vear  ami  upwaixls,  and  476  schoolmistretses  2<Xl/.  a  year 
and  upwards;  and  retnembering  that  ihr  average  sninry  of  all 
the  tchonltoisiretM-s  exceeds  that  sum,  many  of  them  must  Ikt 
rec-civing  much  more.  Still  further  (o  illtutrate  tbe  great 
increase  of  the  cost  of  education  caused  by  the  determination  of 
the  scliool  boards  to  suppress  the  voluntary  schools  by  adding 
to  tbe  cost  of  tbeir  maintenance,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that 
in  1870  the  cost  of  each  child  in  average  attendance  in  tbe 
elementary  schools  of  the  country  that  were  inipeeted  by  her 
Majesty's  inspectors  was  U  5».  5(/.,  in  1894  it  was  2/.  8*.  SjJ. 
in  bonnl  schools,  and  in  the  London  boanl  schools  'Al.  Gf.  Ttie 
salaricsat  the  earlier  date  were  no  doubt  lower  than  was  desirable; 
but  it  is  a  great  question  whether  children  leare  the  clcmentarv 
schools  better  instructed  in  the  rudtmeniary  subjects  now  than 
ihev  did  in  18T0:  Bomo  of  those  who  know  most  of  these 
schools  duubl  whether  they  hi^re  been  as  well  taught.  It  is  true 
that,  of  the  nearly  5,000,000  children  whose  namea  are  borne  on 
the  Itnoks  nf  etvmenlary  schools,  father  more  than  30,000  learn 
Jgcbra  and  nearly  1400  Kuclid,  226  a  smattering  of  Latin 
id  more  than  11,000  a  like  amount  of  French  or  Gennaii. 
ii.OOO  animal  physiology  and  3,000  chemistry,  more  than 
1100  the  principles  of  light,  sound,  and  heal,  and  so  on.  But 
this  comparatively  small  number  might  be  cared  for  in 
secondary  schools  ;  and  it  must  be  quite  unnecessary  to  expend 
scveni  extra  millions  a  year  in  order  to  provide  suitable 
teachers  for  less  tlian  2  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  dementaty 
schools,  wh*>  arc  taught  one  or  more  of  tbe  twelve  specific 
subjects  by  which  additional  grants  are  earned.     Moreover,  il 
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Ii  wril  lo  mnpmWr  tbat  the  most  eoslly  achools  are  not  the 
cnnit  sarceuful.  The  London  School  Board  expcndt  3/.  ti<.  on 
the  education  of  each  child  tn  avcra|*c  &tlendancc  at  iu  schools, 
and  the  gntnt  itirnrdH  I>v  hfr  Majcrtjr's  inspector  to  these 
riiililrrn  avrra^-«  I  S>f,  ^\d, ;  whiltt  the  Mnnchettrr  School  Bonrd 
U[wuds  onlr  il.  'is.  M.  and  (.-arns  1/.  (Xt.  Id. ;  ami  ihv  volnntary 
ichooU  in  Lundon  *}>end  if.  hs.  on  eiich  schobr,  and  earn 
19».  11*/^  \^d.  being  deducted  by  the  operation  of  the  17*.  ful. 
limit.  It  would  be  easy  to  ext«nd  tMs  coinpaiison  mucb 
fortfarr,  bat  it  is  nnnccesaai^,  '   ' 

The  ohjrct  of  th<-  Birmingham  League  iras,  a*  our  rc«<Iers 
will  no  dniibc  n^mcmbcr,  'that  the  StAir  should  undritakc  the 
Mhiile  charge  of  dcmenlarjr  education  mnincaincd  or  aided  by 
public  funds;  tbat  that  education  thiiutd  Ix-  purely  secular ; 
tbat  the  Church  and  other  voluniaiy  bodies  should  be  rcliered 
of  the  resjraosibility  which  they  had  undertaken  in  the  matter 
of  eleme-ni&ry  education,  and  be  free  lo  devote  the  energy  so 
liberated  to  their  proper  province  of  rfligious  education ;  and 
4iat  with  that  province  the  State  should  no  longer  inierfertf.' 
By  Agnmtirs,  Uniinrinnt,  and  many  doclrinnircs,  who  have  no 
pruttcxl  knowlrdgc  of  the  subject,  and  who  do  not  caic  much 
about  the  n^ligious  education  of  children,  it  was  suppo*e<I  that 
ill  would  receive  so ntu  Christian  teaching, — how,  they  could  not 
tell;  bnt  to  those  who  bad  practical  aajUaintanoe  with  the 
ttlncauon  of  children,  it  was  evident  that  under  the  conditions 
;iijl  described  manv  of  them  would  grow  up  in  as  complete 
■)[Doraace  of  revealed  truth  as  if  tfaey  had  been  bom  in  a 
beatbeo  country.  The  Kev.  K.  B.  Hurges,  of  Birmingham, 
lotified  to  this  when  examined  before  the  ICducation  Com* 
ndsaioii.     He  said : 

'Some  pcntnUN  have  uihI  that  .Simduy-w-hoolit  would  Hupply  tbo 
i^aancy.  A  fuw  jrears  ago  I  (;ut  a  Rtnrii  from  uTt-ry  i>uuday- 
•diool  in  nirmiugliau— Obtrch  of  £ugliuiit,  Nuuouiifi)niii»1,  litmiau 
Coolie,  auil  all — and  the  truth  of  it  was  ajfiuf^tl  1<>  by  all  denomioa- 
tiaas  at  a  |nibUe  meeting  which  wsa  held  for  the  purp<iae.  Thert- 
«a«,  ncnordiaK  to  Iheae  TetaroB,  26,000  ebildivn  nu  the  hooka  of 
dcmantaiy  aoliuols  tdio  wen  not  on  Ibe  books  of  auy  Suoday-eobool : 
•a  thai  Um  Sunday-Bchiials  do  not  UKX-t  the  detfeieuey ;  tbey  at o  I>M 
sUe  In  gei  tbe  chUdren,  and  those  that  most  need  tho  l«sohiag.'  * 

Bends  this,  io  some  places  Saturday  sehooU  for  religious 
leadiiog  were  tried  ;  in  others  voluntary  teachers  were  inviteil 
to  giie  lessons  on  religion  in  hours  nol  required  for  secular 
iottmctton.      But   all   rxpeiimcnts   of    the    kind    have   Ixien 
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practical  failures.     The  majority'  of  children  are  not  %i>  foi 

of  school    that   ibe^  will   attend   for   v   longer   time   than 

absolutel^r  jcquired.     Some  liglit  is  ibrowa  upun  the  Mate 

religion    in    Birmingham,  where    board    schooU   are    in    f>rrat 

vigour,  by  a.  further  extract  from  thr  evidence  of  Mr.  Bnrgcs : 

'  The  childrftu  ticrer  lieard  of  CtiriKtiaaity ;  over  ami  ovtr  Ksain 
oliildnii  cniiie  to  my  SuDdny-aehool  who  huil  novi^  hoard  of  Ood. 
Unly  tho  »th-!r  iluy  uue  uf  our  l<:«oUorK  luikeil  tlie  cliililivii  irho 
thii  miithcr  of  iiur  Lfird  aud  Suviour  Juhuh  Chritit ;  and  afWr  Iiki' 
vwrj-  bliuil:,  om:  of  tlieiu  auawereil,  "  The  Qucoii."     Atuith<ir  Ti«ii 
wiui  iu  u  hoiiHi'  trilkiug  alfuut  tho  Sariour  uf  uiankiud  to  the 
houIn  th«ro,  and  after  he  iras  gone  out  thu  mother  told  mo  ht 
thut  lli«  eliildreu  said,  "  Who  was  that  man  that  ho  was  talking 
ubouty"      TLat  waa  the  position,  and  is  tho  poaitioD,  of  a    vast 
iiuniher  of  ehildren  who  go  to  hoard  schools,  siraplj  bscanse  they 
bavu  no  opportunity  of  hearing  otlicrcwieo.'  * 

Notivithttnnding  this  drnnhark,  the  hoard  school  syale 
commended  it»clf  lo  lliow  who  were  jealous  of  the  influcncc 
yhieh  the  ('hurch  seemed  to  be  obtaining  through  the  iclf- 
sncrificing  efl'orts  she  had  made  in  the  cause  of  popnlar 
education.  Their  hostility  helped  lo  arouse  the  determined 
elTorts  of  religious  Church  people,  and  they  felt  that  if  Engl 
was  to  remain  in  any  srnt«  a  Christian  country,  their  scU 
must  he  maintAincd.  And  so  from  that  time  to  this 
unequal  contest  ha*  been  waged.  Many  school  boards,  notab! 
that  of  London,  were  not  content  with  expimding  cxtravag&nt 
sums  on  showy  buildings,  and  in  raising  the  cost  of  maiote- 
nnnn^,  but  even  erected  schools  in  immediate  proximity  to 
voluntary  schools,  in  order  to  draw  away  their  scholars.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  London  School  Board  to  erect  schools 
for  483,00ti  children  without  compelling  the  managers  of  some 
voluntary  schools  to  close  their  doors;  and  consequently  we 
find  thai,  in  the  area  for  which  that  Boanl  is  responsible,  the 
voluntary  school  accommodation  is  now  less  by  more  than 
33,000  places  than  it  was  in  18T-1.  All  honour  to  those 
managers  of  the  voluntary  schools  who  still  provide  for  more 
than  263,000  children,  and  have  maintained  the  unequal  figbt 
for  a  quarter  of  a  ct-ntury.  To  add  to  their  difiiculttes,  th^d 
beads  of  the  Education  Department  have  not  infrequently  si(lfl^| 
with  school  boards,  and  borne  as  heavily  as  they  could,  without  ' 
violating  the  law,  upon  religious  schools.  At  last  the  strain 
has  become  intolerable.  The  substitution  of  an  attendance 
grant  for  fees  paid  by  the  children  has  been  made  the  c 
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for  insisting  npon  every  new  improrcmcnt  tbat  Iini  been 
inrraieil,  anil  liitt  drmuiilt^l  nn  extra  rxpenditure  on  Church 
sctuioli,  which  cannot  have  bn-n  \v%s  than  500,0(X)/.,  and 
probabljr  doubled  (hat  amounl,  in  .-iddiliun  to  t\ie  more  than 
B00,O()U/.  a  v*ar  ihat  has  oidinaril}'  to  be  raised  for  their  main- 
iMtance.  And  what  makes  this  heavy  demand  the  worse  is 
that  the  sabititution  of  a  fee-grant  for  the  children**  pence  hw 
been  a  serious  loss  to  many  of  the  Church  schools  In  the  North 
of  England';  at  the  same  time  it  would  have  matrrinllj'  henelite<I 
a^cultural  parishes  in  ntlicr  parts  of  lh(!  country,  if  it  had  not 
been  made  an  excuse  for  increasnl  di-niandx. 

The  cry  fur  further  help  has  conseijuently  been  raised  in  no 
uncertain  manner  from  nearly  every  place  in  which  there  it 
a  school  hoard.  Previous  to  the  late  General  Election  many  of 
the  principal  towns  in  the  North  of  England  had  shown  their 
irsolve  t"  place  the  mnnngcment  of  their  school  boanls  in  the 
hinds  of  the  friends  of  voluntary  tchnolt  instead  of  leaving  it 
toy  longer  with  their  opponents,  nhrt  had  run  up  the  school 
Iward  rate  to  a  sum  that  llie  p(K>rcr  ratepayers  found  it  incon> 
lenient  to  pay.  Beside  this,  the  conviction  was  widespnsid 
Oiat  it  was  nnwise  to  continue  the  struggle  against  the  definite 
teaching  of  leligioo  to  children  whose  parents  desired  it.  When 
the  General  Election  rame,  it  was  one  of  the  suhjccls  on  which 
■be  candidates  were  severely  'hrclilcd';  and  many  Kndicnls, 
vbo  bad  always  poti-d  as  the  friends  of  thr  new-fangled 
Badenomi national  religion,  were  obliged  to  promise  to  do  (heir 
best  to  obtain  more  liberal  support  for  the  voluntary  schools; 
vfatlst  Liberal  Unionists,  after  the  outspoken  declarations  of 
their  illustrious  leaders,  enunciated  mora  firmly  than  before 
their  resolve  to  do  whatever  they  could  to  procure  more 
(qoilable  support  for  voluntary  schools.  It  is  said  that  two 
rlcctions  in  Lancaiihire  tumnt  aiinply  on  the  question  whether 
there  should  ur  should  nut  be  a  school  board  in  their  district; 
awl  that  in  both  cases  ibe  opponent  of  a  school  board  triumphed 
by  a  large  majority. 

Th«  question  of  more  help  for  the  voluntary  schools  has, 
ooDsequenlly,  become  a  pressing  one,  and  certaiuly  must  attract 
aUeotioD  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  Our  readers  will 
nn  doubt  recollect  that  in  the  summer  of  last  year  the  two 
Ardibisbops  appnintnl  a  commiltre  nf  experts  to  consider  what 
Bieasarcs  should  be  reenmmendcil  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  »f  the  voluntary  schools.  There  were  so  many 
scbemes  in  the  air  that  it  seemed  desirable  for  some  recognised 
body  carefully  to  consider  the  question.  This  committee  met 
maaj  liines,  and  drew   up  a  Report,  the  provisions  of  which 
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vrifiTc  subsequently  «inbcKlii!i1  in  «  Bill,  ntx)  issued  under  ihe' 
autUority  of  llie  Nuliooal  Suciety.  It  was  subse^^ueutly  thought 
desirable  for  the  mailer  to  be  reconsidored  in  tbe  lit;bi  of  tbc 
criticisms  and  objcclions  thai  had  been  published  upon  the 
proposed  Bill,  and  n  small  confcrrncc  tvas  summoned  for  the 
purpose  last  October  by  ibr  Archbishops,  with  whose  recom- 
mendations wc  shall  deal  prtrseiitly. 

Bvlnrr  rnlerinj;  tjpon  this  examination  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
tider  what  help  is  mjuired  to  relieve  the  strain  now  so  sever«lj 
felt  by  the  mun:iyers  of  voluniaiy  schools,  and  to  enable  them  lo 
continue  the  work  on  which  tbey  are  engaged  ?  To  answer  this 
question  fairly,  we  must  examine  where  the  stress  lies.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  schools  differs  very  widely.  In  tbe  twenty- 
three  large  towns  named  in  the  Report  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, tbe  cost  of  each  child  in  average  attendance  in  voluntary^ 
schools  was  1/.  l^ji.  1J(/.,  ranging  from  1/.  llx.  '.ij/l.  in  Sunder- 
land to  2i.  fix.  U.2</.  in  London;  whilst  tbe  average  coisl  of  tbe 
education  of  each  child  in  the  board  schools  of  the  same  towns 
WU  SL  He.  9j<f.,  rauging  from  I/.  I4j.  S^.il.  at  Portsmouth  to 
3/.  6»,  in  London  ;  the  larger  portion  of  tbe  difference  bci 
accounted  for  by  the  amounts  paid  for  teachers'  salaries.  In  * 
voluntary  schools  tlie  sum  paid  under  this  head  in  London 
1/.  lif.  l^ii.  per  child  in  average  attendance;  in  Sundurlan 
1/.  4«.93'/.;  whilst  in  London  board  schools  it  was  2K  1\*.  llj 
The  differeiii.'e  of  merit,  as  gauged  by  the  amount  of 
awarded  by  lI.M.'s  lns|iector,  is  far  from  accounting  for 
rariation,  as  we  have  already  shown.  In  several  places  whe' 
the  expenditure  was  less  than  the  highest  sums  just  named,  the 
Government  grant  was  larger:  thus  the  average  cost  of  tbe 
voluntarv  schools  in  Blackburn  was  1/.  17$.  brl^  the  grant  was 
U.  0*.  (i\iL,  with  lOjJ.  deductrd  nnder  Article  107'  ;  and 
some  other  pl.-tces  it  was  a  few  pence  more  than  in  London. 

It   may    throw  a    little   further   light  upon  tli«  cause  of 
present  ditKculiy  in  maintaining  voluntary  schools  if  we  gi 
an  extract  from  the  last  Report  of  the  (Jomuitlee  of  Com 
on  Education : — 

'The  Bvoraga  salary  of  a  certificated  luaslet,  wliicb  in  1870  ww 
911.  Sk.  Id.,  IS  now  1231,  7n.  iri.;  that  of  a  achoolmistrws  Wu 
67t.  lilt.  Id.  in  1870,  and  is  now  ml.  3».  id.  In  addition  to  tbeir 
otinr  «molnmonls,  5,997  out  of  19,68'2  maatora,  and  1,731  out  of 
S9,065  mistKssee,  ars  provided  with  rusidenoes  free  vf  test.    TheHO 


*  Artldp  1i>T  iinivii]^  Ihnt  lli«  GoToninu'nt  tro'^t  up  to  ITa  Gil  p«r  child  in 
a^r-nf-"  i»-N<iji|]iui'>'  Flinll  \":  ptitil  irreapFM'tivo  (if  tliu  waoiinl  cipcnclud  bf  tlic 
■clicof  uiUDiiKi-tn:  lint  if  Ibo  (iiuiit  Pifi'iNli  ttint  aUTa.  it  ubitll  onlv  M  paid  to  tliB 
eilcut  that  tlio  aiuuuDl  ruraMliiMl  by  tlie  tnaanscr*  aliall  omccd  tdal  sma. 
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I  an  oakaUted  n^n  Um  irboUi  of  tho  ccrtiflotod  t«Mli«n, 

iMMT  pnueipal  or  additioDal. 

'We  nuky  mention  witli  nganl  to  ths  principal  teocbcrs  in  the 
Xettopolitan  dislrict,  tlut  ia  tfao  post  ymr  the  average  BAlarj  of 
300  naeten  in  TolmitAi;  schoob  wits  155/.  C*.  lOi/.,  and  that  of  106 
BttSteis  in  board  eohooU  28$l.  8».;  nhilo  79i^  scboolmistrcssrs  in 
VmiA  BcbooU  eDJ<^7t>d  ftD  imrngo  incomo  of  '204^  lOt.  ^d.,  tis 
cnnparcd  witb  9^1.  S*.  9(f.,  that  nf  779  t«nchorB  in  voluntary  scbools. 
Tis  akluic6  of  >i  master*  in  Tolnntary  schooK  niid  of  190  in  boud 
wboola,  anwnnlcd  to  3001.  •  jear  and  ttpwnrdii.  wliiirt  5  eobool* 
■illtliamii  ID  rolnntaiy  and  47C  in  Ixiud  kcIiooIm  bad  Mlorica  of 
3001.  a  ycsr  and  npnidit.'  * 

I  It  hu  tu  be  remembered  tbat  (he  teacbers  in  tlie  two  clasMS 
of  scbouls  bad  beea  [rained  side  hy  side  in  (he  same  (raining 
colleges,  and  (hat  it  bj  no  means  follows  tbai  those  employed 
to  board  schools  were  more  distinguished  In  cxtllegc  than  were 
those  in  the  roluntarj  schools,  or  that  they  had  shown  more 
lUIitj  in  ibe  management  of  their  schools.  Howerrr  this  may 
be,  where  so  many  arc  concerned,  it  it  obvious  that  in  numerous 
instances  there  must  be  equality  of  natural  and  acquired  ability ; 
sod  yet,  notwiitislanding  this,  there  exists  the  great  difference 
in  tlie  lemuneration  giren,  which  has  been  just  described.  It 
it  impossible  for  such  a  state  of  things  not  to  aroasc  a  sense  of 
Injostice  in  the  minds  of  those  who  ate  the  worst  paid.  This 
leads  (CI  con»iderabIc  difliculiies  for  school  managers,  who  bare 
fttal  •yinp«{hy  for  their  teachers,  but  have  not  the  funds  whcro 
■ith  to  inrrcate  their  salaries.  In  etlimating  the  importance  of 
lUs  question  as  bearing  ujMm  (he  amount  of  relief  re<]uired  by- 
rolootary  schools,  i(  has  (o  be  borne  iu  mind  (bat  (he  payments 
ta  teachers  absorb  76  per  cenl,  of  the  whole  cost  of  maintiiining 
TalunLarv  schools,  and  12^  per  cent,  of  that  of  hoard  schools. 

The  question  (ben  arises,  la  any  re-adjustment  of  salaries 
possible?  In  considering  the  rate  of  salary  that  average  persons 
loUowing  any  profession  or  trade  should  rc<:eive,  two  considera- 
tions come  into  prominence.  One  is  the  amount  of  expenditure 
nqalrcd  to  qualify  for  (be  position ;  the  other  is  the  amount 
of  iDDomv  which  the  bolder  would  probably  have  been  able  to 
earn  in  some  other  suitable  calling.  In  this  enquiry  it  must 
b«  understood  that  we  are  not  sneaking  of  the  specially  able  or 
gifted  men,  who  would  naturally  rite  to  high  place  or  ample 
isoomc,  whatever  occupation  tlicy  had  chosen  to  pursue ;  but  of 
averse  men,  who  are  able  to  fulfil  satisfactorily  (he  duties  of 
tJieir  vocation,  hut  are  not  likely  (o  rise  out  of  it  or  to  make  a 
oame  for  themselves  in  the  world. 
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To  begin,  tbnn,  witli  tht!  firit  »f  tht;  points  juit  nain«]^-ti 
cost  nf  qunitfjing  fi)r  tb<!  uffiire  of  tciicUiT  in  an  eleuen 
tf^tiool.  no  doubt  our  rraili-is  ate  aware  that  most  of  t 
clymi-ntary  teacher*  enter  the  profession  as  pupil  tencherB. 
orIs;jiial  scale  on  which  these  were  paid  was  as  follows: 
10/.  for  the  first  year,  with  an  additional  21.  10^  each  jcat, 
that  in  the  last  (the  fifth)  year  of  apprenticeship  tbc  paymei 
should  be  201.  This  was  the  rate  fixed  hy  iho  ICdjcniio: 
Department  hy  Sir  Joines  Kay  Sliultleworth,  when  the  system 
of  pupil  teai^hers  was  fimt  inlniduced  and  when  all  werv  paid 
by  tliK  Slate,  and  It  is  still  the  tiTale  of  payment  ndopted 
molt  voluntary  schools.  Probably  ibis  is  about  the  same  rate 
remuneration  that  the  larger  number  of  the  boys  or  girls  betwi 
thirteen  and  eighteen  who  are  apprenticed  as  pupil  tracfacrx  woi 
earn  if  apprenticed  to  any  ordinary  trade  to  fit  them  in  brcoms 
artisans.  The  «'nle  of  the  I..ondon  .Srhool  Konid  is  much  higher. 
It  takes  pupil  teachers  lor  four  years:  for  the  first  and  second 
of  these  yt^ar*  it  pays  boys  ^x.  and  girls  Hg.  a  week  ;  for  the 
third  year,  boys  12k.  and  girU  Us.  a  week  ;  and  for  the  fifth  year, 
boys  Kit.  and  ^irls  10«.  a  week.  At  the  conclasion  of  their 
apprenticeship  Queen's  Scholarships  are  given  to  those  who 
reach  a  certain  standard  of  sttainmenl,  which  nearly  cover  the 
expense  of  their  education  at  training  colleges.  Latterly  n  pay- 
ment, rangiti);  from  10/.  lo  30/.,  has  been  required  from  iho 
students,  for  whom  liiinrd  and  lodging  are  provided,  as  well  as 
education.  Dul  this  is  all  they  hare  to  pay  during  the  two 
years  they  are  at  college,  except  for  their  clothes  and  ordinary 
matters  that  arc  covered  by  pocket-money.  At  the  day  traiaing 
colleges  an  cquivslcnt  sum  is  given  to  the  holders  of  Que<en's 
Scholarships,  who  have  to  live  at  home  or  with  friends.  Nearly 
the  whole  cost  of  the  pnifrxsinn;!!  training  of  such  of  the 
teachers  as  gain  (Jueen's  Scholarships — and  thi-se  constitute  tb 
great  majority — is  therefore  paid  for  by  the  Slate,  or  eJie 
found  by  the  managers  of  the  schools  in  which  their  apprenti< 
ship  has  been  passed,  in  return  for  the  assistance  they  give 
the  schools,  such  assistance  being  part  of  their  own  professioi 
training. 

Moreover,  the  managers  have  to  provide  apprentices  w 
suitable  lenching  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  will  have  to 
be  examined,  and  latterly  special  schools  have  be«n  pnividrd 
for  them  in  addition  lo  the  instruction  given  by  the  teach 
to  whom  they  are  apprenticed.  Sir  James  Kay  ShuttlewortI 
whose  name  must  always  be  regarded  with  respect  for  I 
enlightened  intcreit  he  took  in  papular  education,  si 
advocated  that  the  teachers  lo  be  employed  should    be  ta 
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fma  Iht  ranks  nf  thnte  who  lind  b(«n  cciucnt«tl  in  the  ichool* 

in  wbicb   Ihey  are  nfK^rwnnU    tn    become  teachers.     It  cvnse- 

qarntl^  happened  tlint  mme  of  Ihe  cleverer  cbildreo,  who  under 

the  older   STSteoi   would    have    beroiiie   unpaid   monitori,  wtm 

placed  under  bis  apprenticeship  scheme  in  ibc  more  di^iGod 

pAtition  of  spprpnliccd  pupil  teachers  under  the  conditions  just 

described.     It   it  important  to  remember  thtt,  as  tt  ihould  be 

belpfnl  ID  enabling  tbo*e  in  nulhontj  to  arrirc  nt  what  would 

W  fair  remunerative  salaries  for  the  teachers  in  our  elementAr}' 

jcImmIl     'J'hev  were  at  first  the  ^lile  of  the  children  taught  in 

ikoae  acbools,  whatever  tbev  may  be  now ;  and  with  the  know- 

ledre  of  what  their  parents  were,  and  what  in  all  probnbility 

ibar  brothers  and  sisters  were  doioj;  in  the  world,  and  tbe  kind 

ei  income  it  was  likely  thov  would   be  earning,   if  otherwise 

eiDploi^ed,  there   is  something  like   a   standnnl    furnished    hy 

whicb    U)  judge  what  their  tttpeiuls  should   be.     At  tbe  same 

itioe   tt  is  onlj  fair  to  remeralwr  that  mental  labour  ought  to 

tv   paid    al   a  higher  rate  than  boililv,  and  that  many  of  tbo 

lar^  ttrmj  of  teacher*  must  reprenent  tbe  ablest  of  the  children 

taogbt    in    the    schools    with    which    we    aro    now    concerned, 

jodgiDg  ihem  by  n  literary  standard.     Tbe  following  statistics 

bare    bceo  fumislicd  us  by  one  of  the  best  of  our  Mctropolitaa 

femkle  colleges  of  tlie  position  of  the  pArcnts  of  the  girls  who 

at«  ttow  being  trained  within  it  to  become  tcAchcrs: — -'J  are  the 

daagbter*  of  school mnster*,  17  of  clerks,  14  of  tradesmen,  lit  ot 

srtisAns,  0  of  en^-inei-n.  5  of  Civil  servants,  2  of  farmers,  3  of 

coactimea,  and   19  are  fatherless  or  their  fathers  hare  no  occu* 

p«tioo.     Similar  information  has  been  given  hy  one  of  our  best 

MeuopoliCan    training   colleges    for    male    students.       Of    the 

smdeots  now  in  college,   14  arc  the   soni  of  teachers,  27  of 

■killed  mechanics,  l-l  of  tradctmrn,  16  of  general  meebanici, 

13  of  elerbs,  ti  of  contractors,  ngi-nts,  &c. ;   1  of  n  sub-inspector 

of  scbools,  1  of  the  chief  wanlcr  of  a  prison,  1  of  an  inspntor 

of  police,  and  1   of  a   pier-master,  whilst  the  paienloge  of  ^ 

othera    baa   not   been  usceriained.      The  other  colleges  would 

|irobsbly  give  a  somewhat  similar  report,  but  probcbly  in  none 

of  tbrm  would  tbe  parents  occupy  a  higher  social  position  than 

io  these  .Metrnpolilxn  colleges. 

Moteaver,  if  it  cnuld  lie  shown  that  the  larger  sums  paid  by 
•cboot  boards,  and  esjiecially  by  the  London  School  Board,  on 
tbe  fldncalioQ  of  each  child,  was  prinluctive  of  greater  cdaca- 
tiocksl  results,  and  that  the  attainments  of  their  scholars  were  so 
•operior  as  to  account  for  the  difference,  there  would  l>c  mucii 
to  be  said  in  iu  favour.  The  facts  we  have  already  given  from 
Ihe  siBcial  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Kducntioo  so 

entirely 
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cntin.']^  <lispTav«i  such  nn    idea  that  we  need  t&j  nothing 
refute  iL     If  we  compare  the  position  of  the  teachers  in  oui 
elementary  schools  with   that  of  the   teachers   in   ibc  higher 
schools  of  the  couutry,  we   should   probably  find   that  in    the 
former  class  of  schools  there  arc  no  »uch  prizes  u  there  are  in 
thr    Inttcr;  but  that  the   position   of   the    head    and    assis 
teachers  in  some  elementary  schools,  notably  in  those  of 
London  School   Board,  is   equal,  if  not  superior,  to  tlut 
assistant    teachers    in    many    secondary   seh»i>ls,  although 
education  of  iht-  latter,  including;  the  cost  of  their  school  a 
university  career,  would  probably  not  fall  far  short  of  600^7 
whilst  the  expenditure  upon  the  professional  training  of  tho 
elementary  teachers  has  only  been  such  as  has  been  described. 

It  may  then  be  asked,  If  this  is  the  case,  why  docs  not  I 
Moderate  party,  when  it  has  a  majority  of  members  on 
Board,  reduce  the  expenditure?  To  this  two  answers  may 
given.  The  first  is,  that  many  school  boards,  notably  the  Lond< 
i^hool  Uoant,  give  progressive  salaries  to  their  teachers  accoi 
ing  to  u  scale  staled  in  a  printed  huok  which  is  given  to  eve 
teacher  as  he  enters  the  service  of  the  Board,  and  so  practially 
becomes  an  agreement  between  the  Board  and  each  one  of  its 
Crochers.  So  long,  therefore,  as  a  teacher  so  engaged  remains 
in  its  service,  the  Board  feels  bound  to  pay  him  the  salary 
named  in  the  book.  Tlie  second  reason  is  the  <lirect  induvnce 
which  the  teachers  escrl  nt  every  school  board  election. 
Through  the  children  they  not  infrequently  canvass  the  parents 
to  vole  for  the  candid^tt-s  in  whose  success  they  are  iuteiested ; 
and  as  the  great  majority  of  these  parents  occupy  tenements 
that  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  compound  hous4Ststing 
scheme,  it  is  n  matter  of  iudilTerence  to  them  whether  the  rates 
.ire  increased  or  diminished.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  teachers 
as  a  body  would  not  support  any  candidatas  for  scats  on  the 
Board  wlio  were  not  favourable  to  the  most  liberal  scale  of 
payment  to  them  ;  and  we  have  it  on  authority  which  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  in  some  places  the  teachers  promise  the  candidates 
that  they  will  do  what  they  can  to  secure  their  election  provided 
they  will  support  an  inciease  of  their  salaries. 

We  fear  that  the  organizations  of  school  board  teachers 
in  some  districts  arc  becoming  to  the  educational  interests  of 
thoa«  plact^  not  unlike  what  Tammany  has  been  for  some 
time  to  the  State  of  New  Vork.  The  interests  of  the  people 
arc  threatened  by  the  interests  of  a  class  ;  and  whilst  members 
of  the  latter  work  together  to  procure  all  the  advantages  they 
can  for  ihctnselves,  the  people  who  hare  to  find  the  money 
required,  cither  from  Increasetl  rales  or  taxes,  are  CMllent  U>  let 
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apenditare  iocieaM,  bein^  nnxii>aa  only  fur  ibe  tuccns  of 
'hr  part;  to  wliicb  lh*_v  betung,  or  of  the  principles  they 
bold  rrgardiog  the  kind  of  religious  iiulruclion  ^i^o  >>>  ^^^ 
idwoli^ 

Two  contcqiicncrs  sre  following  from  the  ]>7V«tlr  incTeuml 

aUtic*   paid    by  fiinr'  school    board*  which  might  have  been 

bftcicea.     One  1%  ibal  University  gradtiAlct,  finding  the  income 

nbuimble  fruin  the  bcad-inAtter*bip>  of  elemcntiuy  sdiooU  il 

M>  mocli  better  iban  eon  be  expe<;ted  fmm  teaching  in  hiKb«r 

KiiooU    or    enleriofr    Holy    Onleri,  are    btcuuiing   elementnry 

tmttittn;     the   other,    that    female    teachers    at    relatively    low 

fltlaries  arc  largely  lapplanlin^  male  teachen. 

Xo  doolK  the  cKimmittoc  appointed  by  the  two  Archbishops 

wexr  matRrinlly  influcaccd  by  tlicte  and  *iiniUr  rnntiderationi 

!■    sag^eating  that   for  tfa«   future  tho   Education  I>epartiuent 

ftboold    pay  the  stipend*  of  all  the  teacher*,  in  lieu  of  the  grants 

which    they  now  give.     Sucb  a  aystem   ivi>uld  entirely  get  rid 

of  that    perpetual  struggle  ou  the  part  of  the  Uoiaid*  to  outbid 

the  Toluninry  schools,  and  would  wake  il  no  longer  worth  their 

while    to   be  indilTerent  to  the  amount  they  expend,  provided 

thcT  csn  crush  their  rivals.     It  would,  moreover,  secure  a  just 

SIM  cfjaiiabic  incomo  to  th«  teacher*,  not  liablo  to  the  serious 

floctaatinnt  from  which  some  of  thorn  mutt  now  suffer,  when 

ihcT  change  their  dtstrictt-     Hut  ibc  rxpcntc  resulting  from  the 

adapLiua  uf  such  a  proposal  renders  its  ncceplnnce  improbable. 

Thetr  wer«  other  piciposals  made  by  the  sauie  committee, 

which  will  no  doubt  be  u-cepted,  whenever  legislation  on  the 

mbjecc  is  attempted.     First  amongst  these  is  the  abolilinn  of 

Amde  107  in  the  Code,  wbicb  is  practic^ly  known  a*  the 

17a.  Od.    limit.     U'hen  Government  aid  was  first  extended  to 

elemeotary  schools,  tbr  rule  was  that  in  no  cn»e  should  sucb 

ainataacc  cicrc^l   the  amount  furnished  from  other  sources — 

vt4iuitary  subscriptions,  endowment*,  and   the  children's  school 

ftaa.      In    1970,  tliis   rule  being   found  to  press  heavily   upon 

schoal*   in    the  [Kwrett   neighbourhood*,  Lord  Sandon  altered 

ihe  rei|uiremeni  to  the  extent  that  schools  might  reooire  grant* 

ttp  to  i7».  tirf.,  irrespective  of  what  might  bo  furnished  from 

nther  sources,  but  the  grant  was  only  to  exceed  that  sum  when 

ma    aqoal    amount    was  supplied    from    the   other  sources  just 

nimari      At  the  time  this  change  was  a  great  ncltef,  and  effected 

*ll    that  was    neclrd  ;  but    sinci;  then  the  crwt  of  elementary 

fldacmtiun  ha*  grown  enormously,  ao  that  now  the  average  grant 

ni  boan)  scbwils   is  Hit.  tiji/.,  and   in   voluntary  schools  16»., 

whidi  clearly  shows  that  a  great  number  of  school*  must  exceed 

tli«  speci£ed  limit.     No  less  a  sum  than  25,615/.  was  deducted 

from 
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from  ibe  Government  arrant  to  Church  BcbooU  last  yea  01 
account  ;  and  aa  nearly  the  whole  of  this  n'oald  fall  tip( 
pooreal  and  best  managrd  tchooh,  it  wot  a  serioat  discoumgr- 
ment  to  their  mansgert,  ns  wril  as  a  hcAvy  peruninT}-  \<tt%. 

Another  point  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  is  the  payment  of 
local  rate*.  For  a  long  time  it  ira«  held  that  icliotil*  and  most 
oth(.T  charitable  builrlin^s  were  exempted  frum  payments  of 
this  kiwi;  but  recent  decisions  with  respect  to  board  schools 
have  established  the  right  to  levj  them  on  all  schools,  30  that  tl 
now  depends  upon  the  rating  authorities  whether  achools  are 
exempted  from  I004I  rates,  or  rated  on  a  verr  mwlersir  sum,  or 
ftlmost  crushed  bv  the  demands  made  upon  thrm.  In  ISIi'.t, 
Sundav  and  Ragged  schools  were  allowed  hy  Act  of  I*arlia- 
ment  to  be  exempted  from  local  rates,  but  dar  schools  not 
being  named  have  been  charged,  and  the  rates  paid  hj  the 
London  School  Board  now  amount  to  more  than  80,000/.  a 
year.  This  anomaly  out;hl  to  be  ended,  and  buildings  nscd 
for  A  purpose  which  the  State  has  made  obligatory  on  the 
parishioners  ought  to  be  exempt. 

Another  injustice  from  which  the  pmmnleri  of  volunlarv 
schools  hare  suffered  is  the  |M>wer  possessed  by  sehoul  boards 
of  preventing  new  schools  ojieneil  within  their  limits  from 
participating  in  the  Government  grant.  This  power  has  been 
sometimes  most  harshly  exercised.  Thus  a  Roman  Catholic 
colony  was  settled  in  Oun-y-Craig,  ft  hamlet  of  Swansea,  and 
the  priest  in  charge  cnllrrted  funds  and  built  a  school  for 
children  of  his  flock.  The  Swansea  School  Knard,  consisting  of 
men  one  of  whose  watchwords  was  religious  liberty,  refused 
their  content  to  the  ecbool  being  recognised  by  Government, 
and  bnilt  a  board  school  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers,  into 
which  they  sought  to  force  the  Roman  Catholic  children  in 
spite  of  the  religious  ohjcc-linns  of  their  parents.  In  an 
English  parish  the  school  bnanl  has  lately  given  leave  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  erect  a  tcluiol,  but  has  refu*e<l  permission 
to  members  of  the  Charch  of  England.  The  supreme  power  in  | 
all  such  caaea  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Edncation 
Depamncnt,  and  not  of  a  local  auihoriiy,  liable  to  be  swayed  ' 
by  Mctarian  or  personal  considerations. 

A  further  question  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Atchhisbops  had  to  consider  was  the  source  o>  the  additional 
•nutaoce  to  be  given  to  voluntary  schools.  Whether  the  ! 
money  should  be  provided  by  the  local  rales  or  the  Imperial 
Kxchequer  is  a  point  on  which  very  difliuent  opinions  have 
been  held.  Those  who  favoured  help  from  the  load  rates  held 
thai  in  justice  the  friends  of  definite  rrligioaa  leaching  shoold 
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-  nud  «]u»IIy  with  ibc  adrontes  of  undtrnominntioiiBl  intlruc- 

i^a,  and   ihul  tlip  latter  were  able  to  nbtain  whatever  money 

iT  d^rpd  fiom  this  soorce,  whilst  the  otlien  oiuld  nhUtn 

Thing'.       Thi(    form    of  utitlanro    was    preferred    by    many 

iilarntiKl    Komnn  ('alholin,  ns  likely  to  provide  more  liberal 

lirip  than  niuld  be  obtained  fnitn  the  Imperial  I^xche<)uer.      It 

•JO,  however,  objected,  that  if  the  schnnts  were  supported  by 

tb<^  rvtea,  tbe  ratepayers  would  innist  upon  a  Urge  share  in  their 

nuuMgemeat,  and  thai  at  no  distant  lime  their  dcnnminatinnal 

tbMt»cter  would  be  in  danger ;  that  the  rate  being  levied  fmm 

ibcMc  living  in  the  neigh  boa  rhoo<l  would  reitainly  eause  a  large^ 

amoaot  of  friction  and   irritation,  and  (hnt  the  fate*  demanded' 

tor  ealuc&tional  purpnsec  were  alirady  so  heavy  that  it  wat  most 

unwise    to    inctpate  the    bunlen   they    imposM).     In    favour    of 

assistance  from  the  Imperial   ExdicKfuer,  it  was  contended  thst 

it  was  only  adding  to  what  was  already  supplied  through  the 

samr  channel ;  that  the  taxes  are  collected  from  pmperty  ten 

tim«s    greater  in  amount  than  that  on  which   local    rates  an; 

Irrietl,  and  therefore  would  be  less  felt ;  and  that  the  fiuvem- 

■Bcni  woald  be  content  witli  the  same  control  aver  the  schools 

that    which    tt  already  postestcd.     The  objection  urged  to 

this  form  nf  aid  for  llic  voluntary  schools  was  that  it  provided 

nr>  check  on  the  expenditure  of  the  school  boards.     Moreover 

il  was  contended  that  the  teachers  would  become  Civil  servants, 

and    that    tbe  manaj^rs  of  the  schools  would    thus  lose   their 

power  of  getting  rid  of  undcsirablo  )ienon«.     To  this  it  was 

rp|^ird  that  the  Education   Dcparlmcnt  would  <:ertainly  listen 

m  all  reasonable  grounds  for  dismissal. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Archbishops'  committee  preferred 

Ip    from  the  Impi-rial    Kxchequer.     The  additional    amount 

rhich  tlic  Archbishops'  eummittee  aslcei]  has  been  estimated 

at  a  million  and  a  half;  but  large  as  this  sum  it,  it  it  less  than 

woald  l>e  n-ijuired  if  :dl  existing  voluntary  sehools  were  rl<>t<-d, 

and  school  boards  had  to  make  good  the  deficiency  thus  created. 

For  if  these  boards  had  to  provide  education  for  the  S.-HS.OST 

childrcD  now  in  average  atlcndancv  in  voluntary  schools,  and 

if  tbe  charge  upon  the  rale«  was  the  same  as  it  now  is  in  the 

iweotv-lwo   school   boards  whose  expenditure  is  given  in  the 

Rrpon  of  the  Cnmmiltec  of  0>unctl  on  Kducation,  the  amount 

re«]nired    annually  would    be    more    than    two    millions  and    a 

qnaiter,  besides  which  there  would  be  the  cost  of  erecting  new 

ScfaooU,  as  most  of  those  now  belonging   to    voluntary   bodies 

woold   not  l>e  tratuferred  to  boards.     Aloreover,  it  has  to  be 

(naeabered  that  if  the  assistance  suggested  by  the  Archbishops' 

oocBBiilee     were    granted,    it   would    materially   lighten    the 

barden 
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burden   of  the    school    bosrd   nt«,  which    now   presses 
heavily  in  man)-  plnccs. 

Objection*,  however,  having  bcvn  urgeil  af!;itintt  some  il 
poTtnnl  portions  of  the  scheme  proposed  bj  the  Arclib)>ho| 
commitm-,  the  Archbishops  summoned  a  conference  of  experts; 
some  who  had  ur^d  other  plans  being  invited  to  mc*t  several 
members  of  the  orij^inal  rommittoc.  At  this  conference  a 
memorial  to  her  Slujcstjr's  Govommcnt  was  unanimouily 
agreed  upon.  The  pmpoxnls  of  the  committee  with  respect  to 
the  abolition  of  the  lit.  6d.  limit  nnd  exemption  from  locftl 
rate*  were  adopted.  It  wu  further  asked  that  *  the  right  of  the 
parent*  tn  determine  the  character  of  the  relifctou*  imtruetton 
to  he  provided  for  their  children'  should  be  atrirme<l ;  that  no 
school  or  training;  college  shall  be  disKjualtfied  for  receiving 
grants  of  public  moneys  for  secular  education  by  reason  of  the 
religious  opinions  professed  by  the  teachers  or  (aught  in  that 
school  or  college ;  and  that  '  an  increase  of  contributions  from 
public  sources  sufficient  to  meet  the  general  incrcMed  cost  of 
education  throughout  the  country,  to  be  administered  in  such  a 
manner  a*  will  prevent  whnt  is  harmful  in  the  competitioo 
between  voluntary  and  buard  schools,'  should  be  pmvided.  At 
the  same  lime  a  preference  was  expressed  for  such  additinnal 
assistance  coming  from  tbe  Imperial  Exchequer  rather  than 
from  local  rates,  as  welt  as  a  'readiness,  speaking  generallj,  to 
support  other  dclinlte  proposals  which  may  bo  formulated  br 
her  Majesty's  Ciovernment,  nnd  which  would  give  the  neceisarr 
relief.'  The  Omfirrenre  ashrtl  fur  'the  re^arrangemenl  of  all 
(ioveniment  grant*,  so  that  poorer  sciionls  may  share  rquitablv 
with  richer  schools  in  those  grant*';  and  that  there  should  lir 
*a  revision  of  school  board  precepts  by  some  sajierior  public 
authority.'  It  suggested  that  increased  facilities  should  be 
given  for  tbe  federation  of  voluntary  schools;  and  that  classes, 
scholarships,  and  other  educational  advanlnges  provided  bv 
school  bo«nls  at  the  cost  of  the  publir,  should  be  open  to  the 
teachers  or  scholars  of  l>oard  and  voluntary  schools  on  the 
same  tcnnt.  It  also  arguinl  that  '  provision  with  all  reasonable 
facilities  should  be  allorded  for  the  sejiarale  religious  instruction 
of  children  in  board  or  voluntary  schools  who«e  parents  may  desire 
it,  in  the  spirit  of  tbe  Industrial  School*  Act  of  lti6t),'  and  that 
'liberty  should  be  given  to  provide  in  any  district  "annual 
grant"  schools  when  the  Department  is  satisfied  that  no  tatts- 
factory  provision  exi&ts  for  the  children  for  whom  the  schiHd  is 
jntendeil,  regard  being  had  to  the  religions  belief  of  tbe  parents.' 
The  only  point  in  these  recommendations  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  call  attention,  is  that  which  refers  to  the  Indostrial 

Schools 
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School*  Act  of  1866.     In  tUe  report  pte»ented  by  the  Arch- 

buhops'  comnitUeo  tUe  rif;bt  ol'pari^nls  to  detennine  the  religion 

wbich  their  chiMrcn    should    bo    taaehc    was  aflirin^ ;  but  in 

thtt  report  of  thr  confrrrncc  morr  drliniic:  gaiiiano)  is  KfiurdMl 

ac  to  thr  mnnticr  m   (vhjrh  the  right  shall  Ik  rz<Tc:ised.     Our 

ivulcrs  «ie  nwara  that,  wh<-n  cntninnl  children  arc  committed 

lo  lefonnatortes,  and  when  children  with  criminal  tendencies 

are  cent  tu  industrial  schouU,  ibe  ]iiir4:iils  or  j^unrdinns  nrv  asked 

wbal   religious  bith  tbey  profess  ;  »nd  \.\\c  Stale  retjuircs  th.it 

miatsLers  or  others  of  the  religious  body  to  which  they  profess 

lo  belong,  shall  have  access  lo  ihcm  at  suitable  times  and  under 

fixed   reytilations  to  inBtruct  the  children  in  whst  ihcy   deem 

iMmiiirj'    for     tbrir    souls'    health.     This    liberty    secared    to 

crinuooJ  children  is  denied  to  the  children  of  honest  parents 

where    only    board    schools    exist;  and    as    undenomi national 

(vtiginn — which    is  Christianity  siripjwd  of  all   that  is  saper- 

■  tiaiaral  or  miraculous,  and  so  is  practically    Unitarianism    or 

BSociniaaism — is  really  as  much  a  religion  as  any  other  uf  the 

manyr  religious  profei.sions  to  be  found  in  the  country,  it  is  not 

^just   that  the  children  of   religious    parents,  who  object  tu  it, 

Bsltoult)  be  compelled  to  be  instructed  in  it,  or  be  deprived  of 

Hall  religious  teaching, 

H      We  undcnbind  tliat  representatives  of  the  Koman  Catholics 

~  were  invited  to  meet  the  eunfcrrence  ;  but  it  soon  became  evident 

tbat  separate  lueiuurials  must  be  sent  up  to  Government  by  the 

two  religious  bodies  most  interested  in  tbc  subject.     On  Nov.  14  i 

L  thctv  appeared  in  'The  Times'  a  memorial  addressed  to  Lor<I 

H  Stiisbarj,  signed    by    Cardinal    V'augban    and    the    Duke    of 

W  >'orfolk,  on  behalf  of  the  Koman  Catholics.     In  this  memorial 

tbej«ay:— 

K       *  We  dMimMpeetfolIy  to  prow  a|>ou  tl»i  RoTtrnnuiiit  our  etroiigi 
V  bopc  Uant  yoa  will  see  jimr  way  at  an  tutrly  day  tu  curry  ont  tli»j 
■liuvlkiaa]  policy  iu  eu]i]njrt  uf  which  a  tiirgo  (iuiiibi.'r  of  Hilombcrs  ; 
bsva  iMen  returned  to  I'arliauiL-iit  by  tlio  Into  elui^tiuue.     We  allude 
bi  tlw  definite  pled^tus.  askud  fur  and  fieuly  i^itov.,  to  promuto,  if 
rstnnoi,  any   inoanurv   wUch   nliall   ^\Mb   all    public    elementary 
scbotds  in  Eoglaud  aiid  Wales  upiiii  a  fiMitlug  of  perfect  uquulily,  iw 
b    to  mymcnt  for  the  cdncstiou  ({ivtu  within  tbbir  nulls. 
B        '  "na  main  provi^fju  upon  wlit(.-h  w«  insist  is,  that  there  ahaU  l>o 
F    saeii  a  revidou  of  the  Educattou  lawa  as  inay  at  last  establish  a 
natimal  system  of  public  eleiaea1ar7  edncstioa  which  shall  ha  just 
to  alL   It  altoulil  (1 1  pay  alike,  oat  of  the  public  funds,  all  olementary 
K^nols,  Mtisfyiiig  tbo  IMocation  OeiNutmsnt,  for  tho  scoulu-  educa- 
lioD  giren  lo  tho  people :  and  it  should  ('i'\  fraoUly  reoognisv  tlio 
right  and  duty  of  paraitB  to  have  tlujir  children  clncated  in  safaools 
•f  Ikeir  own  religion,  without  thereby  incurring,  as  tliey  incur  at 

present, 
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[irt'MLJil.  priv&tiou  and  iiecuiiiary  penAlty.     Wo  hold  ]>ar6nt*]  rial 
,Bilc>oUug  tbe  i«li|;^oaB  edacntion  of  diildion  to  be  eocrod  &ud  tualia 
ble;  aid  that  no  encroaclinionl  upon  thorn  can  bo  altemptt>d  by  tho 
3tol6  wittioiit  violtttioD  of  humus  libortios  in  tbmr  very  source 
eradle.' 

Tbe   objeclions  wbicb  Cbarchmpn   would   have   to   such 
scheme  are  obrioua.     If  tbc  voluniary  and   board  schools 
to  share  on  absoliiiely  equal  trrniB  in  all  moaeys  raised  he 
public  sources,  and  if  the  funds  sn  su[>plic(t  arc  to  cover  tli 
wltole  cost  of  main  ten  ana-,  wh.-mivcr  that  cost  may  be,  we  should 
have  gone  n  long  way  tnwanU  cxiabliihing  n  unit'crul  sysic 
(if  srliool  boards,     'I'tie  old  miiige  *  he  wlio  pays  thi-  piper 
ii  right  to  call  for  the  tune'  would  soon  be  justified  ;  and  tl 
concession   asked    by  the    Roman    Catholics    would   in  a 
short  time  compel  the  Denominational  schools  to  choose  betwe 
becoming  completely  secularised,  or  forfeiting  all  Governm< 
assi  stance. 

Another  point  in  the  demand  must,  we  think,  hare  been  ove 
looked.     They  ask  that  the  State  *  should  pay  alike,  nut  of  tt 
public  funds,  all  elementary  schools  satisfyinj:  the  Kducalio 
Department,  for  the  secular  education  g;iven  to  the  people  ' ; 
in  a  later  clause  they  add  that  if  school  boards  raise  additic 
funds  bv  rate  to  supplement  what  is  paid  by  the  State,  that  tl 
voluntary  schools   should   participate  in  such   funds  on  M)V 
terms.     In  all  schools  in  which  religious  teaching  is  given, 

Sortion  of  the  school  hours,  generally  from  a  fifth  lo  >  ninth, 
evotcd  to  that  purpose.*  Towards  the  payment  nf  teachc 
tor  that  portion  of  their  lal>i>urs  the  memorial  asks  no  help  fn 
the  State,  unless  the  provision  enabling  school  boards  to 
money  by  rate  is  intended  to  cover  recjuiremenls  under  this" 
bead.  It  is  no  violent  assumption  that  if  school  boards  had  to 
levy  a  rate  simply  to  pay  for  religious  inslruction,  not  a  few  of 
them  would  say  that  their  schools  should  be  purely  secular. 
In  that  case  the  Roman  Catholics  would  have  to  supplement 
the  payment  to  their  teachers  by  an  amount  corresponding  to 
the  time  devoted  to  religious  instruction.  Tliis  we  have  seen 
is  from  nne-fiflh  to  one^ninth  of  the  school  hours.  At  present 
the  Roman  (Jalholics  raise  one-fouith  of  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  their  schools  from  independent  sources ;  under  the 


*  In  Ih''  Roiiinn  Catbolii?  mcmoriBl.  lUtnl  Knv.  2S,  ■■  tliU  vfotctirc:  'Bat 
every  ilonnmiiiRtlnnnl  icbool  maul  olnim  tho  right  lo  appoint  and  paf  the  uachen : 
Aoil  til  pnacrilm  tho  couru)  of  nllelouii  iiiKtinction  to  In  giren  ontalila  Iha  (out 
hour*  of  Ui«  iIri  wtilcti  nif  doTiiloii  to  secular  tnatructlon.'  le  iiMDe  Tolunci 
Khoolt  tlin  rntlKiiii*  instraclloo  oocDpiM  half  aa  honr  s  daj,  to  others  aa  I 
ur  Bono  tiiao  Iwtnvtn  Ihoss  Umlts. 
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jSxa  tiiey  propoM?  tliny  waulil  b«ve  to  rnisc  onr-fifth  to  one* 
nintfa  :  ill  other  word*,  insic.-ul  of  1*.  8j(/.,  tliey  «touI<)  have  to 
r&ise  something  betire«n  la.  h\iL  and  4k.  per  child.  We  can 
■carceljr  suppose  that  such  an  additional  subsidjr  would  cure  ever; 
evil,  or  give  freah  life  to  itarved  ecbools,  with  their  underpaid 
fchcrs,  overworked  pupil  teachrrs,  and  inferior  ap])aratus. 

On  the  20th  of  Norembcr,  the  mcmorinl  drnvrn  up  hv  the 
cnDfrn-nf*-  wa»  ptcwntcd  tu  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Lord 
Prcstdrnt  of  the  Council.  In  repi;,  the  Duke  nl  Itevonshirc,  as 
bead  of  the  Department,  ipukc  ftnt.  He  rirtunllj  nllowed  the 
tepcal  of  Uie  \lt.  (id.  limit  and  the  exeinptiou  of  ichuals  from 
local  rales.  Tbia  last  measure  would  be  even  a  greater  relief 
to  board  acbooU  than  lo  voluntary  schools,  as  the  London 
Sdkool  Board  paid  last  )rear  over  Sl,0O0/.  for  local  rates,  and 
ibo  sani  is  annually  increasing.  He  urged  that  an  increased 
^^Tvot  would  be  small  benefit,  as  the  school  boards  would 
probably  spend  it  in  lulding  to  the  teachers'  salaries,  whilst  it 
would  check  the  suhscriplions  given  to  voluntary  schools. 
These  snbflcriplionji,  he  said,  were  declining;  but  be  omitted 
b  to  st»te  that  although,  owing  to  the  increased  number  of  children 
B  in  voluntary  schools,  the  lub&cTiplions  were  lest  per  child  in 
'     sveraK*^    attendance,    the    voluntary    subscriptions    to    Church 

Iscboots,  which  in  1870  n-erc  329,84lj/.,  in  1S94  amounted  lo 
Gi2,OS4/,  It  is  only  right  to  juld  some  explanation  with  respect 
to  a  pnilion  of  this  increase.  Only  a  portion^wc  fear,  a  very 
wsdrquaie  prujtortion — has  been  given  by  lavmen.  The  larger 
portion  comes  from  the  clergy,  some  of  whom  have  sacrificed 
the  comforts  if  not  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  order  lo  maintain 
their  schools  in  eiBciency,  At  the  end  of  each  year,  when 
there  is  a  deficit,  and  a  portion  of  the  grant  would  othei^ 
wise  be  forfeited  under  the  operation  of  the  17s.  6(f.  limit, 
dcToUd  men  have  given  money  which  their  ramilte*  greatly 
Deeded,  or  ihey  have  bad  recourse  to  bazaars  or  other  similar 
mrsnt  to  obtain  what  was  required,  until  at  last  tlie  strain 
■poo  them  has  become  almost  intolerable.  When  |>eraons  in 
high  positions  and  enjoying  large  incomes  speak  as  though 
the  pecuniary  strain  upon  the  managers  did  not  requite  lo  be 
ligbtened,  they  show  a  very  intaflicicnt  knowledge  of  the  actual 
state  of  things.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  thrir  memorial  speak 
of  the  hardship  to  working  men  of  having  their  pence  wrung 
from  them  for  the  support  of  their  schools.  Church  people 
micbt  iairly  speak  with  not  less  earnestness  of  the  hardships 
sofiettd  by  incumU-'nts,  who  from  narrow  incomes,  yearly 
diminishing,  are  called  on  to  provide  money  in  onler  to 
preserve  for  the  youth  of  their  flocks  that  religious  instruction 
Vol.  \iii.—No.  36S.  Q  which 
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which  they  believe  to  be  easential  for  their  preeent  and 

The  Dulcc  pointed   out   ooc  weak  point  common  to 
memorinlt.      Hp  said  : — 


botl 


oTor^l 


'With  regard  to  tho  rovisioa  of  tho  school  board  precepts  by  i 
rapeiior  public  niitiioritj',  of  courso  you  are  all  aware  that  tho  : 
board  BGCOODts  arc  at  prewnt  siibjoct  to  audit  bj  tbiO  Local  Goto 
luoQt  Board.  It  is  tnio  tliat  tbo  Local  Govommotit  Itoard  bas  not 
ODj  antltority  to  vhock  wlint  tlmy  mo;  consider  to  bo  oxtravagmt 
ei^endituic,  and  I  nndciGtiiud  frntn  what  has  boca  said  to-dajr  that 
yott  propoeo  a  chuck  npoii  nhnt  may  bo  oxtraTagant,  not  by  » 
Public  Dopartmcnt,  but  by  a  local  anthorit/.  Well,  that  is  no 
donbt  a  qucHtiou  well  worthy  of  oonnidcnition  and  Bttciition.  A*  to 
rural  >cboul  branlK,  I  tliiuk  it  can  hardly  be  doiihtcd  that  iba 
County  Cuiiucil  may  properly  be  called  a  superior  authority,  Imt  1' 
am  ufrutd  that  yim  would  raiao  a  very  diffioiut  and  hotly  oontastol 
coDtroTerttal  (question  if  you  ptojHiaf,  at  I  uuder^taud  it  i*  propose^ 
that  tbo  accounts  of  tho  »uhoul  boarda  bbuuld  Iw  aubji-ot  tu  cuatrol 
tiy  ton-It  ciouucils,  which  perhaps  ivuald  sc-arituly  liu  admitted  in  man^ 
places  by  the  schuul  boai'd  to  bo  a  aujjtiriur  authority.' 

It  is  clear,  we  think,  that  the  Education  Department  is  the 
only  body  which  the  scboiil  boards  gmcrally}  would  recognise 
as  a  superior  authotitr,  and  thercfori!  the  only  one  which  could 
effetiivdy  check  expenditure. 

Lord  Sali&bury  was  much  more  svmpnthetii-.  He  addressed 
bimscll'  to  the  principles  on  which  the  memorial  was  based) 
rathor  than  to  ita  specific  recommendations.  He  ajirreed  that 
th«re  was  a  religious  hardship ;  for '  now  that  you  have  coia- 
pulsory  eilucatioR,  so  that  rvrry  parent  must  send  his  child  to 
schotd,  you  have  the  o{wrntion  of  n  machinery  which  seems 
destined,  at  no  very  distant  jieriiK),  to  removn  a  great  number 
of  the  schools  which  provide  tlie  religious  education  that  the 
parents  might  desire,  and  you  are  therefore  approaching  a 
syatem,  nbsolately  unknoHii  before,  where  certain  reli^ous 
beliefs  shnll  subject  ibc  parents  to  almost  penal  consequences, 
or  at  least  to  gmrc  and  serious  disabilities.  He  spoke,  more- 
orcr,  with  genuine  appreciation  of  the  difficult  pecuniary 
position  in  which  voluntary  srh<K>U  arc  placed. 

Of  course  nothing  defmile  was  proiniM'd  ;  but  the  impression 
left  on  the  minils  of  the  deputnlion,  so  fnr  as  wc  hnvn  t^cen  able 
to  gather  it,  was  that  a  serious  elTort  will  be  made  early  in  tiw 
neat  Session  to  reliere  the  strain  from  which  tlm  Toluntaiy 
scliools  am  now  suETcring. 

A  few  days  afu>rwanls  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  presented 

a  mcmor' 
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a  mnnnrixl  to  Lord  SalUbury  expressinK  their  views  on  Uie 

present  aspect  of  the  question.     This  set  forth  the  amount  of 

•connunoclatioa    in    their   chapeli,    nnd     the    number   of    their 

Sand*/  scbooU  mix]  idialiirx,  as  well  m  of  their  *Wy  (cbooU  umI 

9cix^MT%.    It  is  only  with  the  Ust  of  then^  thnt  we  Are  concerned. 

The  Report  of  the  I'xiitcation  Department  gives  the  num)>er  of 

tbotr  »chooU  as  less  than  fi  per  cent,  of  lb«  number  of  Church 

•cfaools,  and   their  icholars  ns   leas  than  7  per  cent,  of  those 

fooiul    in  Chnrch  schools.     Vet  the  tlcputalion  seemed  to  think 

thaX,  while  it  would  be  no  hardship  to  thoie  represented  by  the 

per  cent,  of   the  children   in   Church    schools   to    rcoeir*^ 

ious  instruction  whi<:h  tlieir  c^o<ieligtoni(ts  thought  unsntis 

Tj,  it  would  be  a  great  ImnUliip  for  those  represent^^d  hf\ 

th«  less  than  7  per  cent,  of  W'esiejmi  children  not  to  have  th^ ' 

rvlj|n'>us  instruction  which  tbej  desired.     The  memorial  stated 

'that    the  primary  object  of  Melhodi&l  policy  in  the  matter  of 

ricmimlarr  rdiiouion    is    the  establishment    of    school    boards 

•rtrrrj-whcre;  that  there  should   be  no  increased  giant  of  public 

fancls,    either  from  the    liH'.tl    rales   or   the    imperial    taxes,  to 

droamtnational  schools,  unless  that  increaH-cl  grant  is  aceom*  | 

psu]ie<I    by  adenualc   and    repri^tenlative  public   management.' 

It  also  contained  a  claim  that  ibe  Hible  should  be  read  in  all 

scIkmIs  rFceivin;|;GoTemment  (;r:iiiiK,  nnd  thut  their  connexional 

trsjoin^    colleges   should    be    mainl.tined    in    full    rigour   and 

efficiaocjr.     It  asserted  tb.-vl  the  '  consciooce  clause '  has  proved 

iatBsctusl    for  the  purpose  designed,  and   that  'in  not  a  few 

t!ar  schools  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  religious  intolerance  anil  | 

bigotry  of  an  exceedingly  oflemtivc  clmracier  are  systematically 

taught   the  scholars  during   the   hours  set    apart   for    religious 

insunction  by  means  of  a  special  ealecliism,  such  as  it  ought 

tut   to    be   possible   to    teach    in    connexion    nilh    any  public 

school  of  the  nation.'     Dr.    Waller  s.'iid  :  'No  school  can  be, 

ia  the  beat  sense,  an  educational    institution    if    It    excludes ' 

Christian  teaching  ;  and  I  sm  not  aware  that  Kotnan  Catholics 

woohl  ailmit  that  tliey  dis4'ard  the  Bible.     Wltcn  it  comes  to 

the  qiMstion  who  shall    impart   that  religious  instruction,  we 

betiere  ibnt  the  teacher  is  llie  pro|>er  person.'     Lord  Salisbury : 

'No  nstter  to  what  deoomtnaiioti  he  belongs?'     Di.  Waller: 

'VV'e  consider  that  no  teachers  should  be  deprived  of  the  great 

pnribfe  of  giving  religious   inatructioo.'      Lord   Salisbury: 

*  tVoold  you  allow  a  Roman  Catholic  to  give  religious  instruct 

tian  in  a  \Vcsl«ysn  school  ? '   Dr.  Waller :  '  No  ;  wv  do  not  allow 

a  Roman  Catbolie  as  s  liead-tencfacr  in  any  of  our  schwils.' 

Tbe  principal  |>oint  insisted  upon  hv  all  members  of  the  dcpuiu- 

Boo  who  spoke  was  the  hardship  inlliclvd  upon  Nonconformist 

u  2  childtcn 
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children  in  parishes  where   tber*   it   ooljr  a   Church   scbo 
Lord  Salisbury  satd  in  reply : — 

'  If  a  ri-'liRioufl  cousuh  hiul  unl  iHkin  no  profuiuidly  disagroeablo  i 
tlie  NoucoiiformiatB— wby,  I  oould  nerur  tiii<]«i«tutd — if  wo  had 
same  kuavrlcd^e  of  reliijiuua  dUfviiiuotiS  u»  >»  possessed  by 
otbei  civilized  oonotry  iu  the  votld,  we  ebuuld  Iraow  whore  waa ' 
piepondeiunce  of  Ihe  Nuucouformist  demeat.     If  there  had  bMin| 
religious  conaua,  I  do  not  b«lieTe  that  this  gneraoce,  if  it 
eiiatod  to  any  considerable  extent,  could  have  lasted  for  fivo  jc 
but  it  is  a  grievaiico  wliicb  it  la  impossible  to  asccTtaiii  or  to 
My  remedy  would  bo  simply  tbo  lanlti  plication  of  denominatio 
schools.     I  ehnuld  like  to  soe  nhonjTor  there  was  a  popalatioD  whU 
in  any  eenso  roitbl  bo  cjillod  sufficient  to  sustain  a  Nonoonfa 
school,  that  Kcbdol  imKistfld  for  tbo  pitrposo  of  giving  education  to  ' 
parents  of  thoso  cbildron.  .  ,  ,  When  you  say  yon  ralue  rcligid 
education — in  nhicb  utatenient  I  most  heartily  concur — it  aeems 
me  Htnmgu  that  tbo  religious  educntioD  whicli  rou    propose   is 
roligioiiH  eiluoation  ivburu  our  religion  ia  not  taught — wliich  is  to  F 
tauglit  by  ti!uc!i<.-rs  n'hi>  aia  u»l  of  our  religion,  and  to  bo  mant 
by  .munngtirs  ivbu  are  not  of  our  religion.      I  do  not   think 
eouuda  liko  a  jiractictd  arnoiguuieut,  or  unu  that  would  endore 
any  length  of  time.' 

Having  noticed  n  remark  of  Mr.  Price  Hughes,  '  that 
our  religion  is  tnugbt,  hut  it  is  only  a  bit  of  it,  and  the  reat 
it  is  left  out  because  it  is  unwelcome  to  other  people,' be  went* 
to  any,  'that  if  you  look  nt  matters  as  politicans  studying 
currents  of  feeling,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Church 
England,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eoglnnd,  its  ofRc 
bearers,  and  its  most  conspicuous  supporters,  pmclicalty  repq 
diatc  the  idea  that  their  religion   can   be  cut  into  bits,  and 
ct^rtain  number  of  bits  s«^rvcd  up  without  (he  rest  with  resul^ 
in  any  proportionate  degree  satisfnclnry.'     He  also  pointed  ' 
that    'the    difficulty    of  providing  what    is  called  ansectstrii 
religion  that  shall  be  sufficient  for  all  kinds  of  religious  bell 
ha*  increased  enormously  in  recent  years,  and  my  impression 
that  it  is  going  on  increasing.' 

The  only  observation  it  is  necessary  to  m^e  with  regard 
the  alleged  hanlsbips  of   Nonconformist  children  in  paiis 
where  ibere  is  only  an  Anglican  school,  is  that  their  position 
precisely  the  same  as  that  endured  by  Church  parents  in  pis 
where  there  are  only  board  schools.      And  as  we  underatsi 
the  pTop>»als  of  Church  people,  they  amount  to  this,  that  tl 
same  rule  shall  be  applied  in  both  cases,  so  that  the  faciliti^ 
they  demand  for  religious  teaching  in   board  schools  shall 
granletl  to  Nonconformist  children  in  Church  acbools. 

'i'o  judge  from  the  rcporit  of  speeches  by  leading  memben  < 
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^bcral  p*rl)-,  and  from  Iplurs  which  have  appeared  in  '  The 

Times '  and  rlirwhcrr,  the  two  poinu  which  will  he  special])' 

DTgcd    againit  the  pmpoult  made  !>)-  (faotc  interested  in  volan- 

tsrj    schools   arc,  (!)  thnt  thpsc  pmposnU,  if  agreed  to,  would 

Inwer  the  standnrtl  uf  elementary  education  ;  and  (2)  that  with 

tDcreas«.-<l  subttdii-s  from  the  State  there  ou^ht  to  tw  increased 

popobtr  control     With  regard  to  the  first  uf  these  objectioos, 

ooUiio^  could   be  farther  from  what  is  tihely  to  bappen.     If 

the  efficiency  of  volantarj  schools  is  impaired  bj  the  ioBufii- 

cient    fands  Arallablc   for  their  support,  ihc   sopply  of  these 

fiukds  will  remove  the  difficulty.    With  respect  to  Doard  schools, 

■sllST&gKnce  doe*  not  tend  to  efficiency,  an<l  school  hoanU  like 

Maaclicster,  which    spend   less,  an-    more  eflicient  than  those 

Uke  London,  which   spend   more.     As  to  extending  papular 

cnnirDi,   if  it  is  meant  that  ratepayers  out  of  sympathy  with 

the  reUffioits  leaching;  of  the  dcnomi  national  schools  ought  to 

be  placed  on  their  committees  of  management,  it  would   he  well 

tp  remind   objectors  that  the  control  of  tlte  Kducation  Depart- 

Skent  now  extends  to  every  purl  of  the  management,  except  the 

religiou*,  and    that  Committees    or    ilouds,  like    the   London 

bcbool  Board,  which  meet  to  dispute  about  first  principles,  are 

oach  leas  likely  to  manage  schools  efScieotly  than  Committees 

vhich   a^rra)  on  first  principles,  and  spend  the  whole  of  their 

thne  in  considering  how  they  can  best  further  the  interests  of 

ifae   BcbooU  under  their  care  and   make  them    more  eflicient. 

TIm  mrgnment  urged  in  some  quarters  that  it  is  not  riglit  to 

distorb  the  compromise   of  1S70  is  obviously  of  no  serious 

iiraort.     There  was  no  compromise  then  between  the  friends 

mod  the  foes  of  religious  education,  but  between  the  Secularists 

as    represented  by  the  Birmingham  League  and  members  of  the 

GoTemmCRt  who  desirwl  to  favour  the  Nonconformists,  and  a 

eenalD  Dumber  of  Churchmen  who  had  no  n^nl  conception  of 

what    w*»   required    to  make  education   religious.      From    the 

beginning  Churchmen  and  Roman  Cutholics  were  alike   dis- 

sttisfied   with  what  was   arranged,  and   they  have  not  ceased 

irtim  that  lime  to  this  to  do  whatever  they  could  to  make  other 

pfovtsioD  ibaa  that  furnished  by  school  boards  for  the  children 

n<  their  respective  faiths.     They  have  asked    for  justice,  and 

that  dtne  shall  be  real  religious  liberty  in  elcmeotary  schools. 

Uithetlo  they  have  asked  in  vain. 


Abt. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  hift  aittt  CorTt»}>ondence  of  Thomru  VaJpij  Frencii 
jirH  JiUhop  of  Lahore.      B^   the  Rev.  Herbert  Birks,  M.A. 
L<>R<li}n,  li$9J. 
2.  The   Old  Missionary.    By   Sir  WiUiiiin   Hontcr,  K-C^aj 
LondoD,  1895. 

NO  pToblcm  can  btr  motr  interesting,  and  turclr  none 
bo  accounted  more  itnpottant,  ihfta  the  problem  of 
MiKitras   faturo    of  the   irorltt.      In    tbo   tli«cut*iun   of   tt 

firoblem,  the  hittory  and  pToipncts  of  Chriitinn  ^litsions  ml 
inre   n    primary    pinet,      Ha    mucb    is   due    (n    the    admit 
«iip<?rioiity  of  the  Cliristian  religion  over  all  it*  rivals,  to 
v«l  icale  of  its  proseljlbing  efforts,  lo  the  ^reat  history  of 
Missions,  to  the  high  character  of  many  of  its  missionaril 
At  present  Christian  Minions  arc  passing;  throaj>fa  a  proccs*  i 
transition.    Probably  at  no  previoat  period  has  lliere  been  ma 
geaninc  zcnl  for  the  world's  <-onTersion,  nor,  in  spilt;  of  mv 
Sbipicinn  in  some  qtuirti-i*  not  wholly  unjuitified   by  fact*,  i 
higlier  type  of  missionnry ;  but  in  the  faee  of  new  dilTicultie 
some  potent  evangelistic  agencies  are  no  longer  available. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Missions  of  Christianity  are 
carried  on  have  changed.  The  development  of  religious  tbou(;bl 
at  home  has  inevitably  tended  to  reflect  itself  abroad ;  and 
though  it  is  probably  true  that  obsolete  theories  and  methods 
will  lingrr  longest  in  the  missionary  field,  where  the  friction  of 
spirilunl  ronlliri  blunts  the  charities  of  ditcipli-tihip,  and  llie 
arduous  circumstances  of  proselytising  do  not  favour  ivDectlon 
or  learning,  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  the  long  run  no  part  of  ifa^ 
Church  can  remain  outside  the  influence  of  pret-ailiog  ideas. 
Especially  in  two  directions  modem  thought  bos  profoundly 
aficcted  missionary  methods.  On  the  one  hand,  the  estimate 
of  the  spiritual  sintc  of  the  non-ChrJttinn  world  has  be«D 
pnifoumlly  changed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  real  wortli  of  the 
nun. Christian  religions  it  much  more  justly  appreciated.  In 
former  times  the  Christian  missionary  was  moved  to  liis  viatk 
by  the  profound  pity  he  felt  for  the  myriads  of  tike  beatben 
railing  iato  endless  perdition  for  lack  of  the  saving  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel.  The  vision  of  horror  haunted  his  imagination 
and  actc<)  as  a  spur  to  his  will.  The  worships  of  the  heathen 
were  so  many  devices  of  the  prince  of  darkness  for  mnintaining 
his  hold  ujMHi  his  victim*.  The  nearer  they  seemed  to  npproacli 
Christian  doctrines  and  practices,  the  more  evident  was  their 
diabolic  origin :  for  had  not  the  apostle  warned  the  Church  that 
Satan  disguised  himself  as  an  angel  of  light?  These  were, 
unquestionably,    the    inspiring    principles    of   the    oiediaYal 
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jusdons,  and  they  rtnder«d  r«Ty  plamiblc,  to  the  beat  nod 
fTBMett  of  lh«  mcdispTat  missionaries,  that  policy  of  coercion 
which  arcoJar  polmiAlc*  for  rcasoni  of  Ihcir  own  were  ever 
Tr*tlr  U)  propoin  and  itstist. 

Tfae*e  ■entiniL-tiU  nrc  not  wholly  extinct  crcn  in  the  last 
Arcade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Quite  recently  k  rigoroat 
protest  i|:aian  the  iatolemnt  bigotry  of  Christian  missionaries 
tk»m  isctwd  from  the  press,  eipretsing  the  deliberate  joflginrnt 
of  a  singtilarly  acute  and  well-informed  observer,  and  meriting 
the  carrful  con«i(!rratinn  of  all  the  friends  and  tupportera  of 
Christian  Missinn*.*  It  tc,  bowcver,  sufficiently  certain  that  a 
wnrthicr  spirit  U  permeating  the  missionary  world,  and  power- 
fully affecting  the  best  anil  most  successful  of  the  missionaries. 
Xhe  brutal  (beoiy  of  tbe  Middle  Ages  could  not  sarvlvn  the 
tHdenini;  horizoQ  of  modem  thought  and  a  more  adequate 
kaowledgv  of  non-Christian  religions.  The  modern  evangelist 
cannot  regard  the  adhtirrnls  of  the  great  .\siatic  faiths  with 
ih«  dre*dfal  pity  which  filli-d  the  mind  of  Si.  Honiface  or  St. 
Colamba,  ami  innpireil  their  rnst  and  fntitful  labours.  That 
potimt  missiunnry  motive  is  no  longer  available. 

It    might    se«in,   indeed,   that    the    pemianen«:c  nf  Christiao 

W  9disaioTis  is  imperilled  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  dcnitKl  that  there 

■  Ruats    a    ronsiderable    body    of    opinion,    mainly    outside    the 

HCfartatian  denominations,  bnt  by  do  means  wholly  so,  which  is 

^1  Barkedly  contempluous  of  existing  Miwions  and  sceptical  of 

iWrir  futore.     In  so  far  as  this  opinion  tvpresenia  the  absence 

of  Chriatian  conviction,  it   is   not  surprising    and    it   is  not 

st^ificsnl ;  hot  in  so  far  as  it  represents  the  mind  of  Christian 

peofile,  it  is  botli  surprising  and  signilirant.     It  is  surprising 

betjpse  loss  of  faith  in  Christian  Missions  logically  involves 

loaa  of  faiih  in  Christianity  itself:  it  is,  indeeed,  historically 

abmid,  since  all  Christians,  and  none  more  conspicuously  than 

Earopeans,  who  might  seem  less  likely  subject*  for  the  influe(K« 

af  ao  Oriental  fniih  than  the  mass  of  existing  no n> Christiana, 

an  liring  evidences  of  the  missionary  success  of  the  Christian 

Trligion.      It  is  significant,  we  beliere,  in  spite  of  its  unreason* 

aHeneas,  because  it  reveals  a  deep  and  general  dissaiisfacdou 

h    wiAlbe  conduct  and  results  of  mixlem  ^lissions. 

H        1W  stout  volumes  which  record  the  life  of  Thomas  \  alpr 

Frmcfc,  Bishop  of  Lahon?,  provide,  perhaps,  the  most  effectual 

defcon  of  Christian  Missions  and  the  most  searching  criticism 

■f  miadonsry  methods.      Mr.   Uirks  has   evidently  found  bis 
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task  a  labour  of  \a\c.  He  is  ■  g«^nuine  admirer  of  his  subjf 
and  be  counts  boldly  on  the  Mjual  admirntiou  of  his  re 
At  first  we  were  disposed  to  resent  the  copious  extracts 
<M>rn!spondence,  which  did  not  seem  alwnjs  (o  drxl  with  r< 
important  mattois,  or  throw  much  light  on  th«?  Bish 
oharacter ;  nnd  wr  still  think  that  better  juttice  wiiuld  ha' 
bi^en  done  to  thr  subject  if  the  nmph-  mnteriaU  which 
author  had  ut  hi*  disposal  }ind  brcn  more  sparingly  used, 
perhaps,  more  efleciivi-ly  iirrangcd.  Uevond  this  general  cri 
cism  we  hare  nothing  ndverMt  to  say.  Mr.  Birlcs  wa*  bold,  ~ 
not  too  bold,  in  counting  un  the  enthusiasm  of  his  rcadrrs. 
is  much  to  saj*  of  a  modern  biography-  that  it  left  us,  at 
<-onclusi(in  of  two  bulky  volumes,  really  imprr*»«l  by  tbie 
lubjnn,  and  n'ally  frratelul  to  the  writer.  We  cannot  readily 
recall  a  record  of  which  the  interest  is  so  sustained,  the  moral 
dignity  so  grent,  and  the  pathos  so  deep.  We  share  Mr.  Birks*t 
enthusiasm  and  pardon  his  dilTuirness.  The  personal  charm 
of  this  Life  is  very  great;  but  in  our  judgment  its  impOTtauoc 
is  even  greater.  Alike  in  what  he  did,  and  whnt  he  lailed  to 
do,  French  was  a  pioneer.  We  believe  that  the  volumes  before 
IIS  will  take  a  position  of  recognised  and  permanent  ralue  in 
the  literature  til  Christian  Missions.  * 

Thomas  \'aipy  French  was  born  on  New  Year's  Day  18' 
He  died  al  Muscat,  in  Arabia,  on  May  14,  1891.  Of  the 
sisty-siz  years  of  his  life,  more  than  forty  were  devoted  to 
missionary  work  mostly  in  India.  During  that  long  period  be 
toiled  almost  unceasingly  amid  circumstances,  always  arduous, 
not  rarely  of  rxlraoriUnarv  difficulty.  The  intervals  of  nominal 
rest  in  Kngl.tnd  were  scarcely  less  full  of  work  than  they, 
abroad.  He  was  a  man  who  must  have  distinguished  hiin 
in  any  sphere  of  life.  Possessed  of  every  n«lvantage  of  birth, 
ability,  physical  vigour,  slmng  and  lofty  character,  he  might 
have  held  a  place  of  great  promineniM!  among  hiscantemporariei 
in  less  toilsome  and,  su  far  as  secular  estimates  reckon,  o>< 
important  walks  of  life  :  but  almost  from  bis  cradle  the  e 
elist's  ideal  arrested  and  inspiied  him.  The  strong  religious 
jrmundings  of  bis  early  years  strengthened  and  coloured  his 
missionary  aspirations.  He  gaineil  from  Arnold  at  Uugby  ■ 
moral  sircnuuusness  which  proved  a  wholesome  tonic  to  the 
sentimentalitv  of  inherited  evnngel  leal  ism.  Oxford,  then 
throbbing  tvith  the  ardours  and  ambitions  of  the  Tractarian 
movement,  inspired  him  with  that  affection  for  primitive 
theology  and  keen  interest  in  Chriillan  history  which  left  so 
dt^cp  a  mark  on  bis  subsequent  life,  and  eierciscd  so  potent  an 
influence  on  the  development  of  bis  tboaght.     His  career  at 
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Oxfiird  was  (liitinguisUed.  A  first  class  in  (he  Final  CUuinl 
School,  ia  days  wti«a  fint  classes  wi^re  rare  and  final  KbooU 
few,  was  followed  bv  (be  CliitncelloT's  piizc  for  a  Latin  csiny 
sod  n  fellowship  at  Univcnitj^  Colipgr.  It  was  not  unlikely* 
that  Frrnch  would  srttio  down  to  a  cati?rr  in  the  Univcrsitjr ; 
bat  tlic  ilcA(h  of  n  College  friend  in  n  tnitnnj*  nrcidrnt,  coupled 
with  llie  direct  appiinl  of  Fox,  ttic  Kugbj'  Missionarir',  deter- 
mined him  Ui  renouDtw  Oxford  for  Intlia.  Fox's  death  followed 
9pe«(lilr  on  bis  solemn  appeal  to  French,  and  '  added  (o  iU  foico 
by  making  it  come  to  him  like  a  voice  from  the  dead.'  On 
April  16,  1850,  he  was  formally  'accepted'  bj  the  Churdi 
T^lissionarr  Society,  and  charged  with  the  foundation  of  a 
Collrgi-  nt  Agra. 

The  foundation  of  this  College  was  designetl  a*  an  attempt 
to  evaagelbe  the  higher  citisses  of  the  native  population.  Tbff 
normal  rsethod  of  preaching  in  the  bazaars  was  found  by  ezpe- 
riettce  to  be  of  little  use  fur  any  but  the  general  multitude.  A 
toJ  desire  for  Western  knowledge  existed  among  the  wealthy  and 
jnfiarotial  Hindoos  ;  and  il  wa*  thought  that,  by  offering  the 
adrsntages  of  a  sound  education  in  secular  subjects,  an  oppor- 
tttnity  might  be  found  for  inculcating  the  moral  and  religious 
temdiings  of  Christianity.  Before  all  things  n  thorough  grasp 
o(  the  veraacular  languages  was  necessary ;  and  French  set  to 
work  at  this difGcult  task  with  indomitable  courage  and  industry. 
The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  erangelizatioit  which  arise  from 
ipiannce,  or  merely  partial  knowledge  of  the  native  languages, 
aoat  be  very  formidable.  French  uniloubtedlv  posicGsed  an 
■Mtsnal  ability  in  mattering  strange  tongues,  and  his  rcputntion 
M  •  linguist  is  deservedly  high.  '  He  was  known  in  his  later 
daja  as  the  "  haft-zahnn  Padri,"  or  seven -ton  goal  clei^ymsn  of 
Lahore:.'  This  facility  was  the  result  of  protracted  and  unre- 
niuing  labour:  his  disgust  at  finding  himself  quite  powerless 
to  addresa  the  natives  acted  as  a  constant  spur  to  his  industry. 
The  tatii  would  have  daunted  most  men,  at  least  as  it  was 
presented  to  French  by  Mr.  Jukes,  whom  ho  had  consulted. 

'  Yoa  must,  of  connw,'  ho  luid,  '  commence  with  Urdu  or  Hiada- 
Muf,  M>  as  to  ho  able  to  talk  with  rour  nerraDts,  to  liolp  in  the 
aancM  of  the  church  nud  in  tbii  snliooU.  Ton  had  better  give  soma 
KK  sr  eight  bourn  a  day  to  tliat,  and  stito  spend  two  ht  thrue  houis 
U  Pnajsibi,  to  be  able  to  talk  with  villnguni.  You  ahuuld  also  try 
Kui  ^t*  two  or  tfauM  hours  to  tliu  utiuly  uf  Pemiau,  which  you  a-itl 
Sod  unlnable  iu  the  seltuols,  nnd  all  your  spare  time  to  Arabic,  bo 
*•  lo  be  able  to  read  the  Qnnui.' 

It  is  very  evident  that  French  prided  himself  on  his  linguistic 
aHueretnents  :   be  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  languages  np 
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to  ihc  vpiy  rnd  of  his  Iifr;  nml  hi*  lut  ini««ionnnr  enter 
was  not  onconncctnl  with  hix  Anxil^ty  (o  p<!rfn:l  h\%  knowlcdg 
of  Arabic.     Vet  it  ■■  sufficiently  eriilcot  that  heil!<l  not  nlwajrt 


(uccM-d  in  makinji;  himself  intelligible,  eren  when  using 
lanfEuage  in  which  be  considered  himaelf  to  have  acquii 
facilitv  of  expression.     In  Persia  ho  rplsites  with  pious  exul 
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tion  bis  enJDvment  of 'the  strangvly  unlonked>for  privilege  to 
he  allowed  in  these  Persian  villages,  so  hopelesslv  o-.il  of  my 
heal  before,  to  be  hcnni  nnd  iinderslooci  even  by  some  of  the 
poor,  u  well  as  hy  the  edaratcs).'  His  zenl  obslruetMl  hit 
perception  of  the  true  stale  of  afTnirs,  and  >n  editorial  note 
suggestive: — 

'  Yet  by  tlio  pcior  tb«  BiiiUdj)  wk  not  alwayg  rnidontood.  Dr. 
Bmce  rdulaE  luiir  one  day  hci  lidtird  him  trying  to  esplAla  to  hig 
sholain,  or  Hurvaut,  thu  Indinu  custom  of  taking  on  one  of  tbe  borsw 
ui  the  middle  of  tlic  night  lt>  n  ntago  half-way  in  ndmnoR  opon  tho 
next  dny's  uiureli.  French  addressed  Uini  in  tvonls  which  nMy  bo 
Tongbly  paraphrased  us  followa — "Gholam!  conduct  my  stcAl  into 
the  way  of  troth  at — at  miduigbt,  and  I  will  make  my  exodus 
(departure  ont  of  life)  to-morron  inorain)^."  The  poor  man  gax«d  rt 
aim  ill  blftuk  amaze  till  Br.  Bruce  explsuied.' 

The  diflleulty  in  French's  ease  arose  from  bis  scholarly  pre- 
ference for  classical  terms,  which  were  largely  unintdtitnble 
to  the  common  people.  This  preference  led  id  the  pmrtical 
failure  of  the  revised  Hindustani  Prayer-book.  The  strengtb 
and  weakness  of  hie  chttrsclcr  arc  very  apparent  in  the  hUtory 
of  this  abortive  revision  :■ — 

'  Tho  greatest  di^Lppiiintmout  of  his  later  years,'  uyit  hUmcoMSBOFi 
Bishop  Matthew, '  was  tho  tui&voarablo  reception  pveo  to  tho  Revised 
Urdu  Prsycr-book  by  the  missionaries  of  tha  North-west  Prorineas 
and  tho  Punjab.     When  some  time  nftcr  his  rosignatiou  I  bagg«d  him 
to  rcrriait  his  old  dioccme,  he  roplic!  that  tho  treatment  bis  book  hul 
not  with  in  the  ICative  ('biirefa  mado  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  MH^ 
Thbngli  I  am  no  expert.  I  am  afraid  than  OUL  be  little  doutrt  tb»t  ^^| 
this  mutter  the  publio  opioiun  of  tlio  Church  was  right  and  th^^ 
Bislio])  miHtskun.     Oortaiuly  it  was  a  matter  of  tho  deepest  regrat  to 
mitny  that  thoj  coidd  not  re;!nrd  thu  book  as  suited  for  geu<tral  OW^H 
Tho  Bishop  bail  Ixien  assiBted  by  a  compot^nt  Contmittee ;  but  wi^^| 
bis  high  idous  vf  epiHCupnl  authority,  and  very  pronounced  opinions 
as  to  stylo,  thu  Cuuiutiltuu  weru  assuxNorK  only,  and  their  judgment 
again  and  a£ain  ov6rruIoi!   hy   the   Biidiop.     His  prodUeotiou  f~^ 
Arabic  religioiis  tenua  led  to  the  introduution  of  a  great  number 
words  quite  niucti'lli}>ible  to  tho  simple  people  who  form  the  staple 
of  our  congregations.    There  wvre  also  noma  important  departui 
from  tho  Koglish  original,  the  Bishop  dooming  himself  at  liber^ 
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go  bdtmd  it  to  Ilia  Ltlin  xiarou  iif  (Ito  Prftjror-boolc.  At  tlio  Homo 
timfi  Ilie  bouk  wtL*  u  iii(inuini.iit  (if  Haludatljr  util  crinlito  Ltbtinr, 
wfaidi  will  not  be  llmiviu  un»y,  but  wUI  u«t«  iu  nwrlc  on  any 
TMitiin  wludi  laxy  Bccun:  tlit-  aooeptonoe  of  lli«  Ckurob.' 

His  ann  devolioa  to  the  stadjr  of  Oriental  languages  was  an 
erideacie  of  his  clear  perception  of  tbe  true  lines  of  missionarv 
efTort.  He  insisted,  in  season  nnd  out  of  season,  on  the  follj-  of 
MuleaToiiiring  to  force  ihn  Chnstiitnity  of  Indtn  into  tbc  grooves 
of  Wrstcrn  thonlo^T.  He  laboured  to  crratc  n  nntire  ministry, 
sofficienily  learned  and  numerous  to  take  over  tbtf  heavy  resjion- 
sihility  of  adapiing  historic  Christianity  to  the  conditions  of 
Indian  existence.  He  fell  convinced, — and  the  conviction 
gxtbered  strength  with  his  enlarged  knowledge  of  missionary 
problemi, — that  the  conversion  of  the  Indian  peoples  could 
nerer  be  the  work  of  foreigners.  Native  apostles  must  arise, 
con espon ding  to  the  nativi-  conceptions  of  rcligiout  teachers, 
cMDinending  the  Gospel  by  their  ascetic  contempt  of  secular  plea- 
sores  uid  interests,  and  visibly  embodying  in  their  own  livcC, 
(be  feitb  and  tbe  sacrifice  they  proclaim.  He  w»s  ever  on  the 
watch  for  such  recruits.  In  the  casual  crowds  that  gathered 
aboot  him  on  bis  evangelistic  journeys,  in  the  inquirers  who 
were  safficiently  interested  in  his  preaching  to  come  to  him  for 
moTV  information,  above  all  in  the  students  in  the  Colleges  over 
wbich  be  presided,  he  sought  for  the  apostles  of  India.  His 
disimst  ni  foreign  agents  was  jntlided  by  the  testimony  of 
primitive  miKsionarirs,  and  bis  obM^rvance  uf  the  actual  methods 
adopted  by  the  Hindu  sect* leaders. 

'The  Very  last  thing  which  has  been  pmctisod  itmoDgst   us  m1 
MMaioaarieA  was  what  the  gtimtc«l  etreen  was  laid  and  effort  oxpond«d  1 
Bpoa  by  Hinds  sect-teadsre,  and  h;  the  early  DritiBh  and  Anglo-] 
SaxoB  nlaaMOarieSiU  well  ashy Hohammodnnmoollalis  ovorywbero  ; 
I  naan,  giving  a  few  instnunonts  tho  fittest  potish  possiblo ;  inibning 
■  faw  wloct  dMdplfiB  with  all  tbnt  wo  onrvalves  bnvo  been  taught  cT'l 
irvUi,  aad  trying  to  Imin  and  build  tlicm  op  to  tho  highest  reach  of 
lokMrledga  attaunble  to  ik^    It  ih  hut  Kolilum  that  this  has  been  the 
relation  of  the  niiasioimj  to  the  entoehii^t,  of  tbc  Kclioolmoiitpr  to  tbo 
student:   what  the  Soofeo  calls  "iktibug'* — lighting  thu  Kcbulur'K 
luDp  at  the  nunter**  light.     Tho  pcrpelnation  of  trntb  (imiKt  we  not  i 
*iii  nt  error  also?)  baa  in  Dvery  age  di^punde^I  mi  thiK  effitruoiouaJ 
SMi&ad  of  handing  dawn  teaehing  nnililuttsd  and  uoiimliluled.' 

French  ondnubteiily  appreciated  justly  the  witnc-ss  of  historic 
Christianity;  nnd,  we  may  add,  the  lesson  of  the  (iotpel.  Tbe 
FoBDtln'  of  Christianity  Himnelf  adopted  this  method  of  dif- 
fasing  truth  and  creating  a  religious  society.  The  actual  cirrum- 
stancxs  of  modem  missionary  work,  however,  gravely  complicato 
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the  qu(!>tion  of  method.  Tbe  ncinl  nfTiniliet  of  CbrUtiaoit] 
enhance  its  tecular  iuiporUncL'.  Originally  an  Asiatic  faith, 
and  for  many  ^neralions  mainly  Oriental,  it  has  in  the  coarw 
of  cPDturin  become  pr^Jointuantly  European  ;  and,  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  to-day  to  the  non-Christian  peoples,  it  is  regnixtcd 
anivcrsally  as  part  of  that  European  civilization  with  which, 
in  sm  many  and  various  ways,  they  come  into  contact.  This 
circumstance  is  hardly  an  ailvantagc.  If  the  material  protperitj^^ 
of  the  West — its  srience,  its  litAraturr-.,  its  political  force-^^^ 
commend  iu  religion  to  the  less  civilixed  adherents  of  otb^r 
futh,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  commercial,  political,  social, 
racial  antipathies,  which  sever  the  Western  natioDi  from  the 
rest  of  the  human  race,  raise  many  obstacles,  not  really  involvot' 
in  Christianity,  to  the  world's  conversion.  The  rcsistano;  o! 
the  natives  of  India  or  China  to  the  message  of  the  Christiai 
missionary  is  not  merely,  perhaps  not  mainly,  provoked  by  the 
actual  contents  of  that  message,  so  much  as  by  its  apparent 
association  with  formidable  danjrers  to  national  independence, 
or  immemorial  social  custom.  It  is  notorious  that  this  suppo- 
sition is  frequently  well-founded.  Many  Christian  Missions 
are  confessedly  carried  on  in  the  name  and  for  the  interest  of 
national  aggrandizement.  The  Roman  Catholic  Missions  are 
Dotorionsly  French  in  design  and  tendency :  the  Republic 
appreciates  to  the  full  their  political  value,  and,  in  consideration 
of  it,  is  willing  at  all  times  to  lay  aside  its  inveterate  suspicion 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  to  impose  by  main  force  in  Asia  and 
Africa  that  erclrtiastical  domination  which  it  so  eagerly  retcnta 
in  France  itself.  It  would  be  difficult  to  deny  that  the  same 
accusation  may  plausibly  be  brought  against  the  Missioi 
undertaken  by  the  English;  but,  partly  owing  to  tlte  circu 
stance  that  most  of  those  Missions  are  carried  on  within  t 
dominions  of  the  British  Cn>wn,  portly  to  their  voluntary  am 
sectarian  character,  the  political  tendency  of  English  Missioiu 
is  mucJi  less  prominent.  French  was  very  sensible  of  the  cviU 
arising  from  the  political  and  racial  associations  of  Cbris- 
tianity : — 

'  It  seems  eleor,'  ho  wrote, '  that  antipathy  to  the  Knglish  lien  at 
tho  door  of  much  (ipjmsitiun   to  tliu  Oonpt^I.     If  wc  could  get  an 
eiclusivuly  Native  Cliureh,  i-iuaneipAted  from  Dritiith  conlriil,  wi 
all  ordera  of  uiiDtstry  complete,  there  would  be  much  more  hope.' 


me 
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It  might  have  been  thought  that,  with  these  views,  Fren 
would  have  cordially  approved  the  neutral  attitude  on  all  reli- 
gious questions  observed  by  the  Government  of  India  ;  but  tbi* 
was  far  fmni  the  case.     As  Bishop  of  Lahore  be  counted  as  a 
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srntor  chaplnin  on  the  Indian  KslablUhiocnt,  nnil  his  rxactin; 
sense  »f  dutv  inlerpreled  svveri--l>  his  ofTicinl  rospnnsihilitiri. 
He  retenieil  an^  negWt  of  religious  obi^rvance  on  the  piui  of 
promineoi  pertooages,  aa  not  only  a  breach  of  discipline,  but 
also  as  inrolvinf;  an  unfair  treatment  of  the  Christian  missions- 
lies.  He  rpmonstratrd  fearlcsslj  with  cotnmaading  oRicvrs 
when  their  conduct  srrtncd  to  htm  4-a1cuIatcd  to  bring  discredit 
OQ  religion.  He  pnriicularly  misti-d  the  icndcncj- to  secularize 
Sotiilay.  On  one  occasion  bo  succi^cded  in  pcrrsuitding  Gcnrcnl 
Roberts  to  defi-r  a  Sundav  march,  and  in  11482  he  nblainnl 
from  the  Commander-in-chief  a  General  Order  directing  '  that 
DO  movemeot  of  troops  shall  take  place  on  a  Sunday,  except 
when  Kb*oIate1;  rrquired.*  Generally  he  was  well  supported  by 
the  DuHtarr  authorities  ;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  read  ihcw 
Tolanes  wilhoot  genuine  pride  in  the  high  moral  tone  which 
ther  rcreal  in  the  Irading  Indian  oflicials. 

Anglo-Indian  society  makes  a  creditable  appearance  in  these 
pages.  French  describes  the  life  of  Calcutta  in  apjirectatire  terms, 
and  his  persoiul  relations  With  his  fellow-countrymen  apfiear  to 
bavebe^o  friendly.  He  regarded  the  Government  as  Christian, 
aod  be  resented  the  idea  of  neutrality.  Probably  he  hardly 
mdixed  the  prrssurr  opon  cons^rirncos  involved  in  his  theory  : 
ib«  adoration  of  authority  is  indigenous  in  the  1*^1,  and  the 
ncTc  fact  tluit  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  governing  race 
dangeroosly  commends  it  to  the  acceptance  of  tliemorcunworthj 
aectioQS  of  the  native  population,  lie  was  very  uneasy  at  tlic 
educational  policy  of  (he  GoTemmcnt,  and  urged  the  necessity 
of  definite  moral  (caching  in  the  primary  schools  ;  but,  in  spite 
of  the  STinpaihy  of  Lord  Kipfin  ami  the  emphatic  approval  of 
maay  dutiognisheil  persons,  both  European  and  Nnlivc,  '  Agnos- 
ticiini  *  and  its  *  rvegatire  influences  '  were  Koa  strong  to  allow  of 
nirrrw  Sir  William  Hunter  has  recently  expressetl  in  striking 
laagaage  the  fears  with  which  eiperienced  observers  regard  the 
etabotate  educational  system  which  the  Indian  Government  has 
ouUisbed.  Bishon  French  might  stand  for  'the  Old  Mis- 
tioaary,'  so  faithfully  does  the  latter  express  his  views.  The 
iHWiHii   is  BO   intriruically   interesting    that   we  quote    it  at 

'Tour  Stale  education  tsproduciDga  revolt  against  three  priadpl 

vldch,  allboDgh  they  were  pushed  too  far  in  audeut  ludia, 

(he  dospcat  wants  of  human  nature — the  prininple  of  disoipirne,  tlio 

jinaeipla  of  nligion,  the  prineiple  of  oontentincDt.    The  old  indi- 

MBMM  Bcfaools  Carried  pumehment  to  the  verge  of  torture.     Yuur 

U       OatenUBeot  aehools  pride  themsclvcis  in  having  almost  duue  away 

I     with  the  rod,  and  in  due  time  you  will  have  on  your  hands  a  race  i 
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youBg  Dico  wlio  Iiiivo  gronn  up  wiUiout  dUcSpIiiiL'.  Tbe  laitigMMiall 
sohoois  mnilc  tbn  untivo  rciigiiiim  too  muoli  tue  staple  of  io«lrnalioil  ;- 
opening  tUo  liAy'it  work  bv  chanting  »  luu^  iiimctttiuii  to  tko  San  or 
«onio  otlit^r  'luity,  wbilc  tmcli  buy  Itugnn  liix  ^xokisq  by  writing  tbo 
niuno  of  n  divinity  ut  thu  top.  Ynur  GuvL-mmi-ut  suhoola  taku  crudit 
fnr  ubiilaining  from  n^ligiiiDH  tL-4chiiig  vt  iiiiy  sort,  luid  iti  duo  tiina 
yon  will  liiiTfl  on  yiiur  ImnJs  ii  riicc  of  young  mou  who  liato  growii 
up  in  tlif  publio  tion-Mioogiiilion  of  a  Ood.  Tbo  indlguaoua  ttobuoltt 
<:(lu<.-iiti.'d  the  TCurkiut;  and  trading  (.daaaeti  for  the  ii»tam  boaiutiM  uf 
(liuir  Uvun.  Your  Guverumuut  hcIiuoIs  epur  ou  ever;  denr  small 
bi)y  witli  atihulurshijw  and  nwuey  uUuwuuoes,  to  try  to  get  into  a 
biK^er  ecbool,  and  so  tlirongli  many  bigger  BCbools,  vitli  lliie  atimuliifl 
of  bigger  sclolorsliips,  to  n  Univeiwt/  degree.  In  due  time  yon  will 
haYO  on  your  hands  an  overgrown  «Iorkly  gonoratioa.  wbom  yon  have 
traintMl  in  Ibcir  youth  to  depend  on  GuTcmment  allovranccs  and  to 
look  ti>  GovciiimoDt  gervicc,  but  wlioeo  adult  ambitions  not  all  tbo 
offlcos  of  tbo  Govarnmcnt  would  tfttisfj.  Wbat  are  you  to  do  with 
this  great  clcTcr  clans,  forced  up  midcr  a  foreign  sTstom,  without 
discipline,  without  contcntmcut,  am)  without  a  God?'  ("Hie  O.' ~ 
Iliesionary.'  p.  Hi.) 


The  quo«tinn  suggests  itxrlf.  How  far  the  ptrrsixtcnt  attempt* 
to  educate  Orientals  according  to  VVewtern  ide.i*  of  education 
ar«,  in  themselves,  reaxuiinblo  ?  From  the  iiiissionarr  standpoint 
there  are  special  reasons  for  returning  au  unfavourable  answer. 

'  Eoropeanp  in  this  ninetoenth  contury,*  observes   Dr.  Cost  with 
nnch  plaufeiliility,  'place  too  high  a  value  iu  the  scolo  of  salvation 
of  soulHon  Eclucatiou,  Civilization,  nitd  «i«n  Cloanlinws  :  they  ara_ 
<nc«l>cnt  things  in  themselves,  but  they  arc  only  incidents  Iu  thd ' 
Christinn  life,  and  often  deadly  antagonists  to  the  onirard  coan&'J 
{'Kinionar;  Methods,'  p.  'J€.) 

With  this  attitude  French  would  hiivc  hod  little  S5mpatbrt 
Me  was  a  genuine  cnlbusinst  in  the  matter  of  education;  but 
be  realixei),  as  few  cither  men  h.tve,  tbe  claims  of  Oriental 
idioa^ncTUsies  to  colour  and  mould  tbe  education  which  tii» 
Eaat  most  receive  from  the  West,  'i'bis  broail  and  reasonable 
view  is  very  apparent  in  bis  scheme  for  the  'I'laiiiing  (^legc 
for  Native  Ministers,  which  ho  drew  up  in  ItttitJ,  and  happily 
reduced  to  prauicc  n  few  rears  later.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  more  stalrsmanlike  utlemnc(-s  than  the  following;  or,  w 
must  a<ld,  utterances  which  cimvcv  more  severe  censure  on  thi 
missionary  methods  which  have  gfrni-rntlj  prevailed  in  modern 
times.  After  laying  down  the  proposition  ibnt  tbe  Xativc 
Church  must  not  be  traniiiielled  b^  ^  tun  rigid  aiilicrcncc  to  our 
institutions,'  but  that  es)>erieDce  testifies  to  the  existence  of 
'some  leading  features  common  to  the  spread  and  development 
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of  all  infant  chnrcho*.'  which  beioK  preservwi,  tholnr|:ett  liberljr 
in  ntlic-r  rcspc*";*  might  be  wisclv  jicrnnilled,  he  bricily  ruview) 
thf  hi*ti>rj  of  Chnitian  Missions,  am)  finds  that  tht  discovery 
nnd  tniiring  nf  »uitnhlr  Naiirc  cvnngeluls  was  ever  thcnrin- 
cipal  xnd  mod  fniitful  method  of  extending  the  Faith.  Then, 
passing  to  hit  acliul  pntjcci,  he*  thus  sketches  the  characm 
which  a  traiaing  college  should  poueici:— 

*  "Die  eollt^e  I  propose  dioiild  ha  ilcdicatol  to  the  pnroly  NatltM 
Cbmcb — lo  iU  Imtlding  np,  its  Ktri-iigtlir-Dtng,  and  cnootrngemant. 
A  KohaiiimeiUti  ooitrart,  I>rouglit   up  nil   hU  life  in  distsste  sod 
pr()|ndfce  of  EngliHb,  nhunM  Iwru  find  bt-i  tmtit  of  Rngliwh  dooe  not, 
aiae))titluoriuca|iacitutehimfor  purfLi-tiiig  liixcnrriciiliiin  of  theology  I 
up  to  thu  full  latasuro  of  pvrfectiou  which  tliu  cotlcgo  oonnw  rcsches. 
licrt!  Chnalitmitj  ahunid  bu  i)omGat)cat«l  on  the  Iiidisn  miil,  nnd  he 
■Ue  to  tcekon  oa  s  lioine  sod  hourth  of  Its  own.    H<:ru,  when  it  is  , 
fomSA^  to  obtain  tlMtn,  Bbnuld  bo  fomd  auta  who,  by  s  imTnro  Bod  i 
bIpmb  sHenttim  bestowed  on  Hohammed&B  and  Hiudu  liicmlun!,  caa  { 
aiptess  llie  delicste  sLadea,  ihu  idee  dtBtioctioas  of  thought,  wbich  ' 
•OBM,  St  leut,  of  oni'  fitauJard  works  of  thoology  iuvolve.  .  .  .  Tbo  ! 
{dsD  of  iostmcting  our  Xatiro  tesLchcrs  in  EtitiUsb,  without  pnlliug 
iImb  in  posWBsioD  of  the  poorer  to  oijirces  thi^msolvcB  oq  Clirlntiua 
dedrino  ooiTCctly  nod  nc^curatolj  in  ihe  vcmacular,  is  (I  boliuvo) 
quite  abhorrant  to  t]io  general  practico  of  the  Church  of  Christ  from 
UK)  h^nniDg,  ne  well  as  to  right  ro-nson  itsolf.     To  bo  mighty  ia 
Iba  Eogli^  Scriplurca,  their  cipointion  nnd  inlerprrtation,  is  voty  I 
4iflbrent  i  clearly)  from  tho  power  to  oiponud  thom  freely  and  wi& ' 
CBifldencc  to  tho  vast  mftsere  of  India,  who  will  lisve  tiotbiog  to  tsy 
to  the  English  laags^o;  with  eniilid«Dcc,  I  iBoan,  that  thoy  aio 
OBployii^  appropriate  and  <acpToMUvo  wonln,  tho  miy  countorpart  of 
Uw  ideas  sad  trnths  to  b»  oonunusicated,' 

He  pleads  for  '  a  sufficient  libmry,'  in  order  that  the  missionaries 
may  be  fiiiriy  equipped  for  iniclleclual  conflicts  with  cultivated 
Mstitws,  well  inforoted  as  to  the  difr:culti<:s  which  agitate 
Westcsa  minds  on  the  subject  of  Chriitjiinily,  and  wonderfully 
4|Bkk  lo  percrire  any  tlcf<^t  in  tlie  case  proposed  for  their 
acceptance.  He  speaks  with  genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  '  ricb 
store  of  wealth  rmbtaced  in  the  range  ot  Hindu  literature.' 

I  'No  ODD  (SO  study  it  for  any  length  of  timo  without  being  strack 
wilii  the  Tigunr  of  fancy,  tho  invontiTonose  and  ingooiiity  of  ima- 
^BstSon.  tliR  cxbaoBtloss  power  of  illtixtrntinn,  tlio  abxtroscDoss  of 
Raaa&ing,  thi?  snbtlcty  and  strtaigth  of  int^^lloct,  wluch  hare  boon 
laid  nnder  eoutribvlion  for  Ihonnndit  of  years  to  etirieh  and  sdem 
the  hull^Mg(^  sod  make  spseeb  oo-extcnsin:  ax  fur  sn  may  ho  with 
UuB  Inldcst  pruccoses  of  mind  and  tfaongkt.  Is  it  moro  profitable  lo 
Cbristisiiity,  or  more  analogous  with  the  econoD^  of  God's  former 
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proTidvuli&I  iIcaliDgs  with  men,  that  this  sloro  BhooliI  be  llinyvD  Awnj 
nsvnlueluaa  for  tho  jinrpoee  of  Gospol  extension,  of  its  more  forciU^^ 
oxpniKiuoD,  of  its  deeper  and  firmer  ongmfting  iu  tbo  itBtioiial  niiiijj|H 
tlwn  Uutt  we  abould  try  to  not  upon  tlio  principle  eDonciated  in  tia^ 
muiy  fonuB  in  Uoly  Scriptam  :  "  I  will  cnnii(M;iat<>  tboir  gun  natu 
the  Lord,  and  tlioir  aubi^tunco  unto  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  "t 
Ib  tho  wealth  of  India's  lituranr  trcasiiixw  loM  nvnilablc,  Icsa  capable 
of  consecration  to  higboft  and  holii^Kt  purjMKi^it  t]i«Q  tho  morcbant 
spoil  of  Tyre?  Is  it  not  bard  to  Biijipu^c  tiint  God  has  eufibred  tbat 
net  maas  of  eradition  and  rcaiilt  of  lumititt  furce  to  accomnlato  for  so 
muff  BfiW  to  bo  utterly  pnrjMiHiluits  tnwurdii  Hutting  ap  tbo  kuiffdoiil 
of  Bu  door  Son?  ...  Is  nut  tli<;  utlcmiil  to  uki:  it  n-orth  tnakiDg. 
even  thougb  our  utmoBt  cxpectiitiuns  slioiud  ni>t  Ini  rualixod  ?  KaTo 
we  not  bocn  in  dmiger  of  uiukiug  tlto  Gospid  too  iinicb  of  on  oiotic? 
An  thcro  not  iu  Christian  thuidugy  utujile  uufuldiiign  of  hiimiin  and 
Dirino  ttioug!it,  uUiub  may  find  as  uppropriuk>  biprcssiou  in  tbo 
nicotioK,  boautioB,  and  forces  of  tLo  Sauakrit  louguu,  as  in  the 
abundant  copioosuoBS  and  less  precise  exactitude  of  tbo  Greek.' 


'1 

ith^ 


We  mftkrr  no  apology  for  tbe  length  of  ihti  (juotalion. 
can  itnd  nu  mi>T«  suggestive  and  cburacUTiitio  ultemncei  in 
volume))  before  us.     We  subnait  them  as  evidence  of  the  hypo- 
tbesic  that  Bishop  French  was  not  only  a  tnisuonarj,  but  an^^ 
eccleaiattical  tlatesman  of  the  highest  type.  ^M 

It  is  evident  that  French  was  disappointed  in  his  espcctatloa^^ 
that  a  native  apostle  w»ul<l  make  bis  appearance  in  India. 
Among  his  converts,  indeed,  were  able  and  <Icvoicd  men,  whose 
tninisUTial  labours  were  by  no  means  fruitless ;  but  none  of  th«tn 
possessed  the  qualities  of  great  spiritual  leiulers.  Failing,  then, 
to  find  any  escape  from  the  necessity  of  presenting  tlie  Gospel 
tliroDgb  foreigners,  French  laboured  to  establish  a  nobler  ideal 
of  misaionary  life.  His  own  example  permanently  enriches  the 
hislory  of  the  Cliurcb ;  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  his  practice 
went  beyond  bis  thcs>ry.  It  is  evident  that  the  merely  pro- 
fessional mission.-iry  was  abhorrent  to  bim.  Writing  to  his  son, 
h<!  said  of  mission  work  that '  it  comes  of  Ciod,  when  a  man  is 
vailed  to  it ;'  and  if  be  is  not  called,  he  bad  better  break  stones  oti^J 
the  road,  or  paint  door-signs  a  great  deal  than  take  it  up.'  HdjH 
was,  we  conclude,  disposed  to  prefer  celibate  to  married  mis<^^ 
sionarics.  ,His  girat  respect  for  Catholic  precedents  could 
hardly  permit  him  to  do  otherwise.  He  was  himself  indeed 
married,  and  it  is  obvious  tliat  bis  afr<!c:tions  were  ardent  and 
his  domestic  relationships  full  of  happiness,  but  he  never 
allowed  the  claims  of  the  first  or  the  allurements  of  th«  last  to 
deflect  bim  from  the  straightforward  pathway  of  apoalolic  doty. 
He  deprecated  the  coming  to  India  of  pennileBS  married  men. 
To  one  such  he  writes : — 

'Ishoald, 
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*1  aboalil,  nnd«rjraurcircaiuBttiDCC8,<loprccnteyonr  comiug,  unlciw 
pon  oiqIiI  hold  your  IiTiDg(iui  1  did)  for  ono  or  tiro  yoaxt.,  lo  «kr 
koir  India  SBilcd  joor  bcaltb  in  tl^o  frc«b  trinl  of  it.  Munr  mmld 
rnloomc  jon  heartily,  but  with  a  family  (I  ilid  not  Kurc  Iiow  liirnio 
»},  ntJcKS  tliero  are  private  incsQs,  so  oztnnnoly  bftunrdouri  a 
tisk  should  ficarcoly  Ih;  mn,  80  fnr  as  I  can  sc«  tho  vny  iit  i<iit!li  <!aMeK. 
IC7  wifo  bu  mcftna,  tberoforc  (thongli  wc  hnd  not  riohcK)  it  wati  not 
qnibo  like  nposiDg  a  bsail;  to  tlio  i-iek  of  utter  wunt,  or  oxlrciucly 
limitird  and  scanty  rosODTOos.' 

B       He  moulded  bU  cnnccptton  of  minionary  duly  »□  the  nindels 

Bof  tlie  Cnlbiilic  put.     Of  tbi'«e  ^t.  HniioratiM  of  Leriiii,  the 

^  master  of  1  lilurv  uf  Arlrs,  is  specially  iiicnlioned.    Tbe  founders 

of   KoglUI)  Cliristiaoity,  notably  tbo  gtnai  Celtic  missionaries, 

impressed  him  by  ibeir  restmblance  lo  ibe  religious  lenchers  of 

India,  and    the  resemblance   clearly   coinniendwl  ibcm   to  bis 

r«^«r().     He   chafed   iij;ainst   the  com  prom  i  si  n^  English  con- 

oMrttont  of  Chrisliftnity,  and   was    eager    to    propitiate   (tic 

lr»itimBtc  prejudices  of  (be  \ativcs  by  conforming  litmsnlf  in 

ncrr  pottiblr  way  10  tbcir  mrates  of  life.     His  seal  ronlinually 

oairan  all  mn  si  derations  of  piudrncp,  and  he  owrd  niucli  lo  bis 

rxtraordtnary  strength  of  (^>ntli(ution.     It  would  be  diflicult  to 

find  panllels  in  missionary  bixlury  lo   bis  heroic  excrlions  in 

the  Demjat,  a  wild  bonier- district  chiefly  inhabited  by  Afghisns, 

and  in  Cashmere.     Althnugb  much  to  his  disgust  he  was  com- 

peIIedtt>accieptul>odyguaid,  be  succeeded  in  largely  commending 

■  himseirtn  the  tribesmen. 

H      'Ho  sought  to  cat  bitoBolf  olT  from   HnropeaD  society,  and  livo 
H  amongat  Ibo  nalives  ae  mncli  as  {Kiasiblo,     Ho  ivuulJ.  if  ho  vould, 

V  lavs  made  himself  the  inombor  of  an  Afgluiii  tribu.  Ho  ;:;revr  a 
laanl  ajlftiost  his  own  taato  and  to  eoncilinte  tboir  firejudioe,  siuoe  ho 
baud  t£ey  useaBiitcd  a  uiso  as  tuuch  by  bis  board  as  bis  bnius,  or 
nasdy  so.' 

k       H!s  immense  pbysicral  exertion*,  aggravated  l>y  the  climalv 

V  awl  ibc  char.v^icr  of  ihi!  country,  were  not  sulfen'd  to  interrupt 
bis  Uoguistic  studies :  tho  stntin  of  mind  ami  spirit  n-as  only 
Ira  tbao  the  strain  uf  body.  He  >eemc*I  posn^ssed  with  a 
restless  emtrgy  which  woald  not  suffer  him  to  be  inactirc,  though 
signs  of  breakdawn  acGontulaled  daily.  He  writes  to  bis  friencl 
Suut:— 

'I  am  trying  to  seaidiout  tbo  Porindab  Afghans  in  tfaoir  Um\ 
liDaM,  which  aro  scattered  orer  the  country,  bidden  in  thn  jnnglos, 
%at  MieHy  ntnr  tho  lodns  banks.  It  taxes  one'a  Dorroti  and  titrungtl) 
kaiily,  for  Ibc-y  art;  a  strango  racu^  I  linvo  nnfottuiiatoly  huan 
nthet  hnduTD  lu  htulib  by  a  lung  attack  of  iutonuitltTut  fwor,  whieli 
nailin  aw  li^a  ablu  to  boar  the  oooataut  expiwiro  thi«  scat  of  lifo 
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\W  an*  not  surprisri)  to  lisim  thsl  '  a  day  «r  two  after  thii 
was  pn>viilrntinllv  f(>un<l  by  Dr.  I'airwoatber  slrirk<^n  ii^nsrl 
in  the  junglr-'     The  pcrmnncnt  u-fHi\t  of  tline  heroic  ezerlioi 
sci-iiii  to  have  hv.ea  sliglil ;  but  there  Is  eridenoe  that  at  li 
tiiiiu  n  grvat  iinprnsion  was  made  on  tbo  Af^baiiB.     One  tri 
acluallv  jiropostrd  to  make  a  cootract  with  bim  to  acoorop: 
tbem    as    religious    teacher    on    their    jotirDcy    to    Kborws: 
offering  anpaienlly  to  ndopt    him  ns  a  member  of  the  tri 
'lie    spealis    to    us,'    it   was    remarked,    'as   r    friend    of 
prophets.' 

Krrncli  was  attracted  to  C«»hmcr<»  by  ilc  mli^ous  pi 
I}iidd]ii»in,  which  sccmi  to  liarc  intt^resb-d  him  only  las  ll: 
Mohainmednnixm,  hnd  found  one  of  its  j^rratest  miitiimar 
rentres  in  the  mountain  Slate.  TIil*  traditions  of  iheeaibusi.tiiti 
which  had  carried  the  gi>»pcl  of  Gautama  into  Thibet,  twelve 
centuries  ago,  seemed  to  the  ardent  missionary  prophetic  of 
similar  enthusiasm  for  the  spread  of  a  yet  nobler  Gospel  in  the 
future.  Missionary  operations  had  been  for  some  years  ia 
progress  in  Cashmere ;  but  they  had  Icil  to  slight  results,  partly, 
perhaps,  Wc^use  of  the  u^nndalout  conduct  of  the  namerous 
Kiiglish  who  spent  their  holidays  in  the  country.  Frcncii 
wrote  strongly  of  tliis  disgrnevful  stumbling-block  :— 

'  British  Chrlalianity  never  shows  itself  in  moro  fbufnllj  datk 

rtsvoltiii);  aspect  than  in  these  puts.  I'oople  seem  to  come  In 
[lurpoHcd  to  coviMiaut  tlnjnuclvos  to  nil  SdDBtiality,  and  to  karo  w1 
lijTLO  of  morality  they  have  behind  them  in  India.' 


ncii    I 


Extraordinary  opimsition  was  aroused  by  the  preaching  of 
the  missionaries.  Sometimes  it  found  sullirienlly  ridiculous 
expression.  On  one  orcaston  n  blind  woman  tlispers^d  the 
congregation  by  'rushing  about  with  a  stick,  layinj;  about  all 
that  wore  present  to  hear';  on  another,  the  disturbance  cune 
from  *a  drunken,  frantic  fakir,  whom  the  enemies  of  truth  put 
forwAni,  who  leapt  into  tho  air,  with  demoniscal  gestures  and 
distorted  features,  in  the  wildest,  most  fiendish  manner.' 
Complaints  were  made  to  the  Itritish  Resident,  who  vajnljr 
cndeavoureil  to  moderate  the  ardour  of  the  preachers.  On  ■ 
later  visit  to  Cashmere,  French  took  part  in  s^eat  religious 
pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  cure  of  Aninrnnth.  The  account  of 
this  episode  is  deeply  interesting,  hut  it  is  too  long  to  quote  in 
full,  and  too  finished  to  be  quoted  in  part.  It  was  characteristic 
of  French  that  even  the  crowd  of  dehasmi  and  drnnkeo 
mendicants  suggested  to  him  other  ideas  than  those  of  mere 
disgust.  They  seemed  to  bim  excellent  raw  material  of  Chr 
workers : — 
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■Tltcir  wsndcriDg.  tnciuTicuit  habits,  and  tbo  way  tliey  intrad« 
Ites  OD  all  clauiM  of  tho  oonunnuitf ,  and  tlio  kwk,  if  not 
f  bicb  they  tiiapu«,  i«ndor  thino  capable,  if  under  tii6  influenco 
"td  ibo  Ooapel,  of  being  useful  colporteurs  or  gtrolling  preitcbtirs.' 

It  woalil  pnibably  be  nnlnie  to  describe  French  as  a  aucotsiful 
mUsionarA-:  he  certainly  wa*  by  no  means  a  popular  pieachcr 
in  the  ju(If>menl  of  Eoglisb  conj^gationB :  he  was  too  lonf;,  too 
rathusiastic,  and  too  confusrd.  It  tnny,  liowcvrr,  be  doablcd 
*!ieiber  the  clFcct  ptoduwnl  by  ht»  |wr»mialily  did  not  ouiwcigli 
bis  dcfitricDcics  as  a  prraclirr.  Hit  ilriiightrorwari]  couragv 
impreasrd  the  most  bostiii!  Pagans  : — 

*  I  rmmd.'  lie  writes  dnriiig  a  iniflsionary  expedition  among  tlio 

AfcbuMS  '  ix>  plaee  m  sncccssful  fur  ^tlioritiK  a  (;i>»d  and  attvuUvo 

|Mai«nc«  a«  making  straight  for  the  nios<iui)  uid  iD'[uiring  for  Ifas 

Instead  uf  hanging  abont  the  villagu  and  having  uneTs 

.  aatpvoCed,  this  nas  a  d«flntt«  and  straightforward  ubji-ut ;  luid 

|kvde>  oaea  laceling  in  Ibis  xay  on  equal  terms  wilb  thu  uiuoUah, 

llfc«  khana  uid  oUi«e  respectable  nllagers  would  cungr^^to  in  thu 

fnoMisa.' 

It  is  evidrnt  that  be  exerristid  a  sirring  fasrination  opon  tliotr 
«ho  were  hnbilu.tlly  btou^lit  into  close  contact  with  him.  His 
n>ll(«gocs  lori.'d,  bit  students  ndurvd  him.  On  many  occasions, 
sMably  during  the  Indian  .Mutiny,  llieir  devotion  stiowcil  itself 
in  action,  which  could  leave  no  doubt  of  its  sincerity.  He 
appreciated  their  dttlicultics,  as  few  other  men  did;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  read  his  corrrtpondcncc  with  his  converts  without 
(alnin|C  l^eateT  respect  for  tbo  native  Christinns.  It  cannot  bo 
denied  that,  among  tli*!  majority  of  educated  Cliristlans,  the 
utiTC  converts  bear  no  gtiml  name.  It  is  not  hard  tn  s<'e  tho 
caawa  of  ibis,  (lencrally  s[ienl>;in(.',  the  best  meniliers  of  any 
id^iaQs  system  are  the  ImlsI  accessible  to  piupoials  of  change: 
the  w<!alicr  and  less  constant  are  the  first  to  )'ield  )o  thu 
mifsionary's  appeal.  If  he  can  bring  to  hear  political  or  social 
iafiuetices  in  support  of  his  message — and  there  ia  good  reason 
bi  think  ibat  in  some  parts  of  (he  mission-firld  such  influences 
not  anknown— the  ouality  of  converts  is  likely  to  be  »till 
These  facts  go  tar  to  explain  ihi-  innlabilitv  of  mndem 
I  which  weighs  so  heavily  against  them  in  the  juilgment 
it  Engltibmcn.  Apostasy  is  amazingly  common.  The  able 
nd  well-informed  '  Times '  correspondent  in  Madagascar  has 
wcmtly  reported  a  striking  csainple  of  apostasy.  The  con- 
Vied  Hornj,  ivho  have  long  enjoyed  the  hi'.;he)it  repulalion  in 
"••rT  circles,  are  said  to  be  repudiating  butb  llic  profession 
ice  of  Protcsi.tnt  (.^hTJttiniiily,  to  the  shame  and 
the  Knglisli  missionnrirs,  who  at  •ome  risk  to 
H  i  tbcmacUm 
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tlieinielves  have   remaiiutd   at    lb«ir   post*  daring   the  nrrni 
campaign.     The  game  facile  dispositioa  whicli  rxplainud 
conversion,  explains  also  (heir  apostasy. 

It  is,  however,  cB»y  lo  be  un)U«l  to  naliv«  Cliristians. 
profusion  of  Cliristinnity  is  ol'lm  Itcsnt  by  gip-ali-r  tlifBcDlwl 
than  any  which  wc  hav<.'  i-xpcricncRi].  That,  in  spile  of  llicKi 
convKrU  should  he  mailc,  argue*  real  cionriction,  and  not  t 
little  moral  courage.  We  are  apt,  moreover,  to  expect  too  mucb 
from  these  oeophyles.  No  studcni  of  the  New  Testament  nwJi 
to  be  reminded  that  in  apostolic  days  the  coiiduct  of  ChriitLiai 
left  much  to  be  desired.  Indeed  a  knowled;;c  of  llic  most 
recent  missionary  experience  is  perhaps  not  the  least  i-fficifflt 
preparation  for  the  slady  of  the  earliest  missionary  ncotdfc 
The  moilvrn  missionary  has  to  deal  with  the  same  gross  mdnJ 
nlTcnces,  the  same  startling  practical  abuses,  sometimes  the  ssme 
strange  doctrinal  vagarit^s,  a*  l\\a*v  which  St.  Paul  rebuked  ' 
the  <ientilc  (,'hurche*,  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  Af^ain, 
is  eoity  to  institute  comparisons  between  ancient  and  mo 
missions  greatly  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter,  Tbc 
of  conversion  appears  so  slow.  The  quality  of  misiiuauj 
seems  so  commonplace;  the  procedm'c  ot  missions  so  prof' 
We  pass  from  the  thrilling  story  of  primitive  missions,  wh 
the  victory  of  the  Cross  proceeds  amonj;  circumstanoH 
romance  and  miracle,  to  the  dull  and  spiiillcss  *  reports '  of  I 
latest  successors  of  St,  Patrick,  St.  Bonil'nor,  nnd  St.  Coluo' 
The  transition  is  too  suildrn  ;  the  ditTerence  is  too  pslnfq 
We  are  templed  lo  pronimnce  modern  missions  little  brtU 
tlian  an  impotturtt ;  but  we  forget  how  dista^c(^  lends  cuchit 
ment  to  our  view  of  tbt-  past.  We  fail  lo  realixe  how  i!o 
intermittent,  filleil  with  failures,  stained  with  seandslt, 
actual  process  of  those  famous  missionary  acbieveinentg  aclii* 
was.  VVo  forget  how  suporfieial  the  conversions  of  Calb 
tiistory  were.  The  Christianity  of  the  English  in  the  ceol) 
that  followed  the  conversion  was  little  more  titan  the 
Paganism  veneered  with  Christian  observances.  Far  into  th 
Aliddle  Agi-s  the  ('hurcb  found  it  necessary  lo  wage  war  tri^ 
the  heathen  practices  to  whicli  the  common  people  oImIiimU 
clung.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Clirisiianilv 
Kurope  at  this  uiomeni  is  largely  nominal.  A  well-kao< 
East-end  clergyman  is  reported  to  have  exdaimeil  in  anf 
to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  bis  parish, 'Mj 
parish  is  full  of  baptised  heathen!'  The  Uisliup  of  lonJiT 
bas  quite  recently  made  public  statistics,  which  sbuw  ikslj 
mere  fraction  of  the  population  is  in  communion  with 
National  Cburcli  in  the  cspilal  of  the  Empire,      These  iu 
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ay  w»tt  cniligal«  llie  baniin««s  of  the  ju(l)pnnnt  wbich  w«  are 
'^tempUvl    tn    pass  on   the  Christian    oominunitii^s  of  Asia  am) 
Afrira. 

On  St,  Thomas'*  Day,  December  21,  1877,  ['rDmh  was  cnn- 
■  aecntted  as  firsi  Bishop  of  Lahore  in  Wcstiiiiiisti-r  ASbuy.  'IVn 
^w«ais  later,  on  the  snoie  day,  ho  resigned  bis  see.  Vnvr  e|>isco> 
^^■ales  havo  been  richer  in  labour*  and  in  results.  We  bavo 
akvadr  alluded  to  his  ofliicinl  connection  with  the  Goreronient 
^of  lodis,  which  his  posUton  as  Bishop  inrolved.  f  lerc  we  may 
Biwiticr  his  strnng  afTi-rlion  for  xoWIicrx,  n  sentiment  which  during 
Htbr  Afgh'tn  War  of  187ff  !)  found  memnrahlc!  rxprrt-fion.  Mr 
Brisilctl  the  liritish  aunps  io  the  nt-ighbiiuHidud  nf  Cnndnhar, 
Hand  endnuni  himself  to  all  ranks  by  his  frmik  fellowship  and 
Ptcaily  scrrice. 

'  lltiia  fisr,  I  think,'  he  wril«e, '  those  to  whom  my  new  work  Bcenta 
Io  bavo  been  most  blcmod  nro  tbc  Dritiah  e>}l'liert),  bnt  the  natiroa 
kce^  ttwir  hold  apon  mc  rather  ilotorminatoly,  and  claim  my  xymjiulliy 
and  co-operation  in  what  concema  thorn,  and  you  may  be  snro  this  in 
■o  «no«  or  troah1«  to  mo,  whatoTor  labour  may  be  involved.  Thus 
fsr  I  bave  been  pr<«orvod  wondorfnlly  in  honltL.  ntori?  tlinu  I  conlil 
ksTA  dared  to  hope,  yet  I  for)  il  \%  n  scvcro  etrniii  eumotimos;  and 
kaving  folt  it  neeemaiT  to  bo  a  teetotaller  (the  soldiorn  in  one  camp 
■mIu  me  tako  the  plecf^  twoiity-six  times  one  night  after  u  lecture  ! 
M  ib^y  lilie  my  individaalixing  plan),  I  cannot  take  Blimulants  to 
hsp  np  brain  power.' 

For  bis  sRrrices  during;  the  campaign  the  Bishop  was  nw:irdcd 
tbe  Afghan  war-me<ial.  The  impression  made  on  the  soldiers 
is  well  illuiirated  by  the  expression  publicly  used  by  the  colonel 
ia  command  of  a  ref;iment  which  bad  siiRcrcd  from  cholera. 
After  warmly  thanking  him  for  his  work  during  the  visitation, 
he  said  wilb  a  bright  smite, '  If  there  is  a  forlorn  hope  to  be  led, 
«r  vill  follow  you  to  n  man.' 

His  episcopal  responsibilities  did  not  lessen  his  own  ardour 
far  mituonary  preaching.  At  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of 
i«ndnD  be  nndertiMik  a  Tisitntioo  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society's  statiuns  in  Persia.  This  undcrt.akinj;  was  cummcndnl 
to  bitn  by  many  consideraiions.  The  Peiaian  Iang;uii^e  is 
^Dtnlly  spoken  io  Noiihcm  India,  and  he  desired  to  become 
pnificieot  in  its  use.  In  risiling  Persia,  he  was  following  the 
ieoUlcp*  of  his  hero,  Henry  Maityn,  who  also  had  devoted  him- 
M}f  to  lingnistic  study.  As  a  student  of  history  he  was  attracted 
la  the  )an<l  which  has  played  so  great  a  part  in  history  -.  to  an 
'rieat  Christian,  Per*  i  a  had  special  interest  lu  one  of  the  'Bible 

Ms."     Tbc  rrconl  of  thi*  r\pi-dilion  is  rich  in  personal  inci- 
«»,  aiwl  in  rrally  fine  descriptions  of  scenery.     The  ruins  of 
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Pt!r»ep>Iii  gmtl^-  iinpretted  bim.     It  is  eridtnt  that  cotiilani 
travel  bad  r]uk-keni!(l  rather  than  blunted  his  faculty  of  ubM-rra- 
tioi).     The   following  accuunt  of  bi»    interview   with  a    great 
PorsiAQ  official  is  equally  intercftting  and  chaTacleristic  : — 
*  The  chief  oTcut  of  thJH  Any  -ntui  a  Tinit  in  tho  city  tg  tba 
SriltAD  (dhtidow  of  tho  Bultnu),  llnKiut-i-WalA,  tbo  hoif^piiUMit 
t1io  r«reiaD  tljronu  probably.  .  .  .  After  a  ritU  of  tbrao  tmleB 
ditnnoantod  at  tbo  gato  of  tbo  poIiux',  and  valkod  throiigfa  twb 
thtco  Gonrts  to  an  innor  conrt  with    a  roso-guvtcn.    A    crowd 
pcupio  wero  lianging  aboitt  nlmoMt  to  tbu  dmir  of  tho  cb&mbcr,  in 
which  the  priucc  ent  in  u  comer  on  pilbiwK  luiil  shawls,  with  a  Bin^o 
Alloudant, — a  goTorDor  of  Yaxil,  I  iindtirKtood.     Tho  prince  did  not 
(triHo,  but  bochoDod  t<i  ns  Ut  Kit  on  (baim,  uni)  luclcod  about  mo  uid 
ray  offlco  in  India,  and  about  tlict  Viceroj.     I  told    him  of  Lord 
Jliiwiia  intorcKt  in  ciliiouticin,  and  tlic  wi«h  tif  tho  I'linjabis  to  bo 
better  LDHtmctcid  in  mnralK.     In  tliiii  thi:  jirincc  scumcd  to  take  nn 
intcrtmt.     Uruuu  pronoiittid  a  widl-bouiid  copy  uf  tho  Gospol  to  tbo 
prinoo,  bin  now  vuwion  of  it,  tlinn  gaining  tlio   puimiMon  which 
Htmry  Uftrtyn  <!i>iild  not  obtain.     I  took  piu'l  by  ri«iiig  from  my  ant 
in  tho  proscntatioii,  and  tiibl  Iiiin  tbat  tliis  was  tbo  Ki<»t«et  trcasnra 
of  priiuK^ii.     I  told  him  aliout  Daniel  and  bin  prophucio*  of  Clirirt 
and  till)  comiiiK  kingdom.     H«  wom  iguurnnt  apjiarontly  of  his  cna- 
noction  with  I  crKopoliii,  uitd  of  tho  coiuing  of  tbu  Saviour  i^gain  lio 
Hi:(;nicd  not  l<>  winli  to  hear.     A  picture  by  bin  aidi?  ftlionod  tho  loow- 
noiw  of  hiK  inoralii,  but  liniou  itayit  bu  is  r&pnted  to  bn  much  tnoro 

SiiTO  ill  inuralu  tbun  furuieTly.    Ou  the  whole  tbo  vint  n-M  my 
■•apiiointiut; :  h\i  neomed  a  mixture  of  Piloto  and  Felix,  and  wonU 
not  tio  dnwu  to  any  acriiins  ttiought  apparently.     Uu  rom  atid  >Kon\ 
handa  fUondlily  wheu  wo  parted  alter  hulf-au-bour'a  ohat.  Itruco   bU 
hiiii  how  many  langnagee  I  uadai'^tood.    I  told  him  ouo  latter  of  tba 
Iciiuwledge  of  God  was  worth  all  tbo  hooka  of  tbu  i>bili)Ooph«nt.        Uo 
fiL[bta  bard  vtith  tho  mooltahx,  I   boliuvo,  the   battle  of  reti^pioni 
Uoerty,  wiiihiDg  tbat  Ohrititianity  and  Judaiani  aud  Babiun  gdaaoli 
bo  leli^ons  permitted  by  the  Slate  so  far  as  that  bluOiblio<}  tt 
reli^ooB  fouihs  &hoidd  bo  prohibited.* 

An  editorial  nutv  informs  us,  on  the  aulhurity  of  Dr.  Bruo 
tbat    the   only   remark  vouchsafed    by  tbis  Persian   Gallin  il^ 
acknowlwl^ment  of  the  Oos]>td  |ircscntc>l  to  liim  was, '  It  is  i 
pity  you  were  not  better  occupied  '  I 

Uuiin^  bia  Persian  visit,  and  again  five  years  later,  sfu 
his  resignation  of  his  bisbopric,  when  be  irarerKsl  tbe  conaU 
from  tbe  Persian  Gulf  to  Palestine,  French  came  much 
contact  with  tbe  Oriental  Cburches,  and  bis  relaiiunx  «itl 
them  throw  light  on  tbe  interesting  tjuestion  of  bis  own  eccli 
aslioal  position.  Ho  appears  to  bavr  always  exhibited  tli 
greatest  deference  to  ibc  Church  authorities  of  these  ancient  Ih 
esfcd  com  III  unities.     lie  was  received  by  thera  with  mu 
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lialitv.     Thnj-  fninklj  rpw>giu»eil  Iiis  rpiccoptil  rlinraciw  ; 

JaiDcd    u  Itiifaop  ill  their  services,  nnil    rpctivcd  thtt  Holjr 

OMmnuniiin  accunling  to  their  uws.     'J*Im!  tignifirAnvR  ai  this 

coart«^y  it,  however,  xoroewhat  iliminithol  hjr  the  Ki»linp'(  vv.ty 

iolimau^  rebiioot  with  Ihe  Pmbyloriim  Mistiims.    It  ti  evident 

that    French   formed  »  much  hij-hcr  o])itiion   of  Ihe   l^iatern 

Churches  than  is  common  in  this  rounlrj.     He  describes  their 

clcTgj'  not  rarciv  in  very  laudatory  terms  ;  qdiI  his  laDjBfua^  19 

the  morr  nouworlhjr  tincc  hi^  clenrlr  had  scant  ■jmpathy  wilh 

nuch   of  their  church-practice.     His  journal  bears  nbuodant 

testiaioaT  to  the  proselytising  nnlour  of  the  Knman  Church ; 

SDd  the  cotirteou*  ndatiuiu  which    nhtnined    everywhere   rite 

seemeil  to  have  been  exchanged  for  mutual  suspicion  in  the  raic 

tif  that  ct>mmuniun.     '  To  the  inquiry  of  what  sort  of  Chrislinii 

be  wss,  the  flishup  answered,  "  Katulik  la  Papaviya"  (Catholic 

not  PapalJ,  a  furmola  he  constantly  rehearsed.'    French  was  far 

too  just  a  man  to  withhold  credit  «ven  from  bis  ecclesiastical 

kDtagoniits.  Writing  to  the  .Archbithop  of  Canterbury  in  ISdS, 

be  tbtu  detcribcs  the  Komnn  Church  in  Assyria : — 

'Von  will  long  since  havn  hoeti  Hlf»l^ln^d  of  tlio  vast  and  steadily 
m«ing  inflncncc  and  aliuiiKt  untliorily  the  Latin  Church  cicroison 
n  Uosut  by  State  mppcirt  fmni  Franeo  and  from  Constant i  11  apic,  liy 
lb  vvttltl)  Bliowered  njion  and  into  it,  llio  irplnuilour  of  xiti  churehcx, 
. . .  and  the  compact  iiiarwlialUu;^  of  vdu<;atiuuul  furecu,  the  atlractivo 
knly  of  their  Mimoen,  uid  perauamveoieas  of  thdr  prmcliing  in 
FieBch  and  Amhic  .  ■  Somehow  tbo  fiioagfat  uiuat  Ktnkc  a  cfujiulI 
(hcmr  that  tho  monuments  uf  Niiieveb  uf  the  pant  [laht  lioforo  l>hn 
|iMp«ctiva  plan  anil  policy  uf  a  Church  which  hivivi  tti  revive 
cspircs,  of  whieh  }t  bIiuII  wear  or  distrihute  the  crnwn«.  MnKt  (if 
tU,  howewr,  thuy  am  hutlrdsaed  np  by  their  admirable  luid  JLuh<*!ciim 
ttbool  ^Btom — I.**,  for  ohurch  parposea :  and  by  requiriu;;  pLTiodie.iil 
liatB  to  BoDM}  of  all  their  chief  bishops  and  priests  won  utar  fmin 
ftrtnrn  ChnrbheSi'aud  better  itiU,  by  tho  lahorioa*  and,  I  ahonid 
jdgo  ttmu  what  I  lewn  >nd  cm,  MmMpIor^  Utos  of  their  clergy  and 
aitcrboods.' 

This  M  high  praise,  and  it  is  frankly  spoken,  tt  is  not  hard 
)>  understand  bow,  in  spile  of  hia  great  missionary  sorrices, 
hcDch  became  an  object  of  auspicion  in  Saliibury  Square. 
Tbe  question  so  ol^en  addrcs«eu  to  him  by  OricntnU  waa 
QiMted  in  Protestant  circles  at  home:  hit  evangelirnloTthiKloty 
*u  distinctly  doubtful.  Picncrb  tuul  been  trnini-d  in  the  narrow 
Evisi^eUcAl  school  ;  and  th(-ie  are  not  lacking  evidences  that 
mne  of  its  prejudices  clung  to  bira  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Hit 
leucn,  however,  rectird  a  process  of  development,  and  it  is 
nidcDt  thai,  long  before  his  death,  he  bad  definitely  severed 
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biinutirfroin  the  secUrUii  procliriiics  ol  bis  ewlicr  Iitr,     Hit 
inl«)lcct    was    loo   roliusi,    bis    learning;    too    cxtmuvF,    his 
sympatbies  loo  broml,  to   permit  of  his  being   a   SMtisfnctory 
rcpreaont.nlive  of  ihe  Church  Missionary  Society.    His  clcvstioi 
to  the  episcopate  necessarily  loosened   the   tics  whi<^b    bnun 
him  to  that  society,  while  it  brought  into  cxerciM  that  higl 
notion  of  episcopal    authority  which,  originally  derived   fro 
his  coclcsiastical  studies,  had  bcvn  strcngth(!nMl  by  bis  person: 
obicTvatton   of  the  evils   of  religious    iudiviilualistn    in    tbe 
Mission-field.     In   his  latter  years,  be  wu   wont    to  describe 
blnitelf  ns  a  inniU-rate  Higli  Churcbmao,  and  it  is  evident  that 
be  felt  hiinsi-ir  less  and  less  at  ease  among  Evangelicals  as  tiia« 
passed.     His  last   missionary  undertaking  was  not  supported 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  mainly,  in  his  own   belief, 
becanM  of  tbe  distrust  which  the  Committee  felt  of  bis  soundness 
the  matter  of  '  Protestantism.'   In  truth  tbe  testore  of  hi 


in 


mind  WHS  genuinely  Catholic   in  tbe  best  si-nsc  of  tbe   won 
Wc    have  seen    bow    he    hnbiitinlly    din-elcit    himself  by    tli 
guidance  of  tbe  great    Missionaries  of  CjithoUc    bistorv-     H< 
constantly  studied  tlie  Fathers ;  St.  iJernard  was  his  com)>snioii 
on  bis  missionary  eK|>cditiuiis :  '  bis  boi>ks  were  tbe  weighties: 
nart  of  his  baggage.'    Tbe  great  French  divines  held  a  plai 
in  bis  regard  only  second  to  ibat  held  by  the  primitive  Patbe: 
Dr.  Fusey  he  esteemed    as   'one  of  the    great   saints  of  thti 
century,  though   in   some  points  certainly  to   be  condcmni^l 
He  WAS  a  devoted  admirer  of  A  reh  bishop  flenson,  whose  faino 
ritual  judgment  be  judged   to   be 'quite  a  bistoriol  epoch  i 
Church  of  Kngland  nnnals.'     Bishop  Hickersleth  of  Japan,  w 
was  fur  some  years  his  chaplain,  contributes  a  most  attractiri 
description  of  bis  habit  of  life,  from  which  we  confine  ourselv 
to  a  single  extract : — 

'  Emphnlically  he  was  among  thoNO  wbn  followed  the  npoetolii 
jiiodnl  in  giving  tberasclvM  to  prayer  u  well  w  tliu  miniHtty  of 
wonL  "  Wo  will  keep  tliat  room,  plonsc,  ee  an  oratory ;  wo  shall  m 
tliii  help,"  I  onn  remember  bis  saying,  when  wo  reached  a 
hunguluw  wherp  wo  wcr«  to  spend  two  or  tliroo  days.  Thoeo  of 
who,  aa  a  nilr,  girofor  written  to  cxtcmpnro  pravora  nonld  probably 
have  made  nii  exception  in  favour  of  thoKo  which  Uui  Itiehop  ofToi^ 
largely  comiioi^d  as  thoy  woro  of  scriptural  pbrsecfi  linked  together 
witli  great  lirovity  nttd  skill.  At  timoK  he  enrriod  fasting  so  far  as 
to  weaken  bin  fitrtngth  for  Iho  work  which  had  ini mediately  to  be 
done.  lie  ktmlicd  with  caro,  and  made  frequent  use  of  the  chief 
devotional  munuals.  His  love  of  liynmH  was  intense.  Like  Other 
Buntly  souls,  ho  found  in  them  the  grc<at(.«t  support;  and  though  ha 
was  not  a  niii^dan,  and  found  difficult  in  keeping  in  tune,  bo  would 
insist  on  nnging  tlicm  on  Iiis  joumeye.' 
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Hr  cnJlnt  himielf  n  *  moclKniic  High  Churchin«D/  but  it  maj, 
prrbupt,  Im-  iImi)>1«<I  wlirthfr  lii^  muld  rightly  I**"  numbered  in 
ihr  ranks  of  nny  pnrtv  or  *c4?tinn.  He  litul  n  mind  UrgP 
rnou^li  tu  my,  likf  Muthi-r  Atigrlicn  Arnnuld,  '  I  nm  of  nil 
tainli'  iinirr,  and  all  saints  arc-  of  my  order.'  Thi-  gl^^uino 
oTigiiiality  a»d  independence  of  hix  character  wuultl  always 
iitkve  prevented  kim  from  becoming* a  gaod  party  man.'  He 
bail  perhaps  the  defect  of  his  virtues.  It  is  impossible  to  rend 
bis  Life  wilhout  p<!rceivin<;  signs  of  a  strain  of  impraclicubleneas 
which  tnast  have  made  him  n  trying  person  in  the  eyes  of 
Mcrctaries  nnd  rommittet^s.  He  loathed  lulTcrtiting,  and  neTcr 
dwHH-  in  Kirtrr  HrII.  His  unnoTldliness,  probably,  exposed 
him  to  much  imposition.  OccAsionaDy  it  terms  possible  to 
discoTCT  »  consciousness  of  this  in  fats  journals.  He  seems 
to  hsre  distributed  books  smnewhat  te4:klcssly :  evttry  greedy 
natiTc  clamouring  for  lits  copii-*  of  the  Gospel  was  IninsrigumI 
by  his  enthusiasm  into  a  genuine  seeker  after  truth.  In 
Cashmere  a  vouth  handed  back  torn  the  Ijook  he  bad  eagerly 
tilira.  l-'reucb  notes  the  occurrence  in  his  diary,  and  adds  the 
remark,  'Must  giTc  to  boys  and  youths  no  more  I 

The  importance  now  attached  in  religious  circles  to  that 
Goonsel  of  perfection — the  reunion  of  Cbriitondom— gives 
special  interest  to  I'renrh's  tctlimony  to  the  mischiefs  resulting 
from  the  existing  annrchv.  Quito  early  in  his  Indian  career 
be  h^id  formnl  a  stnmi;  opinion  on  the  matter.  '  1  fenr 
Latilodinarianism  and  perfei-c  lib(!rty  of  private  judgment,'  he 
wrote,  'far  mitre  than  I  fear  Uomanisni.'  He  rt-giu^led  with 
untety  the  movement  for  a  new  Indian  Cbnrch,  which,  he 
iluMtghi,  would  start  with  the  natural  and  laudable  desire  *  to 
escape  from  the  divisions  and  discussions  of  ancient  Christendom,' 
but  would  speedily  advance  to  a  repudiation  of  the  faith  itself, 
tie  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  legitimate  impitience  of 
merely  Western  controvcriic*  by  leading  his  students  to  the 
study  of  the  earlier  centuries  of  Christian  history:—- 

'I  like  tbent  to  know  tlio  bahita  and  custonia  of  trorship  and 
diuiiliiie  in  the  Karly  Chnrob,  which  were  often  eo  luiioh  moro 
OiMBlal  utd  BOie  free  from  stilfucas  than  uitr  Kuglish  liturgical 
KTvioea,  borrowed  so  largidy  from  Rome.  What  with  Plymouthism, 
lie  Baptltflx,  and  a  variety  of  Amerieun  sects,  thoR-  is  dauger  of  a 
taoA  aisorgauixed  and  nndiadplined  state  of  things  hi:<iiig  normal 
<Baug  u.  and  this  make*  me  wish  they  should  liave  some  grouiid- 
wiitk  of  primitive  ehnreli  ordinancu  aud  disci pliuu  lo  frame  theinsolvea 
t]ua.  Ton  in  &if;laud  will  hardly  be  ahU>  tu  appreciate  thu 
seeoMitylior  Uuaaawa  can.  so  many  of  the  diBaotitJug  misaionarios 
\m  rlifn;;  tbnl  each  hhui's  private  jiidgnteut,  guidud  by  Ihu  Bible,  ix 
^  to 
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to  bo  hia  raprome  orbitdr  of  troth,  ncil,  of  couraoi  to  tha  EnrofMn 
migBionarj.  nLu  would  Eain  bo  diurcL,  Mid  pope,  uid  king,  Mid_ 
everything.' 


Vet,    though     he    npprpciated    the    hUloric    claim*    of   the 
rpiscopato,   and  yielded  to   none  in   maintnming  its  prat'ticaL 
vnluc,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  refuse  coinniunion  wit* 
ni>n-Kpigcopa1ians : — 

'  Them  i]ear,  gaoA  Aiiicrican  nmdloiinriea  and  proEaesore  will 
mnch  uearar  tu  tbv  Luuib  at  His  Hu]i]j('r  luble,  I  boL'eve.  than  I  shall, 
and  I  should  hluKh,  if  admitted  tburu.  lu  think  that  1  Itad  irar 
tlioia  off  thu  ouiihariftiu  tabic  uu  ourth.' 


M 

he 

i 
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Of  on«  religious  body,  the  Salvation  Army,   bo  writes 
1nn);iingi!  of  anqunlifiril   condrmnation  ;    and    in  view  of   the 
piTxikli-nc-i-  with  which  th«  mi-rits  of  ihnt  sect  and  it*  claims 
on  public  support  nri;  pn-siL-d,  wc  think  that  this  judgmi^nt 
an  un<juesli<>nnbl}'  well-qualifird   authority  has  a  oonsiderab: 
value : — 


'It  is  a  triftl  to  us,'  he  wroto  to  Mr.  Enoi  to  188G,  '  thftt 
Salvatiiiu  Army  lies  in  watt  to  dnw  an'ay  acid  alienato  from  ns  i 
of  tho  best  and  holiost  of  oui-  couvcrtx.  Sumo  of  the  most  faithAit 
and  wholly  connocrated  araooj^  them  thoy  have  lately  inveigled  and 
oarriod  otT  to  England  for  what  thoy  call  thoir  "  International 
Congress."  The  bragging,  vaunting  spirit  of  tbo  body  is  bacomiog 
BO  eflensivo  and  shocking  to  those  in  whom  is  anything  of  the  aiMk- 
ncss  and  gentleness  «f  Christ,  and  tho  sectarian  spirit  taking  saeb 
almost  domoniaeal  possossioii  of  thorn,  one  must  fonr  »  terribla 
coUapso  some  day  of  tho  wholo  system,  which  would,  one  fean, 
briug  sHil  roproocli  and  disgrace  to  tho  Obristian  name.  1  KMonea 
a  long  time,  alwuit  a  month  since,  with  a  now  convert,  trained  by  ovr 
most  npoHtolii!  raisxionary,  Mr.  llateman.  Ho  was  quite  ^cstonl 
with  telcgi-nms  to  join  ttiu  International  CougroBs.  I  hold  htm  bftck 
for  a  timi',  but  st  length  a  inoro  pressing  and  coaxing  telegrsm 
pontnodtNl  him  b>  go.  llow  much  money  they  must  h&vo  spent  in 
men)  telegrams  of  tliis  kind  I ' 

He  wmtc  rather  contemptuously  of  the  affectionate  lanpia^ 
towards  the  I'^aslem  Churches  used  by  some  English  Churcbroeii, 
And  rsnicsswl  his  belief  that  the 'ncwly-siirred  desire  of  telf^ 
ri-form,  which  is  admittedly  the  most  hopeful  element  in  the 
ecclftiaiticnl  (>ull<H)k  of  Oriental  C-'hrittianity,  was  mainly  due 
to  the  (-■ducalional  labours  uf  the  Amerimn  I'rcsby tenant.  He 
noted  nilb  delight  '»  curious  iuKtaiin-  of  practical  reunion'  in 
Tunis,  where,  in  the  absence  of  the  Greek  priest,  an  Kns  ^ 
drrgyman  *  took  baptisms  and  funerals  in  the  Greek 
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At  the  end  of  1$87,  Bishop  French  laid  down,  nniid  nuioerous 
exprestionii  of  regard  and  rejjret,  Ibe  diocesan  charge  which  bo 
had  wortbily  borne  for  ten  years.  He  had  done  much  that 
could  be  seen  and  re|>istered  :  the  fine  cathedral  of  Lahore  was 
itself  a  noble  oiemorial  of  fais  episcopate:  probably  be  bad 
fffcrtcd  much  more,  the  value  of  which  will  become  npparrnt  as 
time  passes.  He  was  now  more  than  sisty  years  old,  and  he 
bad  lirr<l  .t  bani  life.  To  spend  the  brief  remainder  of  bis  days 
in  peaceful  repose  at  borne  in  the  iciciety  of  bis  family,  from 
which  be  had  lived  an  exile  for  so  long,  iiiigbt  hare  seemed  the 
oaiural  conclusion  of  bis  arduous  career.  It  is  manifest, 
bi>wei-er,  that  in  resigning  bis  bishopric  French  had  little 
ideft  of  rellrinj;  from  active  work.  He  was  givin;;  place  to  that 
purely  evangelistic  zeal  which  ever  chafed  aj;ainst  the  adminit' 
trativc  duties  of  the  episc^>p3tc,  and  clamoured  for  finer  course 
atul  wider  reach.  His  linguistic  ambition  was  stmng  as  ever : 
'  i  have  always  been  anxious  to  lejirn  to  talk  Arabic  as  it  is 
spoken  in  so  many  missionary  lands,'  be  writes  to  his  son,  aiKl 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  actually  devoted  to  an  heroic  attempt  to 
tnaiter  that  dttTicult  l.inguage,  and,  having  mastered  it,  to  use  it 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  Moslem  world. 

On  Janoary  3,  lSti8,  he  left  India  and  travelled  alowly 
through  the  Turkish  Empiie  to  Heyrout,  where  he  stayed  to 
deal  with  bis  immense  correspondence.  For  ten  tnonths  ho 
lired  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  studying  colloquial  Anbie-,an<l 
csrrying  on  missionary  work,  wherever  oppiirlunity  offered.  It 
was  reported  to  him  that  opinions  were  expr«!tsed  in  some 
quarters  which  scc-med  to  cimvey  censures  on  hi*  life,  as  if  he 
were  iosufiiciently  employed.  He  was  the  humblest  of  men, 
hot  be  resented  this  injustice.  '  As  if  ray  nine  or  ten  hours  a 
'lay  of  bard  work  were  mere  idling  or  self-pleasing ! '  he  wrote 
with  legitimate  indignation.  In  the  spring  of  18tjll  he  returned 
to  England,  and  for  eighteen  months  he  stayed  at  borne,  advo- 
tattB{[  the  cl.-kims  of  Nlisfinn-wnrk,  and  maturing  bis  project 
fnauanlting  the  ccuire  of  Nfotlcm  orthodoxy  : — 

■  I  en  trying  to  work  at  Arabic  as  if  I  were  to  go  to  the  Kast 

pis.*  be  wrote  in  January  1890,  *  but  I  often  fcnr  this  will  not  he 

tutted  lo  loe.     1  fott  I  should  do  so  little  g'~>od  with  a  brain  ao 

yet  saiely  to  die  in  the  mi^aion-tleld  is  a  wondrous 

r,  if  Bidwp  Steon  and  Dr.  Pfauder  epoko  truly.' 

He  received  but  scant  symnatby  from  tbe  recognises)  Mis- 
maatj  authorities.  'The  C.  Al.S.  is  closed  against  ine,  I  fear, 
ailW  penalty  of  my  Hli-h  ChDrcbmanship,'  He  wrote  still  more 
'  * '      '"OS  in  October  of  that  year :  — 

'  I  propon 
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'  I  (iropnwi  n  juiirriny  for  ft  few  wookit  fir  iiiontliK,  or  mom  M  GaS 
niuy  iippuint,  In  ICgyjit,  ii'ri  Tiiniif,  Ut  purfiict  mywilf  iii  tlxi  Amlits 
touK>ii'>  nnd  to  itiqniro  wlmt  in  bciDg  dnno  fnr  Motuuaincclftii  mim'iucs 
nioHt  L-flbctivoly  in  thoeo  |iart«.' 

In  November  1890  he  finally  left  Enf;1and,  in  order  V 
'  umlcrtakc  n  fresh  spiritual  crus.ide,  to  roll  back  the-  tide  o 
Arab  oonnucst,  and  plant  llic  Crogs  above  the  Crrscrni.'  In 
Tunis  be  found  occasion  to  criilclti^  sharply  iht^  spiritual  lUte 
of  Canlinal  i.avigcrin's  lUnccsi!.  It  is  odd  to  teul  that  the 
famous  Koman  advocate  for  tcmpi-r.-tnci?  'has  ^ot  most  of  the 
priiecs  a[  tlic  i'ari*  P^xhibition  for  t\w  ftnctt  vinn  and  wini-t 
in  which  Carthage  excel*.'  1  lis  plans  were  still  very  indefmiic. 
Tlic  one  clear  duly  was  the  study  of  Arabic.  Six  hours  daily 
h<^  worked  at  the  langua^^o  with  native  teachers:  ho  habitually 
auoninlcd  with  the  native  population  in  order  to  gain  facility 
in  expression  ;  but  hit  labour  was  darkened  by  the  contcioas- 
ness  of  inentiuing  infirmity,  nnd,  ns  wr  read  his  tetters,  n  tenic 
of  d<-s«rtton  : — 

'  My  workilay  is  drawing;  fast  towards  its  evening  shadows,'  ha 
wrote  to  a  frienil.  and  added,  with  refereiico  to  liia  life  in  Bug^nil. 
'  tho  Societies  caroil  little  to  get  help  frum  me. . . .  Being  of  noitkei'  ol 
tlio  two  great  parties  out  and  out,  I  fi'tl  betwcon  tlio  two  boats,  aiid 
all  tliis  helped  me  to  see  my  way  Eastward  again,  bosidoB  a  struuK 
and  growing  sonso  of  duty,  and  of  not  being  loleasod  yot  fttun  mj 
nuHBionory  vows.' 

In  December  he  formally  oflt^rt-d  his  services  to  the  ('hurrli 
Missionary  Society,  finally  choosing  Muscnl  as  the  centre  of  his 
projcclcd  mission.  His  offer  was  rejected  by  the  Society,  but 
liis  mind  was  made  up.  lie  would,  to  use  bis  own  words,  *  stand 
as  a  doorkeeper  waiting  to  open  it  to  any  younger  and  stronger 
men  whom  it  may  please  God  to  send  to  occupy  this  post.* 
Accompanied  by  Air.  Maitland,  be  established  himself  in 
Muscat,  and  liegan  his  work.  Difliculties  of  all  kinds  arose: 
the  Arabs  w<!re  fanatical  ;  ibn  Hriiish  agent  was  tinKvm pathetic. 
French  was  indomitable:  be  lived  the  life  of  a  faltir;  am)  his 
asceticism  appealed  to  the  Arabs,  fnnn  whom  bis  messa{>e  could 
sftcure  scant  attention.  lie  gained  entrance  into  the  mosques, 
and  was  permitted  to  preach  tho  Ciospel  in  the  temples  of  l^lain. 
The  villagers  told  him  be  was  no  I'^nglisbman,  but  an  Arab  ; 
and  on  one  occasion  *n  large  p.iity  of  Arabs'  laboured  to  convert 
faiin  to  the  Moslem  faith  : — 

'  It  was  a  new  cxporicnco  to  mo,'  lio  observes, '  but  useful  as  enabling 
mo  better  to  iindomtand  tlio  ft^ultug  an  Arab  or  Hindu  would  bavo 
in  being  so  approacbed  with  a  view  to  changing  a  faitb  dear  to  him  OM 
lifo  itflclf,  and  k«  with  tho  Mosl^nis  it  nsnally  IB.' 
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Mr.  Maitlarul  Ii^rt  him :  li»  wa*  abxulutvty  i»>Utf<I  in  the 
socieiv  uf  Ibv  most  fuiiiilitnil  Miiiiiuiiumlaris  in  itii:  world. 
Tbe  tlraia  of  bis  labours  jfrew  ever  severer,  as  bis  strength 
f&iled.  He  was  brinsing  bixnaelf  to  acquiesce  hi  failure.  '  1 
doo't  tbink  tbat  I  sball  crm  be  sorrj  that  I  made  an  atlempt, 
how  fecbl«  and  Dnsuccrssful  8o(rver,  to  roacb  the  poor  Arabs.' 
Tbc  rnd  wtis  not  far  dittant.  *  If  wc  woald  win  these  Moslem 
laods  Tot  Christ,  we  mast  die  for  them,'  he  had  said  pro- 
phelicall}-  to  Dr.  liruce.  He  himself  was  destined  to  illustrate 
bis  wonls.  Hn  had  resolved  to  i»cnetTnlc  to  the  interior  of  the 
pemniula;  but  he  bad  siiiTcred  much  from  fever,  and  was  in 
no  condition  for  travel.  His  purpiue,  however,  was  firm,  and 
he  bejtao  bis  jonrnej-.  Ile^ond  Sib,  a  town  about  tliirty  miles 
from  Muttra,  be  was  unable  Co  proceed.  He  was  carried  back 
lo  Muscat,  where  be  died  on  the  lllb  of  Maj-,  181)1. 

We  aaid  thai  this  Life  provided  the  best  defence  of  Christian 
Missions  and  tbe  most  searching  criticism  of  niissionar^r  methods. 
That  such  a  life  should  be  possible,  is  evidence,  if  any  bo 
needed,  that  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  seize  and  possesi  men 
is  H  great  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  in  any  previous  age  :  that 
■sell  a  missionary  should  find  himself  suspected  and  practically 
repudiated  by  the  prinripal  Missionary  Society  of  the  Kn;;]isb 
Church,  suggests  cause  for  miii-h  seardiing  of  heart.  We  have 
claimed  for  these  volumes  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature 
of  Missions.  We  commend  ihem  to  tbe  study  of  all  who  are 
leiapled  to  think  that  heroism  and  sainlhoiul  are  thi!  pc-i:uliar 
properties  of  tbe  past.  Wc  believe  thai  l-'rench's  failure  at 
Muscat  will  be  potent  for  good,  for  in  tbe  spiritual  spheie  there 
ate  defeats  that  really  sctvu  the  cause  which  they  seem  at  first 
tigfai  10  imperil. 


(    "0    ) 


AuT.  V.^l.     JCupfuws.     Tie  Anatomy  of  WtU     Eaplitiet 
hi»  England.      Edited  hj  Edward  Arbcr,  F.S.A.     (Engluh 
Keprinls.)     London,  1868. 

T/ta  Dramatic  H'orkM  of  John  LiUtf.  Edilcd  by  F.  W. 
FairLolt,  F.S.A.  (Librwy  of  Old  Anthon.)  Two  Voii. 
London,  1892. 

THE  litcrarv  htstoriun  of  Uie  future,  tumtng  (o  lake  tlork  ufj 
the  n>ndiltoni  of  literature  ul  the  close  of  the  nipeteenih 
century,   will   find    bimsclf  cnnfrontcd    by   two  marked   and 
apparently  irreconcilable  facts.     lie  will  8cc  on  the  one  hand 
a  readini;  public,  far  greater  even  in  proputlion  to  (he  increased 
popalatloD  than  at  any  previous  time,  drm-indin;;  at  its  mental 
lood  B  cheap  and  stimulnting  fiction,  and  rcwnnling  with  wraith 
an«I  honour  a  sucrrssion  of  writers  whose  works  the  hislnrian 
may  find  it  quite  diflicult  to  tihtain.      Hn  will  sec  on  the  other  ! 
Iiand  a  small  but  incn-asin^  band  of  devuted  literury  students, 
turning  Ihc;  microscupi.-  of  their  criticism  on  every  rude  fragment 
of  the  past,  and  S[ien<Iing  an  infinity  of  patient  toil  on  work,  of  j 
which    llie    great    mass    of  their    fellow-countrymen    takes    no 
account    and  the   pecuniary    emolamenlj    are    praclicAlly    nil. 
This  resuscitation  of  one  old   author  after  another,  at  a  time 
when  prose  fiaion  sccmt  the  only  road  to  success,  constitutps  aj 
curious  anomaly.     Vet  the  one  condition  is,  in  part  at  least,  a 
r«su1t  of  the  other.     Not  all  research  is  prompted  by  piety  alone. 
The  prnfrstion  is  crowded  with  men,  capahlr  of  good  original 
work  in  smnn  other  branch  thrtn  that  which  alone  dte  crowd   is 
delight(i1  to  honour,  who  can  find  no  market  for  their  wares  andj 
are  driven  to  edge  th<!mn!lves  into  notice  umler  the  proteclionj 
of  aniifjuity.     The  educational  movement  has  made  many  oi 
the  '  educated  '  uneasy,  and  has  promoted  a  limited  and  super- 
ficial interest  in  literature  as  a  meansof  quieting  the  conscience. 
It  is  much  to  have  on  one's  shelves  dainiily-bouiid  volumes  of^H 
the  Caroline  poets ;  it  !■  pleasant  to  know  the  names  of  other^^ 
Klizalwlhans  than  Shakesjienrr,  and  to  lie  aware  that  Sheridan 
had   contemporaries.     An    amiable    interest    of    this    nature, 
leavening  th<!  class  who  can  aflbrd  to  buy  books, — this,  coupled 
with  the  crowding  in  th(!   literary  profession  and   the  author's 
need  uf  an  u-gis  under  which  to  force  his  way  into  tlte  mrhx,  it 
responsible  for  much  of  this  reprinting  and  re*eatt-h.     Well-to- 
do  folk  desire  a  supply  of  old  authors  lor  their  guests  to  u-k  and 
read;  and,  turning  from  original  production  tu  which  no  one 
pays  attention,  the  modern  man  of  letters  annoLites  with  res 
the  works  of  William  Browne  or  William  Basse. 
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While  our  nidcr  wrllnrs  for  tlin  most  jinrt  am  thus  rt-<'eiving 

KMnctbing  roan  tlinn  juiticr,  there  is  one  wlin,  wa;  tliink,  htu 

receired  a  jcoo<l  <]<'ol  '<-**■     I*'"-  ciuif  of  thii  m^lcct  is  tt)  Im; 

soaght  puUjr  in  an  aiTf^^tation  of  %\y\K  that  bns  made  tiim  little 

loli^nble  to  modern  readers,  jiartly  in  the  splemlour  uf  thai  sun 

which,    risiu^  wht^a    he    waa    already  pait  his    meridian,    has 

ncTCT    known,    and   can  never   know,    a  selling.       The  writer 

wc   refer    (o  is  John   Ljly,  generally  Icrmni  the   Kuphuist,  a 

drscription  which  has  it*  own  share  of  responsibility  for  hi* 

cnnsignmcnt  to  an  unmerited  ohlivicHi.     Ry  a  strange  caprice 

of  fortune,  an  author,  in  his  own  day  one  of  llii?  acknowledged 

chiefs  nf  Knglish  letters,  who  leceived  the  flattery  of  cnmpli- 

nients  and  the  sineercr  homage  uf  imitation  from  some  of  the 

ablest  of  eontemporary  pens ;  who  was  tccugnized  at  Court  as 

the  bigb'priest  uf  a  j>ulished  and  witiy  fashion,  and  nut  only 

eocraachetl  on  the  attention  paid  by  fashionable  dames  to  t)ie 

tit  of  the  ralf  or  the  health  of  their  pet  dogs,  but  imposed  his 

Tcry  phrases  and  sentiments  on  their  obedient  lips  :  one  who 

Wat,  moreover,  chief  caterer  for  the  intellectual  amusement  of 

the  batiesi  and    cleverest   of    Knglish    Queens — by   n    strange 

caprice  of  lortune  this  author  sank  into  n  neglect  and  contempt 

H  tinjuit  as  his  previous  vogue  was  unduly  exaggerated.     For 

man    than    a   century    after    the    twelfth    and    last   edition    of 

'Knpbnes,'  ttu-rc  is  hanlly  a  mt^ntion  of  him    in  any  English 

Iirinted  book.  In  1751)  and  Xlbii  he  is  remotely  known  to 
'etirr  Wballey  and  another  writer  as  '  one  Lilley  ' ;  and  though 
tlie  scholarship  of  the  uineteenth  century  has  recoverwi  bim  for 
u,  yet  bis  works  have  not  yet  l>een  colleiled,  nor,  we  venture 
lolhink,  bis  true  position  at  all  adequately  recognizi-d. 

We  rejirct  thai,  in  regard  to  Lyiy's  life,  space  forbiils  us  more 
iku  a  few  bare  suggestions.  He  was  born  in  1551,  pnihabty 
■Mar  Tonbridge  Wells,  as  he  dedicates  the  lint  pturt  of 
'Eopbucs'  to  Lord  dc  la  Warre,  whose  family  seal  was  at 
Brotdwater.  The  Irgilimatr  inference  from  his  Latin  letter  to 
Bnilcigh  (dntnl  May  \(i,  1571)  is  that  he  own!  his  education 
■1  Magitalcn  (^>Ilege,  Osford,  to  the  LonI  Treasurer's  aid. 
Tke  rustication  he  seems  to  speak  of  in  his  address  to  *thc 
Gntlemen  Schollets'  may  hare  been  simply  an  absence 
uraessilated  by  the  plague  which  visited  Oxford  in  1571. 
l-ailtBg,  ia  spite  of  a  heaven-born  impudence,  in  bis  plan  for 
umng  himself  on  the  Magdalen  common-room,  be  sntms  to 
)>•*■  Rpaired  to  London  in  1575,  with  some  vague  commission 
^—  •Se  Queen  in  connection  with  the  ReTels.  This  early 
-1  by  Malone,  is  in  accord  with  what  we  think 
obiogiaphicai    details    put   into    the    mouth    of 

Fidiu. 
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Fidu*.'     In  157S,  when  the  'Anatomy  of  Wit'  was 
composed,  be  lecms  to  hare  bc«n  lodging  in  the  HoipitAl  of  tbe 
Savoy,  ami  ihfro  In  harr  mndo  the  acquainlnncn  of  (iabriel 
Hnrv«v-      Ihr  h»i:s('1inlil  in  which,  in  15ttl,  Im  incurred  some 
ilisgrnL-R    'ether  of  aocnmplct   »r    nounscll  '    w»»    not — lu    llie 
Innguiif^r   of  tlii;  letter   shows — thni    of   HurhMgh,    liut   tbat  of 
Ilurli-i^h's  s()n-in>law,  the  I'lnH  of  OxfunI,  whose  diipleas 
apjie»rs  to   have   been  caused    by  siiinc  malicious  suggestji 
made  by  Lyly  nboat  Harvey,  wbidi  the  latter  denied. 

Lyiy  sat  in  tbo  foui  lost  ParlUmcnis  of  Elizabeth ;  and 
1580   and    l&W  threw  off,  on  Wbalf  of  the  Bishops    and    in 
hurried  collaboration,  as  we  think,  with  Nash,  two  or  ~ 

anti-Mnrtlnist  pamphlets. 

13ut    his  chief    employment,   at  least  up  to  1589   or    ISSOt    l 
was,  no  ilouhl,  the  supervision  and  management  nf  tho  Contt 
entertninmcnts.       He  trained  the  children  of  the  Chapel  and 
St.  Paul's  in  their  parts,  and,  since  he  savs  the  Queen  found 
fault  with    biin   nbuut  '  Tenis  and  Toylcx,'  he    prohably  bad 
cbarj^u  of  the  costumes  and  furniture  used  in  (he  |)erformancrs, 
and  was  ies]iunsible  for  their  mounting.     Also   be   may  have 
discharged  some  of  the  duties  of  the  dramatic  censorship,  which,    ' 
as  appears  from  the  patent  granted  to  Leicester's  Servants  in    I 
Ibli,  devolved  upon   the   Kcvels'  Office.      Harvey  calls   htm    , 
'ever  the  apes-clog  of  the  Press.'      The  composition  of  play* 
was    probably    an    after-thought,  pursued     in    the    intervals    nf    ' 
exacting  duties.      From   internal  evidence,  and  espcrinlly  from 
its  misogynist  tone,  we  consider  '  The  Woman  in  the  .MiK<ne '    i 
his    earliest    dramatic    production,    being    composed    in    1580    | 
or    1581    or   even    before   '  I'luphues.'       We    fail  to    recngmzc 
Lyly's  hand  at  all  in  ''rh<:  M;iid's  Aletamorphusis.'     Of  the    ^ 
other  seven  plays  we  think  that  six  were  oom]>(>se(l  by  151^9, 
and  ' Love's  Metamorphosis '  pmbaltly  a  few  years  later,  wbeOj 
bis  hantl  was  out  of  practice.t  ^M 

'I'be  hopes  which  Lyly  entertained  of  the  Revels'  Maatersb^m 
were  disappointed.  Kelying,  no  doubt,  on  the  royal  bounty, 
Lyly  had  gone  on  performing  his  arduous  duties,  had  ventured 
on  marriage,  and  negan  to  find  himself  in  debt.  Gabriel 
Harvey  in  16)>?  alludes  to  Itis  Ixnng  '  haunted  by  luick- friends,'  ' 
that  is,  by  bailifTs.  Possibly  he  had  not  Iwcn  fully  re- 
imbursed even  for  official  expanse*.  The  Quetm's  parsimony 
is  well  known,  and  received  its  must  shameful  illuttrattno  at    ; 

•  '  Kiijilini's,'  p.  2G(i, 

f  Ct'm'  ili'M'tiiiilouof  I'liutui.:  ut  thx  tii-gimiiiigof  Art  ii.  >•.  li'Mivti^r,  ino(lcUe<l 
cti  tlial  tn  tnckvllli)'*  '  luUui'tiuit,'  I'uliLiibcfl  m  1SC3,  nUivr  Umui  ob  'T*' 
Fsoiia  Qiume-' 
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ifais  *PTy  tinir,  in  (hp  ireatmenc  .icronlpil  to  itio  ^alUnt  senmcn 
whti  hnd  josl  vin'licMleil  tlii^  indcponilcnnj  of  ber  fnilli  and 
crown.  fn  168i>  and  15S8  —  wc  hav*  alrmdy  accvplcd 
Malone's  datcf,  AS  motr  in  ai-rordnnn-  with  fnt^ts  itinn  rho  later 
ones  generally  rnvotircd  by  modem  scliolnr* — Lyly  indiu^l  two 
petition*,  th<!  langUAg«  <>f  nliirli,  thnugli  aitdrcMcd  to  the  nll- 
tlnlleml  ICIi2alM^tll,  is  plkintrr  th^iii  Horace  ventuml  to  ate  to 
Ma-ceiias,  ttmiiKcr  <!vc-n  ilian  that  of  AloUi-ic's  remonstraiirc; 
wilii  Luuis  X I X.  ua  tlie  tu[i]irvssi<in  of  '  TartutTe.'  In  spite  of 
the  politic  humour  of  the  doting  sentence,  it  is  impossible  dM 
to  feel  (hat  the  iron  bad  entered  into  bis  soul. 

'ThirtMtM)  ycnxi  yomr  bi^iM  Mrniuit  but  yd  notliing.  Tironty 
frdnilii  tliat  though  uey  uy  ihoy  wilbu  anrc,  I  find  tlurin  xnrc  tii  Ihi 
•liivi'.  A  thowMuid  hope*  hut  sll  Dulliiiig :  a  hnndrcid  frrottilxcK  but 
tyst  nalhing.  Tliiu  eauhiiK  opi'  thi)  Iiivcntury  uf  my  fruiiidrii,  hoiKw, 
nroaaim.  and  ^ir.es,  Ibii  Kiiiimia  l4>tiilia  amutiuti-'tli  Ui  iunt  uotkiog. 
(y  Uxt  u'ill  i*  tdiortcr  Ihiui  myuo  itireiicion :  but  thrvu  tegpcie*, 
ftldcacr-  tu  tiiy  Cnxlitont,  UtilaudiuUti  without  mcnsm-e  tu  my  fndnds, 
[swl  be^scrie  irithout  iduuiie  to  my  family.  .  .  . 

'  Thclut  <uiA  tbft  luwd,  that  if  I  bcu  homo  to  hano  nothiug,  I  may 
[lu«i  •  prutcccioii  to  |itty  aotli!n|p),  wfaioh  snila   ts  Uk«  his  that 
'hMuJng  ftdhiooil  tJie  Court  lenn  yoarea  for  Kwom]>encc  of  his  coriii* 
KamBHlnd  ■  Robburio  auil  tooke  it  out  in  a  [lurdoo.' 

Somcthiaif  of  peialaoce,  however,  is  \\c.tc,  no  doubt;  aomfr- 
tfain^,  too,  perhaps,  of  tliat  pleasure  in  foreihle  expression 
■bich  makes  the  pen  in  some  men's  bauds  so  much  more 
aunlv  an  instrument  than  even  the  tongue.  It  should  perhaps 
beiegarded  as  the  last  instance  of  a  tendency  whirh  supplies 
the  IcynMe  of  bis  whole  career.  In  the  tight  of  his  hero's 
vlmission,*  '  I  baue  euer  thought  so  supertiiriously  of  wit  that 
1  tnre  I  hauo  committed  Idolntric  against  wisedom,'  we  may 
M  John  Lyiy  througboul  life  as  more  or  less  his  own  enemy. 
ft>  see  in  him  a  consciousness  of  wit  that  inspired  a  contempt 
fat  beaten  paths,  n  pleasure  in  telling  won)  and  phrase  that 
■ule  him  careless  whom  he  ofTended.  We  wc  him  disdaining 
*(  ipooring  the  studies  preseriheil  at  Oxford,  (juarrelling  with 
kis  dons  and  yet  aiterapting  to  force  them  to  admit  him 
Pdlow ;  renting  bis  grudge  in  sweeping  coi>demnattnn  of  the 
Unirrrsily  at  his  first  appearance  in  the  world  of  letters; 
mktag  enemies,  perhaps,  in  the  household  of  Lord  Oxford; 
ivtietdy  estranging  his  old  friend,  Gabriel  Harvey;  com- 
BCBcing  his  task  of  catering  for  the  Queen's  amusement  by  a 
vrcre  nitre  on  her  tes,  and  following  it   up  by  a  boldness  of 


•  ■  EapLoeB,'  p.  47. 
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jinliticnl  iillegoTy  ibat  may  well  hare  brought  him  into  traublr; 
finally,  we  lev  him   reproaching;   bi>   irascible    miitrrM  mit^^ 
ingratiluile  ia  tenns  as  bilter,  if  not  so  (lignifictl,  as  those  ^H 
Johnson's  famous  letter  to  Lord  Chesterlieli].     Neverlhi^less  we 
take  il  that  L\ly  floes  not  ilescTro  to  be  called  anhapjiv.     He 
h.i<l  buoyancy  enough  to  survive  (lisnjipoinlment ;  and  fils  rrf 
depression,  such  as  are  rrrc-alcil   by  these  jietitions,  coulil   have 
been    but  temporary.     The  earnest  lone  of  '  Euphuos '  which 
Professor  Morlcy,  iwtv  ato,  considered  as  evidence  of  bis  deep 
moral  seriousness,  wc  should  rather  attribute  to  the  power  of    { 
strongly  rcalixing  his  theme  and  to  the  attraction  which  the 
didactic  alttttidr  gi-nerally  presenlx  to  youth.      It  is  hard  to 
resist  the  comi^lie-s'  sug^mtion  of  a  real  lighl-heartednesa :   if 
the  wit  and  gaiety  fall  oS*  somewhat  towards  the  end,  this  i| 
merely  the  exbausiion  consequent  on  much  production. 

Whatever  were  his  pecuniary  fortunes,  he  had  at  least  t^ 
consolations  of  distinction  from  his  first  entrance  into 
courtly  circle.  The  immense  popularity  and  rapid  sale 
successive  editions  of 'Kuphues'  must  have  conferred  a  great 
leputation,  the  evidennis  of  which  arc  not  wantiRg  in  the 
Battering  allusions  of  William  Wcbbc,  of  John  I'^liot,  of 
Francis  Mcre-s,  and  of  Spenser.  To  one  of  Ljly's  bent  tbc 
sense  of  intellectual  achievement  must  count  as  the  most 
important  clement  of  content :  an<l  if  ICIixabctb,  by  delaying  '. 
to  give  substantial  effect  to  ber  indefmile  promises,  skilfulli 
contrived  to  keep  his  ^eat  abilities  upon  the  stretch,  &he 
coniributexl  no  less  ibcreby  to  bis  own  happiness  and  fame. 
Ivlward  Blount  says  categorically  that  she  did  renard  bim  ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  tbo  receipt  of  some  pension  or  sinecure  that 
enabled  bim  to  establish  bimsclf  independently  in  tbe  jtarish  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Lesf,  whose  register  records  the  birth  to 
him  of  three  children,  and  his  own  burial  on  ^>'oveml>er  vtQ, 
ItiOO.  His  comedies  would  still  continue  to  be  acted  from  time 
to  time,  and  we  need  not  suppikxe  that  hi;  witlKlrew  himself  alta- 
gcthcr  from  tlie  Court.  We  can  picture  him,  one  of  tbe  rao^^ 
familiar  figures  at  Whitehall,  Greenwidi,  Hampton  Court,  ^| 
Richmond,  stepping  daintily  about  the  ant^-chamhers,  shrefln^ 
and  humorous;  with  a  keen  eye  for  the  follies,  the  fashions, 
the  swagger  and  pretension  of  the  courtiers;  now  enjoying  a 
brisk  passage  of  arms  with  some  sprightly  maid  of  honour,  no' 
chuckling  over  the  last  impertinence  of  the  Court-pagf 
unlike  the  character  Shakespeare  draws  in  'All's  Well  t. 
Knds  Well '  of  the  old  Lord  Lafcu,  whose  picture  has 
thought  to  be  Lyly's  portrait. 

It   is   well   that  be  enjoyed  dtio  meed  of  fame  in  bis  li 
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tiae.  Tbe  nactioa  n^init  hi>  excetiivR  msnmfricm,  wliicli 
iint  finds  exprestiuu  in  Sidney's  '  Astmplicl  nntl  !>(ellti,'  1591, 
Wl  bim  all  but  I'orgottea  wicbiii  fort)-  vtMirs  iift^r  liii  death. 
HU  recovery  from  this  obscurjiy  bn*  iwvcr  Wen  mote  than 
partial.  His  romance  has  been  praised,  but  with  a  wmifwhai 
iudiscriminatF  praiso  until  the  publication  of  M.  Jusserand't 
brilliant  worlf,  'ThcEnglltb  NovpI  in  tbclime  of  8hak<^spraro*; 
while  tbc  chronological  importance  nnd  tbc  absolute  merits  of 
bU  pUys  appear  Xn  ut  to  have  been  strangely  underrated  or 
overlonkrd,  Shakespeare  wnj  indebted  to  both  far  more  llian  is 
at  all  ^nnnltv  sup[H>sc(l.  It  irill  I>e  our  aim  in  the  following 
paiies  Ui  exhibit,  somewhat  mrin;  fully,  the  vxtent  of  this  debt, 
and  \.y\y't  literary  mnrils  ami  ]>asitinn. 

Of  bis  vork  as  a  pamphleteer  we  shall  say  nothing.  His 
prrfonnance  in  this  direction  is  adequately  described  by  Harvey 
as  'olebouse  and  linkerly  sluff."  'I'iiere  remain  the  two  parts  of 
*G«pbacs '  and  ihc  plays. 

Slttcfa  has  been  written  of  recent  years  about  the  style  of 
Ljly's  famous  norcl.  The  characlertstics  of  his  'euphuism' 
arc  of  two  kinds  :  firstly,  those  concerned  with  the  stniduie  of 
kis  sentences;  and  secondly,  those  methods  of  ornament  and 
Ulmtniion  wbicli,  though  a  part  of  what  is  called  style,  seem 
Bare  akin  to  tltc  material  ibnn  the  nrcbit'-clure  of  thought. 
In  regard  to  slrai.turc  his  dominating  principle  is  that  of  anti- 
ikesis,  the  op|M>sitiim  of  wonli  tir  ideas  in  scnlene«-s  placed  side 
by  side.  It  is  carried  lu  the  furthest  point  of  elaboration  by 
tile  balance  of  adjective  against  adjeciire,  substantive  against 
nbttantive,  verb   against   verb,  adverb   against   adverb;   and 

II  finds  further  illustration  in  the  jierpelual  use  of  alliteration, 
limple  or  atlemale,  in  constant  punning,  in  sentences  con- 
smcfed  of  two  or  three  equali/cd  clauses,  and  in  arguments 
twdnctccl  by  a  string  of  rhetorical  questions  which  answer 
acb  other, 

Tbnsc  are  the  structural  marks  of  the  style.  Those  of 
miamcat  are  more  separable  :  ihcy  seem  to  occupy  a  midway 
pttilion  between  the  matter  and  the  manner  ol  thought,  and 

III  liavr  iheir  ipbeic  in  Iwrth.  We  mean  that  abundant  use  of 
sllosioni  to  classical  mythology,  of  similes  drawn  from  the 
'Natural  History 'of  HlinViand  lastly  of  stories  about  (Imt  Greek 
fainters  whieli  Lyly  look  fnnii  the  same  stiurn?.  That  he  used 
dtis  ^wcie*  of  adornment  to  excess  it  would  bu  idle  to  deny.  It  is 
lUosuperlluous  to  point  out  that  the  polite  and  edLteated  society 
lA  tbe  day  was  dominated  by  an  almost  lycaiiiiical  claxaical  taste ; 
that  tnaay  ladies — and  for  ladies  Lyiy  professes  chieJly  m  write 
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^xnA  the  Orcpk  ami  Latin  nutlinrs  ;  and  tb«t  n  largr  diiplay  o' 
whni    t»  mm  CDrnidrrwi   |)c(lnntry  wa*  impcratire  nn  a  writer 
nhn    would    l>e   rhit    nn<l    in    fadiian.     It    U   n-rtain    tbst  i>^| 
writer,  not  ibe  most  urtginal,  is  really  indciMriKlcnt  of  tbe  last^^ 
of  bia  limr.     It  bus  entered  unconsciouily  into  (Iw  fonnation  of 
hi>  own,  wbile,  czlemally,  he  U  largrly  d<-pendi:nl  for  succ^mh 
on  bis  conformity  with  il.     Tfa*^  uttnon  hir  con  do  ta  to  se«  thi^f 
be  is  in  nccxinl  with  the  l>r»t   tastr  nmnng  hin  contemporaries^ 
with  tlif  tnsto  of  those  of  largest  mind  and  fullest  cullirntion. 
Poiterity  will  rondcmn  as  superfluous  or  faulty  much  in  whidt 
his  own  age  took  dvUgbt ;  and  will  praise,  perhaps,  what  it  hot 
liglitly  esteemvd  or  wholly  ignored.     Vet  it  i*  for  his  own  con- 
tetnporurieii  lli.il  im  author  writes,  and  must  write — for  the  l>Ml 
of  them,  if  his  i>im  be  worthy  and  his  powers  aolliciently  great  ; 
and,  except  be  please  bis  own  af>^,  what  audiencn  can  be  expect 
of  another,  that  will  scarcely  have  beard  his  name?  ^i 

A  similar  plea  may  be  urged  in  defence  of  Lyly's  abuse  d^H 
structural  artifice.     We  acknowledge   an   absolute,  we  canno^^ 
ncknnwb-dge  a  relative,  defect :  nay,  when  we  consider  him  in 
ndation  to   bis    chnmnlogical  position,  we    feel    that    English 
prose  owes  to  the  Kuphuist  n  debt  that  cannot  eaxily  be  over- 
rated.    Stilted,  unnatural,  mechanical,  tedious  as  bis  euphuism 
is,  it  has  nevertheless  the  supreme  merit  of  asserting:,  with  an 
emphasis  billierln  unknown,  the  absolute  importance  to  pros 
writinj;  of  the  principle  of  design.     L^lv's  is  the  first  work 
Enj^lish  litcr.ttuie  which  consistently  attempts  to  practise  pr 
as  an  art ;  tbc  fust  arch  of  the  bridge  which  spans  the  ^II 
l>etwccn  (he  ramhlings  ol  the  chronicle  and  the  lucid  nrrvoos 
paragraphs  of  our  own  essayists.     To  bim  it  fell  to  be  the  6rM 
to  recognixe  the  ncctl  of,  and  consciously  to  aim  at,  what  bus 
tiecn  ilcnominatd)  the  quality  of  tnind  in  style;  (he  trcittmcot 
of  the  wntence,  not  as  a  haphasianl  agglomemtion  nf  clauses, 
phrases,  and    words,  but    as    a    pieci^   of  literary    nrchite<'turc, 
whose  end  is  foreseen  in  the  lieginning,  and   whofc  parts  are 
calculated    to    minister    to    the    total    ctl'ecl.     Of  ibis    ment 
quality,  ibis  architectural  spirit  in  style,  antithesis  is  the  mt 
powerful  instrument.     It   may   be,   il   is,   the   fact   that  LyI 
abused    it;  that    be    harped    oo   this    string    perpetuullv, 
weariness  ;  that  in  bis  devotion  to  form    he   forgot    its   ia 
«)ependen<re  upon  matter,  and  constrained  bis    thoaght,  son 
limes  by  dilution,  sometimes  by  compression,  to  a  mould  fa 
which  it  was  not  alw.iys  filletl,  with  the  elfcct  of  umealily 
either  case.      Hut  this  is  only  to  say  that  be  had  not  re«cbed 
the  preference  for  conceals]  over  obtmdril  an.      It  cannot  aflert 
bis   claim    to   bare   taken    the   first   momentous   step   in   ibe 
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•Ipvrlopinent  of  Enijlijtli  ]ir<i«!,  bv  ctbcj'ing  s  rule;  of  design  and 

Iniming  at  elegnnri?  and  precMJon  of  form. 
Anil,  in  Ttr^anl  to  the  sbwilulv  inrrits  or  «li-m<TiU  nf  an 
nniflciAl  and  oinampDial  stjrle,  we  can  hanUr  aorwlw  ti>  iIm? 
tninrnliJil  purist  opinion  lUai  would  coDliiiu  pri«e  art  tw  iti* 
pnKrr  of  pinri  nprcuioo.  If  a  gem  sulfer  •ome  apjiarvnt 
iliminattnn  of  luitrc  or  brant;  fioui  (be  fino  workmanihip  of 
tbe  setting,  jct  wc  dcrirc  a  compensatorj  plrasurc  from  this 
verj  fineness  of  tliR  work  :  and  a  picture  will  oftentimes  affect 
us  more  pleasurnbly  or  more  powerfully  when  prrcision  of 
outline  is  lost  in  llic  misty  glories  of  ihr  imagination  wbicli 
MtHuses  it.  Appreciations  of  style  will  nlwnvs  vary,  as  style 
itself  T a rieo,  wiih  the  mind  that  approhrnds  or  that  originates 
it.  What  appears  as  excrescence  to  one  will  seem  essential  to 
anotfa«r.  To  the  reader  words  may  present  an  inadequacy  or 
a  minndancy  imperceptible  to  ibe  author,  whose  judgment  of 
itiem  is  colouretl  by  tbe  parent  thought  which  they  aim  at 
representing.  How  shall  we  tell  whelbcr  the  defect  which  vit: 
itlMorrc  is  proper  to  the  expression  or  to  the  ihoiight  itself? 
In  fact  the  .ittempt  to  dtslingiiith  betwmi  the  rsseniini  and  the 
ni>n-ess4;ntial,  the  sufficient  and  tbe  intufhcicnt  in  expression, 
may  easily  be  puslie*]  to  the  point  nf  fallacy.  To  .assume,  as 
Flaubert  did,  that  every  thought  has  a  precise  correlative  or 
txart  conesponding  form  in  wonls,  is  to  assume  too  marked 
aad  positive  a  distinction  between  ibought  and  language,  and 
In  transfer  lo  the  former,  as  its  own,  an  exactitude  which  it 
derives,  in  fact,  only  from  the  latter.  V!c  deny  (hat  a  thing 
•■rigittally  and  essentially  so  vague  as  thought  can  have  an 
tract  equivalent  iu  words.  Thought  itself  only  acquires 
AfTvlnpment  and  determination  from  (he  words  which  sock  to 
liAcct  it.  With  their  arrival  it  undergoes  knlridoscopic 
change,  and  adjusts  itself  in  some  tneasunr  tit  them.  We  allow 
that  certain  words  may  possc-si  greater  adinity  (o  the  germ- 
iiles  iban  others;  but  we  think  tbe  feeling  which  pronounces 
thnn  merely  a  rcOection  of  it  a  delusion.  Language  is  one  of 
the  parents,  not  merely  tho  accotielienT,  to  ideas :  tbe  processes 
of  originating  by  invention  and  shaping  by  language  are,  if 
nix  simultaneous,  let  so  nearly  contemporaneous  as  lo  be 
intl  it!  i  n  gu  i  I  b  ntd  e. 

Apart  from  this  latent  fallacy,  tn  confine  literary  art  to  exact 
ei|>iession,  banishing  all  rhetoric,  idealization,  and  imaginative 
g|i>w,  is  to  cxcluile  very  much  of  the  ptensurc  it  is  capable  of 
gitiag.  In  tliis  way  we  make  it  a  didactic  instrument,  and 
sllDost  ocgative  its  exislenn!  as  an  art.  Men  crave  in  what 
ibry  read  the  incentive  of  alt  possible  literary  attraction.     In 
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{irusc,  no  Icm  than  in  poetry,  tbc)-  demand  to  Iw  Iiifed  onw« 
liy  a  sut-ccssi'in  of  hnll'-i  in  percept  i  111  p  shocks  of  pl<;.-»*ure  in  ihc 
Iwaulj*  nml  vigour  of  diction,  or  in  lh«  ingenuity  of  pbraaing| 
in  srnlencv  nficr  acrnli'ni-t; — ple.uunT  ttrparnblt!  fr<>in  that  cause 
hy  tin;  perception  »f  the  nice  ndnptntion  of  word  to  thought! 
pltasun:  quittt  other  than  that  dDrivnbIc  from  tlip  ac«]ui»ition 
fresh  l<nowk-dge.  Tnite  cnanol  n-iich  vorrtctness  at  a  bound 
Let  us  be  more  catholic:  Icl  us  suffer  the  ferriJ  and  rhclorica 
as  well  as  the  limpid  and  the  chaste,  remenil»ering  that  n  tuste 
for  the  foiuier  is  the  first  nnd  indispensable  step  iu  our  pn)gr«ss 
to  an  ajipreeiation  of  the  latter,  whose  beauties  of  restraint  can 
hardly  be  felt  or  exhibited  but  by  contrast.  A  dash  of  honest 
rhetoric,  a  dose  of  ingenious  phrase,  may  save  us  from  ibc 
green -sickness  of  the  literary  prude.  In  o.  recent  volume  of 
pn-ciout  and  much-praised  essays  we  rirnd  that  some  hero  of 
the  writer's  '  had  an  ex<[uisite  style  from  wlitch  to  tefiaio.'  It 
was  long  tro  we  ernild  ]iereeive  how  perfcrt  a  omsummation  of 
the  literary  craft  was  here  indicated.  We  shudder  at  our  own 
coarseness,  but  we  felt  at  first  almost  as  much  mystified  as 
honest  GorKibuB :  QufI  diahle  de  jarffon  entettdi-Je  idt  Vote 
bien  tlu  /laut  sti/le  ! 

Vet  Lyiy,  whatever  his  redundancies,  in  his  care  for  elega 
and  attractive  form  was  in  reality  the  first  of  the  /nVviVtr,  nn^ 
did  more  for  the  rnusi'  of  exact  expression  than  any  »f  hi 
(^inteinporaiies  or  predecessors.  Is  there  one  whose  ineanii 
is  so  clear,  so  n-adily  to  be  grasped  on  a  first  perusal  ?  or  oc 
who  could  so  well  stand  the  test  of  the  removal  of  all  marks  i 
punctuation  save  the  full  stop?  Kven  Mallory's  simplicity  is 
sonieliuies  loaired  by  obscurity,  or  I>y  an  nnaeoluthoii.  Uobvn- 
soii's  liauslalion  of  the  *Utoj'ia'  is  full  of  loosely -co  nsiructeU 
sentences,  the' Arcadia  '  of  rambling:  ones  of  wearisome  prolixity; 
Thomas  Nash  huddles  phrase  on  phrase  with  an  IncoticrcDce 
that,  he  confesses,  makes  his  '  full  points  seem  as  tedious  as 
the  Norlliem  man's  mile.'  1(  is  not  to  be  denied  that  most  of 
the  marks  of  Lyly's  style  are  to  lie  found  in  the  Spanish 
historio^rajiher,  Antonio  (luevnra ;  and  tliat,  if  Lrly  was 
unfamiliar  with  the  'Libio  Aurco'  itself,  yet  he  must  have_ 
known  ^ir  Thomas  North's  translation  of  it,  'The  Diall 
Princes'  (1557),  which  reproduces  its  characteristics.  A 
closer  resemblance  to  Lyly  is  found  in  occasional  passages  < 
the  collection  of  IweWe  classical  stories  published  by  (leoT 
I'ettic  in  or  about  1&76.  The  movement  of  the  time  was,  ao 
doubt,  in  the  direction  of  rhetoric  and  fineness  of  pbraae,  tbe 
result  of  revived  study  of  the  classics.  Lyly  himself  profeSM* 
to  dread  '  the  daintie  eare  of  ttie  curious  sifter,'  at  a  time  when 
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r^glislifoen  dt-sirv  to  Ucare  (inrrr 


IiiDga3°e 


spit-cit    ttiaii  (ill; 

.,  nororthclu'si,  tliu  vrrilor  ia  wbuin  the 

He  sxixet  the  temlcncies  visiWe  here 


will  alluw.'  Hut  be  i*. 
moTrmcnt  culuitnatci. 
and  thcTp  in  tbv  work  of  his  time,  and  adopta  them  dclibcrntcly 
u  priociples  to  be  adhered  to  tbToujfliout  an  entire  work.  We 
tmo  see  no  tufficicnt  reiinan  for  rofuain^  to  accept  (he  vicvr  of 
bis  mn temporaries,  who  hnilcd  in  tbia  hitherto  unknown  yavag 
writer  of  (w«titj-six  (he  bii;h-pricsl  of  a  new  literarv  fnitb,  (he 
'  raffbiatr  de  fJtuiiloU,'  the  '  alter  TalUur  Angh>rum'  Tbcy  bad 
tvpTj  oppoittmity  111"  judging.  Tbe  work  of  Guevnrii  was 
tunoQs  throughout  Knr»|M>,  nni)  North'*  irantUtion  tlmroughly 
well  known  in  Kngland  ;  while  H<Mtie'«  '  PnlWe  '  went  thn>u^b 
five  editions  bj  ltil3.  In  xpito  of  hints  which  fa«  took  from 
ihem,  w«  are  not  dtupon-d  tn  transfer  to  aay  of  these  writrrc 
that  beanv  commendnlioi)  bestowc-d  un  biin,  rather  than  on 
tbftn,  hj  William  Wehbe,  whose  '  Discour>e  of  English 
Poetric,'  published  in  158(i,  pniisea  him  for  having  '  slept  oim! 
sltppc  further  than  any  either  before  or  since '  in  ministering 
to  'ibc  great  good  grace  and  sweet  vaync  which  Klo(]uencc 
halb  attained  in  nor  aiieecbr.' 

I  And  it  WAS  the  njW  of  *  Euphues*  far  more  than  its  aubject- 
mnitiir  thnt  made  its  success.  Five  editions  of  each  part  were 
printed  before  ISSii,  and  seren  more  in  the  cfiurse  of  (lie  neit 
6ftr  yvATt.  I(s  alliteration  and  pc^int  wen!  itnitnted,  and  the 
name  of  its  bero  bnrrowetl  for  their  awn  title-pages  by  Cireene, 
Lodge,  and  others.  Its  very  p<ii>ularity  ensured  it  a  certain 
nninber  of  detractors.  Among  such  were  Harvey,  Nash,  and 
tie  author  of  'The  Keturn  from  I'arnaasus.*  The  point  on 
M^uch  all  fasten  is  the  excessive  use  of  strange  similes  from 
uisral  history,  and  from  this  yoke  imposed  by  '  Lillic's  writing ' 
Drayton  afterwards  praised  Sidney  for  liberating  the  English 
league.  And  this  point,  together  with  the  antithesis  in  sound 
and  alliteration,  is  p.itodicd  clearly  enough  in  a  speech  of 
Falitaff,  where  the  simile  about  the  camomile  is  actually 
lornnted  frim  the  novel.  *  Itut  it  seems  to  have  escaped 
wauot  that  Shakes p<-nre's  imitation  of  (lie  style  is  by  no  means 
ronfinml  to  this  brief  parody.  Olber  jtassages  exhibit  the 
■Uileratioa,  (be  resemblance  of  sound,  the  repetition  of  the  same 

tvotd  to  give  {mini,  above  all  tlie  antithetic  or  parallel  structuro 
4f  clause* — all  the  chief  marks,  in  fact,  of  the  style  except  the 
tinilea.  And  in  none  of  these  cases  did  Shakespeare  uec  it  by 
wj  ol  ridicule,  but  rather  chose  it  deliberately  as  ibe  most 
■pfnopiiate  vehicle  for  what   be   wanted   (o  convey.     In  the 
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prose  of  the  carlintit  comedies  wc  fiml  no  marks  of  it  at  nil. 
appears  firsl  in  '  Tlie  Merchant  of  Venice,'  id  the  talk  In-Iwc 
1  ortia    and   Nerissa  and    one   or  two  other  passnges,  and 
constantly  reappearing  in  tLc  work  of  the  nest  few  yrars. 
crops  up  only  in  tbe  tnouiUa  of  people  of  rank  and  wlucalic 
and  chicll)-  in  characlera  remnrkcible  for  wit,  sucli  as  Falslaff^ 
I'rinre    Hal,  Portia,    Kosnlind,  Tonclistonr,  or  the  Clown    in 
'Twi'lfth  Niglil-'     DoulitU'ss  wr  xhimld   have  had  it  earlier  in 
Sh,-tkes|it-.irc'$  work,  had  he  suniM-r  ndojiied  the  free  iningling  of 
prose  with  verse  in  hit  hiitnrieal  plajrs,  or  had  the  clowns  of 
the  earliest  cmnedie^  been,  like  the  later  ones,  professional  wi 
Just  as  in  his  earliest  comic  work  he  iinitates  hj\y  in 


ua^^ 


artifici.ll  balancing  of  group  against  Kroup,  and  in  the  cinlinu 
word-pla)'  and  strain  after  wit,  so  in  the  riper  comic  work  of 
his  middle  period  (1  J9li-U>LH')  he  follows  l.ylj'  bt  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Btill  larf;er  amount  of  prose,  and  with  it  a  certain 
y^barc  of  his  antithesis  and  pointed  construction  of  sf-ntences. 
Nothing,  we  arc  ftwarr.  will  convince  llie  reader  but  the  actual 
examination  of  the  passages  referred  to;  yet  we  content  our- 
selves with  a  single  instaiiee,  and  that  the  earliest,  a  sjieech  O^J 
I'ortia's,  asking  tbe  reader  to  note  in  it  the  general  aiitithelit^ 
Htrucluie,  the  euphuistic  balance  of  substantive  and  epithet 
against  substantive  aud  epithet,  the  repciitioD  of  words  to  adi 
point,  the  pun,  the  parisonance,  the  allitcratioo,  and  refer  ~ 
in  a  note  to  numerous  other  passages  •  :  — 

'  If  In  do  were  M  owy  lu;  to  btiow  wliat  woro  good  to  do,  eha: 
LokI  boon  rAurcfaoii,  and  poor  mou'n  cottagcn  pntntx  piiluw*.     It 
n  good  divine  that  fulIowK  his  <iwii  inKtnictioTis :  1  citu  ciuior  tt 
ItKntg  what  wore  good  to  l<c  ilotic,  tliun  ixi  oiio  of  tho  liecnfj/  to  follow 
luino  own  tr/u-hln^.     TIio  drnin  tony  iltvisc  lann  for  tho  ^lood,  but  a 
itot  tcntpDr  lcai)ii  o*cr  «  cold  drcr/c^:  mc.h  a  liaro  is  vuidnen  the  youth, 
to  skip  o'er  tlie  medioe  of  ijni-d  o>aii*rl  the  iripjile.    But  this  r«)a»niu 
n  not  in  tbo  faetiiou  to  cboosit  mo  a  liiinbaud.     O   mo,  the  wi 
"ebooHcI**     I  may  iioittier  rhrnif-  ii>h)m  I  wftdd,  nor  rrfime  uihimt 
Sulike  ;  to  ia  thu  will  at  a  living  ita'ightr.r  ciirlieil  by  the  till  of  a 


"  TliB  rftervDoet  sre  to  the  '(SIoIh'  ixIUluii  ; — 

Sfirdami  of  Fmm,  t.  L  IH-l^  linasunjo;  ii.  1-^  rartiaaad  \'oria«,( 
HU-A.    III.  i.  41-t,  Kalniino:  02-101.  Sli^Iivk.  nQ<l.  hi  jnrt,  nS-TC. 

/.  ffiiny  ly..  I.  il  1-5,  VrilKHi:  mi  V.t.  FnUlnff  nnd  I'rinro:  HO-S:  170-9.1 

II.  Hmrff   IV..   I.   il.  sl-lifi.  VuhUite:    i:iK-iU:    i:>lM>t;   IUA-»)9,-  ti~ 
a5"-6tl.     II.  ii.  V.Vi~C>,  I'Hiin- ;  iinil  IJi.^  llrrt  lialf-itojiru  Iiin«  uf  Kpilo)CUU. 

jW.jWi  Ail«,  I.  i   l"."!-!*.  Ik'i...-ilii.Tl,,  -JJd-S;  ill.  ii-l!»,  iJi'ii  .K1I1U,  ;i7-3»,  60.' 
Ti.  i  Sif-i'i,  Uculriro :  tii.  >V  »!,  Itmi.'^lirk,    iii.  iii,  HKi-Tn,  H.'ni-AJn\i :  iv.  8U-9(i, 
SLirgurct'*  noKDnum  aud  rrpuliti'iu  u[  wunia.     n.  i.  S19-SIJ,  Bciilricv. 

At  Yon  Ubr  /r,  I.  ii.  fO-UI),  ItoMlma  BBd  (Win:  'Ji-6;  iUT-a04.  Chlundo. 
HI.  iu  11-38,  TouclwloiiP  iinii  Conn— Ji  poaniblo  unrmly.  lG-8 ;  iii  li-l!i,  Twich- 
»lmip.  W>-«,  80-3,    IV.  i.  IO-:;;i.  .liu\tu*.    KpiloKiin.  

Tir<l/th  Xlght,  I,  V.  17-Sl),  Llowii :  'iW-1 1, 1 liivla. 
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Is  it  not  liMiil,  Nerissa,  tliat  I  cannot  choote  one,  dot  nr/uM 

But  tx-forr  {|ai(ting  this  subject  of  Lyiy«  bIvIp,  w«  tnu>t 
ilittingaish  somewhat  further.  There  has  brcn  much  louse 
talk  of  SbakMpcarc  and  Ben  Jonaon  m  ridiculing  onr  author, 
»bcn  liuTf  w<-re  simply  caricaiurinj;  current  afTccUtioiu.  In 
iptte  oT  ihe  words  br  which  EdwnnI  Blount  in  1C32  stroTc 
Id  recommi^nd  tlie  'Six  Cuuno  Comcdin,'  lh<^  euphuism  of 
Coorl-Jire  was  unir  in  port  cmtted  bv  I'TI^'.  His  book  was 
■nocasful  enough  to  give  tlic  fashion  n  nnmt^  but  oven  of 
literarir  euphuisin  lie  cannot  claim  th«  inouupoly.  Almost 
coDCarTcnliy  with  the  appearance  »f  his  work,  there  was  Wing 
produced  indepcndeodj-,  in  ihc  retirement  of  a  Wiltshire 
eoanuy-bouse,  another  world-famous  romance,  written  in  rare- 
less,  infonnal  futiion,  for  the  amusement  of  ihc  writer's  sister 
and  hoctew,  on  loose  sheets  of  paper  successively  suhmilLeii 
ta  ber  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  finished.  The  aultior  was  a 
ymag  man  of  aristocratic  birih,  thoiuughly  versed  in  the  life 
of  cities  ar>d  of  courts,  who  had  just  rcnturcd  In  push  tu  the 
point  of  presumption  tho  pririlcp:  of  bis  intimatry  with  the 
Qneea  ;  and  the  '  Arcadia  '  (begun  in  15S0,  completed  in  1581, 
imt  out  publislml  till  ten  years  Inlrr),  though  pmfe&iing  to 
picture  an  ideal  and  romantic  rxitlcncv,  was  hailed  equally 
wilb  *  Euphues'  as  n-flective  of  the  courtly  spirit  of  the  times, 
tjhibiting,  like  its  rival,  marks  of  foreign,  vsjiecially  Spanish, 
influence,  it  bears  little  trai-e  of  Lyly's  |>«cullar  style  beyond 
waplc  alliteraiion  and  a  general  elevation  of  diction,  murtt 
futastjc  than  Lyiy's  and  without  his  wil.  It  is  full  of  ei- 
tdleoces  which  Lyly  cannot  boast  ;  and,  were  we  attempting 
■o  cstimalc  its  absolute  worth,  we  should  have  to  dilate  on  a 
■ability  of  sentiment  beside  which  the  best  of  <  Euphmnt '  M-ema 
lat  poor  and  selfish,  on  a  grasp  of  character  which  even  Lyly's 
4nmas  never  showed,  and  on  a  pathetic  power,  culminating 
IB  ibe  episode  of  the  disguised  Aelmanr*s  love  for  Pyrocles, 
ahich  stands  almost  unsurpassed  in  our  literature,  was  taith- 
fally  copied  in  the  l^Mutiful  play  nf  '  I'hilaster,*  and  supplied 
llie  pregnant  bint  fi>r  Julia.  \'inia,  an<l  Imogen.  But  our 
point  is,  that  the  book  was  written  by  a  courtier  for  courtiers ; 
dist  it  deals  with  kings  and  knights  and  fair  princcMcs,  and 
mlubits  ibroughoul  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  populace,  and 
far  ignorant,  clownish  humanity,  which  is  not  (o  be  found  in 
the  work  of  our  pkheii  JUitix.  If  it  did  not,  as  Drayton  says, 
Mpenedc  the  latter,  it  a(  least  shared  its  empire  over  the 
fashionable  world.  If  society  accepted  '  Euphues  as  the  model 
of  polite  literary  style,  it  accepted  *  Arcadia '  oo  less  as  the 
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niu(t<rl  uf  all   llmt  il  was  noble  anil  coortlj'  briI  ingenuoas 
I'cel  nml  lliiak. 

Evidence  on  this  point  of  their  relative  induenrc  i*  tw 
found  in  the  'Everjr  Man  out  of  his  liumour'  of  Tien  Jontoi 
whose  pages  contain  the  fullest  and  most  direct  caricature 
fAshionabic  life.     Wo  may   admit  that  Fastidtwis  Itrisk   is 
satirical  sketch  of  i.y\y  himself. 

'A  iioftt.  Bjiroct',  affecting  i-citrtirr,  title  Hint  nuoTH  clolbes  well,  ami 
in  faaliiuQ;  |muitisoth  hy  hiH  glutitt  how  to  Kolute;  rj/tais  y/xut 
t-eninantv  (tiotwitbulatidiiig  th<t  hatm  cUil  «»<{  Uibacea) ;  swears  tersely, 
and  with  vamit}" ;  vaxv*  tiut  what  XoAj'n  favour  he  hdite,  or  grc*t 
luaii'H  fniuiliartty :  a  gouil  »ro{iorty  to  porTDino  the  boot  of  a  cc-acli. 
He  icill  toTTOio  aniiOurr  man  »  home  to  ^irnitr,  and  [lodhi  him  at  fit*  oicn. 
Or,  fur  u  u<M!il,  on  fixit  van  post  himiwlf  into  crrdit  kiIIi  Am  nterehixHt, 
only  with  llio  (pnglu  of  hie  sjiitr  aud  tho  jork  of  hi*  vuti.' 

'I'hr  words  wc  have  italicised  are,  do  doubt,  sufTiciently  reprer, 
sentativc  of  Lyly,  who 'thought  there  was  no  kinde  ofljfe. .. 
iht  Court';  who  wat,  as  wc  know,  a  quot^^r,  a  phrasemon 
a  fiddler,  n  smoker ;  who  borrowed  largely  from  lorcigii  nrri 
without    dirc4:t    acknowledgment,    and   whose    iwtitions  to 
Queen  nn:  evidence  of  debt.     ]!ut  a  satirical  sketch  of  Lyiy 
hardly  equivalent  to  a  satire  on  Lyiy's  novel.     If  liruk  alludes 
once  to  the  *  Anatomy  of  Wit'  (iii.  1),  and  Fallacc  quotes 
^v.  7),  yet  bet   brother  Fungoso,  ciiually  studious  oF  cour 
lashion,  will   'lie  abed   and   n^ad    the  Arcadia^  n  work  whi 
Itriflk  elsewhere  commenili  as  the  model  of  polite  fipercfa.     One 
of  the  chief  points  ridiculed  in  Hrisk  and  Piintamtlo  in  this 
play,  in  the  Osric  and  Antiado  uf  Shiikespeare,  and   in  Scott'*; 
Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  is   the    use  4>f   lino  words  to  lend   a    fa' 
dignity  to  the  most  simple  actions.     Now,  while  iiutanues 
this  Abound   in   the   'Arcadia,'   a   is   not   at  all    s   mark 
*  Kophues." 

■Cynthia's  Kevels,'  again,  is  to  iar  from  being  ridicule  _ 
Lvly  that  it  is  written  in  much  the  same  severe  temper  as  tb« 
'  Anatomy  of  Wit " :  it  is  a  caricature,  to  which  some  personal 
rcbutr  perhaps  had  lent  a  sting,  of  that  cogrlly  society  whose 
humour  the  novel,  of  twenty  year*  before,  hail  been  found  to 
And  in  '  Lore's  Labour's  l-ost,'  though  the  inroad  of  life's 
earnest  at  the  close  ronstilutrs  a  pouible  hit  at  the  exclusl 
air  of  L>lv'»  work,  vet  the  general  moral  is  simply  that  we 
to  reco^nixe  lite  homely  newssity  ul  fact*  and  of  natural  limita- 
tions. 'Nti  egma,  no  riddle,  no  IVnvoy  ;  no  salve  in  them  all, 
sirl  O  sir,  plantain,  a  plain  plantain.'  'A  marvellous  good 
neighbour,  taith,  and  a  very  goml  bowler:  but,  for  Alisauder, 
alu,  yon  see  bow  'tis, — a  little  u'cr|>arted.' 
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And  so  in  All  ihp  other  ciisci  wlit^re  Shakespeare  drAwsn  tupcr- 
av  cnunirr,  witti  n  touch  of  brag^artiam  or  emptlncts.  Courtly 
•fTcctation,  not  Ly ly  specially,  nor  his  tiibjerts,  nor  liis  *tyle, 
it  varioasly  riiliculi-d  in  Frolcus,  in  Cntsio,  in  Parolln,  in 
Osric :  it  i*  an  itbjtfct  nf  a8pirin<f  imitnlion  In  Ti>ucb»tun«  and 
Sir  Aa<lrt«r  :  it  \s  nliua-d  or  p:iro<lii'<t  bv  tnanly  cltamcli^re  like 
Mercvtio  anil  KtnL  Many  i.-h!ira(:teri»lict  of  slyltt  are  carica- 
lared  by  SbaJcespcart! :  poverty  of  phrase  in  Nym,  bombast  Hkc 
H&rlowe's  in  l^siol,  over-nicety  of  distinction  in  Launccint, 
verbosity  in  I'ulonius  and  Salarino.  Slialit-spt'are  knew  '  a  many 
ionis '  tb»t  '  for  a  iricksy  word  '  would  'iXviy  ihe  matter';  and 
'  ilir  tnck«irst  pa^  in  "  ICupbun  "  '  was  in  his  opinion,  nnd  in 
omn,  l(tu  (tc-srrvini;  of  ridicule  than  any. 

In   tulislancc  Lyiy's  novel  is  largely  a  compilation,  nnd  h« 

•cLnnwIcalges  hit  nhli^nlions    in    geneial    tcims.      The   eiaei 

appotltuninent  of  hit  dnbt  to  Plutarch  nn<)  Gnrvara  ■■  not  easily 

Bailr,    liecaux!    (iucvnra    himtrif  drew    so     targ^dy    from    llic 

fontitr ;  but  we  may  Like  it  as  proved  by  Dr.  I^inilmann  that 

■  The  Diall  of  Prinri-t '  was  the  '  cart '  nfter  wliith  Lyly  chiefly 

'gle&nefl.'      itut  *Kupliues'  has,  nevertheless,  exi-elli-nt  claims 

la  be  considered  an  original  work.     A  distinction  should  hn 

^iro  between  the  two  parts,  a  distinction  of  which  the  author 

■as  quite  conscious.     In  t!ie  dedication  of  the  second  he  »ay«, 

'Had  I   not  nnmed  Kuphues,  fetiv  would  have  thought   it  had 

km    Euphucs.'      In    the    First    bis  main  object   is   to    string 

tocher  moral  rrfledions  on  grave  subjects,  the  gathered  n^sults 

d  varied  reading.     The  form  of  a  love-tale,  though  his  sym- 

fslliies  went  along  with  it,  was  but  ihc  piccrntntion  of  folly 

miler  wbidi  he  might  shoot  bit  wit,  and  win  attention  to  a 

I'lUBg  man's  utterance  on  questions  of  moment.       Hut   in   the 

Stcond    this  didactic  puijHiMr   is  very   much    modified.     Lvly 

kcomvs  awatu  of  the  mine  he  has  o]>cne<),  and  works  now  with 

Ul  consciousness  in   a  form  suggestetl,   indit-d,  by  the  Italian 

avrelitts,   but  none    the  lew  original  in   Kiiglish    lilemturc — 

Uw  fona  oi  a  Komanco  of  |Mtit«  society.     It  is  the  first  and 

niaaipbaat  assertion  by  an  Lnglisb  author  that  literary  interest 

Bsy  be  derircd,  not  from  tales  of  classical  history  or  mythology, 

nor  from  the  advcDtures  of   media-v.-il    chivalry,  but  from  the 

wcial   intcrcontw  of  the  modern  world.     '  With  "  Kuphues," ' 

ms  M.  Justerand. '  commences  in  England  the  literature  of  the 

drniog-room.' 

As  a  consequence  the  portraiture  of  love  and  lovers  is  com- 
pletely changed.  In  llie  chiralric  romance  our  attention  is  asked 
lor  the  dangers  and  bnnUhips  of  the  hero  in  it*  pursuit,  or  Tor 
the  mitfortunct  and   fidelity  of  the  heroine,     l-yly  dwells  on 

love-making 
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Uivcmnkitifi  mtlirr  lu  ibe  cliti-f  xulijt-cl  iif  inlcresi  nnd  cunvtrKi- 
tion,  the  u ad erljiii)^  niutivc  autl  uiuintpriug  of  loctal  inlcrcuunc, 
Ibui  for  its  own  aake.  It  ic  jwlite  societj,  lU  mvthods  and 
caslonis.  witU  whicli  he  b  really  concerned;  the  mc«ti»p;  and 
lalk  of  jouog  men  and  women  with  the  elders  as  a  hiick^rround, 
the  o'lV/tn/ev,  the  polite  ipeeches,  the  '  priuie  nippca,'  theaparklin;; 
repartees,  the  secret  pangs,  raptures  and  despairs,  the  whole 
imported  charm  that  the  passion  derives  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
subject  to  the  restraints  and  refinements  of  polite  societji. 
Lyiy's  Cupid  walks  itmid  hothonsc-blooms  »nd  trim  partr 
not  in  woodland  gindes  or  tnountnin  upland.  For  the  first  t! 
tht!  feminine  interest  comes  stumgly  to  the  front.  For  the  li 
time  nn  ntilhiir  realizi-s  that  he  must  look  to  the  renlicl  uf 
ladi^  lis  ne!)  as  <>f  tlie  men,  and  that  womun,  wbalevrr  the! 
culture,  nre  nlwajrs  far  more  interested  in  the  living  and  pnu< 
tieaJ  present  than  in  tb«  most  romantic  aipcct  of  the  past.  In 
'Enpbues'  the  feminine  inieivst  cracks  at  length  the  mould  of 
knightly  adventure  in  which  it  has  lon^  been  forminK>  Ti 
mnKculine  side,  of  prowess  and  achievement,  is  frankly  d 
carded  for  the  inner  or  mental  aide,  the  subjectire  history  of  thf 
lender  passion ;  and  we  pass  at  oneo  from  medievalism  and 
classic  survival,  and  enter  the  modern  world.  W'c  change  lance 
and  war-horse  for  walking-sword  and  pumps  and  silk  stockin 
We  forget  the  filleted  brows  and  wind-blown  hair,  the  xnne, 
flowing  robe,  the  sandalled  or  buskined  fp<-t,  and  (ctA  the 
dawning  empire  of  the  fan,  the  glove,  the  bonnel,  the  |>ctiic;r>ai, 
and  the  pnrnsni.  With  Lyljr,  in  fact,  we  enter  the  path  which 
leads  to  the  Heslorntion  dramatists,  to  Addison  and  to  I'opcj 
and  in  Lucilla  and  Camilla  wc  arc  prescient  of  Millaiuant 
Bclindii. 

Some  sort  of  cinmple  for  this  great  change  Lyiy  might  find 
in  the  famous  rolume  of  Count  Kaldannrre  Casltgltune,  *  II 
Conegiano,*  published  at  Venial  in  1521:>,  and  transluied  by  ^ir 
Thomas  Hohy  in  15<il — a  book  which,  while  l.nkiog  leave  of 
chivalric  adventure,  admirably  embodies  that  spirit  of  fine 
cootlesy  and  upright  manliness  which  is  the  prut  bcqitcst  of 
chivalry  to  the  world.  Ilul  inLyly  the  narrative  thread  assumes 
more  importance  than  in  *  The  Coiirlycr,'  where  it  is  the  merest 
framework  ;  and  the  chivalric  spirit  undergoes  large  modifica- 
tions. For  the  story  of  *  Fu]>hues '  is  the  story  of  a  young  man's 
passion  and  disillusion,  disillusion  followed  by  a  gradual   and 
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partial  reconstruction  of  his  faith  in  woman,  though  never  of  liu 
happiness.  Ltlcilla,  the  girl  of  whose  alfections  he  has  robliM]  lif 
friend  and  who  soon  deserts  him  for  another,  dies  before  the  mi 


happiness.     Ltlcilla,  the  girl  of  whose  alfections  he  has  robliM]  b^f 
of  the  First  I'art ;  and,  while  I'hilautus  easily  finds  consolation    j 
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ia  En-^land,  Enphiics  appear*  hrnwfnrwanl  (w  the  old  ynung 
man,  ifa«  pbilosophrr  bcl'nrr  his  tiim-,  bitterly  rynicnl  at  fint, 
afterwanla  tkking  «  somcwlint  ini:l>ni:liol3r  plruun;  in  ob8l^^ving 
tbp  workings  of  n  passion  in  which  lie  luis  nu  morr  sliarv.  At 
the  cluK!  of  tltc  XtaoWt  wliiht  ttit'  rest  are  roarrying  ami  giviti];  in 
naniagr,  be  rctlrrs  to  indulge  his  melancholy  vein  in  a  lonely 
CB*e  in  the  tnouiitaiii  of  Silixseilia. 

But  tlie  book  is  It^ss  a  picture  of  passion  than  of  courtly 
society;  and  as  a  coniequeDce  it  is  artificial,  divorced  from 
Ikomely  realities,  somewhat  devoid  of  action.  It  is  deficient  >n 
tkarftCterisaiioD,  in  pathos,  and — worse — in  bnmoar.  Wit  wc 
get  in  abgndonce,  and  weighty  sense;  but  from  end  to  emi  of 
'Eopbues'  there  is  nothing  which  compels  n  smite.  Lyiy  him- 
teU  said  of  it,  'The  paine  that  1  susininc^l  for  him  in  tranell, 
kaifa  made  me  past  teeming,'  and  the  conscientious  reader  of 
tbe  two  Parts  will  pcrlin|>s  acknowledge  tliat  bis  fntigoo  was 
itMoaablv. 

We  must  not  part  from  the  hook,  hnwever,  witlinnt  pointing 
•at  omc  of  the  very  evident  and  numerous  traces  of  it 
is  Shakespeare's  dramatic  work.  Many  of  the  passages  col- 
Wted  by  Air.  Rushton*  are  merely  instances  of  the  use  by  both 
■tilers  of  some  common  proverb  or  expression;  but,  omitting 
sll  these,  a  number  of  striking  rcscroblant»8  are  left.  As  we 
bd  independently  observed  some  of  those  which  Rosbton  gives, 
ud  haro  noted  others  which  he  docs  not  mention,  the  joint 
Kiolls  are  noted  below  without  distinction.t 

Those  who  compare  the  pntsnges  collected  in  the  note  will 
lad  there  close  verbal  parallels  in  '  Euphues'  for  sentiments 
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put  b;  Shakpspcnrc  intn  lh«  innuths  of  Gaunt,  of  Penlila, 
of  Ihp  King  in  '  All's  W>ll.'  of  Hamlet,  of  Othello^  of  Ispo. 
I'hilsutus  in  love  focaIIs  the  nnmi^s  of  great  conquerors  who 
harp  sulfvn-il  from  tlie  cnme  flnmct,  nnil  I)on  Armatlo  imitate* 
him.  FalatafTx  humorous  i:om|>Iniiit  of  the  Cliicf  Justice's 
incolrrnnoe  toivnrds  youthful  follies  si-ems  hurmireit  with  thr 
addition  of  yhe  humour  from  Ku|>hu«K'  nnsirer  to  Kubulus' 
lecture.  I'olnnius'  s<Irice  lo  Ln«rtes  is  i-ompiled  from  several 
pnssn^s  in  the  norol.  Pbilantos'  Oespatdi  of  a  love'leiler  to 
('amilla  in  a  pomegranate  from  which  the  kernel  has  been 
extracted,  is  made  the  subject  of  one  of  Lafeu's  scoSit  Mt 
I'lirolles.  Hosalind's  proposal  that  Orlando  shall  woo  ber  as 
though  she  were  bis  very  Rosalind  is  anticipated  hy  IfEda's 
permission  to  Fidus  to  personate  bcr  absent  knight.  The 
rapid  change  of  fubians,  and  tb«  Knglish  appropriation  of  those 
of  foreign  countries,  finds  plenty  of  illustration  in  the  norcl.  as 
it  (Ws  in  'The  Merchant'  and  'Much  Ado.'  Beatrice's 
spiteful  criticisms  of  men  have  been  plaeei)  hy  Kuphues  in  t 
mouths  of  women  generally  ;  nud  the  bitter  speech  of  tli 
gentleman  about  the  vanity  and  <Iece  it  fulness  of  the  sex  is,  we 
believe,  the  oritt in  of  similar  bitterness  in  the  mouths  of  Haml 
of  'i'roilus,  of  Othello,  of  Posthumus.  There  is  a  curious  oor: 
spondence,  too,  between  the  narrative  of  the  early  part  of  t 
novel  and  the  story  of  '  Kumeo  an<l  Juliet,'  a  play  distin^uishi 
for  its  large  amount  uf  word-play,  Komco  being  especial! 
aifecled  and  antithetic.  Paris  npprnaehrs  Cnpulet  in  the  HrJ 
instance,  ns  Philiuitus  does  I''erardo.  CapuleC's  qualiRetl  answer, 
and  contrasted  haste  later  on,  are  a  reproduction  of  Fernrdo's 
initial  delay  and  su1u;e(|uent  'content  incontinentlyc  to  procure 
the  means.'  It  is  thus  that  be  approaches  his  daughter  on  tlUM 
subject:  'Mine  only  care  bath  bcenc  hetherio  to  match  thefll 
...  At  the  last  1  have  found  one  -lunswerable  to  my  desire,  a 
(ientleman  of  great  reuenewcs,  of  a  nohlo  progenie,  of  bone 
bebauiour,  of  comely  personage,'  &c.  (p.  88).  And  it  is 
that  Capulet  speaks : — 

'  Alono,  in  eonijiany,  irtill  luy  care  hath  lionn 
To  huTO  her  uiBt<!h'd  :  and  hiivitig  now  pmvided 
A  genllMnaii  of  uoblu  pnrtinlitgc, 
Of  fair  dcmcMicK,  yinithfiil  nml  nobly  train'd, 
Stufi'd,  BK  they  nay,  with  honoiirablo  jiarts. 
Proportion 'd  h  oue'if  thought  would  witdi  a  man,'  &e. 

(in.  r.  179  tqq.-^ 

I.uoilla  has  the  impulsiveness,  if  not  ibe  fidelity,  of  Juliet. 
In  rt-gnrd  to  I-^lupbues  she  feels  the  xainc  fear  lest  she  seem 
'ton   quickly  won':  in  regard  to  Philautus,  she   'cannot  but 

smylc 
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»id;1«  ,  .  .  ibai  the  wooing  shouhl  be  n  day  after  the  wedding ' 
(p.  84),  jotc  as  Jolirt  piofpssrf 

*  niwidor  ul  UiJs  luwle ;  that  T  tniut  wod 
Kro  Iio,  tbitt  Hliotild  Ins  litubunil,  comca  to  woo.* 

Likr  Julirt,  too,  *he  pnift-MPS  llint  Ae  will  'liardlr  b«t  inclucml 
ru«r  U>  match  will)  anv.'  And  IOu|>bue«,  fur»ki-D  inline  cni), 
realize*  tix  oppatition  between  ibc  dictates  of  pauian  and 
wMom,  of '  gna;  and  rude  will,*  and  anticipatei  tliat  lesson  of 
moderaiiun  inculcated  bjr  Friar  Laorcnce — 'The  proofe  of  lalc 
lulb  bene  verified  in  me  wbome  natarc  hath  endued  with  a 
Ijllle  witte,  which  I  haue  abused  with  an  obstinate  will :  Alost 
Ino  it  is  that  the  thlnf;  the  better  it  it,  the  greater  is  tho  abuse, 
and  that  theie  ii  nothing  but  through  the  malice  of  man  foxj 
be  abiued '  (p.  100),  or,  as  the  Friar  puts  it, — 

*  NaUDbt  so  good,  bat  atnia'd  fruui  that  fair  iim), 
BcrriAla  frota  tarn  birth,  stuuibliug  »u  ubunc' 

Uuxlj,  Jaques,  m  *  As  Vou  Like  It,'  is  Euphues  Redirirus. 
The  novel  of  Thomas  Lodge,  on  which  tbat  piny  is  founded, 
parpotts  to  be  written  by  Kuphues,  and  '  found  after  his  denlb 
ia  his  cell  at  Siliiscdra  ' — bo  says  the  title-pa^e  of  the  edition 
«f  1532.  Shakespeare,  adapting  the  story  for  tho  stage,  wliniu 
its  tspposed  author,  Eaphaes,  to  a  share  in  the  events  he  relates, 
oder  the  name  of  'the  melancholy  Jac|uefi,'  in  whom  he 
irprodoces  the  rharacleristtcs  of  l-yly's  hero.      Like  Kuphues, 

Sues  has  made  fnlt«-  stejis  in  youth,  wliirh  have  somewhat 
kencd  his  views  uf  life  :  like  iCuphufs,  he  conceals  under  n 
<ril  of  sententious  satire  a  real  goodness  of  heart,  shown  in  bis 
action  towards  Audrey  and  Touchstone.  A  traveller,  liko 
Enpboes,  he  has  *a  melancholy  of  his  own,  compounded  of 
many  simples,  extracted  from  many  objects';  and  is  prepared, 
like  hts  proiotype,  to  lecture  his  contemporaries  on  overy 
Ibeme.     He  moralises  every  spectacle,  and,  free  charter  given, 

'  will  through  and  thnmgh 
Cleuffio  (bo  foul  bod;  of  tho  inibctod  world.' 

Finally,  like  Kuphues,  he  is  something  out  of  harmony  with 
yoathful  pastimes  and  cart-less  of  material  prosperity.  When 
tbe  otben  are  busy  witlt  wnlding  festivities  and  tlieir  retam  to 
Coart,  he  bethinks  him  of  matter  to  be  learue<I  from  a  converted 
nuke,  as  Euphues  l<-arned  from  Fidus  or  the  hcrniil  ('.issander ; 
and  retires,  like  Kuphutrs  to  Silixsedra,  to  indulge  his  melaa- 
dioly  at  the  'deserted  cave.' 

As  a  poet,  Lyiy's  record  is  conlined  to  the  songs  scstterod 
tboi^b  hi*  plays,  and  to  the  pastoral  masque  '  'I1tc  VVoman  in 
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the  Mooiu!.'  or  llic  fnnncr  tlii?  wliolr  number  Eecm*  %o  hai 
been  twenty-nine,  of  which  suvi-n,  ihotigli  Announced  in 
text,  ■!«  lo»I.  *Thc  incbantment  for  liiTpp,'  in  *  Endimion,' 
ii.  3,  is,  perhapi,  most  to  be  re^^lted — an  >ccrplr<)  theme  for 
the  rivalrv  of  sonneteers  in  the  lu-xt  (lr<-Ai]c.  Of  the  others  we 
do  not  claim  great  merit  for  more  than  «ight :  (l)'Cupid  and 
my  Caropaspe' ;  (2)  Tnco's  song  on  birdu*  notffi  in  the  same 
play ;  (3)  Sapho's  on  lore,  which  reminds  us  of  tlte  closing 
stanzas  of  *  Venus  and  Adonis ' ;  (■!)  on  Cupi<l  in  '  Mother 
Bombie,'  ill.  3  ;  (5)  Apollo's  on  Daphne  in  *  Mjdas,'  iv,  1  ; 
(6)  Pipencttn's  on  mftidenhooil  in  r.  2;  (7)  the  himn  to  Apullo 
nt  the  close  of  the  play ;  and  (8)  the  charming  song  of 
Dinnti's  nymphs  in  '  (lallntlira,'  iv.  2.  Shnkespcare  thought  lh» 
Fairies'  eong  in  'tCndimion'  worth  imitating  in  the  'Merry 
Wires,'  and  there  are  besides  one  or  two  goo<)  drink ini;-Bongs. 
Tlie  remaining  thirteen  are  mainly  duets  or  inns  Wtwren  saucv 
pages  and  their  victims,  Itttlf  more  than  metrical  dialogue, 
without  such  universal  application  as  could  aUine  confer 
jien'nnial  freshness.  They  unite  with  the  liberal  introductioa 
of  deities,  shepherds,  and  nymphs  to  give  Lyly's  comedies  the 
character  of  masques.  Such  dialogue-songs  were  not  unknowi 
to  tiie  ruder  productions  of  the  fifty  years  before  Lyly's  appei 
ance,  when  Cometly  was  struggling  to  free  itself  from  t 
Morality  and  Interlude  that  encumbered  it;  but  in  none 
them  is  there  the  sliyihtcst  bint  of  the  lyric  grace  which  so 
cxiUBpicuously  marks  the  Iwst  of  Lyly's.  Hisauthorshipof  them 
has  been  lattrly  c[Uestioned,  on  no  better  ground  than  that  they 
are  not  found  in  tlie  earliest  quarto  editions,  though  given  in 
Blount.  Th«  omission  was  customary,  and  is  still  less  in  need 
of  explanation  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  l.yly  was  the  composer  of 
the  music  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  wonls.  In  this  wedding 
»f  purr  pix^try  with  drama,  he  is,  as  in  so  much  else,  the  first 
or,  if  the  uncertain  date  of  composition  of  '  The  Arraignment 
Paris,'  printed  1684,  points  to  a  possible  exception  in  Geo 
Peele,  Lyly  must  at  least  sbsrc  with  him  Thomas  Nash's  pra: 
as  primut  verborum  aritfex. 

Still  more  striking  is  the  merit  of  the  blanlt  verse  of  'The 
Woman  in  the  Moone,'  supposing  that  wc  accept  the  autlinr'a 
description  of  It  as  a  dream, 

'  'Shejint  he  hod  in  Phoibus'  holy  botrre,* 

as  there  u  much  reason  to  do.     It  would  then  be  written 
1380  or  1581,  certainly  an  early  date  for  verse  of  this  ease  af 
ttieogth,  though   Pecle's  'Arraignment,'  just    mcnlion<-d, 
nine  equally  good.     Lyly's  lines  present  the  same  distinct  an 
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itolatetl  cbarnder  as  tbe  verse  of  *  Gorboduc,' of  the  '  Jocastn  ' 
ofGascm)i;ne  and  Kiawelmarah,  and  of  olher  plaj's  of  the  pieuclo- 
rlajtic  school.  Without  denjing  the  freedom  which  the  metre 
derirei)  from  Marlowe's  irregularities,  or  from  tits  adoption  on 

Erinciple  of  rartain  deviation*  from  the  nortnnl  line  n-Iiich 
ii  prrdccestors  xtiimblFi]  on  iK'raiionally  by  chance, — irilhout 
dmying  the  supri-irn-  pontic  gt^niu*  which  ennb]«i  Marlowe  to 
fix  tb«  blank  line  auihoriiatively  as  the  rijrbl  vehicle  for  the 
rising  English  Drama,  we  think  that  the  regular  decasyllabics 
of  Lyly  represent  a  conscious  metrical  skill  which  is  seldom 
sbowo  by  the  greater  poet  for  mftny  lines  in  succession. 
hssBges  like  the  following  exhibit  an  car  for  musical  vArirty 
that  defies  and  overcomes  the  monotonous  tendency  of  the 
rules  by  which  it  dtnoses  tii  be  bound  : — 

'Could  IphietM  goo  from  thee  for  a  lambe? 
Th«  KoUo  tako  all  my  flocke,  eo  I  hnuo  thee. 
Will  mc  to  diue  fur  peikrli;  into  the  sea. 
To  fetch  the  fetbon  of  tbe  Ambian  hinl. 
The  golden  npploH  from  the  Uefippiiim  wood. 
The  iDnromajife'it  gbuito,  PIoiu'k  abbilimcnl. 
So  I  may  haou  rniidoni  for  my  Inuo.'     (iii.  2,  p.  181.) 

Hn  prvtcndefl  attempt  at  suicide  calls  fonh  the  following  from 
wetter  sliephenl  :— 

'  Diriue  Pandots,  stay  thy  dopcmt  hand, 
Usy  «unimei''i  lightning  bumu  our  antiunno  crop. 
The  thunder's  l«etk  ]>lowe  up  our  fnyix«t  groves, 
Tbe  SOOfOhing  saD-ManiiOB  dry  up  all  our  Kjirings, 
And  ruSb  winds  blast  tbe  bcniity  of  nnr  plnineti, 
If  Helos  lore  tbee  not,  more  tluui  his  heart.'  (iv,  1,  p.  191.)- 

FiasUy  the  rival  shepherds  abjure  her; — 

'  Tbe  spriugH  that  erail'd  to  see  Paiidorae's  hot. 
Anil  leapt  aboue  the  bankefl  to  touch  lier  Uppet ; 
The  ptood  playnes  dannciag  with  F&ndorao'a  wvtght; 
Tbe  jocund  trees  that  va]*d  when  sho  oama  OMto, 
And  in  tbe  murmur  of  their  whispering  leaTM 
Did  Be«me  to  say,  "  Paudora  ia  our  (jueene  I " 
VimesHe  bow  layre  and  beautiful]  she  was ; 
But  now  alone  bow  false  and  trecichereua  I '     (t.  1,  p.  20S.) 

We  bare  qnoicd  enough,  we  think,  to  show  not  merely  that 

I  Lyiy  TOold  write  blank  verse  of  cjipitnl  quality,  but  that  there 

ii  in    'The    Woman     in    the    MiK>ne,'   liesides    this    metrical 

fveeinrss,  a  poetic  fancy  which  mny  have  suggested  more   to 

Khakcspvarc  than  the  description  of  bis  own  exqaitile  fairv- 
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tAlc  ni  ft  Orr-nm.  Wc  cannot  prelenij,  of  course,  that  any 
Sliakosprarc'*  striking  oxccilcnccs  are  really  explicable  by 
prwc*lpnt  or  itK.imple.  Wc  merely  point  out  thsi  for  idyllic 
jEHice,  ami  for  th«  power  of  fusing  (IHiMlr  lyric  feeling  with 
(iramstic  work,  be  bai  two  tnmlelc,  nnc),  so  far  ns  we  know,  two 
only, — Lyly  and  Peele ;  nad  that  of  bis  close  no(]tuiintanoK  wt| 
the  fonner's  writings  there  is  abundant  proof. 

As  ft  dramatist,  the  pTaia«  moM  generally  accorded  to  Ly| 
Is  thftt  of  ndoptins  prose    ns  his    rr<;ular  vehicle  for  comedj_ 
Even    in    'The   Woman  in    tbc   Moone'  he    allots   occasional 
prose  to  the  comic  servftnt,  OonopbiJus:   in  nil  the  others  it  u 
varied  only  by  the  songs.     Slowly  had  prose  liren  edging  ita 
way  into  the  plays  of  the  time,  especially  in  farcicjil  sccno^H 
It     is     used     exclusively    in    Gascni^e's    translation    *  Tl^H 
Snpposes'  of  1560,   and   in  the   rude  'Famous    Victories   o^ 
Henry  the  fifth,'  which  probably  preceded  Lyiy's  work  ;   while 
Goason  allots  high  praise  to  *twoo  prose  Bookes  plaied  at  th« 
Belsauage '  before  1579,    Hut  no  surviving  play  of  the  time  afifor 
ftn  example  of  its  suooessful  use.     The  absence  of  all  anthorU 
in  dramatic  matters,  and  the  haphaxanl  method  of  compositic 
are  a<lmirahly  illustrated  by  the  presence  even  in  U'lielston< 
'  Promos  and  Cassandra  '  of  so  many  coniending  forms.      H« 
we  have  the  long  uneven  dogf;rell  of  'Ralph  Itoisler  Doitter' 
here  the  regular  fourtcen-syMftble  lines  into  which  i(  subside 
and  which  Phaer  and  Arthur  Golding,  nnd,  perhaps  still  mor 
iSternbold  and  Hopkins'  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  in  Hi 
'bad  popularised  ;  here  we  have  some  irregular  dactylic  rbyi 
line*  of  four  actxnts,  as  in  Hey  wimkI's  Interludes ;  here  the  At 
syllabic  lines  that  were  soon  to  supersede  all  the  rest,  eit 
rhymwl,  alternately  or  successively,  or  in  regular  blank  ver 
here,  finally,  we  have  passages  of  piosc.     And  this  is  in  15] 
Lvlv's  keen  sense  of  form  told  him  that  such  interchange 
disordered  jumble  of  metm  was  inadmissible.     He  resolved 
bind   himself  to  the   one    metre  of  smooth    blank    verse 
Norton  ami  Sackville's  model ;  or  to  throw  the  whole  of 
matter  into  prose,  now  serious  and  dignified,  now  bright 
witty,  but  always  giving  the  sense  of  selective  skill  and  i 
trolling  power.     He    is    not    the  first  dramatist  to  use  pr 
but  he  is  the  first  to  demonstrate,  by  persistent  and  succe 
ttsc  of  it,  its   cl&im   to  l>e   the   received  vehicle  for   EngliiJ 
comedy.     And  the  secret  of  his  success  lies  in  bis  recogniti" 
of  thi!  truth,   the    impt-rfect   recognition  of  wltich  wealteni 
much  of  the  later  I'llixabethan  drama  and  retains  most  of  I 
predecessors'  work  at   a    level   of   hopeless  cruility^'the 
tliat,  just  as   the  action  of  the  stage   must  be  a  conceot 
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cswnceofrenl  lifi-,  to  its  diction  must  bo  intcniificd,  muflt  be 

infiued   with  more  point  and  rmnhfitii  and  forclhougbt    tlinn 

bdoogs    tu   comindn    talk,  if  it    is    in   cncbsin   altrntion  and 

orercome  uur  undeil v ifiji;  sense  tkat  tlit!  nholp  spn^taclc  is  only 

Biake-believe.     Befure  Sbaknpeure's  advent  the  dnwiiing  [wr- 

crptioa  of  this  had  tufBcienily  embodied  itself  in  our  drama,  - 

ID  tbe  'high  astounding  terms'  of  ^farlowe'a  trajgiedy  on   the 

oDc  hand,  in  the  roncrilcd  aniilbotic  dialogue  of  Ljiv's  commly 

on  iljr  olhrr.     On  both  of  these    did  Shakpspparp  fwien ;    in 

loUt  did  lir  find  nteftil  training  during  hi«  enrlipr  n-nrk.      Hut 

■bile  thv  inRurnec  of  Marlowe  toon    pasHrd  aivnj,  \\u:  proie 

oi  Ljiv  coloured   his  own  for  a  much  ion^L-r  |>eriud.     To  lb« 

•hiewd,  sensible,  or  witty  talk  of  Lyly's  characters  we  must  look 

M  the  chief  exemplar  for  the  lifelike  and  udmirable  dialogue 

•f Shakespeare's  ripest    work;    for    the    taJk  of  ilamlet    with 

Roteocnsntz  and  Guildcnslera,  or  of  Kent  with  Gloucrstcr,  no 

bn  than  for  thr  wiity  skiimishiug  of  Rosalind  with  Orlando, 

ts  Benedick  with  Beatrice. 

Here  is  a  it-nlt^nci-  or  two  from  the  Mlvice  of  the  old  cn>a«, 
isbjlla,  to  Phao  un  his  wooing  of  Sapnbo,  whose  lialf-cyDicnl 
Due  reminds  us  of  many  a  passage  in  '  Euphues ': — 
'Bee  |>fodigall  iu  prayscs  and  promiiea;  bouuLio  must  hare  a 
et,  and  pride  a  i^ift.  feauoukes  never  Bpn:ud  ili«ir  featbeiSt 
lien  they  ar«  Asttered  ;  and  gods  are  Mslilom  plunaed  if  they  be 
ihribpd.  There  is  noue  ao  foide,  that  thinketh  not  Lorfli>lfe  faire, 
■ , .  Write  and  jieraist  in  wriling ;  (hey  reode  moro  thiui  is  nritton 
,  and  write  lease  than  they  think  ...  If  shue  aeemci  at  tho 
1,  bee  not  discounkged.  I  tell  thoc  n  stran^je  thing,  women 
,  becauM  they  wdqKI  boe  ovcrcomo  r  foroo  thoy  call  it,  but  snoh 
force  tbey  accvunt  it,  that  oontinunlly  thur  stuHio  to  boo 
...  lint  beo  not  pinned  alwayes  ou  her  &1o«tci6  ;  ntrangcrs 
Icnme  umIkm,  wIii;o  daily  gncets  are  not  worth  a  rush  ...  If 
I  biTtt  %  rival),  bcc  patient ;  arte  lunst  winile  him  out,  not  tnalico ; 
,  \  nnt  might ;  bcr  change,  and  thy  oonstaucio.'  (*  Supho  and 
IW,'  Act  it.  ao.  4.) 

h  is  noticeable  bow  the  dramatic  form  modifies,  especially 
a  the  later  plays,  the  prolix  and  pedantic  tendencies  of  Lyly  ■ 
^}\r.  The  similes  grow  fewer,  the  soliloquies  somewhat  shorter. 
IKalogur  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  '  Euphucs,'  hut  the 
phys  abound  with  excellent  instances.  The  talk  hetween 
Sspho's  court- ladies  about  their  male  acquaintance,  for 
ilHance,  may  be  quoted  as  a  set-ofT  to  Sibylla's  maxims  : — 

'  SEleUt.     So,  DO,  men  are  good  aoulee  (poor  soules)  irlio  never 
iifuiie  but  with  their  oyee.  .  .  .  Give  mee  their  gifts,  not  their 
i;  •  graino  of  their  gidde  weigheth  downs  a  pound  of  their 
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'  Imiiena.    I  cannot  but  oftoutiiuoa  BUiil«  to  m.vaolfe  to  beue  tnea 
call  us  weake  vessels,  when  thcj-  prove  tbcrawlres  brok«n-heartod ; 
na  fmile,  wliea  thoir  thoughte  cannot  hang  togotlier;  eluilyiRg  nilh 
Woids  to  &tttcir,  wv\  with  bribes  to  hIIotc;  wlioa  weo  comtDonly 
tbi:dr  tCDgnee  in  their  pursox,  tboy  spoke  so  stmpliv 

'  SRleUi.     It  is  good  Hport  to  son  tbcm  want  matter :  for  (b«n 
tb«jr  to  good  mAncm,  Imving  nothing  in  tbeir  nuintbos   bat 
miVrM,  wearing  our  bant]*!  oiil  with  courtly  kicKingii,  irhon  their  wrt 
&Uo  in  ooiirtljr  diHcoimuH.     Now  rufliiig  thoir  kuiivH,  now  setting 
their  riiSen ;  then  giiising  with  their  L-ytw,  tlum  xighing  with  a  pririo 
wriog  by  thu  huucl ;  thiukiug  lis  liku  to  be  wuuixl  by  sigunt  and 
coremnniee. 

'  Etigr.nua.     Yet  wee,  when  we  swenro  with  our  nioutboK  va  oro  uot 
in  luvo  1  tliou  we  sigh  from  tbti  hetirt,  auil  pinu  in  lore.'    (Act  t.  sc.  ^ 

VVc  appeal  to  the  studi-nt  who  baa  waded  patiently  tbrouj 
the  earlier  volumes  of  Dodsley,  or  r&nsackcd  the  great  Itbrerie* 
for  work  not  included  in  that  invaluable  collection,  and 
bim  if  Ui^  can  repress  a  sigh  nf  relief  at)  Iir  turns  to  Lvlj 
bright  and  lucid  scenes  friiin  ibe  dull  obscenities,  ibe  dislmsinp 
attempts  at  tun,  the  »lipsbiKl,  incoherent,  pointless  and  poverty 
strickeo  talk  of  preceding  writers ;  and  whether  most  of  the 
dialogue,  even  of  writers  like  Marlowe,  doca  not  seem  poor  and 
stilted  by  the  side  of  these  Derroua,  witty,  polished  sentences  ? 

Lyiy's  debt  to  his  con  temporaries  can  never  be  exactly  deter-  > 
mined — he  owed  something,  we  think,  to  the  example  of"3 
Kichaid  Edwatiles — but  Lungbaine  and  mure  mnilern  wriler^Ki 
have  absurdly  overstate  bt»  obligation  U>  the  classics.  *  En—' 
diniion' owes  absolutely  nothing  to  Luciau's  dialogue  betweeiv^ 
the  Moon  and  Venus.  'Gailatbea' is  indebted  to  Ovid's 'Met*-_«| 
tnorphosea,'  Book  ix.  fab.  x.,  for  th«  bare  suggestion  of  a  paasioM^ 
between  two  giils,  one  of  whom  is  eventually  changed  into  « 
boy  ;  while  the  story  ol  a  virgin'tnbutc  In  a  sea-monster  has  oo^^ 
or  two  classical  representatives.  To  the  fragmentarv  lale  c^ 
Sappho,  Lyly  idds  the  court  an<I  courtiers  of  Syracuse,  thX"^ 
passion  of  Pbao,  the  crone  Sibylla,  the  machinery  uf  Veg(K:.M 
Vulcan,  and  Cupid  by  which  the  d^nmiemeni  is  effected  ;  whi^Sii 
the  shy  treading  of  the  pair  on  lore's  delicate  ground  can  ha-  -m 
owed  little  to  the  frank  abandonment  of  Sappho's  passion 
Ovid's  Epistle.  'Mydas'  is  said  to  be  indebted  to  Apulci^  ^ 
'  Golden  As*,'  probably  because  tliat  title  appears  succinctly  -; 
combine  the  tale  of  his  fatal  gift  with  that  of  his  punishmci^H^ 
by  Apollo — the  earliest  known  instance  of  an  irate  poet  te'  tvf 
Hating  on  a  stupid  critic.  But  the  epithet '  golden '  is  no  part-^-  < 
the  original  title,  merely  the  appreciative  tribute  of  postef^^(; 
Alidas  IS  not  even  mentioned  in  the  De  Atino, and  Li ly's  p  J*t 
has  none  of  the  pathetic  power  or  mystic  beauty  of  Apulci- Ci^ 
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ftmnut  fnble.  Xor  dors  he  appetir  to  bavo  used  Ludan's  <'ar1icT 
venion,  Aomtkk  v'Ovo^;  but  limply  the  lllh  Book  of  Ovid'i 
'  KfetaDMirphnsu,'  which  be  follows  slmott  cxaclljr  while  ndnpting 
It  as  n  politicftl  lAtirc.  Fnr  '  AlrxnndcT  and  CnmpupK '  lie  hnd, 
DO  doubt,  fulk-r  nutbority  in  Greek  bisUiry,  nnd  in  Pliny't  story 
aboat  ApelW  in  the  tenth  chupl^r  of  his  hook  '  De  pictura.' 
For  the  olher  three  plays  no  source  tias  been  suggested. 

LyI}',  like  Edwardcs,  is  always  deprecating  in  his  prologues 
the  '  application  of  pastimes,' the  attaching  of  political  or  per- 
sonal significance  to  his  pieces.  But  the  dramatists  knew  very 
well  what  attraction  such  veiled  allusion  lent  tu  their  work. 
Only  they  mutt  ditanit  the  licenser's  suspicion,  and  secure 
immunity  from  the  legal  penalties.  The  dream  related  by 
Badymion  is  an  obvious  allegory  of  the  dangers  to  which 
Rtizabclh  was  exposed  from  ibe  opponents  of  her  religion  and 
the  supporters  of  Mary  Stuart ;  while  the  whole  play  is  a  deli- 
cate treatment  of  the  royal  partiality  for  Leicester. 

'Snpfanand  Phan  *  probably  alludes,  as  Mr.  Fleay  suggests, 
to  that  long  conflict  in  KUxabetb'*  mind  as  to  her  union  with 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  ijuitted  Kngland  finally  on  February 
6,  1582.  Midas,  with  his  wide  dominions,  his  gold  mines  in 
'  the  utmost  parts  of  the  west,'  bis  ships  that  make  the  sea  groan 
under  their  number,  and  his  fruitless  designs  on  the  heroic 
■slanders  of  Lesbo*,  is  an  obvious  allegory  of  Philip  of  Spain. 
Its  performance  was  prohibited  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
Comedies  of  which  the  Spanish  ambassa<loT  had  complained  as 
•atirizing  his  master.  In  'Love's  Metamorphosis.'  composed 
ptobnhlv  after  1590,  allegory  nppc.-irs  in  another  shape,  Ceres' 
description  of  Famine  at  the  Ix-ginning  of  the  Second  Act  being 
Rtodelled  on  a  similar  description  in  the '  Induction '  contributed 
by  Sackrille  to  the  '  Mirrour  for  Magistrates.' 

But  iavcnttt'e  force  and  allusive  ingenuity  were  not  in  Lyiy's 
Case  aupplrmcnled  by  any  marked  degree  of  constructive  skill. 
He  is  no  master  of  plot.  The  action  in  most  of  bis  pict^^s  is  too 
simple,  and  such  sulmnlinatc  actions  as  he  introduces  lie  too 
Btuch  aloof.  He  fails  to  give  organic  ctmnection  to  the  diflerent 
elements,  and  to  maintain  a  due  interaction.  In  '  Campaspc,' 
for  instance,  what  have  the  group  of  philosophers  and  tbeir 
WT%'anis  to  do  with  Alexander,  Apelles,  and  the  beautiful 
tsptive?  In'Sapho  and  Pbao  '  neither  Trachinus  and  Pandion, 
aor  the  witty  Mifeta  and  her  companions,  are  anything  to  the 
ptrpoae  of  the  royal  passion  ;  they  arc  the  mentst  adjuncts 
tbrimghout.  The  Alchemist  and  the  Aslroliiger  with  their 
mpeclive  boys,  in  '  Ciallatheo,'  are  not  given  the  faintest  shadow 
of  a  cnnnectinn  with  the  story  of  the  hideous  tribute  to  be  paid 
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to  the  monttpr  A^ar  knd  the  attcmpU  to  invade  it.     *  EiuUmioa' 
is  belter  ppt  logclhcr,  but  crca  here  Sir  Topbac  ami  hi*  per»e- 
rulora  remain  outtiii<!  tbc  plot.     A   grave  incHDsixteni'v,    too, 
appuarx  in  ibe  l'u<-t  that,  though  ICiKifinion  hm  tlept  fur  '  foni« 
yeeres,"  the  reality  of  this  internal  being  pointed  b_v  the  growth 
of  the  Iwig  he  leaned  against  into  a  tree,  none  of  ibe  otbCT,^ 
charactera  have  aged  at  all     Cynibia  was,  of  conne,  Mcorc  qfl 
an  immortality  of  youth  and  braaty  ;  but  the  pages  still  possea^^ 
their   pagehood  and  impudence,  Scmele's  ebarms  are  sttll  Hut 
ohjetrt  of  ardent  passion,  ami  Tellns  has  lived  but  '  few  yec 
In  '  .Moth<-r  Homhie  '  the  Mli-mpt  at  greater  intricacy'  of  pint 
warred  by  ton  much  funnality  and  a  want  of  necessity  in 
links  he  strives  to  create.     Wv  have  three  young  couples  wb 
fortUDcs  are  fairly  intertwined,  four  icheinitig  fathers,  two  old 
women  (one  a  witch  and  somewhat  Qc«dlcsB),  and  four  rascally 
pagos,  by  whose  agency,  and  the  discovery  ol  a  child  •changing, 
tbc  loving  couples  arc  duly   united.     Hut  this  large  numl»er  of 
drataali*  jiersonK  shows  his  lack  of  architectonic  faculty  :  there 
is  gross  improbability  in  the  device  by  which  the  *  old  buddies ' 
are  deceived;  and,  as  Haxlitt  jM>inted   out,   the  rambUngs  of 
idiocy  are  painful  rather  thaii  ludicrous,  and  no  proper  subject 
for  comedy,     ^'ct  the  play  has  good  comic  situations,  and  Livia 
utters  some  shrewd  and  sensible  remarks.      It  is  his  only  attciopi, 
with  tbc  exception  of  the  '  Cainpasi>e,'  to  depict  real  life  ;  and 
he  locates  its  sc-ene  at  Rochester  in  his  own  county.     In  '  Lore's  ^ 
letainorphosis'  he  returns  to  his  nympbn,  sbeplirnls,  and  god—^ 
'  desses.     tiere,  too,  we  trace  an  (liTort  to  pursue  several  interests,^ 
but  their  connection  is  of  tlie  flimsiest.     Throughout  his  wotkaj 
the  farcical  scenes  detach  themselves  far  tt>o  readily  from  tbc^i 
context,  betraying  the  author's  deliberate  purpose  of  infutia^^, 
merriment,  and  of  giving  an  opportunity  to  one  or  two  pr«-^ 
cot-iou*  lads  among  the  Paul's  or  Chapel  Children. 

Nor  can  I.yly  be  called  a  master  of  character.  To  his  defectta", 
in  this  res|>ect  two  general  exceptions  must  lie  inaile.  Hi.K  i 
life  brought  him  into  daily  contact  lioth  with  boys  and  womencst 
and  he  seizes  with  great  fidelity  the  su]>erficial  traits  of  botlirf^ 
From  ihe  former  depth  of  character  was  hardly  to  be  ezpecudE>i| 
We  get  in  Ljly  the  perfect  picture  of  the  Court-page,  prccocioiK.*i 
compound  of  mischief  and  swagger,  always  batching  some  lucr^s"^ 
live  scheme,  some  piece  of  gratuitous  impertinence,  some  pnc»4| 
tical  joke  on  a  recognized    butt,  secure  m    his  youth  and  thczf  | 

Jtoteciion  of  an  indulgent  master — the  same,  prccisciv,  as  he  C 
rawn  by  Nash  in  his  novel  'Jacke  Wilton.'     All  tliese 
have  high  spirits — a  marvel  to  the  reader,  for  they  seldom  rea 
tbc  wit  after  which  they  strain,  nor  do  thej  ever  attain  ii^^ 
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tnnat«  unconscious,  bumour  of  Launce  and  Launcelol.     Ai  to 
a«n  LtIv  girn  us  oalj  their  oatwarcl  busk  of  wit,  raillcrr, 
tlirtAtion.     It  is 

'  Woman  in  lier  iioiiTB  of  ease, 
Uneertaio,  007,  autt  hanl  to  pleoae,' 

tC  he  paints ;    the  iepida  et   dicacula  puelfa,  woman  on  hvr 

kl  and  supcrlicial  sidr.     He  never  CAUghl,  as  Greene  did  to 

'•(tine  extent,  their  power  of  tenderness    nnd    sweelnesi,  their 

beaven)^'  timidity',  tbeir  fidelit}-  nnd  Ki-lf-i.-K-riruc     Hut  in  their 

quips  and  pretenei-s,  tht^tr   foitiles  and  wenknesM.'*,  lie  it  quite 

U  home.     The  languorous  despuirs  ol  Sappho,  the  Ay  mutual 

■ppToacbes  of  Gallathea  and  Phillida,  the  lament  of  Hcsbe  con- 

tltmonl  M  death  as   the  most  beautiful,  the  lament  of  Hwbc 

•Vlirered  from  <lisi(h  bocause  there  is  a  fairer  than  she,  the  girls' 

sbrewd  pereeption  of  male  vanity  nnd  emptiness  ami  their  enn- 

fruioo  to  each  other  of  their  own  weakm^ss — all  thi^e  form  a  fint 

awl  admirable,  if  onlv  a  une-»ided,  delinenlion  of  the  feminine 

cbtraeter  in  l^nn;lisb  drama.     He  is  no  ^reat  master  of  woman's 

■Mia re :   he  has  no  reliable  compass  lo  guide  bitu  amid  these 

'winds  and  waters.'     He  knows  nothing  of  the  storms  and  hot 

dluis  of  passion,    nothing    of    the    still    clear    depths    where 

liearen's  faw  is  mirrorwl.      A  gentle  breeiw.  now  sportive,  now 

Isngnid  and  heavy  with  roses  ;  a  surface,  broken  into  a  thousand 

*faHtling  ripples — this  is  his  repri^srntnlion  of  woman.     And 

Wen  in  the  case  of  his  boys  nnd  hi*  women  he  is  liable  to  much 

the  (awe  critioisui  ns  in  his  other  cl.tss* characters.     He  cannot  t^ 

Teally  differentiate :  be  attempts  it,  but  does  not  succeed.     His 

parsonages  have  a  general  appropriateness  to  their  position,  aod 

that  is  all  :  there  are  no  half-lights  and  subtle  nuaticfs,  there  is 

no  de*elopment.     Sir  Tophas  is  perhaps  the  only  character  that 

stands  out  vividtr,  and   he  dors    so  simply    by  reason   of   bis 

■ncicdible  absurdity.     This  general  blurring  of  the  outlines  of 

hit  characters  is  due  jiartly  to  the  likeness  of  their  speech,  for 

•U  are  more  or  less   witty  ;  partly,  perhaps,  lu  the  fact   thai 

laisy  of  them  are  supernatural  ]>enonagea,  whose  portraiture 

dnuDds  a  certain  indistinctness;  but  chiedy  to  his  perpetual 

kbit  of  arranging  them  in  groups.     The  distinction  between 

(Knp  sJld  group  is  more  one  of  outwaid  lircuinsianie  thnn  of 

BUnte;  and  the  difTrrrnce  he  tries  to  show  iKlwi^en  individual 

BMtnbers  of  any  groap  is  destroyed  by  the  fact  of  tbeir  alwaya 

Jpprariag    together   and    talking   of   the    same    themes.     Is  a 

Dynpb  in  lore  or  beloved,  her  two  or  three  friends  repeat  her 

pusiun  nr  her  disdain :  Chrysippus,  Aristotle,  and  the  rest  (cz- 

op  Diogenes)  display  a  collective  consciousness  that  tbev  hn.\e 
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been  iBbellud  '  philosojihori '  at  ilic  nuUet  :.and  etimiette  MeniK 
t«  furtiid  a  page  attempting:  an  escapade  alone.  Pertinpis  ibs 
nearest  appnwich  to  di&tiaciion  between  the  members  of  ^^ 
groLip  is  found  in  MidW  three  councillors, — Eristus,  Martius-^H 
and  Alollacritr's.  The  defect  is  felt  Bnmcwhat  less  in  the  iirci:^ 
I  pU/S  which  profess  i>i  imitate  real  life :  in  '  Mother  Bombic,^^ 
especial!}',  the  three  couples  are  fairlj'  ilistinguishe<l.  But  play  - 
nfler  ptay  presents  the  same  inevitable  balance  of  group  againcr^ 
^>up,  the  same  personage  who  presides  Uv  right  of  posilioir^ 
rather  than  of  character,  the  same  witch  or  hermit  in  the  back- 
ground. Shakespeare,  in  his  imitAtion  of  ibis  grouping  <>l 
characters  and  this  repetition  of  relation  or  situation  in  succes- 
sive plan's,  learns  to  avoid  monotony  by  variety  of  portrailura 
and  by  interaction  of  the  different  membcra.  The  fortunes  aniF  ' 
characters  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  are  distinct:  of  their  tirc^ 
servants  one  represents  wit,  the  other  humour:  while  theiK  - 
mistresses  difTer  in  position  and  character,  and  are  at  first  un. 
■qiutinted.  Adding  Gratiano  ti>  Bassanio,  and  Nerissa  to  Porti 
I  he  takes  care  that  the  relation  be  m>l  precisely  the  same;  moreover, 
be  makes  Graliano  aid  in  Jessica  a  elopement,  and  gives  him 
distinction  in  his  open  mockery  of  all  that  savours  of  Puritanism.— 

But  Lyly's  ioamlity  to  vitalize  his  creations  retains  th 
I  always  on  a  somewhat  mechanical  level.  We  cannot  really 
pbclievc  in  them ;  we  never  hear  the  vibration  of  passion'] 
deepest  notes.  What  an  opportunity  lost  is  that  of  the  riv*Ixy" 
of  Alexander  and  Apelles  for  the  beautiful  (.'atnpasjx!  1  what 
dramatic  conflict  we  might  have  had  between  magnanimity  and 
passion  !  Pliiiy  suggests  it,  but  Lyly  cannot  follow  the  sagger 
tion.  He  cannot,  in  fact,  get  away  from  the  artificial,  or  pierce 
the  crust  of  courtly  manner  and  observance.  Hit  characters 
gambol  or  saunter  gracefully  through  an  ideal  world,  devoid 
of  humour,  devoid  of  suffering  and  all  the  kindly  stcrnneas  of 
real  life.  It  is  here  that  he  is  so  far  inferior  to  his  great  pupil. 
Even  in  those  earliest  plays  where  ShakcspeAie  is  mint  in- 
fluenced by  his  structural  tendencies,  there  is  a  humour,  a 
humanity,  behind  the  trifling,  the  jokes,  and  the  aSt-clations,  to 
which  I^yly  in  his  ripest  work  never  attains;  and,  in  'Love's 
Labour's  Lost,'  an  obvious  satire  of  the  notion  that  cuurtly 
society,  its  sayings  and  doings, — the  very  spbera  of  LvlyS 
excellence, — was  lilc  in  any  real  sense  at  all. 

But  the  discretion  of  Shakespenre  nneds  no  illustration  ;  nor 
shall  we  he  suspected  of  wishing  to  disparage  a  genius,  in  oar 
love  and  adminttion  of  which,  *  on  this  side  idolatry,'  we  are 
second  to  none,  if  we  cimcluile  with  a  brief  enumeration  of  some 
reminiscences  of  Ljly's  pla^salturdcd  by  his  own.   For  Beatrice's 
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ntirical  wit  vte  have  nircailv  (|u(iti.il  a  lUggeftivK  |>aMng(!  frtim 

'Eupbues* ;  and  all  tlttnv  nuineruus  sittulion*  wlit-re  a  sbaqi- 

viti«d  womaa  has  tb«  b«st  of  a  man  raa^  owe  some  thing  to 

Scmelc,   Mileta,   Pipenetta,  or  some  olher.      The  preieatioua 

Sir  Tophas,  the  ridicul*  of  him  by  the  page«,  and  his  pairing 

«ith  Bago*  AW  the  originals  of   the  nia);nificent  Armado,  of 

his  reUtion  with  Moth,  and  of  his  drclrniion  upi>n  the  country- 

■cncb  Ja4^(ja''ni-ltft  ;  n-)iil<!  FnlxtafT  xh.imt  both  Toplinit'  groNtncst 

wdCorsiti^V  punishment  bv  L-lvish  pinrbing.    Some  faint  ici(-m- 

Usoce  to  the  '  Master  ('onsiable  *  of  '  Kudiiniun  '  may  he  traced 

u  Dosberrj  :  aoin«  sujfgesliona  for  Benedick's  rumiaatioos  on 

Cluidiio,  or  Enobarbus*^  on  Antony,  may  be  found  in  Parmenio't 

URient  over,  and   Hephs-stion'a    remonstrance   wilh,  the  love- 

frticred  Aleiandrr.     Timon  snd  Apemantus  recall  Alexander 

ftiid  Dingrnrs:  the  gprighttr  banter  of  Lorenzo  and  JeHica  nmd 

Out  wbollv  disilnin  Frotrji  and  Pctulint.     The  three  ftnnmaunid 

vhephenls  and   tlieir  njmphs  in  the  Arcadia  of  *  Lore's  Meta- 

xnorpbosis'  find  ritality  and  distinction  when  transferred  to  tbe 

J'orest  of  Arden  as  Audrey  and   William,  Phoebe  and  Silvius, 

Jfosalind  and  Orlando.       The  lark    ivho  clapa    her    wings    at 

heaven's  gates  in   Trico's  ioag  in  'Campaspe,'  mounts  thitber 

again   some   thirty  years  after  to  forward   the  suit  of  Cloten. 

-Apelles  Itsim*  untaught  the  lesson  the  Duke  gives  i«  Valentine, 

ifaat  '  starr«s  are  to  ht-  looked  at,  not  rttncbcM)  at.'     The  sc^ene  in 

'GalJatbea'  (iii.  1)  where    Diana's  nymphs,  entering  one  by 

one,  confess  their  broken  vow,  and  agree  to  pursue  their  passion) 

lias  often  been  (juoied  as  the  original  of  thai  between  the  four 

aachoriles,  which  is,  dramatically,  the  best  in  *  Love's  Labour's 

last.'     VtoU  in  bcr  page's  dress,  half  absently  confessing, 

'  I  am  all  tbe  dangfalers  of  my  father's  bouse. 
And  all  the  bntbera  too,' 

RDUnda  Ds  strongly  of  Phillida's  forgetfulness  in  a  similar 
■inttioa  (iii.  2):  'My  father  had  but  one  daughter,  and 
iWnfore  1  could  have  no  sister.*  Licio,  cataloguing  bis 
nisiress'a  features  and  propeiiies  in  the  second  scene  nf 
•iljdas,'  gives  hints  to  Speed  in  the  'Two  Gentlemen.' 
Slidaa'  reflection,  '  What  should  1  doc  with  a  world  of  grotind 
vhme  body  must  Ik;  content  with  seaven  foot  of  earth  ? '  (iii.  1,) 
*ucfa  is  anticipated  by  Diogenes'  warning  to  Alexander  in 
'Campupe,'  v,  4,  p.  14.*),  is  echoed  in  a  later  conqueror's 
-"*i»"  apostrophe  of  the  'ill-weaved  ambition'  of  the  Percy, 
■cene  in  the  hovel  in  'Lear'  confers  immortality  on 
led  Silena's  mistake  ('Mother  RomlnV,'  iv.  2)  of 
I  joiot-»tool.     Sporanius,  interrupting   the    tn>tb- 
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plight  of  Livia  «n<!  Candiut  (i.  3,  p.  55),  iny%  satiricslly,  'Go 
jj^ive  yOM  yoy,  Cnndiui:  I   wni  wutilt  the  bidding   to   dinneTfl 
ihuugb    n«l   wortbjr  l"   be-  of  the  counsell ' :  aad  Slmkr«pcnre, 
usio^  ihe  same  dramutic  motive  of  opposition  bctwripn  voutbful 
inclination  and  parental  wisb,  and  tbe  same  drunntic  interrup- 
tion, makes  Polison<?s  tell  Florizcl — 

*  Methinks  a  fatbar 
le  at  the  uuplial  nf  his  sod  a  gnost 
That  beat  bvc^uincs  tho  tablo' — 

and  ur^e  bis  ri^ht  to  '  bold  some  cnuntel  in  sacb  •  busines 
Ttir  suppressed  wrath   of  Piisius'   'Soft,  Ltvia,  take  me   will) 
yoa '  (p.    85),  is  exactly-  repeated  in  Capulct's  '  Soft !  take 
with  vuu,'  in  rogaix)  to  Juliet's  opposition  ;  and  the  i/rn 
of  the    plaj*,    turning    on    mark*    of  the    jwraon,    be&rv    some 
KseiiibUncc  to  thai  of  '  Cvitibcline.'     Lsstl)-,  Lvl>'s  complnint 
in  the    Prologuo   to  'Campa»iie,'  that  an  author,  like  a  torch, 
consumes  himself  in  Ki>i"^  I'^t''*  '"  others,  is  patallclw!  nra^ 
the   beginning  of  'Measure   (or   Measure'  by  the  linn*  whi<"" 
declare  that  such  it  the  divine  intention. 

Of  these  mcmblanccs  which  suggest  themselves  to  ns,  a  fe 
were  nnlrd    by    Fairh<iit  and  others,  a  few  more    by    the  Ut 
Mr.  J.  A.  Symomis  in  his  work  on  'Shakespeare's  Predecessor 
The  latter,  alone  among  reuent  critics,  appears  to  us  to  recognise 
in  any  adeiiuate  deicree  the  originality  of  Lyly's  work.       W^. 
hail  in  Lyiy  (be  first  of  English   writers   to   pay   syttemAtU^| 
attention   to  prose  style;    (be    first   to    take   (be    bold  step   <vP^ 
picturing   the   modern   rather  than  the   anttqae ;  the  first   v* 
write   play*  at   once  cleanly,  coherent,   bright,  and    smootfa; 
the  first  to  present  to  us  on  the  stage  woman  in  all   her  charm 
of  grace  and  wit  and  laughter;  the  first  to  utilixn  and  insist  on 
love  and  love-makitig  a*  the  grund  jierennial  source  of  interest 
in  fiction;  the  first  founder,  finally,  ot  that  'oollece   of  wit- 
crackers'    whose  daring  gaiety  has  lightened   for  Englishmen 
(he  weight  and  seriousness  of  life  from  the  days  of  Coogreve 
ttnd  Sheridan  to  those  of  our  own.     Mille  hf^et  ornattu,  milie 
decfttUr  habr,t.     Thick  as  lies  the  dust  of  oblivion  on  the  life 
and  work  nf  John  Lyly,  wide  as  is  the  gulf  that  separates  tb 
old  Klixabetban  from  ourselves,  it  is  to  his  initiative  that 
are  indebted  for  many  a  characteristic  of  our  modem  litermtn 
it  is  in  him  (ba(  we  may  recognize  (he  first  faint  gUfomerioj 
of  the  spirit  of  (o-day. 
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Act.  VI.— 1.  G/i  Orrfiiiirfi"  Cttvalcare. 

Naplci,  IbSO. 
i.  Thf  J'oare  Chiffya  Offices  belot^tpuj  /O  H^sematukijipr, 

Thorns*  Blundevile.     London,  ISti.'r. 

3.  Le  Afaneifff  R<nfai.     Vat  Anloinc  riuvincl.     Paris,  1623. 

4.  Tht  Stamper  of  F(«dinff,  Drfttiitf/,  and  Drainitt^  <(f  Harte*^ 
jrc,  Bjr  William  Carendiih,  Marquis  of  Newcastle.  Loft- 
<!on,  1658. 

i.  Eeoie  tie  CavaUrie.     Par  Fr.   Kobicboa  de   la  Guerinicre. 

P«i»,  1733. 
6t  "Die    liiit</ry    iiml    Art    of   JJortemamAip. 

Bcrcnper.     London,  1771, 


By    Ricbaid 


F'  tk«  followiuf;  p^i"*  ■>  >!*  prupused  lo  ditcius  what  the  fox* 
bonier  or  ili«  tteeplechace  rider  might  call  the  pedaatrjr.j 
of  bonemanabip,  and  to  treat  riding  not  as  a  sport,  but  as  «a 
an,  A  bctur  title  than  Ibc  *  An  of  Horsemanship '  would 
firrbaps  bavr  b«en  iho  'Art  of  tbr  Manege'  or  'Thi*  Haute 
£ooIe.'  But  both  these  expressions  might  bave  given  rise  to  the 
mistaken  idea  that  we  were  about  to  deal  with  a  purely  French 
nvtmn  of  liaining  the  borae,  whereas,  as  we  hope  to  show,  tbe 
Prencfa  bare  learnt  as  much  from  as  in  tliR  post  as  wc  from 
tbem,  while  both  of  us  arc  deeply  indebted  to  the  Italians  of  tbs 
RcDaissaucK.  If  Finnoe  can  point  to  the  name*  of  her  great 
boracmcD — La  Hruur,  PluvincI,  and  (lucriniuiL' — -we  tnui  witb 
equal  pride  and  justice  claim  that  uur  Blundevile  wrote  bis 
•roure  Chiefysi  CJJfices  belonging  to  llor«emaD»liipi>e'  nearly 
twenty-eight  years  before  Solomon  de  La  Brouo  produced  his 

*  Cavelcrice  Francois'  in  1593,  and  that  John  Astlcy  brought 
uat  bis  '  Art  of  Kiding '  (founded  upon  '  II  Cavalcrizzo '  of 
Claudio  Corte)  in  15S4,  thirty-nine  years  before  the  superb 

*  Maacige  Kn\al'  of  Antoine  Fluvinel  apjH^aml  in  16*23.  But 
it  were  suirii:ient  lu  rest  the  case  for  our  originnlity  entirely 
BpOD  tbe  masterpiece  of  the  .\hir<)uis  of  Xeivcastle, 

Tbe  fact  in  that  borsemanabip  as  an  art  has  alwav*  been 
cosmopoUtan  and  eclectic.  Born  originally  in  Greece,  it  bad 
io  rcQascence  in  Italy,  and  Grisoni  and  Fiaschi  must  be 
acknowledged  the  trwt  fathers  of  the  art,  however  ready  we  may 
be  tci  admit  that  tbe  Courts  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV.,  by 
early  adoption  of  tl)c  ofTspring^,  ndnrned  its  development  witb 
the  cooTtly  grace:,  luttrr,  ami  utlianity  of  French  inllui-nci-  which 
Idle  (he  auncye  the  ait  of  princes,  as  another  nation  and  age 
k  hawking  ih«--  sport  of  kings. 

"ni«y 
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•They  sty,"  wrote  Ben  Jostaoa,  'PriiKft  Icftm  no  Art  linly, 
thn  Art  <^  Bonemantkip.  The  reason  is,  tbo  bnvo  Bout  is 
llnltcrfr.     Ho  will  throw  ft  P/-i»r«  *8  soon  as  Lis  groom.' 

Tb«  Greek  theory  »f  I'ducAtion,  as  we  find  il  in  I'lxto,  wai 
n  iwofuld  kind  :  '  one  ot  g^mnutic*  reltiting  to  tbe  body, 
otber  of  muilc  for  the  iiiJtu  uf  a  gmid  stale  »f  the  soalj 
briefly,  as  Mr.  Pater  ex  pTes*t-s  it,  'a  gyoioasiic  fuunl  in  muui 
This  systrm  of  education  the  Greeks  applied  no  less  to  tl 
training  of  horsrs  than  of  men.  In  tbe  earlirsi  extant  trealii 
on  Hiding,  Xennphon  pointed  out  that  liorictoanfhip,  Hli 
dancing,  was  deprn<tent  fundatnen tally  on  llic  play-impu 
that  fur  anything  tn  be  dune  well  it  must  Ik.-  done 
pleasure ;  *  what  the  h<H-se  dnes  under  compulsion  U  di 
wilhoui  understanding,  and  there  is  no  beauty  in  it  any  nud 
than  if  one  should  whip  and  spur  a  dancer."  The  bort«  mix 
benimc  nn  ariisi.  too,  in  hia  manner,  and  use  bis  limbs  wil 
rhylhmiral  freedom.  1 

So  far  WAS  this  carried  that  Athcnirus  relnii's  bow  il 
Sybarites  taught  even  their  horses  to  danre  at  their  feasts  I 
tbe  music  nf  tlie  flute ;  and  on  one  occasion  their  enemies  |1 
their  knowledge  of  this  habit  to  humorous  account,  by  takin 
out  ttute-plavers  to  battle  and  winning  the  cacalry  over  hi  thej 
side  by  causing  the  horses  to  dance  to  a  favourite  air,  just 
the  Fioi  I'iper  played  the  rats  of  llamrln  into  the  W  c*er. 

Xenophon  nnticipales  the  later  refinements  of  the  miuier/« 
another  respect,  by    advocating  persuasion  and    sympathy 
training  a  colt  rather  than  the  force  ami  cruelty  which  prev, 
in  the  early  Italian  School;  but  in  his  directions  be  does  j 
advance    beyond    the    simple    exercises    of  the    circle  or 
(aa  bis  latest  translator  ien<ler»  the  word  w^Sij)  and  tbe  ' 
uthonglt  going    minutely   into   the  question  of  changing 
Tile  only  paces  of  the  horse  known  to  the  Greeks  seem  to 
bel^n  the  walk,  trot,  and  gallop. 

We  nee<l  merely  stop  amongst  the  Romans  to  obserV' 
the  term  of  *  riding  the  gn^at  horse '  (which  was  in  consta 
in  England  tilt  the  eighteenth  crntury  to  express  man^^ 
it  borrowed  from  the  Latin  maynm  ermttx,  and  that  ou 
'canter'  is  by  some  derived  from  the  Latin  cantherioH  oi 
horar,  and    not,  as  by  Dr.  Johnson,  from  the    pace    u 
pilgrims  riding  to  Canterbury.     The  Komans,  with  the 
of  tbe  practical,  regarded  horsemanship  more  from  the 
view  of  war  and  of  loromotion.    VVIint  tittle  attention  il 
to  the  pure  art  of  riding  was  confined  to  the  circus, 
circus,  as  we  know,  siKin    fell    into  the  hands  uf  pn 
Bthlctvs,  when  riding,  like  dancing,  came  to  be  regar 
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rile  ut.     Vet  there  was  a  time  wben  swkwsrdneu  on  bone* 
back  had   bc«n   as   much   a   reproach  to  a  Rnmnn  jouth  ax 

*  Neqne  eqoitara  neo  lit«rM  scire.' 

One  otlier  Ivpu^v  we  have  inh<!rttc«)  from  Koinnn  riding. 
The  ^ame  ni palus,  or  jiillar-plav,  vrhirli  conitsled  in  ihmwing 
a  Uoce  at  a  pillar  aud  slrikinf^  it  in  a  particular  place,  gave 
w»j  to  the  qtiitana,  a  development  <>f  patut.  Hence  came  to  us 
tbe  mediaeval  exercise  of  the  'quinlanie,' tvhich  to  this  ilaj' 
tartiTCs  in  the  exercise  of  beads  and  posts  that  forms  part  of 
tbcmrricalum  of  our  military  riding  sehnal. 

The  tan  of  the  Koman  Kmpin:  »el,  m  to  speak,  in  th«  East, 
Biwl  it  is  tn  Btiantium  w<-  must  turn  nur  etet  for  the  conlinua- 
tiooof  the  art  of  lioriemansbip  as  of  the  l''in<^  Arts.  In  Con- 
Hantiaople  accxirdingl;r  we  find  that  ibe  );aines  were  augmenietl 
bt  feats  of  horsemanship,  derived  partly  from  the  Arabs,  who 
hid  lor  so  many  centuries  idolized  their  horscSi,  and  partly  from 
ihe  Koman  Cinrus  :  and  to  (hrtc  f;amrs  were  joined  the  French 
iporti  known  as  amjlictus  GalUci,  which  were  carried  on  in 
Francis  in  ^n-at  splemlour  undrr  ('bailes  the  Bold  (a.D.  840). 
il  is  interestini^  to  notv  that  Italy,  which  bad  furnished  tho 
fimniine  capital  with  anisi«,  was  in  the  twelfth  centurj'  to 
Mceitre  in  return  some  companies  of  Byxantine  circus  riders 
vLo  mtled  at  Naples,  which  thus  became  the  home  of  horse- 
Manthip  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Dorinf*  the  CrusatJes  and  throughout  the  early  Middle  A^es 
tU  reference*  to  horsemanship  are  lew  and  far  hctwrcn.  Certain 
Utfdi  of  hor*<-«  were,  it  is  true.,  in  rrqucit,  but  always  with 
•  new  to  their  use  in  war,  and  not  to  their  beauty  in  time 
ftfmot.  In  the  thirteenth  century  Urunetto  Latini,  in  his 
'Tnnr  d«  Mates  Choscs,'  thus  speaks  of  the  various  breeils 
*f  bones  in  vapte : — 

'Q  jr  s  choTaux  do  plasieurs  ntimivriM:  lua  uuh  laat  de*<rirn  paai 
b  Mstnt ;  1(31  BUtrtiN  ponr  ebovanehnr  a  I'ahtn  d«  son  oorpg,  eoDt 
fllcfrDU  (qui  s'appclaient  aoMii  aaAte^irt,  Ao^setiee*};  toe  antreii  unt 
(on  Gourtaute)  |)gur  HOinnui  porter.' 


It  was,  b«wert-r,  the  dawn  of  chivalry  (as  its  name  implies), 
■luch,  by  assuming;  for  its  exercises  the  similituilc  of  war,  made 
odtiv  a  uew  art,  ihenocforih  inseparable  from  the  isiucaiion 
ttfqobility  and  from  gentle  hrcoling. 

b  the  *  Livrc  des  FaiU '  of  the  Chevalier  Jean  le  Maingre, 
Site  dc  Boucicault,  Marshal  of  Fraiii'e,  we  catch  a  j^Iiinpse  of 
Ibe  jnsitiun  which  orn.imt-nl.'vl  horsemanship  bad  reached  in 
Piuce  St  tbo  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 

ceniiiTj — 
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century  —  it   milange   of  raultiog   and   acrobatic    skill, 
youn^  gvnllrman 

'B'ean^it  a  caillir  (Huitor)  sur  iin  coiimiur  tout  anor  :  iV-^ui,  sailLut 
sans  mottro  l<!  pinl  Ti  I't^lrii-r,  xiir  iin  coimit^r  nrnii-  do  toafe-a  piteea; 
ttoin,  ii  an  grand  Itunmiu  niuiiti;  mir  ttii  grniid  chttval,  Kiillait  tie  torre 
A  cliovanchciii  (ctLlifHiiTcli»ii)  mir  Ick  Rpuiiku,  i:n  prcmaDt  to  <lit  homme 
par  la  tnaiiolto  ii  iiiui  luain  hiuin  autru  ktrnntago :  itetii,  en  mcttanl  one 
main  enr  Varron  du  In  at-Ilo  il'iiii  gruud  conntior,  ct  I'nntro  Mn|>ril«  lea 
0Teill<;«,  In  ]>ivunit  [iitr  lua  oriuH  en  [il<ui]i:  turn!  ct  Kaillnit  d«  I'aatn 
part  do  cimmior.' 

In  the  (lu^'B  of  Kabelaii,  ihat  mirror  of  niedixvalisin,  hor 
mnnihip  bad  alrcatly  mado  considerable  atiidei.  In  tbe  wluc:a- 
tion  of  Pantagruel,  riding  tvot  to  be  a  promineDt  feature  from 
very  earliest  cliildhood  :  Tint  by  means  of  a  wooden  burse  ;  and 
later^  on  rrnrliing  yvni*  of  ditcretion,  under  the  tuition  of  an 
ttev^tr  ijijniiKinlit,  hv  is  to  practise  all  the  fL-ats  of  borsrmanabip 
to  which  tbe  then  evolving  manei/e  had  attaini-d  ; —  ' 

■  And  with  thum  a  yonug  gcjitltnnnn  of  Tuuniuo,  named 
Esquiro  UymiuMt,  who  taught  hita  tli«  nrt  of  riding.  Ubaaging  tba 
his  clothdf,  ho  rudt*  a  KapW  uuurKc.r,  Dutch  Itonssiu,  a  Spaniali 
gennet,  a  b:Lrbud  or  ttapiM-d  stvcO,  tlion  a  light  fluct  boRc,  onto  wbtiiu 
he  gavu  «  hiindrud  Cnrierue,  uiitdi:  bini  go  tho  high  Knnlta,  boundod  iu 
the  air,  frci*  a  ditch  with  a  skip,  leap  ovitr  a  stilt.'  or  pail,  luni  short 
in  A  ring  both  t»  the  right  and  left  hand.  ...  Ax  for  tho  j>nuiciug 
flonrislifK,  mul  uuuclcing  popismtt  fur  tbe  Ih-'IIot  chiTiKhing  of  the 
Imrso.  coiuniuiily  uaed  in  riding,  none  did  iheiu  Iiutt«r  tltnn  Jus.  The 
voltignr  of  Fvrrara  '  n-aa  but  as  au  a|>e  coinpum]  to  him.  Ho  was 
aingntarly  dkilful  iu  leaping  nimbly  from  onu  hone  t<i  nuothnr  mth- 
ont  piittiuK  fiitit  to  ground,  and  thusa  horsea  wtire  enllvil  dtwultoriee. 
H«  could  ntcewise  from  oitber  aid<.',  with  a  lanee  iu  his  liand,  leap  on 
Iwncaback  without  stirTupe>  and  rato  the  horee  at  hia  pUwtnro  with-^i 
oat  a  bridle,  f<ir  snob  things  are  useful  in  military  ougagmDanta.'       ^H 

Nut  until  the  year  lS3d,  when  the  ideas  of  tbe  KtMiaittanc^ 
are  mellowing  down  from  their  first  ferment,  du  we  meet 
with  the  eslablixhmvnt  uf  nn  Academy  for  instruction  in  the 
Art  of  Hor*<-inan»btp.  The  founder  was  an  Italian,  Cesare 
FiMcbi,  who  loon  gained  a  notoriety  all  over  Italy,  Hispupilj^| 
PigTialelii,  carried  to  a  still  higher  point  tbe  work  of  bis  maate^^ 
at  Naples.  He  speedily  attracted  to  bis  a<;adeiny  the  leading 
equerries  of  tbe  Court  of  France  to  learn,  nnd  afterwards  to 
introduce  into  their  own  country,  the  p»titne  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  in  tbe  courts  of  kings  ajid 
princes.  Two  French  nnblrmcn,  La  Brone  and  PluvinrI,  were 
amon^t  the  first  pupils  of  Fignatellt,  and  both  on  their  return 

■  Na  douttt  oa  aUusioB  to  Fiasdii,  tUta  «u  a  oatita  of  FiMiant. 
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til  France  founded  ichooli,  where  a  ■jBtem  of  educutioa  was 
parsaetl,  compming,  id  additloa  to  other  subjecte,  riding, 
tenet ng,  ^nd  dancing. 

Pluvinel  held  «  most  liberal  view  nf  a  genlletnan's  culture, 
which  be  d<-tail«  tn  Louis  Xill.  He  wished  to  found  in 
diSerrnt  parts  of  I-'nnce  four  acadeiiiie*  or  schooU  of  '  vrrtu,* 
»M  he  called  ihejit,  for  each  of  which  he  C(>nsiden-<l  that  he 
would  require  twenty  horses  at  first,  groomi,  projter  otlirer*  an<l 
■rmtnt*,  a  profcMor  for  fire-arms,  a  daocing- master,  a  vaulter, : 
mstheirulictan,  and  a  man  of  letters.  Evcrv  momiop  was  tO' 
be  t»kea  op  with  horse-ex ercian  and  the  practice  of  the  ring, 
ant]  the  rest  of  the  day  with  training  in  ttic  nse  of  fire-arma, 
dancing,  rnulting,  toathefnalics,  and  t^ciures  on  literature. 

The  school  founded  at  Versailles  soon  hecamn  ihr  centre  of 
learning  for  horsemen,  and  maiiicained  its  pn>ud  posiliun  until 
the  Rerololion.  There,  from  the  rei^n  of  Louis  XIIL,  every 
king  and  prince  was  trained  -,  it  was  universallv  recognised 
as  the  temple  of  the  art,  and  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Horse 
acquired  almost  pontifical  dignitv.  'Silence  reigned  there 
daring  the  lessons,  the  most  exquitiir  politeness  was  observed, 
as  if  in  the  utlout  of  the  palace. 

It  is  dilTirull  to  follow  chrunologicnlly  the  history  of  riding 
in  each  country.  Piascfai  was  alone  when  he  first  starled  his 
aUJM^  ;  »>d  wUilat  La  Broue  and  Pluvinel  carried  his  leaching 
into  France,  England  was  not  far  behind  in  cultivating  this 
new  departure  in  horsemanship.  From  incidental  references 
in  iceneral  literature  wr  lenrn  that  in  England,  as  in  Franoi-, 
the  Italian  pupits  from  Naples  were  our  first  masters  in  tnan^/e 
tiding.  Henry  Vlll.  enlii-ed  over  two  of  Pignatelli's  pupils, 
asd  from  one  of  these  were  descend«l  the  Alexanders,  the 
celebrated  English  riding-masters  referred  to  in  Bluadevile  and 
CaTendish. 

Id  Elisabeth's  reign  Sir  Philip  Sidney  intnxlnced  into 
England  tbe  teachers  I'rospero  and  Komano,  At  a  later  date 
that  prince  ol  roiirliers,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  retained  in  his 
train  'Claudio  ('uriio,'  tbe  author  of  a  hook'  which  was 
irmodaied  into  English  in  1584.  Claudio  Curtio  i«  doobtless 
tbe  same  name  as  Claudio  Carte.  The  art  spread  so  rapidly 
tiial  a  gentleman  was  considered  uneducated  if  he  was  not  an 
adept  in  the  exerciies  of  riding  and  fencing.  '  At  horteman- 
ifaip  when  you  exercise  it,'  wrote  Pbilip  Sidney  to  his  brotber 
Roben  in  1^80,  '  read  Crison  Claudio ;  and   a   book   that   is 


'  n  Csnlrriuo  di<I  qaalo  *l  Ualla  J<ill*  batiua  •Ir*  CniuUi.  dei  woda  dl 
mt  e   frFBSwIi.'    Cyae*.   lOTIt.    Tranklated   into   tlngliali    bv  lliunuui 
,  aader  JdIui  Aitloy.  IjM. 
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Ciilletl  "L:i  GIuTJa  M  Cnanlln,"*  irithal  that  tou  maj  jc 
the  tliornu^b  CMnlcinplation  of  it  with  tlic  exercise ;  and  so 
shall  you  pnifil  morp  in  a  month  ihiin  others  in  n  jear.'f 
How  large  an  element  the  art  of  horaemanshi))  was  in  Sidney's 
lifr  we  mnv  estimate  from  his  constant  reference  to  it  in  his 
sonnctt,  where  we  often  find  metaphors  drawn  from  the  actire 
nrt  passing  into  and  giving  rigour  and  colour  to  the  *  im- 
passioned nmtcm  plat  ion  '  of  his  verse.  The  whole  of  the  49th 
Smmct  in  '  Astniphcl  nnil  Stella'  derives  its  imagery  from 
the  manege: — 

'  I  ou  iny  hortu:  tanX  Lovu  ou  me  do  try 

Our  horsouiuiHlups,  while,  by  atraufjo  work,  I  prove 
A  htirMutittU  to  uiy  borae,  a  horse  tu  Love  ; 

And  DO  uiau'a  wrungH  iu  me.  p<Mr  beaat.  deocrjr. 

Th«  ruims  wherewith  my  rider  doth  me  tie 
Are  buBbled  thoughts,  which  bit  of  rer'reDoe  moTC^ 
Ourb'd  in  with  fear,  bat  with  (pit  boss  abore, 

Of  hope,  wbioh  mokes  it  soem  fair  to  the  e;ek 

The  wand  is  will ;  thou,  fnucy,  suddld  art. 
Girt  fast  by  memory,  aud  wLilo  I  spur 

My  hor^c,  he  spurs,  with  sharp  desire,  mj  heart: 
Ue  sits  nio  fast,  however  I  do  stir. 

And  DOW  hath  mkdo  me  to  hin  hand  no  right, 

That  in  the  meiK^  nyBcH'  take  delight.' 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  wlio  tmvelleil  much  abrocd 
was  intensely  interested    in    equitation,  names  for  exercisr  tt 
'great  horse,  fencing,  and  dancing,'  but  he  places  the  'gr 
horse '  first,  for  the  reason  that  '  a  good  rider  on  a  good  horse  i 
AS  much  above  himself  and  others  as  this  world  can  make  bim? 

During  the  period  of  activity  in  Naples  and  Paris  the  artists 


commenced  a  litcrnture  upon  the  subject  which  still  surviv< 
Thi;  first  imporlnnt  work  on  horsemanship  afler  the  Rci 
snnre  was  by  Federico  (irisoni,  n  pupil  of  Fiaschi,  piibtish 
at  Naples  in  1552,  under  the  title  of  >(ili  Ordini  di  Cavnlcare.' 
Four  years  later  appeared  the  '  Gloria  del  Cauallo '  of  Cara- 
cciolo  (the  book  alluded  to  in  Sidney's  letter),  and  in  I57j 
Claudio   Cort«   published    bis   '  11  Cavalerizzo.'     The 
both  of  Grisoni  and  of  Cortc  wcr«  translated  into  English, 
first  by  Blunderile,  under  the  title  of  'The  Fourc   ChiefvBt 
Offices  belongyng  to  Horscmanshippe' (1$6S),  and  the 


m 


Sb,  th^ 


*  'Ia  (ilorin  dc]  Cannllix  (<[wrs  doll' iUixlre  Paafital  (^HnorUm  diain  in 
ditwi  libri,'  A^.    Vpoioc.  I5ijO. 

t  '  OIkiii  ('Innilio '  alninl  Icoki  ai  IT  SJihiFjr  had  mafuanl  the  two  se|iMmta 
in>rk*  of  t'liiiiilio  CoiiA  and  4>riaoni.  tiiih««  'Clitnn  CSsadio'  ma  ■  ■Lort 
tnnnnor  o4  ibw-rililiii:  the  Into  ttnailatuiti*  tnto  Banish,  wtiioh  are 
loimil,  M  In  tW  Urllitli  Mumbib  copf,  bcniid  tosvthtc  ia  ene  ntumo. 
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br  BnllDgfieM  and  Attler  nt  'The  Art  uT  Riding'  (1584). 
Blundevtle,  himtelf  au  accumpli>he<I  rider,  cl»itifies  borees 
ialo  thi»e  for  pleasure  an<l  for  lervice.  He  saj's  tfaftt  horses 
Un  plrasurr  rnjoiie  additional  rducalinri, — '  the^  musle  boundc 
■lolIP  with  all  fourr,  (talkip  ihn  gnllnp  gfillinri!,  I'rtchp  th« 
Capriolr,  flnuncc  ihir  ('oiuptti';  but  lirinrr  hr  rtnli^irk*  upon 
bis  lubjn:!  nnd  de*<.'ribi-«  llii^  airs,  be  eul»};ixes  its  '  worthiness/ 
decIariDg  tbiit  the  art  of  riding  is  no  Til«  art : 

'  GijKou  IUH^th  tbe  unctoritu  uf  ihe  iiolile  poet  Virgill,  wbo  in  bts 
EneidoM  cidlctb  king  I*i<nia  fur  v,  moru  i-iotObmcy  uid  greater 
pnsise,  a  laiiMir  or  broaVer  of  borsuB.  H«  giveth  aUo  u  like  title  lu 
divien  places  of  bis  bouk«  to  Monajihas,  the  sou  of  Neptuw,  gixl  uf 
dw  Ma,  wbu  as  tlui  uoeU  faiut-,  bugul  upon  Mediiau  thit  wingijid  liorae 
named  Pegasus,  wbicb  flvinf;  up  tu  tb«  ht«vMia  was  trausfumed  luto 
tbo«e  stanu  wbieb  are  now  called  after  bta  name.' 

(jrisoni,  before  he  takrs  leave  of  bis  reader,  is  careful  to 
civc  ibe  manner  of  riding  brfori:  a  prince  ;  but  as  Gcrvaac 
Atsrkham  has  cvidcntlj  bn-n  inspired  from  Grisont.  we  will 
l»t«r  on  trfcT  ti>  Markbum's  account. 

Corte,   as    interpreted    by    Dedingfield,    gives    one    or    two 

definitiuns    of  airs  which    are  peculiar  to   his  book,  such    as 

*  Ciirveiie,  that  moiiua  which  the  crowo  makotb,  when  without 

flitiog  the  leapelb  and  jumpeth  upon  the  ground  '  ;  and  '  Pcsate, 

1    sappose,  was  so  called    nf    the  reibe  jirmre,  whicli  in    our 

language  is  to  weigh  or  balance  .   .  .  nn<l  to  thej  cnllrd  those 

liftings  and  letting*  downe  of  tbe  bone's  fecie  in  juste  lime  and 

order,  paaU.'     But  Corte  is  at  bis  best  when  be  classifies  tbe 

■al(lr«.      These  consist  of  the  voice,  appui  or  hands,  tbe  rod, 

ibc   leg,  tbe  spurs,  and   rough   ground    and   water  outside  tbe 

maitf^e.     From  the  earliest  time  every  horseman  used  a  long, 

fioeh-lapcring  wand,  with  which  he  toucbcil,  tickle<I,  and  stlmu- 

lain)  his  horse,  a  touch  in  n  different  part  being  associated  with 

evert  diflereot  motion  to  be  produced.     It  was  an  aid  very  largely 

Bsed  by   Pluvioel  and  the  Marquis  of  Xcwcaslle,  and  no  air 

Was  performed  without  it. 

Corie  perfectly  appreciated  tbe  leslbetic  aspect  of  the 
wiaaigt; — 

'  TW  prinoipal  ase  of  horvoB  is  to  travel  by  the  waie  aud  serve  in 
tbe  war:  wfaataoever  your  borso  leameth  more  ta  nttbvr  piim|)<i  or 
(deume^  than  honour  or  use.  Yet  do  I  think  it  allowable  and  thero- 
nib  eomnundabte,  that  some  horaes  (cheoSio  of  prinotiK  and  great 
IWWPDtgM  having  store)  sbonld  bo  iDetructed  in  tboBo  rogularitiett 
■ed  exqilbita  nwtutlis  for  pleasure,  as  well  to  doligbt  the  look(irB.ou 

I  Hid  wmk»  proofe  of  tho  rider's  exccUoncio,  aa  also  thereby  to  aJiow 
Am  tafttitim  oT  tbo  beast.' 
Vol.  183.— JVc  S6S.  L  It 
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Il  inuit  Dot  be  supposed  tlmt  Ihe  onljr  great  liortcmen  nf 
past  are  tbose  who  bave  left  wriiieo  records  of  tbe  rtanthg^ 
of  their  luprrmacy  in  the  >D<ldle.  Gri&oni  dcBeTVes  honoai 
for  biB  pnthusinsm,  yet  no  doubt  equally  grcnt  exponents  of 
the  leaching  of  Finichi  nnd  Fignai^lU  are  lost  to  fame. 
8i>  Fluvinel's  9>Hiord  turned  out  many  and  great  emit/m,  but 
Siilleysel,  IVIenoii  IVscbaiiips,  Deli;ain|ir,  Uriac,  Benumont, 
ijauciier,  who  all  published  books  un  ridinjt,  are  the  men  to 
carry  as  up  to  the  time  of  Robiclion  de  la  tiueriniere,  perhaps 
the  potest  nf  French  horsemen.  It  is  not  {;iven  to  every  rider 
to  Rn|;er  with  tx\\xa\  delicncy  the  bridle  and  the  pen,  or  to 
transfer  to  langu.ige  underslnod  by  poKlrrity  the  srcrrt  of  that 
jpBstery    of    man    over    liomr,    wliicli    while    living    he    cnuld 

tmunicale  so  dexterously  (»  the  llnely-or^nnixcd  animal. 

Fiaschi's  system  was  still  imbued  with  the  hard  and  inn 
discipline  of  the  Middle  Ames  ;  to  tire  a  horse,  to  use  the  spur 
were  the  means  he  adopted  to  attain  the  ends  be  sought  forjj 
Here  is  his  method  aeeoiding  to  Grisoni : — 

*  Cbuso  him  lo  \*>  brought  futthe ;  .  .  .  and  if  be  bo  ku  froward  and 
atabboniti  nt  liu  ivill  uut  coiue  ujghe  the  lilouk,  tht^u  ratu  Iiim  nith  a 
turribla  XDKV  aud  bunt  him  witli  a  guud  Htit.-lt<i  upou  the  head  betwoon 
the  ears,  cryiu^-,  "  Ah,  villaiu !  fdi,  traitor ! " ' 


-1    .      I 


In  one  direction  bis  leaching  was  aheml  of  bis  time,  for 
carried  out  bis  lessons  both  in  and  outside  the  mancffe; 
naecbanical  tearhiuj^  nf  the  pillnr,  which  certainly  foimed  a 
part  of  his  system,  was  very  much  abused  by  later  ecu>/crs,  and 
the  simple  airs  nf  the  capriole  and  the  enrvet,  the  ptindpal  ones 
taught  by  Fiatchi,  increased  to  a  great  number  during  the  itext 
century,  nnd  these  compliealed  airs  crumped  and  eonttraincd 
the  rhythm  of  the  horse's  movements  rather  than  developed 
them.  But  the  great  difference  between  Fiaschi's  teaching 
and  that  of  the  Frenchman,  Ln  Broue,  lay  here,  Fiaschi  began 
bis  training  of  the  bone  at  the  halt,  all  the  turns  being  taogbt 
at  the  halt;  and  although  i-:irly  in  the  day  gailop'goUiard  or 
eanre  was  given  to  the  young  horte,  yet  it  was  some  (imi 
before  the  animal  really  begno  to  be  taught  when  in  motio: 
I^  Itniue  commenced  bis  training  at  the  walk,  and  with  tht 
change  tbe  brutality  diminished.  On  the  other  band,  Pluvini 
exaggerated  the  pillar  eierciscs.  nnd  not  until  Solley^ers  tim' 
do  we  find  a  strong  tendency  to  give  up  these  old  methods 
crtielty.  Pluvinel's  tn-atisc,  illustrated  most  beautifully  by 
Crispin  •de-Pas,  is  one  of  the  clnKiics  of  the  subject:  tbe  plates 
show  tbe  education  nf  Louis  XIII.  in  the  manrye  at  Versailles, 
where  ail  the  equerries  are  portrayed  and  every  figure  is  believed 
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tA  br  tnkrn  from  life.     Amongst  those  who  have  ih»  nantn 
■fBird  to  liiem  wp  »I«firy  '  Milnrd  Jc  Donckastcr,' 

Fluvin«l  hKs  chnvcn  tb<:  form  of  *  running  convemtlon 
betuictin  mutter  uiid  jiupil  in  wbioli  In  iinpnrt  \i\*  ivilc^tn,  not 
unliktf  the  <li;ilo;;ues  jn  Ssviolu  'Hi*  Practice,"  one  of  the 
earli««t  book*  on  fencing.  The  lon^  collo({iiio«  beiwei^n  the 
K-ID];,  Moniieur  )e  Grand  KciiTer,  and  Monsieur  cover  the 
whole  frmund  of  the  art  of  borsemnnship  ns  M.  de  Pluvinrl 
ondfretood  it.  The  pilUrand  w»ll  theories  ftre  greatlj  relied 
upon,  ai»d  th«  illustmtion*  include  thcw;  nnd  manv  of  the 
toarnamimt  «!xerci«e«. 

After    siiroe    word*    upon    th«    proper    costuine — fur    M.    de 
Plovinel  lavs  ^reut  itresx  upon  the  point  that  to  be  Ik^h  kommai 
d    eheval  jou  must   be  of  necesiilj  M  homme  a  chevai' — be-| 
eonlinues : — 

*  To  be  a  good  bormnian  and  to  know  bow  to  train  a  bond,  each 
must  do  aceordiug  to  bis  owii  tcmpeTanK^ot,  etruogtb,  and  dispoMtiou ; 
Mid  wiUi  all  these  (^ualitiea  ;ou  ronst  havo  judgment,  "  uno  drogue 
tritf  nial  aia^  k  rencontrer  ct  Hoot  Ton  n  bien  pen  ponr  beaaootip 
d*argeiit  cfaox  U»  apothicairee,  ainsi  qne  roulait  dire  le  fou  Sicnr  d«| 
Pontlebon,  pientar  ieayw  do  la  graado  dourio  d'llcnn  le  tir 
p^ie  do  Totro  HaJwU."' 

A  suuiewbai  fiee  translation  will  beat  describe  the  funoiu 
'  hone-bullet ' : — 

*  The  Balet  of  boraea  was  earned  out  b;  ni  dieTalietK.  who  rode 
ihcir  bomoi  at  ConrbettM,  and  6is  eqnerriee,  Tvho  made  iheir  horsas^ 
go  trrrr-a-ter™.  .  ,  .  Tbe  nemaindor  of  the  caste  coiaprisud  thir^ 
bonM,  each  load  by  two  la-piat»,  twenty-four  pages  un  horaeti 
and  men  is  rich  liTones.      All  the  horses  nere  equipped  iu  the  I 
tnaonor.     The  whole  eortiye  firt-t  followed  in  order  ronnd  tht>  Place  ; 
and  wbcu  ihej  came  opposite  il)«  King's  box,  tLo  music  cliauged  to 
tbe  sir  of  the  Ci^iirbcltce.     Then  the  six  chevaliers  coutbeited,  tno 
in  front,  one  b«bind  them,  and  Ibroo  in  tho  rear,  until  the;  cama  i 
oppoaite  the  King,  «bon  they  look  up  their  position  for  tbe  dancewj 
In  tbe  tnt  flgnro,  the  sis  chevaliers  rode  nil  roand  ono  after  th»| 
otbe>  in  a  circle  in  tho  Pinco.     The  Hii   eijnorrics  then  galloped] 
aranid  tbetn.mnd  nt  tho  o&d  of  tho  cndotirn  (tnnsical  period)  each 
eqaaty  placed  himself  between  two  chcvnliom,  a  Httlo  in  roar,  to 
keep  the  two  circle*  dUtinot.' 

*  Job  Evrlfo  ■pcolfi  in  hia  Diojjr  of  a  t'uHI  to   FaiitiM't'i  'Mitnngti'  in 
London,  m  llit'l,  whotr  thi-  ;ro«ug  j^iHants  i-irrcistd  nt  nmniiig  nl  Ihi.'  ring  und 

stalia  at  a  Sloor'i  titwi  on  liomboek  at  iiill  ipcnd.  sdiI  wliure  ho 

bnm  of  Dhat  tlic  Frrnch  call  '*bel  bamma  k  cIilvhI*'  ;kud  "bon 

I L  «lion)** — tlm  Duke  of  Ncifblk  buing  the  flnt,  ttiiil  it  rullivr  a  fiao 

|Ceco  ^  a  LorkC^  tt,"  VaVc  of  Kcrtbunibcrliina  bring  botb  iu  i^rftalion,  via.  a 

paMfnl  fcnon  uul  M««Uoni  ilJrr.' 

L   2  Then 
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was  ibe  fiimou*  BaUl  i/e  Clievaux,  wbich  wat  studiMl, 
and     reprettntcil     in    Ipsa    than    cwelve  da;'*,    and 


Tb«n  follow  >ix  ntber  figure!:— 

'  Tbc  oightli  figure  IS  tho  only  figure  not  in  n  circle,  kit  tl 
Iho  cbevaliers  plnccd  thoniNulvi-R  (i[)]iciBito  thu  ulber  thrtM-,  ftiid 
Ibni  Actvniiceil  towards  the-  otboi'  and  taking  bundt  tniiilt!  one  rnnH  K 
lialf  roltcK  (circleE)  bi  tbc  rigbt.  and  cbuiigiiig  buuilE,  onu  aud  a  half 
vi)lt4ie  til  tlio  k-ft.     TbL-ii  tliuj  sofiurati.'d  luul  m»de  ontt  and  a  lu]f 
voltes  to  tbe  rigbt  and  rGgftiuiid  the  old  pluoi-e.     Tbu  equertiea  tteo 
nindu  short  pasrodiis  by  tvum,  tlirtyi  tiints  t'baugiug  tbi-ir  ouupiwioiiii. 
Tb<!  last  figiin-'  was  Ibu  cliuiu  :  Uio  cbuvalivra  [lusaid  in  aod  out,  iia< 
orririiig  at  certain  poiats  lurued  to  tlio  riglit  and  letunted  who 
they  cftuio  from — uU  baiuff  done  in  imurbettes.      Tben  Ibe  eqii«m 
pdrfoniicd  tbo  chain  terre-h-f^rre,  and  finally  all  tbe  caste  retired 
tbe  aamo  ordor  and  furniation  in  wbich  they  entered.' 

Tbi* 
it'bearsfd, 

witoested  by  more  iban  2U0,OU0  spectators,  who  all  contributed 
to  ihf  expense,  and  who,  Pluvjnel  tells  u«,  would  wilUnglj 
have  had  the  whole  prrformancc  rppcalCTl. 

The  picture  which  accompanies  this  account  is  exqaisitelj 
drawn  and  engraved.  It  is  ibe  scene  of  tbe  Place  Roral, 
one  of  Ibe  few  pieces  of  old  I'aris  which  remain  to-day,  and 
lies  just  at  ihe  end  of  tbe  Uuc  Sci-igne,  hard  by  ibe  Maisnn 
Carnavalel,  sculptured  by  Jean  Gouj'in.  Here  was  ibe  spot 
chosen  for  this  brilliant  and  artistic  repretentalion  of  ridin|t  by 
tbo  chevnlicrs  and  equerries  of  tbe  King's  Court,  At  one  end 
H'ns  the  temporary  scalTolding'  with  llic  King's  box,  and  all  round 
were  rangeil  the  people  lu  witness  tlie  scene.  The  foreground 
is  filled  with  coaches  and  sedan-chairs.  At  each  comer  of  the 
Place  are  ^oups  of  four  borsemen  with  instruments  of  tnnsic — 
some  with  'pitfres,'  others  with  drums.  In  the  centre  are  tbs 
■iz  chevaliers,  of  whom  M.  dc  Pluvinel^  M.  le  Due  do  Veadonn 
M.  le  Bajamin,  and  M.  le  Marquis  de  la  Valet  are  named' 
and  portrayed.  In  an  outside  ring  at  the  intervals  are  the  six 
equerries.  Alt  tbe  riders  are  superbly  dressed.  The  horses 
arc  richly  and  majfnificeotly  caparisoned.  Beneath  the  plate 
is  tbe  following  inscription: —  fl 

'  Le   magnifiquc    bale!   iioi   fut  daniui    a  la    Place  Itoyalla   Tan  ^ 
MDCXU.  lo  5  Auilt  par  leu  Sicurs  de  le  Toin,  de  Linoanton,  do 
M.  de  I'luvinel." 

V^'hat  a  contrast  is  the  picture  painted  by  Pluvinel  of  ihit 
parade  to  the  *  musical  ride  of  our  days !  There  were  then  ibe 
inutic-,  varying  according  to  the  pace  alternately  of  the  chevaliers 
and  of  tbe  equerries,  the  superh  costume*,  and  the  succession  of 
figures.  Tbe  /Ja/rf,  allhough  learnt  in  a  few  days,  bad  been  the 
outcome  of  jears  of  training,  and  tbe  most  renowned  courtiers 
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inllic  land  were  Ihr  nctors.    Tlic'  musical  riilr '  of  lo-dajFContisIa 
ff  n  srtio  of  movcmcnU  pcrfortrmil  at  a  walk,  iroi,  and  gallop- 
ling  in  umI  aut,  moving;  in  cir<-lc» — nnl  imc  ii^al  rb^tbn>it:nl 

iMremeiit  of  tlie  true  maniye  art.     Perbajit  it  is  n  hopeful  sign 
Ibat  we  liave  a  *  uuticnl  riife*  at  all. 

About  thr  becinniiijfof  the  Mtventeenib  century  La  Bruue  and 
Pluvinel  wcic  tlill  icticliin^  only  a  few  airs — the  courli^fle  (e-tr- 
BtUi  of  Grisoni),  tlip  Irrrr^-lerrc  {^i/aUap-gaUiiird  of  (Jrisoni), 
pintutUt,  t^iul  fiiafirt ;  ami  bv  the  time  t>»llr>id  wroK- (1661). . 
ibtee  natural  mitiiim*,  tbt?  walk,  tml,  ^llop,  and  seven  artifieisl] 
moremcnts,  weT«  recug-oisetl.  The  latter  t^cimprisiH]  the  terre-  ' 
a-Urrt,  «»r  short  gallop  ;  the  tiemy-air,  or  u  very  slow  canter  ;  ibe 
corvrty  performed  by  raiHiiiJi;  the  forehand  first  an<l  as  the  fore- 
legs touched  the  f;round,  tbcn  lifting  the  bind  1q|;s  ;  the  capriole, 
cjaaintly  described  by  Hlundcvill  a*  '  tbc  Goat's  Icapc,  but  so 
much  M  go»ts  be  not  everywhere  to  repmentc  ihnt  kindc  of 
Irape  1  wouldc  wi lilt!  you  tlicntfore  foryour  be[l4Tr  understanding 
somctyme  to  beholde  our  little  lauibs  whilst  ihey  runntt  and 
pUye  together,  and  }nu  shall  see  they  doe  the  same.'  The 
renuuoiog  three  airs  were  the  crt>npadf,  a  jump  with  all  four 
teet  tucket]  under  the  belly  ;  liaiotade,  a  leap  with  the  bind  legs 
•tretcbed  out,  so  as  to  show  the  shoes;  and  the  'step  and  leap.' 
L      •  tort  of  c^mbinetl   air,      Sollcysel    docs   not  class  the  pioffe, 

■  pOMKyr,  or  pirouelle  as  gdrs — doubtless  regarding  them  as  strps 
H      tmly.     Da  llattas  puis  cuiicisi-ly  tn  verse  ihe  state  of  education 

■  of  a  hofse  at  tbi*  time : — 


'Tbo  wiM  wax't  rider,  not  eHtmming  brut 
To  tako  too  much  bow  <if  hiK  timty  briLHt, 
EtcctraiDS  his  faiy;  thun  with  Imrui^t  wand. 
The  trtpic-cartet  mnlcciH  him  tinder«tiuid  ; 
Vitb  Kkilful  VDTue  hv  gi^iiily  dii-urH  liin  |iridu ; 
Anil  on  his  ncxik  liin  lluttoriiig  jmlui  ilnlh  vlide ; 
Ho  atiipi  biiu  Mtimdy  xtitl,  uuw  hruatli  tu  take. 

And  in  tbc  Hunu  [luth  hringH  kiu  suftly  buck : 

*  •  «  • 

Tbon  of  all  fouru  liu  niakcH  him  lightly  bound; 
And  to  each  baud  t'l  iniuiiiage  rightly  rouud : 
To  Htao|i,  to  Ktitp,  lu  capur,  aiid  tu  swim. 
To  danc«,  to  leap,  tu  hold  up  any  liui : 
And  all  so  don,  with  time,  grace,  ordered  akill, 
As  both  bad  but  cue  biidy  and  'ine  will : 
Tb'  one  for  his  Art  U'->  little  glory  gaiooe, 
Th'  other  tbio'  practice  by  ilegr«*.is  attainea 
Cifaoo  in  his  Gallop,  in  his  paco  agility, 
UgfatDM  of  head,  and  in  his  slop  facility ; 
Strength  in  his  leap  aud  etcdfast  managings, 
AptncB  in  all,  and  in  hiscounia  new  wings,' 


But 
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But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  lli«!  crow<l  of  Fivnt^k  writerc  V> 
tlioroughly  Knglitb  tc|trcx!iitative.  G«rvit>e  Ihlarkltain,  soldier^ 
country  ^cnlleiiiau,  aitti  varliesi  of  back-WTtteia.  in  one  of  his 
lKKl>kii»H'ii  books,  '  A  Way  to  gel  WeallL,'  dcvoK^t  a  chapter  to 
the  Ri(]tii|;  of  tbe  Great  Horse.  Dcing  a  chronicler  of  countrj 
lil'e  and  sport,  witb  no  special  prejudice  for  any  one  form  of 
exercise,  we  may  Uke  it  that  he  is  describing  the  nrl  ns  tbnn 
practised  by  mo*t  trountrA'  gentlemen  of  the  ngc,  and  ytf.  ma^ 
•nume  thai  by  the  early  pnrl  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  bad 
l)«niine  un«  tff  our  nutionul  habits.  It  is  eurious  to  note  bow 
til*  pbmse  'make  inucbof  your  horse,'  which  he  constantly  oseo, 
still  survives  in  tbe  Caralrj'  tlrill-book,  alibou}>h  we  no  longer 
dau  the  direction  under  Mnrkbam's  delit;htful  bead  of  '  cherish- 
ings.'  Many  of  bis  temis  arc  li.nlinn,  showing  how  the  words 
of  Grisoni  had  passed  into  current  riding-plirauinlogy  ;  especially 
oonKpit^uouB  are  ibe  '  corrections  by  voice ' — '  Ha,  villain, 
carridru,  diahla ! '  'I'hese  are  the  very  word*  which,  to  the  ears 
of  tbe  leading  interlocutor  iti  Victor  Cherbuliez's  fa»eioatii]^ 
eamerif,  >Sur  uo  Cheval  de  Phidias,'  sound  so  barsb  and, 
unpleasin^  when  he  compares  the  renaissance  of  equiintion  U|^^ 
It*ly  with  the  last  phase  of  riding  in  Athenian  «rt.  Bven  t^H 
Markhatn's  day  the  art  of  tbe  maniac  must  have  adrnn^Ml  very 
far  indeed  to  allow  him  to  discriminate  llie  diverse  forms  of 
manh/v  witb  rest,  tnauet/e  without  rest,  mitnrffe  witb  single  turns, 
and  matiFf/t  with  double  turns  :  nor  need  we  pause  uuduly  over 
bis  distiDClioa  between  *  mau'cge  open'  and  ^  maiiige  close' — 
tbe  latter  formed  upon  the  Italian  incavaiare  or  chamdetta.  We 
•ball  belt  do  our  duty  to  the  reader  and  give  him  a  closer  notion 
of  Markham's  services  to  the  history  and  theory  of  Equitation 
by  quotations  showing  tbe  quaint  racinessofournuthnr's  style  : — 

*  Wbeu  you  bnve  trolled  your  horiie  .  .  .  jou  shall  u  littlo  Btrailen 
joui'  bridle  baud,  and  theu  )-iro  him  the  l-vgu  stroke  of  both  spars, 
which  at  first  will  ouly  qutcki'ii  hiiu,  but  doing  so  i^in  and  again, 
it  will  breed  other  thoughts  in  him;  and  ho  being  of  spirit  and 
niottall  (it  is  lest  labour  to  teach  a  jado  such  motions^,  bo  will 
prsssntly  gather  up  his  body  and  eitbor  rise  little  or  much  from  tbe 
ground  .  .  .  Wheu  your  horso  can  thus  hound  perfectly,  them  you 
sbsll  make  him  corvet  in  this  tiuuinor.* 

Markham  proceeds  to  treat  of  tbe  airs  of  the  Corvet  atti 
Capriole,  and  accurately  describes  the  uses  of  the  wall  and  the 
pott  which  were  tbe  outcome  of  the  teaching  of  La  Broue  in 
the  school  at  Versailles.  Next  follows  the  exenis*^  of  'right 
and  left  sbouldcring-in.'  This  movement  was  in  its  infancy 
at  this  pr-riod,  to  1>e  espei;ially  developed  by  Gueriniere  in  tlie 
ear]^  jiart  of  tbe  next  century.     U  is  called  at  this  time,  *  Tn 
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make  a  hnrac  gn  sidelong,'  The  chapter  linithr*  wilh  a 
parajct^ph  wliiclt  is  quite  in  tbe  spirit  nf  the  ngr,  oonnecttng 
tnediaBva]  horse mun ship  ami  chivalry,  as  part  or  the  cnurtier's 
necMsvT  ftlucatioD,  with  the  train  of  accoinpliibiiients  of  the 
geotlemaa  of  our  own  a^. 

*  If  701)  alisU  be  called  to  ride  tiefore  a  Priooe,  you  mvaX   uot 

olwam  tfaft  liberty  of  yovi  omi  will,  but  tbe  state  of  tbe  p«nion 

boforo  whom  joa  ride,  and  tbe  gixoe  of  tbe  bome  wbicli  you  tide : 

and  tbenfiive  being  come  into  th«  riding  place,  70a  shall  ctiouse  yi>ur 

onMuid  «o  that  the  person  before  whom  you  are  to  nd«  may  stand  ia 

too  midst  thereof  so  as  ho  may  well  bohold  both  the  paasagu  of  tbe 

boTvo  to  hiin  and  from  him.     Then  being  seated  in  a  oomely  order 

MXtd  nvtxj  omunrnt  abont  you  handsome  nnd  doccnt,  yon  sbalt  pat 

jfinr  boTM  gently  forth  into  a  comely  trot,  and,  Ixaing  come  aoaiogt  i 

tike  ponton  of  estate,  bow  your  body  Aomi  to  Ibo  cr««t  of  yniir  bono. 

tliea  raising  yonrtcif  agnin  puao  haUs  a  score  yanU  beyond  liim, 

and  then  making  out  a  narrow  ring,  thrnot  your  borso  into  a  gontln 

gsUop,  and  givo  him  tiro  or  thrtic  mniia^og  turns  ia  m  sliort  groniKt 

■■  BBijr  lie,  to  ■bf.-iT  hiH  nimblvoaM  and  rcadtiiMMO.     Tlicii  upon  the 

laat  lani«,  his  fum  being  toward  tlio  great  person,  stop  him  comclyJ 

and  tdeu,  uiJ  make  hiiu  to  lulviincc  twioc  or  thrico:  then  having 

taken  fanutb.  put  Iiim  intii  u  ^Uop-galliard  and  so  puu  along  ttic 

«veo  fUROw  with  that  Halt.*  uuking  him  do  it  aUu  round  alxmt  tho 

ring :  then  bin  iaea  Ivnards  the  Prince,  stop  him  and  givo  him  fruiili 

breatli,  then  tlirust  bim  into  th«  Capriole,  noir  and  thau  makios  liitn 

jerk  out  behind,  yet  so  as  it  ntay  ba  perocircd  it  is  your  irill  and  uot 

tho  hor^s  malice  :  and  baring  gone  about  thu  ring  witli  tliat  salt,  lis 

face  brought  to  looke  upon  the  Piinoe.  atop  him  a^aiit  ami  (;ivu  him 

hnatb :  tncn  draiyiog  nearer  to  the  Princo  yoa  shall  beat  the  turn 

Urra4«na  first  in  a  pi^ty   large  com])iiaB,  th«n  by  small  dej^rees 

■tiaHeiriDg  it  a  little  and  a  little  draw  it  totho  very  centre,  nhoreyou 

may  gin  two  or  thr«u  close  dying  toruos,  and  then  changing  your 

hands  ondoo  all  that  you  did  before  till  yon  come  to  tbe  rings  flrst 

bugunffMn ;  lltcn  tbo  horse's  face  being  direct  npon  the  Prince,  stop 

bia  and  pnt  him  into  a  oorvci,  and  in  that  motion  bold  him  a  pretty 

maoo,  making  bira  do  it  Srst  in  an  oven  lino,  first  to  tho  right  bondi 

lh«ti  tu  the  left,  DOW  backward,  then  forward  again,  and  thus  having 

pevftmofd  uTDTy  n>otion  orderly  and  comely  bow  down  your  body  to 

the  Piinc*  and  so  depart.' 

SoUcjKi  and  the  Duke  (then  Marquis)  of  Newcutic  were 
ibencxt  great  writers  after  Pluvinel.  The  former's  work  cliicfly 
dcAls  witli  farriery,  but  Sir  W.  Hope,  who  publiihed  a  traiislntioti 
(IfiSti),  consiilernbly  amplifx-d  SoUeysrl's  remarks  on  riding. 
The  title  of  the  l>cM>k  is  *7'he  C<impl«nt  Hurseunu,'  and  lu  it 
and  the  iJuke  of  \t-w(;a»ile'«  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the 
nsmber  and  nature  ol  airs  piacliied  at  this  period. 


■  SaBll.-lcap. 
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The  French  4cvyer  lias  some  sensible  and  bumanc  remarl 
rnthcr  in  o^lvnncc  uf  his  ago,  upon  ifac  UK  of  tho  spur  and 
temper.  After  rnading  him  wc  nlmost  wotidcr  huw  the  spur  of 
that  date  riiuh)  have  retained  the  cruelly  exaggerated  form  with 
which  museums  familiarise  us. 

'  Hour  ea  the  spurit  are  of  ituch  «fli<«cy  wheo  uiiod  with  discretion, 
•o  nothing  mukes  horsea  more  re8ty  au<l  viduua  than  when  tliey  iit« 
giT«u  out  of  tiinu.    And  tlieru  are  luore  horeea  made  Tioions  by  :!!• 
riders  and  butiglerB  thau  aie  naturally  so,"     The  more   unruly 
horse  Is,  the  mure  calmest  jmigmect  is  re4uired  in  the  rider, 
from  a  pasaiuiiale  rider  and  iiDrulj'  horse  what  can  he  expected 
disorder  and  confusion  ? ' 


ill. 


Like  bis  contemporary,  Solleysei,  the  first  Duke  of  Newcastle 
also  saw  that  everything  could  not  be  accomplished  by  force : 

'I  have  seen  very  few  pnssioDate  horsemen  got  the  hotter  of  ft 
horso  by  their  anger.  On  the  contrary,  1  Lave  Boon  the  horse  alnaye 
got  tho  hotter  of  them :  since  tbc  wciikcst  onilcrstaeding  is  ainaye  tb* 
most  paosionatc,  it  is  possible  tbat  tlio  horno  will  always  outdo  tb* 
man.  In  ibis  act  there  ehonid  alway*  bo  a  man  and  a  boast,  and  not 
two  beasts  ...  It  is  trtio  that  patieuco  without  knowlodgo  will  noTor 
do,  as  knowledge  will  eeldom  An  witliout  pntioiiov,  and  yoa  most 
Ifaerefure  treat  him  gently  and  not  tiert  your  full  power.' 

Our  great  national  horseman  was  the  Itral  writer  who  ctearly 
ex{>ressed  that  insight  intu  the  nature  uf  tlii?  horse,  whicii  lies 
in  realising  that  they  are  not  all  of  (he  same  mould  and  temper 
any  more  than  men  are ;  that  they  have  their  idiosyncrasies, 
tendencies,  and  even  mannerivms  like  other  artists.  It  is  ai 
unreasonable  to  expect  uniform  excellence  in  npposilcspheres,  at 
to  look  for  tragedy  from  a  low  comedian  :  '  some  may  be  mor» 
miapted  for  the  r.<mrhi:tU,  whilst  others  will  smncr  learn  tlw 
leaping  airs  cTOiiyatie,  halolade,  vajiriolp,  and  step-and-leat 
The  croujiade  was  distinguished  from  the  hatolarle  xikI  eajirte 
by  the  horse  when  leaping  into  the  air  tucking  his  hind  lej 
underneath  him,  and  ibe  halofade  from  the  cajtriolt  by  tli 
kicking  out  Ijebind  of  the  hind  legs  showing  the  hoofs. 
French  called  this   kick   in    the   capriole    '  nouer  Taiguillett 

*  Tbis  scrtK-s  witli  the  nxpfvlnaoa  of  most  leal  liorsttnen.    Wbyl^-HelT 
say* ;  *  I  holtl  tbnl  implvmeol  of  Iioneniansiitii  to  be  lu  KSDenl  most  BDmuroi- 
rulljr  abuieJ.  no  luuph  ao  that  I  Iwllorn  it  would  Ut  fat  bvtier  tbt  th»  majorii;-  of 

lioi».->,  siiii  riJcra  too.  if  it  \iiui  ncrvr  cumc  iiil<>  iu;;uif.  Tlie  iii-rfvct  (■uULiilnBi) 
ton}-  be  irUBli.'il.  iiiilti'd,  nitb  row<  la  shfiri)  nnd  loxig  aa  tbti»>  [hat  jiuKli-  at  tbo 
Ml'xIciiu'b  L«.lii  lin  )iU  lioimdlcia  prnlcics.  Lilt,  lu  in  tlie  duyi  u(  chitulrv.  tbrac 
ormuDcnts  utiuuld  bit  non  by  pn>wi..(]>  tn  hie  v/ora  with  lionour ;  and  t  flnnly 
bolioTi^  lliNl  nioK  out  of  overy  Iqd  miii  who  orimn  out  bUDtiog  iniuld  be  bcuar 
anil  more  saXolj  miiod.  if  tlioy  luft  thoii  Rputs  at  humc'  ('BidiU£  IU«olloo- 
tloni ' :  **  Tho  Abun  of  tbc  Bpur.") 
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Tbv  Duke  of  N'eircMtle  ia  unfortunalely  best  known  bv  what 
is  Icftit  moritorioos  in  hii  lenchin^.  All  critic*  icvcrcly 
b«n(llrd  the  on«  fictcisc  of  which  he  wsu  the  inventor,  nnd 
certainly,  tn  our  ninctccnth-wnlury  cjm,  nnthJng  can  be  more 
absunl  tb.tn  lii  trcutc  the  hgne'*  lieail  »n  one  aide  to  the  saddle 
\iy  a  fixed  nt'tn.  Hut  anyone  who  reads  the  book  will  see  lliaC 
this  is  one  of  (be  few  mistakes  in  a  masterly  treatise  on  the 
ra  bject. 

The  eslenial  form  of  the  work  itself  is  well  known  U> 
book-collectoTs.  The  pUtct  are  most  beautifully  drawn 
br  Dirpcnijrke,  nnd  emrrarcd  i>r  etched  by  Cloussct,  I'aur, 
Lisebelten,  ('nukrrcken,  Vorstcrmnns,  and  others.  Il  wax  trim »• 
latc:d  b)'  S<>]leyM-*l  from  tnsnuscript  undrr  the  author's  personal 
saperTtiion  at  Antwerp  in  1057;  but  the  miijor  jinrl  being 
coDsnuted  in  a  fire,  it  i*  supposed  that  only  about  thirty  copies 
eiist  of  the  first  edition.  Owing  to  various  cross  irunslntiona— 
English  into  French,  and  French  into  English — tbe  biblio- 
graphy of  tbe  subject  it  obscure.  Tbe  author  in  his  preface 
conunenccs,  '  There  is  an  elegance  in  Morse roanstiip  which 
looks  as  if  it  w<!rc  natural,  though  it  proceeds  from  art.'  He 
would  seein  tu  have  met  with  some  advern:  academic  criticism, 
'  fur  he  continues: 

'  Wbat  makes  scliolsxticke  d«gnt<1e  horses  so  mtiGli,  proceeds  (I 
belIi:Te)&oiDti'>tliiDg  else  hot  tbe  small  knowledge  thuy  have  of  them, 
and  from  a  persaasion  that  tlicy  themselves  Ictiow  cvcrftbiDg.  Thojr 
fancy  the;  talk  pertinently  abont  tbem,  whereas  they  know  uo  mure 
ihaa  they  luim  1^  riding  a  hackney- bone  from  the  Univemty  tu 
LoDdoo  aiK!  back  again.  If  they  studied  thcin  an  horsemen  do,  they 
wooM  talk  otherwise.  Fur  example,  if  a  niaii  has  lotit  his  way  in 
a  daak  winter's  night,  let  him  le-ave  the  h<)r«c  to  himsolf,  atid  the 
Wne  will  find  tbe  way  to  Iho  place  whither  he  should  go.  .  .  .  As 
for  nan  of  letters,  though  thciy  study,  tliey  don't  study  horsuninimhip, 
tvt  diar  studies  tuni  to  Iwtter  aixonut  by  procuring  thtininolTCK  to 
ralft  vust  the  reat  of  inaiihind,  till  sucb  time  as  tb»y  arr  hiiImIuuiI  by 
the  swnd;  wfaenfiire  it  is  not  surprining  if  tliey  tio  Ktinuwbat  uiis- 
t»k«a  IB  what  ii  not  their  priffesaiuu  and  wliich  thoy  do  not  study  ; 
mj,  wiiat  ia  man,  bare  not  the  least  knowledge  of.  .  .  . 

'  Some  wagg  per)ia[«  will  ask.  what  ia  u  hur^o  good  fur  that  can 
ia  noUung  bat  dauoe  and  play  tricks?  If  tliese  gentlemen  will 
ntraieh  crerythiag  that  servea  thoni  either  for  ouriosity  or  pleasure 
mi  admit  nolhinh*  but  what  is  useful,  thoy  must  make  a  hollow  ttca 
l^ir  boose  and  cloath  themselves  with  Gg-luaves,  fued  upon  acorua 
tad  drink  nothing  but  water,  for  nature  needs  no  greater  Bupport. 

'I  prasmoe  those  great  wits  (the  sneering  geiitlomcu)  will  girtj 
kis^  princ««>  and  persons  of  quality  leave  tu  Jont  plvainire-harwic, 
■s  iMtDg  an  eaetcise  that  is  very  noble,  and  that  which  makon  tlium 
■HUM-  BUBt  gneefiil  when  they  shew  tbemselvi-s  tu  thuir  subjects, 

or 
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or  ftt  tim  licuil  <>f  ui  nrmy,  to  unimato  it ;— so  tLut  tlio  plouaxe  is  in 
this  ciLse  ns  useful  ut  KUf  thiug  oUl',  Iwaidcti  tlw  glutf  unii  ntisfiuti 
that  atloads  it.' 

Th«  wHe  of  the  Duke  (Lamb's  'ihrice-renowncd  Duchess 
in  tbci  Lifr  of  hrr  hutbnnii,  mcnlions  that  the  mani'ffr  was  bis 
cbief  iimuM-mrnt  in  exile,  Hp  hnil  olwnvs  tnki-n  a  girAt 
inl(TTr*t  in  boTM^maniliip,  and  his  fnthcr,  when  hi*  »on  wm  ft 
b<>j, '  kept  him  ti)  sereral  moxttrrs  in  tlie  ikit«  uf  buncmnnship, 
Knil  sent  him  tu  Hie  m«ws  t<>  Monsieur  Anioine.'  VVben  ia 
16'14  he  left  Enj^land  an  «xile,  be  travelled  to  l-lamburp,  and 
from  1G4.')  to  lt>4^  livnl  at  Paris,  where  he  boUf>hl  the  first 
borws  for  his  mantle,  which  he  stsrled  th«  I'ollowing  year  at 
Antwerp.  How  lon<r  be  was  writing  bis  work  wc  <lo  not  know, 
but  be  nppears  to  bavc  had  much  diflicultj-  in  getting  logrtl 
th<;  nvcrstnrj  fumls  for  its  ultimalo  appearance  in  l(i&8.  In 
lettiT  to  his  st^cn-tnry,  which  was  written  from  Antwerp, 
ISlb  of  Februarjf,  ]  fi5l>,  we  learn  the  co»t : — 

*  I  am  so  torm«<nto^  about  my  hook  on  UorMimansbipas  you  eai 
be]i<>VL\  with  100  eovoral  traJcs,  I  think,  and  tho  printing  will 
1,3002.,  which  1  could  norov  have  done  but  for  tny  good  frinnds 
Sir  II.  Cartwright  and  Mr.  Loving;    and  1  hopo  Ibo;  shall    1< 
nothing  by  it/ 

From  other  sources  we  leant  that  there  are  numerous  porira: 
in  the  book,  liie  two  uio-it  iiiii»uriant  and  recurreut  bein^  ih 
of  himself  and  of  bis  A'ltt/er,  '  le  Cspilaiue  Mazin.' 

That  the  Duke  was  no  mere  theorist,  but  a  tborou|;b  ho' 
man,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  anoodoto,  if  we  may  t 
his  awn  telling:— 

'Tba  MarquiH  of  Curnoiuft  waa  so  civilly  earneet,  that  he 
I^eaaed  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  groat  satiefaclion  to  him  to  aao 
on  hoisobuk.    I  rid  first  a  Spaslshe  liorse  ...  bo  went  in 
furwnrd,  backward  aud  sideways  on  both  bauds,  made 
)it<rft<L-t]y  npoo  his  volloes,  aud  did  change  upon  his  voltoee 
withuut  breaking  timo.  that  a  mnsician  uould  not  keep  better 
and  wout  terra'a-itrra  perfectly  .  .  .  Tho  aeconii  borsa  I  rid 
wont  tfrra-a-ta-ra  .  .  .  and  for   tho  piroyte  in  his  length  bo 
and  swift  that  standors-by  could  hardly  see  the  rider's  face.' 

Indeed,  he  must  have  been  renowned  as  a  praclicsl  horseman 
for  even  Ben  Jonson  to  have  ventured  such  a  complimen' 
epignim  as  ibis,  bound  though  he  was,  by  the  Duke's  la 
hospitality  enjoyed  at  Wclbcck,  to  pay  a  compliment:— 

'  When  first,  my  Lord,  I  »a«r  yan  baok  yonr  horae. 
Provoke  hi*  raettlo  and  oiimmnud  liia  furoe 
To  all  tlio  uses  of  tin-  fiuld  aud  raee, 
Uetfaought  I  nxul  thci  auciiuit  art  of  Tluauo, 
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And  nw  a  Ceotevr  paff  thoM  talca  of  Greece, 
8i>  moEOod  four  horse  and  jou  botb  of  »  pi«oe ! 
Toil  fthowcd  like  i*er«eiLs  ii{rui)  Fegaoos, 
Or  C«tor  monntod  on  Ills  CylLuita  -, 
Or  vhnt  wo  hear  our  homo-bom  logenda  tell, 
Of  boM  Sir  Bcvia  and  his  AiudiIoI  ; 
Xaj.  to  yosr  iwat  Itis  bcBUlic«  did  endorse. 
As  I  Imgnn  to  wiiih  niTScIf  A  horse  ; 
And  Mirely,  had  I  but  vour  Mahin  eoen 
Before,  I  think  my  nH^h  asnircd  had  booD, 
For  aevtx  mw  I  jet  th«  Muwc*  rlwrll 
Nor  nay  of  tlidr  bouM^hoht  bolf  mi  noil. 
So  well !  aa  whvn  1  xuw  the  Soar  aiid  room, 
I  looked  for  H<--rculuit  to  bti  tho  grooia ; 
AimI  cried,  Anay  with  thi'  Cwaariaii  Lmtd  ! 
At  these  iimnurlal  maagcia  Vii^gil  fod.' 

Altfaoneh  the  teachings  of  Solle)r»el  nnd  Newcastle  were 
nntitj  adr.incpi  upon  iho  old  Italian  nnd  French  maBleis,  yet 
the  nambrr  of  niti  vrcrc  incrcasin<;  lo  such  n  dcnrrc  aud  mantfft 
ridine  bad  nrtw  rnilrcird  sn  many  'aid*,'  'corrections,'  and 
*  cheriihine*,*  thai  ibe  ttmc  bnd  r«>inr  fnr  snmc  tnaxtir  in  nrisc 
acul  airopiifr  the  intining  nnd  mrthmla,  Gurrinivre  wat  tlte 
first  locoinpliun  of  tUi«  com  plication  of  nirs  and  nidi  which 
diigBSted  both, pupil  and  horse.  Prnni^>ia  Itobicbou  de  U 
Gatfiintcre'i  *  EjcoI>'  de  Cttvalerie '  appenn  to  us  the  most 
mastrrU-  treatise  on  his  subject,  Thoroushly  imbued  with  th« 
earlirt  litrmtntr,  be  yet  borrows  little  from  prcTious  writers, 
bat  expounds  to  us  ibe  ideas  of  an  ongintil  artist.  So  far 
(ima  Sniliuii;  fault  witli  ptut  labourers  in  the  tame  field,  he 
qootes  La  Broue  and  Xeircastle  with  approval  at  vvcty  oppor- 
taaitT,  while  relaininjC  his  right  to  differ  Irom  them.  He  teems 
a  tittle  ditplcAsed  with  Pluvinel.  vvhoie  Roe  work  elicits  from 
Um  the  faint  praitc  oi  beinf;  chietiv  valued  for  the  (■ngntvinfjs 
itcoDtaint.  With  fJucrinicre  we  are  lilted  out  of  the  couitly 
period  of  tho  (ireat  Monarch  and  suddenly  plunged  into  a  new 
era  of  btintemanxhip,— not  of  barbarism  tempered  with  refine- 
Bent,  but  of  sensible  and  humane  teaching. 

*  A  btiCBe  is  lo  be  trainud  hv  sight,  to  cuuu:  nirur  ohjucta  which 
ni^l  Mgttea  htm :  hy  kouwI,  when  wo  aocuiitou  him  tu  the  report 
"f  fin-anas :  .  .  .  hy  touch,  tlio  luuie  neocBsary  lieuanae  it  ia  by  that 
aase  «•  teaeb  him  to  obey  the  liiutt  monsnont  of  the  band  and  Ic^.' 

,  Gneriniere  lays  it  down   that   beni^cforth  the  trot  must  be 

.  as  the  paee  which    is  tu  govern  all  tlie  trainiaf;  of  a 

The  cardinal  supremacy  of  ttie   trot  had  never  before 

*□  twoD^ht  ufit:  hitherto  the  walk  and  the  gallop  had  been 

the 
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the    favnurlb!    cadennti.     Tliis    new  <!«panure  taken,  he  pro- 
pounds anotfaer  movement,  which  be  nueru  to  be  the  key-note 
of  nil  BCiilea :  ^aule  eu  dtdans — '  sbouMer-in,'  ab  it  tuivirrs  in 
our  ridiDg  schools — and  it  is  \>y  his  commenlarv  on  this  motion, 
which   be  might  almost  claim  aa   bis  own    invention,  that  be 
liv«r»  to-day.      He  argues  that  the  Duke  of  \ewMttIc  was  right 
in  saying  thnt  circling  maltrs  the  thouldm  supple,  but  cxpreuc^ 
bis  opinion  that  circling  alunv  wo*  not  suflicient  for  the  pvpO^H 
Passing  in  review  nil  the  preliminary  training,  be  also  eiveslR 
an  account  of  the  airs  then  composed,  dividing  tbcm  into  airs 
bus  and  airs  rtlevM, 

Gucrinicie's  opinion  on  conforming  to  the  natural  beot  of 
B  horse  coincides  curiously  with  that  of  Newcastle,  nlreaily 
cited  : —  J 

'  II  fimt  qn'nn  cheval  nit  unc  tnclinstiou  nataivl  ist  qti'il  bo  priaenle  ' 
do  lui-muuiu  il  queli^ue  air  .  .  .  nfiii  de  ne  jiiis  1<;  point  Career  k  HA 
air  i]ut  nu  onnvient  ni  a  son  nnturitl,  ui  ii  sa  diejiuBitimi.  L'air  de 
Gupriiitcis  eiir  los  vidtes  forme  le  pltin  Immiu  ct  lu  plus  difficile  de  tons 
lea  nuuii'gcR,  pur  In  granilo  difiiuultu  qu'il  y  a  il'vutmluiiir  uu  cheval 
dans  QUO  ciuleuce  cgidc,  satis  qii'il  se  d^ntbe  ui  du  devaut  ui  du  | 
d&rriire,  eu  iiui  urrivti  lo  plus  l>^dlnai^uml^nt.'  ' 

Gtierinii're's  first  volume  is  closed  by  a  long  and  amusing  | 
account  of  a  Carousel.  Wbat  a  picture  Wattcan,  who  was 
painting  at  the  time,  could  have  left  us,  hod  h«  chosen  to 
portray  ime  /tile  4ijufftrc,  as  a  pc^ndant  to  C>nerinii;re'*  literary  i 
one !  Tlie  work  of  the  Inttrr,  indn-d,  Ixrars  traces  of  the 
Watteau  influence  in  its  illustrAtions  delicately  engraved  on 
copper  by  Audran,  Parrooel,  and  Dheulland. 

The  Carousel  was  a  military  fiUy  or  a  mimic  oombu, 
repretcnled  by  a  troop  of  cavaliers  grouped  into  several  K]uan 
sets — Qundrilles,  as  they  were  called — to  comjwte  for  prizes. 
The  spectacle  was  completed  by  chariots,  me(;hani<rnl  elTects, 
devices,  recitations,  and  cxfuestrian  ballets,  the  variety  of  which 
united  to  form  a  magnificent  whnle  to  the  eye.  The  dramatit 
perioiim  consisted  of  a  Matter  of  the  Ceremonies  mounted,  wilb 
bis  aides-de-camp;  the  Cavaliers,  comprising  each  6gDre  or 
quadrille,  who  with  their  cartels,  dress,  mottoes,  arms,  paget, 
slaves,  footmen,  grooms,  horses  and  caparisons,  made  up  a 
brilliant  scene.  To  these  must  be  added  the  rrciters  of  the 
poem*,  the  mechanicians,  and  the  musicians.  Each  set  or 
*  quadrille'  was  composed  of  from  four  to  twelve  riders,  not 
including  the  leader,  who  was  usually  a  prince.  The  quadrillei 
were  of  two  kinds — those  of  the  holders  or  defenders,  and 
those  of  the  assailants  or  diipuiers.  The  holders  opened 
the  carousel  by  challenges  proclaimed   by  tbc  heralds,     f  hi 
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mre  calttd  holders  bernuie  tliejr  maintain  ilcclariiliniis  or 
challenge*  wiiich  lliej'  undertake  tu  uphold  \iy  furce  of  nrms 
it^^oM  all  cuiiiers,  and  forin  ttie  first  qundrille.  I'be  auailnnit 
rrsist  ibe  cbAllea^es  and  cartels  of  the  tiolders,  and  cuiupoie  the 
•  ■[iposite  quadrillr.  The  cartel  is  delivered  in  the  name  of  tlie 
leader  of  the  qundrille,  trhowt  adherent*  wear  hia  liveries,  and 
cuotaina  five  points  :  the  nnmea  and  addresses  of  thoie  who  bear 
the  challen^;  the  caute  of  the  ehallenge  to  Itgbt,  and  anv 
other  propositions  which  thejr  desire  to  defend  by  fon;e  of  arms  ; 
tbe  place  and  mode  of  combat;  tbe  names  of  the  holders  who 
•end  itie  challenge  or  cartel. 

The  cartels  mi^bt  be  either  in  prose  or  ver»e  ;  and  lui  the 
QCCaaiop  for  the  challenge  is  the  desire  lor  self-f^lorj'  and 
adverTisrmcnt,  tbejr  nre  seAsoned  with  some  atnnnnt  of  rodo- 
nwMitatle.  The  subjects  of  Carnuii^lt  being  historical,  fnbulnus, 
and  emhlematicitl,  the  holders  ami  diiputants  assume  suitable 
names — those  who  represent  Itoman  subjects,  for  instance, 
sivHng  themselves  Julius  Ciesar.  The  names  corrosponde*!  to 
ibe  devices  or  posies  of  the  riders,  and  the  quadrille  itself  bore 

iibeir  oame.  The  grooms  and  footmen  led  in  the  horses  b^ 
baad,  and  rcmainctl  near  the  machines,  disguised  as  Turks, 
lodiani.  Slaves,  or  Sava/es.  The  musicians,  vocal  and  tnslni- 
menial,  performt^l  two  kinds  of  music — one  stately  and  mnrtia), 
the  other  soft  and  dul<-ct.  The  first  is  at  the  head  of  each 
qudrille  to  amuse  ibe  riders,  and  announce  lUeir  presence, 
liieir  entry  upon  the  course,  which  whs  called  '  compase,'  and 
tlicir  chalIeB|;cs  ;  the  other  kind  was  on  accompaniment  to  the 
rmtals,  the  mecbanit^al  eflects,  and  the  pageant.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  the  martial  harmony,  drums,  trumpets,  cymbals, 
oboes,  and  fifes  were  usiti. 

Such,  in  its  many  p<iints  of  resemblance  to  our  Elirjibethan 
masque,  is  Gueriuiere's  detailed  account  of  the  carousel — a 
WDtd  which  isprobably  known  to  most  of  our  readers  only  in 
its  degeDerxie  bnglish  form  of  carousal,  or  else  from  its  survival 
ta  Paris  in  the  name  of  La  Place  da  Cnrroutel,  which  may  in 
its  day  hare  been  witness  to  'the  pomp,  pride,  and  circum- 
stance '  of  soch  a  glorious  pageant  of  [leace  as  that  of  which  we 
hare  given  a  faint  impression.*  Gueriniere  Rnisbes  with  a 
Asciiptiant  less  defioiie  than  that  of  Ptuvinel,  of  a  baltt  dx 
rAnvntr,  and  we  may  fitly  tarn  from  his  book  with  his  closing 
words : — 

■AH  ikese  Qieroisea  vero  inetitnted  to  giro  aa  artistic  picture  of 
«v  lod  ta  kindle  a  spirit  of  emulation  amoiigot  the  nobility.' 


*  1W  mnil«f7  (kioasel  u  utt  ;et  vxtiool  ia  Kruuco. 
Wasd  <i  ou  bsiag  held  st  Saamoi. 
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We  might  wril  pspcrt  that  thr  rcIhioI  for  wbicli  ( 
luul  (tone  sn  mucU  would  give  to  lb«  world  pupil*  who  ircmld 
bnvc  carriiHl  the  art  n  Xep  further.  Dut  we  any  alin(«t  i*y 
that  its  decline  bt>Kan  ai  his  death;  for  there  sprang  Dp  » 
rivnlry  nnd  a  desire  to  complicate  still  further  the  airs  which 
were  then  in  practice.  No  rent  progress  took  place  after 
Gnerinicre  until  tbc  time  of  ihi;  Mnrquii  dc  )a  Bignc  and 
M.  d'Abzac.  who  attfmpir*)  to  combine  with  their  own  idc» 
of  riding  whatever  they  recognized  lu  good  in  the  Eaglisb 
>ch<M>l. 

To  complete  our  historical  retrospect  of  the  French  school, 
we  mention  M,  Dupaty  de  Clam,  a  translator  of  Xenophon, 
and  >  great  advocate  for  the  tiudy  of  anatomy  and  mechanics 
in  relation  to  borscmRnibip :   Xrstirr,  l)'Aiivcr);ne,  Motlin  d»_ 
la  Balmc,  Ilruminont  de  Melfort,  and  Mnntfaiicon  do  Roglt 
whose  'Trailc  d'Equitnlion  '  was  the  basis  of  the  'Manuel 
I'lnslTUCtion  <?qncitrp,'  in  use  when  the  School  of  Cavalry 
inaitgurntetl  at  Sniimur  in  1814. 

\Vr  gather  that  there  was  at  Inst  a  real  cleavage  of 
art  of  riding  into  iwi)  branches:  the  academic  form  or 
Haute  Ecole,  and  inilitiiry  riding  pure  and  simple— Frant 
and  Italy  alone  keeping  the  former  altve,  and  England  being 
the  home  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of  hunting  and  racing.  The 
Karl  of  Pembroke,  in  1761,  inndvrrlcntly  leaches  as  this.  l^Iis 
little  tract  on  breaking  bones  and  tearbing  soldiers  to  rid 
never  mentions  the  word  '  air' ;  be  only  di(cuKt4-s  the  r<lucatu 
of  the  trooper.  Kut  be  shows  that  be  bad  studied  in 
school  of  Gueriniere  by  bis  references  to  the  '  ^paule  en  dcdai 
and  by  bis  disapproval  of  the  pillar: — 

'  Teiy  few  regimental  riding  hoiuca  indeed  have  piUarx,  and 
must  Bay  that  it  is  fortunate  xitoy  have  not.  For  (ho',  nhen  properiy 
made  nse  of  with  skill,  they  are  ono  of  tba  greatest  sud  beat  d^ 
COTeri«s  in  Caraliy,  tboy  must  bo  allowed  to  bo  very  dangerous  and 
pcrnicione  wbou  they  arc  not  nndor  the  diroction  of  a  very  Icnowini 
pcrEDR.  Upon  tho  whole,  I  must  declare,  that  howler  highly 
apprciTo  of  pillars.  1  wiiiild  on  no  account  admit  of  any, 
conxtantly  under  tho  ey«  aii<l  attmtiou  ot  a  very  intelligent ' 
which  in  a  thing  no  difficult  to  be  fonud  in  regimonlii,  that  I 
pillars  aru  lictttr  buniidied  from  amongst  tkvm,  and  therefore 
eny  no  more  of  what  I  txtoKni  iiLTOrtluiluu  so  miicb.  Aa  fur 
Kinglo  pillar,  it  is  a  v<-ry  puruiciotin  and  ridiculous  thing ;  and 
aM  I  hope  and  Ixdicvi;  iiuiTi^rsally  luid  aside,  I  think,  ii  is  uut 
making  furlhtr  mention  of  hure. 

The  Revolution  in  France  intluenced  art  in  somewhat   tl 
same  way  as    the    Puritan    moTemeat  bad    done   in    England. 

The 
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The  spirit  which  ri^pUceO  iho  elegance  of  U'ntldnu  nnJ  Boucher 

br   the  cold    severity  of  David   was   Daturally  i>runc  to  «rm- 

pathize  with  it&rtl  ridinii;  as  (be  only  acceptable  I'urm  of  bai«e> 

mambip-     Accordingly  wr  find  that  under  the    Direclnrv  all 

ridinir  >chools  were  doted,  and  the  tr«chin)r  of  ibe  art  was  at 

a  Biaailatill — one  matthjf  becoming  thr  Kcrnn  of  the  meetinfcs 

of  the    Ktrvolutiniuir^  coiniDiltee.      The   itorv    |!oes    ihM    our 

fantDos   Philip  Atllev  (inir   recovereil    {xxtLitiiiR    of  bis  oirn 

mmnirfe  in   Paris  through  u  penonal  interview  with    titc  Fim 

Consul.     A    few  jears   later    many    eflbns    were  innile  to  rc- 

olsblisfa  ihe  old  Hiane^et,  but    th«    true    objecc  in    mch    case 

wu  uaininj;  officers  and  men  for  tlic  cavalry:  no  real  svsteni 

uf  horvmanahip  stadirs,    trrnted    purely  artistically  as    under 

Loai*   XIV*.,  was  «ver  ngain   set  on   fcKtt.     After  the   fall    of 

\apolcim  ibere  was  an  attempt  to  re-organixn  the  old  school  of 

VcrsAilIe*.  but  llie  yoaog  men  of  ioriuue  had  ni-vr  tasU^x,  and 

tbe  long  and  tedious  work  of  ibe  manl-ge,  contrasted  with  the 

parsuits  of  nuring  and  hunting,  had  no  charms.     The  followers 

o(  the    old    school    were    still    wrangling    among    ihemselres, 

fighting  oTcr  the  teaching  of  Pluvinet  and  GueriniL-re,  and  not 

anlil  bauchvr,  about  1830,  do  we  come  upon  a  new  iioraeman 

of  original   ideas  iu  I'rance.      At   the  commencement  of  bis 

caimr,  hr  performed  a  kind  of  Haute  Ecolc  at  the  Circus,  and 

attracted   thousands  to  see   him   nightly;   his   idea   bcins;   to 

(lestroy   tbe  natural  moTemeolt  of  a  horse  and   to  labstitule 

artificial  ones.     Jiis  performance  consisted  of  the  most  estrara- 

panl  airs,  and  there  was  far  more  of  the  circus-rider  than  of  the 

anist  in  bi«  rendering  of  the  old  Haute  Kcole.     Me  aoun  found 

so  e&«my  ia  the  C'omle  d'Aure,  the  champion  of  Oueriuii-re's 

•chool,  and  bence  arose  at  this  time  in   France  a  keen  c»m- 

petilinn   between  the  rival  schools  of  horsemanship.     Such  a 

friction  of  ideas  could  only  hare  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the 

an,  and  although,  from  this  time  forward,  Gaucher  caused  the 

Haute  £cole  to  be  more  than  erer  associated  with  the  circus, 

j«  he  created  a  gre^il  divmion   of  opinion  and  difTusion  of 

ideas.     He  publiilicd  in  18-12  bii '  Mcihode  d'Kiuitation  basce 

MU  de  nouvcauz  Principes,'  after  the  (iovcrnmcnt  bad  adopted 

bf  method  experimentally.     He  saw  the  ralue  of  the  monfytf, 

tml  recognised  that  its  art  for  mere  pleasure  and  dilettantism 

*M  gone.       lie   utterly  discards    the    use  of  fnrcc  which    the 

■m^  school  had  still  retained  as  possible  in  training  a  horse, 

■ad  declares  thai   ever^-   horse  can    be  inade   to  do  anything. 

What  Baocher  inlrMlnced  of  the  Haute  Ccole  into  ibe  training 

■Ucb  he  advocateil  was  very  much  what  the  goose-step  achieves 

tg  the  drilling  of  a  rccrait.     He  wishes  the  horse  to  learn  to 

bold 
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hiilil  (tut  111*  Irg  for  n  mrtincnt  in  the  pntition  In  which  ihat  Itf 
will  be  put  <Iuwi]  wIiimi  Uv  (nit*,  gnllopn,  walks.  Thence  he 
]iH«*««  Id  those  moi-eincnls  wherein  <lie  hont^  txintinon  to  walk, 
lint  ut  each  step  holds  his  tegs  for  u  inunient  in  thn  nir,  in  thr 
iiiiLiiner  of  a  slow  inarch.  The  most  complicaietl  innvcmrnts  in 
his  s^fitcm  wrrre  the  rnising  nf  ihe  legs  a*  in  a  ln>t  without 
adranring,  cnllrd  the  jiiaffe,  nnd  thp  changing  of  fe«t  as  often 
us  drtired.  Altogether  he  advncnies  sixteen  difleienl  move- 
ments. It  is  only  fair  to  Uauchi:r  to  n<Jd  that  in  his  own 
opinion  he  derived  no  part  of  hi*  melhoil  from  previous 
exponents  nf  the  Hniile  C^ulc.  In  his  modest  eslimate  of  his 
nnn  merits,  he  hnil  had  no  forerunner  and  rould  not  possibl 
anticipnle  a  successor. 

We   have    reserved    to  the  last  the  names  of  two  EngU 
men — one  a  '  household  word '  to    this    iceneralion   of  circi 
Bcicrs — ivhn  did    their  bett  tn    spread  a  knowledge  of  the  vrl 
in    Kngland,    while    most    of  our    best    writers    on    the    horse 
were  devoting  themselves    to    the    history  and  description 
hunting. 

Philip  Astley  was  one  of  the  last  exponents  nf  this  form 
riding  in  Kngland.  lie  published  in  I8U2  a  '  System  of  Eques- 
trian Eiliiention,'  as  a  final  effort  to  save  the  Haute  £cole  from 
becoming  extinct.  In  this  work  be  begins  gramlilnqurntly  :  *  If 
the  natural  motion,  attitude,  nnd  demeanour  of  the  huinnn  species 
he  improvable  by  the  art  of  ilnncing  and  military  tuition,  sgrely 
the  natural  motion  of  a  horse  may  be  %o  improved  as  to  render 
his  pace  in  cadence  easy  to  himself.'  He  ftlludes  to  the  painful 
exhibition  of  riding  in  the  Park  at  that  time,  and  to  Buobury'i 
humorous  sketch  of  the  '  l^nlield  Chase  Air.'  Rut  wtien  be  | 
anecdotal,  he  becomes  more  interesting,  referring  in  one  pi 
to  our  Ambassador,  Lord  Clarendon,  who  in  1  7?Sf,  on  bis  wai_ 
In  Belgrade,  visited  all  the  maneges^  and  amongst  them  that  of 
Vienna,  whore  be  rode  before  the  king.  He  details  the  ride 
on  this  occasion:  'Uncovering  before  the  king,  I  walked  up 
■ud  down,  circled  to  the  right  and  left,  .  ,  .  passaged  and  went 
through  the  airs  of  terre-d-lerre,  pirouette,  an<l  jiiaffe.'  TowanU 
Ihe  close  of  the  first  volume  Astley  givts  an  account  of  the 
minuet  which  he  performed  with  his  son.  This  commenced 
with  the  piaffe  when  the  two  saluted  each  other,  after  which 
they  proceeded  by  means  of  the  Itrrt-k'lBrrt,  which  airs  brought 
(hem  to  the  opposite  earners  of  the  maiiige.  Then  they 
approached  by  rlrmi-volle»  and,  'piofling,'  they  shook  {ian<Is, 
and  then  relurn<Kl  by  terrt-u-terre  to  the  comers.  One  rider 
then  pimueited  while  the  other  performed  a  diRrrent  air,  this 
bringiag  tlieia  vii-a-vis.     A  pause  in  cadence  followed)  a  lofty 
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pioffe ;  Uwn  they  n^nin  uncocc-m)  and  pantA^I  In  right  nnC 
left,  and  after  m  few  other  aira  racti  ntrentnl  Lnckwania  out  of 
the  amuL. 

Vfh«o  A<t)p^  <ras  foundiag  the  circus  with  which  hit  name 
WM  Itll  \tte\y  connvctod,  the  greale<t  cxmtemporary  fencer, 
dancer,  and  rider  of  th«  Great  Dorse  of  his  time,  Hentv 
Ao^lo,  was  already  old.  His  maniffe,  situated  Id  H'ardour 
Street,  was  the  academy  of  these  three  arts,  and  to  it  George  1 1 1. 
had  sent  bts  tons  to  learn  these  acccmplithment*.  His  horse 
Mooarcfa,  beautifully  ■  mani'^^ed '  by  him,  may  he  distinguished 
in  West's  picture  of '  The  £kltle  of  the  Hoyne.' 
I  The  other  Englithman,  Jobo  Adams,  seems  to  have  been  a 
felf-tnadc  man.  Beginning  as  a  ridiog-master,  he  grew  in  fami- 
until  he  attracted  all  the  young  dandies  of  the  day.  In  n 
characteristic  pnisngc  to  his  '.Analysis  of  Horsfmanship,*  be 
draws  the  analogy  between  horse-  and  pen-m.-inship: — 

'  '  In  pcomaiuthip,  tfao  largo  toit  and  round  bands  may  be  compaioil 
(«  the  mtariff  feat — in  which  eiact  proportion  and  (xirrectness  in 
e*eT7  particular  is  studied,  learned,  and  oiociitoi) ;  the  German  leit, 
Ilatun,  onttiag  latton  and  striking  floiirielice,  I  compate  to  the 
sesetal  iMMOns  and  orDamontn)  nitv  of  the  :naacgc ;  and  tba  engroas- 
ing  numlng  faamU.  hoiog  tho  hands  <if  dispatch  and    bnsinQSS,  I 

,  wiyre  to  the  hunting,  travoUin^  and  racing  foata/ 

The  Haute  Ecole  had  no  ephemeral  existence;  it  affected 
military  riding  permnnrntly.  To-day  the  ortlinary  training  of 
a  horse  for  civilian  use  it  adapted  wilely  to  the  purjHises  fur 
which  the  horse  is  destined.  A»\lhin)^  further  than  is  required 
by  niilitarisnism  would  he  looked  upon  as  waste  of  time.  But 
ia  military  maocBUTrea,  where  precision  is  required  and  where 
ilrilling  is  the  object  in  view,  a  more  detailed  training  has 
always  been  considered  indispensable,  and  it  is  therefore  tn  our 
Military  ScUmIs  of  riding  that  we  find  a  faint  surviral  of  the 
aid  art  of  the  mawi^.  Putting  aside  this  living  relic,  ne  have 
now,  aiui  bare  always  had  since  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
Mhilntinn  of  the  art  in  the  circus.  Nothing,  gterhaps,  has 
ooDtribnied  lo  the  practical  extinction  of  the  Haute  Ecolo  more 
t  powerfully  than  this  astociation  with  sawdust  and  spangles.  A 
wMe  form  of  horsemanship,  already  in  its  decadence,  recciTcd 
Its  final  cou/i  <&  yrice  when  it  became  the  professional  pursuit 
of  acrobats. 

There  ate  many  suggestions  in  the  Haute  Kcule  of  the  sister 
>rt  of  dancing;  indeed  much  of  its  nomenclature  has  been 
boTTOved  from  that  art.     The  grace  and  rfajthm  of  the  move- 
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ment  in  llic  one  were  the  objWts  aimfnl  at  in  lh«  other,  and 
obvious  i*  tliv  analog;}'  tbat  it  i*  not  turpriiing  to  fin<l  (be  ur 
steps  anil  combinations  of  sl^ps  {called  *  airs ')  in  boih  arts, 
nnmbi^r  of  airs  in  riding  formed  at  il  were  a  dancCi  and  rxrn 
recciri-d  its  nomrs.  Upon  the  nirs  prrformrd  in  mensurcd 
cnmbination  which  conitiiuieil  the  pngenni  of  tbn  '  Balpt  d« 
Chevaux*  in  thi^  days  of  Louis  XIII.  mid  Lnui*  XIV.  wb  linvc 
alreadj  dwelt  in  detail.  Tben  as  we  approach  the  time  wbc 
the  circtit  stipplanted  the  aiajtht/r  pmpiT,  the  exhibition  of  tt 
Haute  Ecole  took  its  patlern  fr')in  llic  stately  •minuet,'  then  lb 
prerailinj^  form  of  dance.  The  quadrille  has  been  already 
•lluded  to. 


As  hunting,  tbo   most   popular  and    healtbrul   of  phjrsic 
excitements,  rose  to  its  xenith,  the   milder   flame  of  the  int^- 
lecluul  pursuit  of  the  tnaiihja  pales  and  flickers  towards  extinc-  i 
lion  in  the  circus.      Wh.itevpr  else  il  was,  llie  Ilauie  Ecole  ws 
not  a  branch  of  sport.     I(   is  unlikclv,  so  lon^  as  foxhunting 
can  be  followed  in  (his  country',  that  there  will  be  a  revival 
the  horsemnnship  of  the  matif-t/e.     Vet  at  (he  present  time,  whc 
n  spirit  of  historical  interest  is  making  men  ask  one  anmhs 
what  there  was  in  such  a  subject  ns  oradttmic  horsemanship 
kindle  the  enthusiasm  nfour  aiice-stors,  and  pnxluce  the  literatur 
imd  traditioot  that  cluster  aroum)  it,  an  hour  mav  not  have  been 
whollj'  wasted  in  a  study  of  the  '  Haute  Ecole.* 
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lirr.  VII, — I,  Outama  i6n  Moankidh,  un  Emir  S'/ritn  au  premier 
tireU  tftt  Croitcuiet  (I0'.t5-ll83).  I**r  Hnitwig  Dcrcnbourg. 
Ar«c  le  teste  araW  tin  I' Autobiographic  d'OuxAma,  public 
d'aprei  le  innniucril  de  I'Kicurinl.  Tlimi  Vole.  Pani, 
18S6-1S93. 

3.  Siattft  Nameh :  Draile  de  Gottefrnement.  Coiiiposi}  iHiur  le 
Saltan  M«lik  ShaU  par  le  Visir  Niiam  oul-Moalk.  Trailuii 
par  Cb*rle»  Schrfcr.  Mcinbre  dc  I'lnstiliit.      Psris,  ISl'S. 

3.  Rfcufil  dn  Hir-tonens  de>  CroiMdfx.  Public  par  Im  soins 
de  rAcadumin  ties  Iniciiptinnt  et  [t<rllns-Leltrcs.  Hisioricns 
Orienuux,  Tome«  I.— 111.      Pari*,  1872-1884. 

i.  The  Crtuaiitt:  Ifir  Hturif  uf  ihf.  Latin  Kingdom  of  JenaaUm. 
tiy  T.  A.  Archer  nnd  C.  L.  King>rofd.     London,  HiSi. 

IS  reading  any  biitory  of  the  Cnitnilr't,  such  a*  ilie  sober 
and  scholarly  rpilntnc!  which  bas  ro'-tiily  appeared  under 
■be  joint  nairm  of  Mr.  Archer  .ind  Mr.  Kingsl'orJ,  one  cannol 
help  being  stniek  by  the  widely  different  proseniment  of  the 
characters.  The  Cru»ader«  stand  oui  clearly  enough  in  their 
heroic,  if  barbaric,  rjunlities  ;  inany  of  thein  are  Hring  pcr- 
•txialities  in  the  readi-r'ii  ima^inatioa  ;  we  can  leali/e  what 
maanef  of  men  they  were,  and  nndrrstand  the  rude  impulses 
abicb  prompted  their  deeds.  Of  the  Snroccns,  howerer,  ibeir 
(on  in  principle,  but  ol'trn  their  friendt  and  allies  in  practice, 
<Mir  bisioriani  teem  to  bare  formed  no  distinct  ideM.  The 
'twanhv  painim '  whom,  ax  .Milton  has  it, 

*  cbampioia  bold  defied 
To  mortal  combat  or  euricTe  with  Imic«/ 

ue  pmcoted  as  miitj  impersonalities,  ra^ne  '  types'  possessed 
tif  no  individoal  cbaraciertstics.  Their  outlandish  names 
tep«]  impatient  readers,  who  find  it  impossible  (o  take  an 
iQlerest  in  an  unprononoceable  person,  destitute  of  qualities] 
rad  passions — a  sort  of  mechanical  lay-figure  withoni  em  aa 
autonalDn's  attribute  of  human  likrn<-ss, — an  actor,  moreorer,  i 
who  plays  an  Doccrtain  part  in  an  btsioriral  drama  whereof  I h« 
very  plot  an<l  sccnrs  and  dramati*  jterivint  are  tint  only  unfa- 
miliar but  nbsidulcly  unknown.  It  would  nut  be  diflictilt  to 
tKlian  up  the  number  of  Englishmen  who  possess  a  b^erable 
•eqsaintance  with  the  ioiemal  history  of  (he  }klobamraedan 
domitation  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe ;  and,  willtoot  some 
kaowledfe  of  the  funeral  conditions,  it  would  be  extravagant  toj 
cipcct  an  interest  in  iodividDal  drvrlnpmenis.  Some  gruf  ' 
ihc  naisre  and   changes  of  .Muslim    cirilization    is    nee 
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before  one  can  undenlaDd  the  chuvcter  nod  acbierpmentt 
the  men  our  aQce>l<irs  vainly  attempted  to  subdue. 

It  is  true  that  a  subject  so  unfamiliar,  dealing  wilh  k  cirilicA- 
tion  so  unlike  our  own,  with  a  religion  bo  little  undrrstood  even 
by  the  cilir.cns  of  the  greatest  Mobammcdan  Empire  of  tnmlern 
time*,  with  names  and  erenu  that  certainly  do  not  conciliate 
the  ttudenl,  dcmandt  exceptionnl  gifts  in  its  liittorian.     T 
drye«t  History  »l  Knj<;laiid  compels  attention,  simply  because 
ia  our  owu  history  ;  but  the  annaU  of  the   tlast  do  not  be: 
obviously  upon  ibe  problems  of  to-day,  nor  do  tbey  awaken  the 
•enliments   of   patriotism    or    aucestrat   pride.      Alobammedan 
history  must  be  introduced  to  the  Western  reader  with  studied 
preparation  of  every  allurement  that  may  entice  and  chain  bit' 
interest.      The    iharm    of    style,    the    fascination    of  a    vi>   ' 
liistorical    iinaginniion,    are    never    more    needed    than   in    ll: 
atlenpt   to  win  adherents  to  a  study  which  has  hitherto  been 
relegated  to  the  dusty  departments  of  *  research,'  and  baa  been 
sysieinatically  excluded  fioin  every  courM  of  acadeuiic  leachinR. 
There  is  no  modern  I'inj'lish  history  of  the  East,  unfortunately, 
wbich  can  be  recommended   as   literature,  for    it*  own   sake; 
there  is  not  even  a  general  history  of  the  Mohammedan  pert 
which  can  Ix-  said  to  atone  for  its  <]iyness  by  tbe  accuracy  aui 
completeness  of  its  survey.     The  older  biitoriant  are  obsolc 
in  view   of  the  imnien»e  materials  broug;ht  to  band  by  reee: 
•ditora  and  translators  of  Arabic  and  Persian  texts,  and  even 
aODOng  the  veterans  none  but  Gibbon — the  universal  exception 
— possessed  the  qualities  of  style  and  historical  insight  which 
arc  the   preliminary   conditions  of    popularising  an   obscare 
subject ;  and  (libbon,  miraculously  accurate  as  be  is,  in  spite 
of  the  com[>arutive  jxiverly   of  his   Oriental    materials,  otMitd 
not  anUci|>ate  tbe  reuults  of  modern  research.     There  is  little 
solace  in  the  retleciion  Ibat  we  iu  Kiigland  are  not  alone  in  tbe 
want  of  a  worthy  history  of  the  mediievjl  Hast.      Indeed  it  onlj^i 
makes  the  matter  worse  when  we  find  that  there  is  no  adequat^H 
French   or  German  work  to   fill   the  place  left  vacant  in  ou^^ 
own  literature.     One  Dutch  professor  stood  out   conspicuous, 
richly  enduw4»l  with  the  true  historical  insight,  deeply  versed 
in  Oriental  learniu);,  and  fiifted  with  a  ran;  charm  of  style  in 
ibe  Frencb  language  he  u»ed  ;  but  the  late  Dr.  Dozy  derated 
these  refDarkablc  qualities  almost  exclusively  to  tbe  period 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  which  he  illuminated  with  masterly  resea: 
and   painted    with  exquisite    finish  ;  and,  save  for  a  somew 
sketchy  account  of  the  growth  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  be 
did  not  touch  upon  the  Eastern  developments  of  the  Muslim 
State.     No  other  writer  in   French  on  Mobainmcdan   history 
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rwi  b*  ciiwl  »s  an  cxnmpV.  The  AostrUn  Barnn  von  Kretncr 
i-nmpiltHl  n  vingul.trly  interesting,  but  fragmrntnrjr  nnd  dii- 
joioicO,  '  Cullurgrscliiclitt!  (let  <)rienU  iintcr  ilen  Ctialifen,' 
M  hirh  makes  no  pretence  to  be  n  general  survey  of  the  Muham- 
ni^«n  Empire;  and  the  Xandanl  Germnn  bUtor;  of  the 
Caliphate  b^  Professor  Weil,  ibougb  k  monument  of  Teutonic 
industry  *nd  learning,  is  at  once  restiicled  in  scope  and 
portentouslj  dr)'  in  treatment. 

Perhaps    in    few    prrinds   is  the  »ant  of  a  really  thorough 

Muhammedan    biilnry   felt    more    keenly  than    in    that  of   the 

Crusades,  for  it   it  obvious  that  a  narrative  ttf  a    war  which 

iaadeqoately   appreciates    the    character  and    resources  nf  the 

enemy    can    hardly    be    calleil   a   history.      In    Michand'a   day 

there   was  little  ezcusic   for    any   sach    blindness  to  the  other 

side  of  the  ihirld  :  now  there  is  none  whatever.      Por  it  must 

not  be  supposed  that  the  want  of  a  pood  Mohammedan  history 

is  due  to  a   lack  of  materials,  least  of  all   (or  the  Crusading 

epoch:  on  the  contnry,  they  almund.     The  splendid  publica- 

lioas  of  ibe  French    Academy  of   Inicriptions    hare    brought 

the    records   of  the    native   chroniclers    fairly,  if  cumbrously, 

within  the  grasp  of  all  who  are  ignorant  of  Oriental  language*. 

The   old    reference*    to    'AbulfediP    Annalcs'— a    noble   work 

in  its  day,  by  which   Keiske  ami   Adicr  earned  the  gratitude 

of  generation)  of  students — may    now    be    supplemented    and 

corrected  by  citations  from  a  number  of  other  chroniclers  and 

travellers    who    have    been    made    accessible    in    French;    and 

iunumerabte  special  monograptis,  scattered  about  the  Trausac- 

lioni  of  learne<l   societies,  have  thrown  n  ilood  of  light  upon 

•hst  ought  no  longer  to  be  termed  an  obtoure  period.     Vet  the 

raajoriiy  of  Knglith  readers  arc  indubitably  under  the  imprcs- 

sioo — if  they  are  burrlened  by  an  impression  at  all — that  the 

Saracens  of  the  twelfth  century  were  the  same  people  living  in 

aneb  the  same  conditions  as  the  Saracens  whom  the  learned 

Cambridge  Professor,  Simon  Ockley,  introduced  to  an  inapprc- 

ciMive  public  as  they  appeared  in  the  first  tumultuous  wave  of 

l&e  new-born  faith.     All  that  the    'average  schoolboy'  knows 

m  ibe  subject — if  be    knows  even  that— is    the    imaginative 

iture  of  '  painim '  chivalry  in  the  '  Talisman.'    If  only  Sir 

Jter  Scott  had  possessed  the  materials  which  now  lie  ready 

k)  the  hands  of  bis  unworthy  successors,  what  a  'Talisman' 

llier»  would  bare  been ! 

Now  the  very  first  and  commonest  impression,  that  the 
Svaceni  of  Saladin's  age  were  Arabs,  is  a  mistake.  There  were 
Anfas  among  them,  undoubtedly,  but  the  lighting  clement,  the 
s>>t*<tQsadiitg  impulse,  the  tactical  skill,  came  (rotn  skXaXj^V*) 
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(lUlinct    race.      The    polilical    world    upon    which    the  infant 
Saladin    looked  oat    io    hia  cradle  daj's    in  113t(  was   widely 
diffrrant  from  thr   oM  cmpirn  of  the  Cslipbatc.     The  whole 
condition  of  Syria  lia«i  vitally  changt-d  even  in  the  Urr'titne  of 
hit  fatlier.     Tiiv  llaming  x«al  which  had  carritnl  the  vicloriou* 
annii^s  of  lulam  from  their  Arabian  ni  us  tor- ground  to  the  dcMrrt 
of  Sind  on  ihe  eait  and  the  vur^e  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  west, 
had  not  availed  to  keep  together,  in  the  well-knit  oi^anixatiou 
of  a  united  State,  the  vast  empire  so  suddenly,  ao  aoiaxingly, 
acquired.     The  Caliphate  lasted  indeed  for  over  six  buinlred 
years,  but  it  retained  its  imperial  sway  for  scarcely  a  third  of 
that  time.      In  the  seventh  rentury  the  soldiers  of  the  Arabian 
Prophet  had  rapidly  subdued   K^ypt,  Syria,  Persia,   and   even 
the  country  beyond    the  Oxus,  and   early  in   the  eighth    ihey 
nanded  off  their  conquest  of  the  Barbary  coast  by  the  annexa- 
don  of  Spain.     Such  an  empire,  composed  of  contentious  and 
rival   races,  and   ettending   over  remotely   distant  prorinces, 
conld  not  long  be  held  in  strict  subjection  to  a  central  f^ovcra'^H 
ment   issuing   it*    [Miencs    of    command   from    Damascus    i^^H 
Baghdad.     The  provincial  '  proccmsul '  nf  the    Muhiimmedan      ' 
system   was  even    moie    apt   to    acquire  virtual    independence 
than  his  Roman  prototype.     The  very  idea  of  the  Caliphate, 
which   was  as   much   an   ecclesiastical   as    an   administrative 
ftutbority,  encouraged  the   local  governor*  to   auume   powers 
which   were   not   irreconcilable   with    the    homage   due    to   a 
spiritual  chief;  and  the  rcHginiis  schisms  of  Islam,  especially 
the  strange  and    fanatical   devotion  inspired   hv  the  persecuted 
lineage  ol  Aly,  led  by  a  different  roail  to  the  dismeml>erment  of 
(he  State.     Already,  in  the  ninth  century,  the  extremities  of  the 
Mohammedan  empire  were  in  the  hands  of  rulers  who  eilb< 
repudiated  the  authority  of  the  Abbasid  Caliph  of  Baghdad, 
at  lea^l  tendered  him,  as  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  a  purel 
conventional     homage.       The    Caliph's    writ— or    its    Arabi 
equivalent — even  in  the  days  of  the  son  of  '  the  good  Harun  er- 
Kashtd,'   did    not    run    in    Spain   or  Morocco,  and  met   but  a 
qualified  respect  in  Tunis,      ^'gypt  "'i  the  one  hand,  atid  North- 
east Persia  on  the  other,  soon  followed  the  lead  of  the  extreme 
West,  and   by  the  middle  of  the  tenth  c«ntury  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Caliph  hardly  extended    beyond   tbe  walls  of  his 
own  palace,  within  which  bis  authority  was  grievously  shackled 
by  (he  guard  of  mercenaries  whom  he  had  imprudenlly  imported 
in  self-defence.     Thix  state  of  papal  impiitence  continued  with 
little  change  until  the  extinction  of  the  Baghdad  Calipliatc  by 
the  Mongols  in    \'2bii.     Now   and  again,    by  the  weakness  of 
their  neighbours  or  the  personal  ascendency  of  an  individual 
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Caliph,    ibc    Abbnsiil*    temporarily  rccorcrrd   a    p*rl    of  tieir 

»tfmtorial  power  ■□  the  vaUcjs  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates; 
^et  even  tbeot  tiltli(>ug;li  the  Caliph  lind  a.  larger  anaj  uh) 
possesscfl  A  tviilcr  dotniiiiuii  ihao  his  predecessun  liiu]  enjoyed, 
bis  autborit)'  was  restriclvtl  tu  »  nairuwr  terriiorjr  in  Mhojiu- 
tamla,  ADd  hU  influenci?,  save  as  pontiff  of  Islani,  counted  for 
aliDoil  Dolbiiig  in  Saladin's  political  world. 

I  This  politioil  world  was  pneucjilljr  bounded  by  the  Ti);ri* 
an  the  cast  and  tbe  Libynn  desert  on  the  west.  For  a  century 
and  a  fajilf  befnrc  ^taladin  li^nn  t»  mix  in  oAairs  of  Slate, 
Kgypt  had  been  ruled  by  the  Falimid  Caliphs,  a  tcbismatic 
dynasty  elaiining  spiritual  suptemacj'  hv  right  uf  dni-cDt  from 
Alv,  the  sun-in-law  of  ibe  Prophet  Mohammed,  and  therefore 
I  rvpudiniin';  all  reco^nitioo  of  tbc  Abbssid  Caliphate  of  Baghdad. 
■  Sull  more  nearly  a^eding  the  politics  of  tbc  Crusades  wa^  the 
P  sitaatinn  in  Sjria  and  Mesopotamia.  The  whole  of  these  dis- 
tricu,  from  tbc  muuntnins  of  Kurdistan  to  the  Lebanon,  are  ill 
race  and  pcditics  allinl  with  Arabia.  I.«i^e  tribes  of  Arabs 
were  settled  front  early  tiuxHc  in  the  fenile  valUys  of  .Mesopo- 
tamia, where  their  nmiies  are  siill  preserved  in  the  geographical 
divisions.  Bedawy  tribes  wandered  annually  fium  Arabia  to 
the  pasture-lands  of  the  Euphrates,  as  tbey  wander  to  this  day  ; 
and  many  clans  were,  and  arc  still,  permanently  settled  in  all 
psits  of  Syria.  The  decay  of  the  Caliphate  naturally  encouraged 
the  foundation  of  Arab  kingdoms  in  the  regions  dominated 
bj  Arab  tribes,  and,  in  the  trntb  and  elnventh  centuries,  the 
pealer  part  rif  Syria  and  Mcw)pi>tnmia  owned  the  supremacy 
of  Arab  dynailiei ;  but  b_v  the  twelfth  these  ha<I  all  passeil 
kvay.  The  Arabs  remained  in  their  wonted  seats,  and 
tamped  over  all  the  country  to  the  upper  valleys  of  Dijrar 
Bckt,  a«  they  do  now ;  bat  they  no  longer  ruled  the  lands 
«lwtv  tbey  pastured  their  flocks.  The  supremacy  of  the  Arab 
ia  tbosc  regions  was  gone  for  ever,  and  tbc  rule  of  the  Turk 
bd  begun. 

The  Turks  who  swept  over  Persia,  .Mesopotamia,  and  Syria 
u  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century  were  leil  by  the  descendants 
ofStljuk,  a  Turkoman  chieftain  from  the  Kirghiz  steppes.  In 
■  ts[ad  series  of  campaigns  they  first  overran  the  greater  part  of 
IVrsia;  other  Turkiab  tribes  came  lo  swell  their  armies;  and 
tbe  whole  of  H'eslem  Asia,  from  the  borders  of  Afghanistan  to 
■ie  frontier  of  the  Greek  Empitc  and  the  confines  of  Egypt, 
■U  gradually  united  under  Seljuk  rule.  Persians,  .\rabs,  and 
Kurds  alike  bowed  before  the  overwhelming  wave  of  coiMiuest. 
Bat,  wide  as  was  their  dominion,  llie  significance  of  the  Seljuk 
Bfasioo   lies  deeper  than  mere  territorial   expansion.     Tbeir 
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atlvent  fnrmeJ  an  epoch  ia  MuliatDUiednn  liuloiy  by  creatiof; 
rt- vival  of  the  Aluilim  faith- 

*  At  iliii  timn  of  their  ftppuftnuicv  tli<i  Einpiru  of  t]i«  Oklipliftte 
TiiniKliiHl.  ^^  liut  tind  outw  bci^n  a  reiitni  united  uoder  %  iolc  M<JiMB- 
nittcliui  ruU<r  ivuii  now  n  colleotion  tif  scattctrud  djDutJM,  not  One  of 
whiuli,  HUviT  |>it1|]l])k  llm  Fiiliinidii  (if  £gy|>t  (nud  tbey  vere  sohkBWticR), 
uitHoajmlilc  of  iitijiciriul  nway.  I'lio  [iruvuli-ncp of  nclujai  inore—o d  tha 
ditnmioD  of  the  vuriuun  pruviuci^H  uf  ilio  vuniMbed  £mpu«.  A  dnatio 
remedj  vas  tteedud,  nud  it  w&a  found  m  tlie  uirasiou  of  the  TnritB. 
Tlieise  rude  uom&ila,  uuapoilt  by  towii  life  mid  oitUixed  indiflBreiiM 
tu  reiigiuu,  ciuliractid  Iidam  with  all  the  fervour  of  their  iiii«oath 
suuIa.  Tiity  came  to  Uie  rescue  of  a  liyitiR  State,  and  rovivod  it. 
They  awarmed  over  Poreia,  M«sopotuiiiia.  Sjria.  aod  Asia  Minor, 
iIovaaiatiDg  the  country,  and  exterminating  every  dynasty  that  existed 
there;  and,  as  the  result,  they  once  moro  reunited  Mohammedan 
Asia,  from  the  westtrrn  frontier  of  Afghnniatan  to  the  Modil«rrHneaii, 
under  one  MVci'eign;  they  put  a  neiv  life  into  the  expiring  Ee«l  of 
the  UnBlime,  drove  baok  the  re-enoroitching  I)yxanlin««,  and  bred  np 
a  goDomtion  of  fanaiionl  Alohftmrnedftn  warriors  to  whom,  moto  ti 
to  anything  ol«o,  the  Umsadtira  owed  thoir  repeated  failnne^'  * 
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Tlie  Scljuk  Kinpirc  did  not  long  Imld  togethc^r.  Lciw  lb. 
half  n  cenlurv  after  ihcy  bad  (-ntercd  I'ertia  at  ronqurrors, 
vait  fabric  thi-v  had  audaciously  built  and  uplvndidly  maintained 
split  up  into  iia-fnienti.  Seljuks  continued  lu  rule  al  Nisbapur, 
Ispahan,  and  Kiniian  ;  Seljuk»  at  DamaacuB  and  Aleppo  ;  Seljuki 
in  Asia  Minor:  but  llioy  were  divided  planks  of  ibo  mighty 
boir,  And  did  not  long  letist  thp  n«w  forces  that  prcssni  upon 
them.  Tbei*  nrw  for<rc*  were  iiidw-d  part  of  tbcir  aystetn,  and 
their  own  overtbrow  wait  the  inevitable  result  nf  the  nrgnnizntion 
of  tbeir  State.  For  tb(-  Sitljuk  Kinpire  wa«  a  pun-ly  inilil^rr 
power;  its  authority  rvsied  on  an  army,  composL-d  lo  a  large 
extent  of  hired  or  purchased  soldiers,  and  officered  by  slarei  of 
the  royal  household.  Freemen  were  not  trusted  with  higii 
commnnds  or  the  rule  of  distant  provincri ;  native  Persiani  aad 
Arabs  could  not  lie  expected  to  work  loyally  for  the  Torkisb 
invader;  and  it  was  necessary  tn  rely  on  tbc  fidelity  of  slaves 
brought  up  at  the  ('ourt  in  cloie  relations  of  personal  devotion 
to  the  Seljuk  prince*.  These  slaves  or  '  Mamluks,'  natives  for 
the  most  ]iart  <if  Kipchak  and  Tartary,  formed  the  biHly-guard 
of  the  Sultan,  filled  the  chief  offices  «1  the  Court  and  cainji,  and 
risiDg  step  by  step,  according  lo  their  personal  merits  and 
grace*,  eventually  won  freedom  and  power.  They  were  rewarded 
by  grants  of  castles,  cities,  and  pnivinces,  which  they  held  of 
their    master    on    condition    of   mililarv   service.      The    who' 
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tarpiTC  «nu  organizeil  on  tlii*  fruilnl  linti*,  which  seems  to  harn 
\»ea  Dsiul  am»ng  Turkiili  raa;s.  I*crii;t,  Metoixtt.iinin,  ttnrl 
Hyrim  were  divided  iolo  iniiilarv  fi«f«,  and  governed  bv  Scljuk 
rtffictra, — qunnd&Di  »Uve«  in  (he  Mamluk  bodv-guard, — whu 
IciImI  Aod  iired  on  ihe  laie>,  and  in  return  were  expected  to 
famiih  trooM  at  thpir  .Sultsn's  call. 

The  inrTitabln  result  *ras  the  supplanting  of  the  enfeebled  or 
ntrmfK  muiRr  by  the  vigorous  mnnly  sinvr.  As  the  ScIjuVs 
frew  weak  and  their  empire  broke  up  Jnlo  subdi visions,  the 
Itreal  feut]a(nries  beeauie  indcfiendent ;  the  Mamluks  who  had 
fou^t  the  battles  of  the  conquest  Iwcame  the  regent*  or  guar- 
dians (Alabegt)  of  their  maalera'  heir*  ;  and  the  delegated  func- 
tion was  presently  exchanged  for  the  full  ri»htt  of  soverei)^ty 
and  tbe  transmisiinn  of  hereditary  kingship.  The  twelfth 
CRitary  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  Seljuk  Empire  in  the  hands 
of  petty  sovereigns,  who  had  risen  from  tbe  ranks  of  the  Mnm- 
Inks  and  converted  their  fieft  into  virtually  independent  Stales. 
la  Persia,  and  beyond  the  Oxus,  a  copbenrer  or  a  niajordomo  had 
fnunded  powerful  dynasties;  and  the  slave!!  of  these  slaves,  a 
^neraljoo  of  *  gentlemen's  gentlemen,'  bad  established  minor 
principalities  on  the  skirts  of  their  masters'  dominioni.  In 
ikis  way  a  lUvc  became  regent  over  bis  master's  heir,  and  on 
bii  death  lusumrd  regal  powers  at  Dnmaicus :  thus  /cngy, 
founder  of  the  lung  line  of  Atabegi  of  Motil  and  Aleppo,  was 
tbe  son  of  a  slave  of  the  Seljuk  Meiik  Shah  ;  and  the  Oriukids 
aod  other  local  dynasts  uf  .Nlesopntamia  traced  their  fortune*  to 
the  same  •oorce.  But,  however  »ervile  in  origin,  the  pedigree 
carried  with  it  no  sense  of  ignominy.  In  the  East  a  slave  ia 
often  held  to  be  better  than  a  son,  and  to  have  been  the  slave  of 
Mcltk  Shah  wa*  a  special  title  to  respect.  The  great  slave 
Eesdatories  of  the  Seljuks  stood  at  least  nt  high  as  the  Bastards 
*f  ncdiwal  aristocracy  in  Europe, 

Mdik  Shmb,  the  noblest  of  the  Scljnk  emperors,  was  indeed 
Mwof  ilioae  rulers  whit  jM>uess  the  [lower  of  imposing  their 
mtDds  upon  their  epoch.  To  belong  to  bis  household,  to  bold  his 
tnnmaads,  was  not  merely  an  honour  and  a  privilege  ;  it  waa  alao 
u  iiKalcation  of  principles.  In  serving  the  Sultan,  one  grew 
like  him  ;  and  a  standanl  of  conduct  was  thus  set  up,  modelled 

Ivpon  the  life  of  tbe  royal  master,  the  pattern  and  exemplar  of 
tbe  age.  It  is  rceorded  by  nn  Arab  historian  that  a  chief  or 
ptTemor  was  esteemed  by  public  opinion  in  strict  accordance 
kith  tbe  degree  in  which  be  coofonned  to  the  example  of  Melik 
Shall ;  aad  the  standard  ihui  adopted  formed  no  ignoble  ideal  of 
•  priooe'i  datict.  Justice  was  the  first  aim  of  Melik  Shah  ;  his 
fUrf  rilort  waa  to  promote  his  people's  prosperity,     Bridget, 
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canaU,  and  carttvanifraU  bore  vr!iD«tt  to  bis  cnlif;hiPDpd  en- 
coungemcnt  of  cuiDiii«rce  und  intercommunication  ihruugbout 
bis  dominions.  Tbe  roads  nere  safe,  and  it  is  sutrd  that  a 
couple  of  iravellera  mi^^bt  jounicj  unguardrd  fnim  Merv  I^U 
Damitscus.  He  puniiheil  robbery  and  looting  with  rigour,  an^H 
the  peasnnt  could  count  on  redress  at  the  bands  of  an  alwavs 
necextible  sovereign.  GenerouK  nnd  brave,  just  and  cuu- 
seieniioux,  he  I'ulfilled  ihe  ideul  of  a  Mutlim  Prince,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  thai  bii  example  impressed  itself  fsr  and  wide  apoi 
tbe  uiinds  of  his  followers. 

Such  is  (he  picture  of  the  prtat  Mohammedan  Empe 
derired  from  the  Arab  bio^rapbera.  Quile  recently  a  new  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  it  bv  the  labours  of  tbe  learned  director 
of  the  '  Ecole  spccialc  dr«  langues  orienlale*  vivanicc  '  at  Paris. 
M.  Charles  Schcler  has  lrnnslate<l  from  the  Persian  a  treatise  on 
the  art  of  Guvernmeni  writtnn  by  no  less  a  persona)[e  than  the 
celebrated  Ximm-el-Mullc,  who  for  thirty  year*  (1063-ltjya) 
held  the  post  of  Chief  Veztr  or  Prime  Minister  to  the  Scljuk 
Sultans.  Il  sounds  a  little  oddly  for  a  prime  minister  to  cotn- 
pcte  for  a  prize  essay,  yet  that  is  precisely  tbe  origin  of  this 
interesting  treatise,  h  appears  that  in  1001,  the  hist  year  but 
one  of  his  reign,  Melik  Shab  addressed  the  elders  and  wise  m< 
of  his  Court  somewhat  in  tbese  terms  : — 
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<  Ye  shiiU  make  tlie  eoiivtitntion  of  my  goverumeut  the  subject  

TOur  thoaghla  ;  [loint  out  whatf:»fjr  uiidegirablu  priiioipleu  haTo  be«S 
sauclJuued  in  my  Court  itiid  iKlmiiiiNtiutiua  ;  diauuvei  Hliat  baa  been 
bidden  fruiu  mc,  and  let  mo  kcnw  any  rules  of  luy  pfedeceaton  whieh 
I  may  bave  iifKleL-teil.  Yu  shall  writ*  Jimii,  moroorer,  vbatMMver  j* 
may  tlnJ  atiiuiig  the  hiivH  uud  (ruBtumti  of  pruuudiiiK  [irlnc^a  worthy  to 
be  iiitroduceid  iulo  the  iiiipurml  goveminL-ut.  Snl»iut  youp  reeolts  to 
™y  juiignicnt,  that  I  muy  couaidur  thtiw  and  act  upon  them.  Sines 
God  has  awaitleJ  mo  the  pusticieaiiiu  of  the  uuiverse.  covcttxl  me  with 
his  bounty,  and  subdued  miue  cuumiee  before  mc,  there  must  be  do 
dofeot  in  my  governmuut,  nothing  that  is  not  orderly  in  tbe  man, 
mcnt  of  public  business,  nor  aught  concoaled  from  my  regard.* 

A   number  of  leading  statesmen  responded   to  this  sensil 
invitation,  but  none  of  ihoir  essays  was  so  much  approTcd 
the  Suilan  as  that  of  Nixam-el-Mulk.     'All  iu  chapters,' 
Melik  Shah,  'are  drawn  up  to  the  height  of  my  expectatiul 
there  is  nothing  to  add.     1  shall  make  this  book  my  guide, 
it  shall  be  the  rule  of  my  life,'     This  work,  the  Sij/tuet  Na 
or  '  l^ook   of  Government,'   which  was  thus    preferred    by       _ 
Seljuk   Kmperor,  is  now  before    us,  and,  considering  its  source 
and  sanction,  it  is  a  document  of  prime  importance,     N'izua^ 
cl-Mulk    was   unquestionably   a   great  statesman.     Tbe 
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ainin«dan  writers  dwell  upon  liis  spiritual  vitiuc*,  anil  recard 

with  UDctiou  that  he  i:oul(l  r«p«t  llie  entire  Kor^n  b;  tieart  at 

tbe  age  of  tweire ;  bat  the  cbi«l'  testimoav  to  bis  wisdom  is 

seen  in   the   prosperity  and    progress  of  the  great  empire  for 

iKAilj   a    third    of  a  ccolurv'  c<>minil(«'*I   to    his  char|Cl^.     His 

upacitv   for  aiTairs  was   joined    to   a    prolnond    knowledge   of 

j  oris  prudence   and    an    rnligbieni^)    support    nf    Iirarning    and 

tcimcc.     He   it   was  who  cnrnurag<-<l   Om.ir  Khnyyani  in  bis 

astronomical  rcscaicbca, — It^ss  c«:l(.-brated    to-day   but  far  raor« 

importani  than  bis  wt^ll-known  '  Quutraias,* — and  founded  ibe 

fuDoasN'ixainita  College  at  OajKhdad.     The  theory  of  govern- 

_     BMat  laid  down  by  such  a  staiesinan  in  the  full  maturity  of  a^c, 

h  sod  approved    by  the  f;reaicsl  Akiatic  ruler  of  thn  time,  must 

H  DCoessarily    be    a  work  of  untisunl    intcrt^st.     Unfortunately    it 

HhM  been  badly  copied  by  ignorant  Indian  scritjcs,  and  the  tests 

V  boa  which  M.  Sdicfer  has  ptoduveil  his  translation  arc  full  of 

OTDrs.     We  must  awnit  the  Iramrd  editor's  promised  volume  of 

c»minentsry  before  deciding  on  the  exact  trustworthiness  of  each 

detail ;  bat  in  the  meanwhile  it  is  possible  to  Irare  the  outline, 

U  least,  of  the  principles  of  government  sanctioned  by  the  high 

iQihoriiy  of  Melik  Shah  and  his  Grand  ^  ezir. 

Those  who  expect  to  find  in  this  work  a  systematic  treatise 
oa  the  functions  of  the  various  department*  of  State  will,  of 
ooarsr,  be  disappointed.  It  is  not  thus  that  an  Oriental  con< 
ceivcs  pulitical  literature,  and  such  au  iijjeri;te  of  an  imperial 
»st«m  as  Abul-Ful'i  marvellously  minute  and  orderly  account 
of  ludia  under  Akbar"  is  «  rai*  exception;  nor  is  Abul-FazI 
himself  guiltless  of  the  Oriental  vice&  o(  discursiveness,  ezagge- 
niion,  and  frequent  omission  of  essential  facts  and  conditions, 
la  Nizam-cl-Muik's  work,  in  tlie  form  in  which  it  has  come 
down,  wr  perceive  indeed  a  cluar  and  philosophical  arrange- 
nunt;  but  the  author  is  apt  to  run  olT  the  track  in  the  pursuit 
of  historical  parallels  and  precedents,  and  some  of  bis  sections 
sppe^r  lo  have  been  trans{M»ed,  or  inserted  in  the  wrong  place, 
u  an  afterthought  in  the  process  of  revision.  He  states  that 
he  wrote  thirty-nine  chapters  'at  one  breath,'  and  then  revised 
*D(1  added,  which  may  account  for  occasional  displacements 
ud  rrpetitions.  But  the  chief  fault  to  a  Western  critic  is  the 
full  Oriental  preference  for  virtuous  platitudes  and  vague 
gtneratizations,  when  one  seeks  for  definite  facts,  statistics,  and 
■dedflles.     The  actual  opinions  and  precepts,  moreover,  of  lb« 

*  Tbe  *Aufi  Akbiri'  tuu  ut  IciiKlli  l>Mli  Korliiilv  tianslnleil  iiilo  Etjgllsli. 
is  UM  CUowel  H.  S.  Jsm.-tl  ronipli-lnJ,  villi  liiliaiiniu  utd  [•ruisewottLy 
IfatlT.  UtB  nnl«D  tx^nn  aiotv  tli^in  iw<:atj  yearn  aj^o  by  Ui»  blc  PiuTnuur 
"   ~  (Csloolla,  Asutic  Soo>i^i>  .^f  lirugal,  ttiie»  vols.,  UTft,  ISdi,  \«M.^ 
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BTcnl  VvziT  'lo  not  occupy  ft  third  of  tb<?  volume;  the  rest  it 
fillrcl  wiili  Irnitiitims  nnd  nnrcdntes,  drrirrd  from  tht;  ancient 
history  of  IVrsin  or  titn  nnnal*  of  Mnhammrdnn  rulers,  uid 
forming  a  sort  uf  'vasv  law'  of  picmlftnts.  Many  of  these 
are  exttemely  cUaracteritlir,  and  tti«ir  Ml<-Riion  and  adoption 
by  the  writer  of  course  iltuttrnte  and  confirm  his  )>er9onal 
views  OD  government;  but  we  could  well  Uuve  dispensed  with 
a  Urj-c  proportion  of  bis  historical  parallels — many  of  which 
are  nmoo^  the  commnnplnces  of  Oriental  writers — in  favour  o^ 
a  more  detailed  survey  of  the  system  which  he  elaborated,  or^H 
Icnftt  (aD<:ti<>ned  nnd  xupervifid.  ^^ 

Nizam -el -Mulk'a  cijneeption  nf  a  king  is  an  embodiment  of 
the  doctrine  of  divine  right:  the  sovereign  is  God's  anointed; 
but  the  doctrine  is  tempered  with  a  stern  insistence  upon  the  , 
kind's  responsibility  to  God  for  every  detail  of  bis  condoct 
towards  the  subjects  entrusted  to  his  protection.  Iloirri  &k  w 
ii6$i}  TToXv,  voXii  ^t}Tri0i]at7<u  vap'  ainov  is  the  Vexir's 
principle,  as  it  was  of  a  greater  Teacher  before  him  ;  and 
ideal  of  a  true  monarch  savours  nf  a  counsel  of  perfection, 
defines  the  ehnracter  of  a  king  by  a  quotation  fn>m  an 
Persian  anecdote:  'He  must  subdue  hatred,  envy,  pride,  anger, 
lust,  greed,  false  hojies,  diiputaliouine»,  lying,  avarice,  malice, 
Tiolence,  selfishness,  impuUivene«s,  ingratitude,  and  frivolity; 
he  must  possess  the  quiuities  of  modesty,  equability  of  temper, 
gentlcneis,  clemency,  humility,  generosity,  staunchness,  patience, 
gratitude,  pity,  love  of  knowledge,  and  justice.'  One  weighty 
judgment,  it  is  alleged,  is  of  more  service  to  a  king  than  a 
mighty  army.     He  is  cautioned  to  avoid  favouritism  uid  dis* 

[iToportionate  rewanls,  lo  eschew  excess  in  wine  and  unkingly 
eviiy,  and  recommended  to  be  strict  in  f.isting,  prayer,  alms- 
giving, and  all  religious  exercises.  In  all  circumstances  be  is 
to  'observe  the  mean,'  for  the  blessed  Prophet  said,  like 
Aristotle  before  him,  that  in  all  things  the  middle  is  the  wisest 
place. 

The  most  striking  features  in  the  system  of  government 
outlined  by  Nizam-el-Mulk  are  his  c<mstant  insistence  on  the 
duties  of  the  sovereign  towards  his  subjects,  and  the  elaborate 
checks  suggested  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  official 
corruption  and  oppiession.  Twice  a  week  the  Sultan  was 
obliged  to  hold  public  audience,  when  anybody,  however 
humble  nnd  unknown,  might  come  to  present  his  grierftnocs 
and  demnnd  justice.  The  Sultan  most  hear  ihi-s*'  petitions 
himself,  without  any  go>hetwe<'n,  listen  pnliently,  and  decide 
each  case  in  accordance  with  equity.  Various  precautions  are 
recommended  to  ensure  the  free  access  of  the  subject  to  the 
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king.  The  precetlent  is  cite<t  of  a  Persian  lovercijo  who  facM 
audieacr  i>n  boneback  in  the  middle  of  s  plnin,  so  that  nil 
might  see  &d<1  appfottch  him,  and  the  obstacles  of  '  ^tes, 
buriers,  vestibules,  [Ktssngcs,  curtnins,  aii<I  jvninus  chnmberlains ' 
might  be  removed.  Another  king  maili^  all  prtitioncrs  wnr 
red  drCMcs,  so  that  he  might  distinguish  and  take  them  aside 
(or  prifsic  audience  ;  and  the  example  is  appmvinglj'  cited  of 
a  Samanid  prince  who  sat  on  his  horse  all  nighl  during  heavv 
mow,  in  the  middle  of  the  great  square  of  Bokhura,  without  a 
single  attendant,  on  the  chance  that  some  oppressed  subject, 
vho  might  have  been  luined  away  by  his  chamberlains,  should 
see  him  and  come  for  redress. 

£straordinary  pains  were  to  tie  taken  lest  the  mnlsdministra- 
tioa  of   local   govrriiiii^  should  escape  delerlton.     *  When  an 
nficer  is  appointed  to  n  ]>ost,  lei  hiui  be  brncTalent  to  God's 
creatures.     Oiie  must  not  exact  fium  them  more  than  is  right, 
uhI  one  should  demand  it  with  gentleness  and  consideration. 
Taxes  should  never  be  claimed  before  the  fixed  legal  dav,  .  .  , 
else  the  people,  under  pressure  of  need,  will  sell  their  guods  at 
iitlf-pric«,    and     become     ruined     and    dispersed.'      Constant 
iaqjection   of  the  tax-gatherers  and    other  officials   is  recom- 
mended, anil    severe    puniihment   is  to   be    mete<l   out   to  the 
DiiJDsl.      A  vast   body  of  secret  spies  was  organixed  to  watch 
ibe  conduct  o(  c»ery  public  officer:  c'esl  Id  une  ilex  la»f*  dti 
ymventtmenL      The  great  Vezir  was  aware  of  the  driiwhacks  of 
tliti  netbod, — the  danger  of  fostering  suspicion,  and   the  risk 
«f  stimulating  false  evidence ;   but  on  the  whole   be  cannot 
dtipense  with  what,  after  all,  has  invariably  l»ren  a  conspicuous 
ifsiure    in  Oriental    administration.      'Spies,*  he  savs,  'must 
popetaally  iran-rsc  the  roads  of  the  various  provinces,  disguised 
M  merchant*,  dervishes,  jcc,  and  send  in  reports  of  what  they 
bear,   so    that    nothing    thai     passes    shall     remain    unknown.' 
Another  precaution  (familiar  in  our  own  police  system)  was  to 
uusfer  all  tax-^athcrers  and  agents  every  two  or  three  years,  so 
iLst  they  should  not  become  rooted  and  overweening;  in  their 
^ts.     Further,  inspectors  of  high  character,  above  suspicion, 
■od   paid    by   the    treasury    and    not    by   local    taxatti>o,   were 
tiipomied  to  watch  the  whole  empire:  *  The  advantag<-f  which 
'  uprightness  brings  will  repay  a  hundredfold  their  salaries.' 
I  prompt  and   regular  system  of  post- messengers  maintained 
nptd  cummuDications  between  the  inspectors  and  the  central 
smenL     Finally,  the  good  behaviour  of  vassal  chiefs  was 
led  by  their  sending  bostnges,  to   he   relieved  every  year, 
the   Coart,  where    ftOO    such    captives  were    constantly  de- 
niiicd.      Various  rccominendalioni  are  also   made  in  relation 
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to  the  police,  law  rourtt,  nnd  method  of  trmJiriiig  and  Boditing 
accounts. 

Tlicti-  prtiviiioni  fnr  juit  Mlininislration   nliectcd   the  girat 
and    little    feudatoriu    quite    na    much    n«    the    unlinnrv    Ion! 
giiverDors.     It  is  bid  duwn  that   ttiv  holders  of  fief*  must  he 
mode  to  understand  that  the^  are  only  allowed  to  raise  fran 
their  lands  such  tascs  as  are  legally  aiaessed  ;  that  tbej  must 
lerr  the  taxes  which  are  thus  confided  to  them  with  mildoess, 
and    in    no  circumstances    be    pi-riiiitlc<l    to  distrain  upon  the 
sabjcct**  goods  and  ctinttcU.      Should  a  feudatory  ncred  these 
limits,  he  shall  be  denriveil  of  his  fief  and  he  punished  as  s  I 
warning  to  others.     *  It  is  imperative  that  these  people  should    I 
understand  that  the   land   and   its   inhabitants   belong  to  the 
Sultan,  and    that    the    holders    of   fiefs,  as    well    as    the    lot^U 
f;avernors,  are  but  a  guard   appointrd  for  their  protection.'     ^^k 
special  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  means  by  which  malpractiol^^ 
III     feudatories    are    to    he    deiecte<l     and     proved.      Notbiag, 
unfortunately,  is  said  about  the  conditinns  of  military  service 
and  cnntrihutioiis  in  rt^turn  for  fiefs,  beyond  the  stipulation  that 
the  feudatories  nnust  always  keep  the  pay  of  their  troops  ready, 
let  apart  for  the  prompt  settlement  of  each  retainer's  allownn< 
iiiciOentally.    NizAm-el-MuIk    seems    to    prefer   the    system 
direct  payment  of  nil  troops  (n>m  the  public  treasury,  without 
the  intervention  of  feudatories.      His  reserve  on  the  subject  is;, 
however,  rnsily  eipl.-iine<l   by  a  natural   relu<'tance  to  attack  a 
powerful   body  of  men  who  had  rendered   immense  service*  to 
the   reigning   dynasty.     An    interesting    section    dcscril>es   it 
gradual   process  of  promotinf>  slaves  from  rank  to  rank,  ai 
metiliont  the  age  of  thirty-five  as  the  minimum  at  which  a  slave 
could   receive  a  governineni,  and    hence,   inferenlially,  n  fii 
The  old  feeling  o:  the  ICnst  is  expressed  in  the  saying  that 
(j'lod  slave  it  more  valuablr  than  a  ion.'     From  the  paragra' 
rclniing  to  ihe  army  it  appears  that  the  body-guard,  or 
fT^liti;  of  the  Sultao    was  reckoned  at   the  low   figure  of 
<avalry  and  4,000  foot,  whilst  the  whole  army  of  the  empi 
9Pi-in«  to  have  been  estimated  at  iOO.OOl).     Care  was  taken  to 
mix  men  of  different  nations  in  each  regiment,  in  order  to  excil 
emulation  and  neutralize  disaffection.  

It  has  often  been  pointe<l  out  that  one  of  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  Seljuk  civilixation  was  the  importance  attached  to 
education  and  learning.  Although  colleges  existed  previoasly 
in  Mohainmeilan  countries,  we  must  ascribe  to  Seljuk  patronage, 
above  all  to  the  influence  of  Nixam-el-Mulk,  the  great  itnpnite- 
meots  in  educational  provision  in  the  Kasi  during  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.     The  colchratcd  Nizamiya   mrtire^a   or 
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onircrtiiv  .it    Bjt|;tic1nil  wjtt  tlip  fiicUR  ftnm  nhich  radiated  an 

rnihatiAsm  for  Irarning  all  over  Pri»i»,  .StTin,  and  trca  Egvpi, 

wbpre  it  met  a  kindrvd  siream  of  Ptudition  within  the  niata  of 

'he  Aztiar.     To  found  a  collejce  was  n«  murli  a  piou*  aet  amnng 

Seljuk  priaces  ai  In  builil  a  mu«qu«-,  or  conquer  a  cilv  from  thv 

'infidets.'     Tlie  same  spirit  M   the  gteiil  foudaiurirs  and  the 

nam^rous  dynasties  that  spranf;  Dp  on  the  deca^  of  tbc  Seljuk 

fsmtr  to  devoir  p:(TticuUr  aUeniion  to  questions  of  education, 

■od   by  Saladin*   timr  Damascus,   Aleppo.  Boalbekk,  Emeaa, 

Mdil,  Baghdad,  C«in>,  antl  other  cities  had  become  so  many 

TVRlres  of  learned  energy.     Pn>feuor*  travelled  from  college  to 

mllege,  just  as  our  own  inediiPval  scholars  wandered  from  unU 

(ersitt  to  unirertity.    Mnaj  of  these  learned  mi-ii  aud  ministers 

"f  Stale  (the  two  were  frMiuenily  united)  were  descendants  of 

huosebold  oflicerj  of  Seljuk  Sultans.     For  example,  the  Atabeg 

Zeafj,  with    all    his    vast    energr    and    military  talent,  could 

tcarcely  bavo  hrld  the  mine  of  his  wide  empire  without  the  aid 

ni  hU  V'cxir  and  right-hand  man  JcmaWd-din,  surnamcd  EI- 

Jawftd, '  the  Bountiful,'  whose  grnndfatlicr  had  been  keeper  of 

ilie  conrcing  leopards  in  Sultan  Mi^iik  Shah's  hunting  stables. 

His  Catber  bad  risen  to  higher  oHit-es :  and  El-Jawad  himsnlf, 

alter  receiving  a  good  education,  had  alto  been  employed   in 

■he  Seljuk  service,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Zeog),  when 

his  f<knune  was  assured.     So  ably  did  he  administer  the  several 

piremments    successively    cninmilied     to    his  charge,    and    so 

charming  were    his    manners    and    cronversation,    that    Zengy 

iterivrd  biin   into  the  intimacy  of  his  Iriendship  and  ndva.nccd 

htm  to  the  [MSt  of    inspector- General  of  hts  princip^tlity   and 

Pfttidcot  of  the  Divan  or  Council  of  Stale.      Mis  salary  was  a 

'ruth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  amounted  to  the  pay  ui  an 

taglish  Prime  Minister ;  and  he  spent  his  wealth  in  boundless 

■iiriiT,  minitlrreil   lavishly  to  the  necessities  of  the  pilgrims 

II  Mrkka  and  Medina,  built  ntjueducts  anil  restor<^d  mosques, 

'•'I  kept  »  gigantic  roll  of  pensioners.      When  he  died,  *  the 

41  Tcsoanded   with  the  lamentations'  of  widows  and  orphnns 

~"  irf  the  many  poor  who  had  hailed  him  benefactor. 

"hst  I£i-Jawa(l  was  to  the  warlike  Zengy,  the  learned  judge, 
Kidy  EI-Fadil,  was  to  the  wider  imperial  adaunistration  of 
&Udin.  El-Fadil  was  not  a  Turk  or  n  Persian,  tike  so  many 
of  the  atalesmen  of  that  time,  but  a  pure  Lnkhmy  Arab,  born  at 
•4sc*Ioa,  a  member  of  a  family  of  judges.  His  colleague  in 
l&e  Council,  Aluh,  extols  his  exquisite  style — then  considered 
*  prime  qualification  in  a  Secretary  of  State — in  his  own 
tofiated  manner:  'Sovereign  of  the  |>en  and  lucidity,  of 
dw) pence  aitd  of  slyle^  bis  genius  was  resplendent,  bis  sagacity 
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proround,  ami  IiU  diction  lu  novd  at  it  was  cbuming  .  .  .  He 
WM  like  MobammiHl'ii  law,  wliich  annulled  all  othrn  ftiul 
bccamn  the  root  of  all  knowledge.  His  tliou^lit  wn>  nrigioBl, 
hit  id«u  were  new  ;  he  showered  fonh  brilliance,  and 
forth  the  fairest  flower*.  He  it  was  who  led  the  empire  by 
ouuoseU,  and  threaded  ditcouise  with  the  pearls  of  ilyle,  ai 
so  forth.  In  spite  nf  fine  nriiine,  and  oiach  carious  eupbui 
ihe  Kady  was  an  luliniiabic  public  •crvant,  uid  Saladin  fi 
quently  left  him  in  tupre'ne  cbar^  of  the  ^vcmineDt  in  Kf;y 
whittt  himself  absent  on  ctunpaigns  in  Syria.  HgypU  iadccd, 
was  his  adopted  couniiy ;  (here  Saladin  found  bim  in  the 
chancery  ofEce ;  and  he  was  never  bajipy  away  from  his 
beloved  Nile.  '  Bear  mc  a  mrssagc  to  the  N'ile,'  be  cries  in 
one  of  bis  poems,  written  during  n  campaign  in  MesopoUmi 
■  tell  it  that  Enphtales  can  never  quenc:h  my  thirst.' 

The  ranks  of  the  learned  and  the  wise  were  recruited  fi 
all  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  Buipiie.  It  was  a  professor  fi 
Nixhapur  whose  lectures  at  the  Damascus  coll<^:es  to  dcligb 
Saladiii  that  be  rommitsioncd  the  fortunate  pundit  to  inditr  a 
text-book  of  religious  instruction,  which  the  Julian  imparted  to 
his  children.  '  I  saw  him  myself,'  says  Baha-ed-din,  Salailin's 
secretary  and  biographer,  '  with  the  book  in  bis  hand,  and  bis 
boys  repenting  it  to  bim  from  memory.'  Amilhcr  learned  man, 
wtiose  adviw,  it  is  said,  Saladin  never  reje<;led,  was  Bl-Halikati, 
the  Arab  Jurist,  who  treated  his  master  with  an  unceremonious 
familiarity  which  none  other  dared  to  use.  His  quaint  figure, 
with  the  jurist's  turhan  surmounting  a  soldiers  uniform,  was 
xetdom  ab»ent  from  the  Sultan's  councils.  Learned  men  were 
allracied  to  Hgypi  and  Syria  from  distant  lands,  Ibn-Firro  nf 
Xativn,  for  example,  who  wrote  a  mighty  poem  of  1173  verses 
upon  the  various  reudings  of  the  Koran,  simply  '  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God,' journeyed  from  Spain  to  C^iro  in  ll?!!, 
burdened,  as  he  modestly  confessed,  with  a  memory  storked 
with  enough  sciences  to  break  down  a  camel.  Nevertheless  ia 
lecturing  to  crowds  of  pupils  he  never  said  an  unnccrssary 
word  :  no  wonder  the  Kady  Kl-Fadit  set  such  store  by  him 
tbat  be  lodged  bim  in  his  house  and  buried  him  in  bis  own 
mausoleum.  Another  celebrated  doctor,  with  whom  Saladin 
became  especially  intimate  at  Damascus,  and  from  whom  be 
must  have  learned  much,  came  from  Upolian.  This  was  the 
Secretary  of  State  Imad-ed-*!  in,  commonly  called  Aluh  ('  Eagle"), 
— a  poet,  a  master  of  style,  a  doctor  learned  in  the  law  and 
deep  in  the  mysteries  of  aslrol<^-,  and  a  forraidablc  gladiator 
in  theological  polemics.  From  being  merely  a  professor  at  ibe 
coUe^  at  Damascus,  to  which  be  gave  bis  name, '  The  Imaditn,* 
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be  becamp  Preiident  of  the  Council  of  State,  Hi*  aclininibl« 
ikill  in  coii(}iictin^  diplomnllc  conripomlcncp  in  Persian  and 
Arabic,  in  tbc  lur<;id  and  inflated  tijle  admired  b_T  Orientals, 
added  to  his  leftrning  and  sngscity,  tnndr  him  invaluable  to  the 
Saltnn.  im»Wd-(lin  Iwcnoie  Saladin's  i-oniuint  compnnlnn 
and  mntt  indrratigable  minitler,  and  r(!tain«d  hii  entire  confi- 
dence until  bin  death.  \or  must  ibn-Abi-U«run  bit  paised 
aver,  *  one  or  the  leaden  of  liis  ii^e  by  hi«  tnlenis  and  le^al 
learning.'  He  accompanied  Nur-ed-din  to  Damascus  in  115J, 
where  be  opened  a  class  in  the  west  corner  of  the  ^reat  Mosque, 
and  became  administrator  of  the  'Wakfs'  or  religioui  endow- 
its.  But  be  trni  not  lon^f  sulfercd  to  itny  in  one  pince.  So 
•at  was  hit  erudition  that  Xur-ed-din  buift  collerrcs  nt 
leppn,  Kmen,  Hamnh,  Hnnlbekl(,  and  eUeurhere,  for  biin  to 
tore  in  ;  and  be  ev«n  snt  in  <:(>url  at  Sinjnr  and  H.trran  in 
ipotamift.  Later  on,  S:iUdin  took  the  jfreate-it  inien-xt  in 
man  of  leaminj;,  and  when  blindness  aQticted  biin  in  old 
ip  the  Sultan  would  not  let  him  bo  dcprircd  of  his  judg^eship. 

These  several  instances,  taken  almost  at  random  from  the 

Anbic  writers,  show  how  strong  wnt  the  position  of  learned 

men  in  the  Mohammedan  wiirld   of  ihi^  twelfth  century.     The 

pn*cncc  of  such  philnsophrrK  lemp(-rcd  with  cool  w)«lom  the 

impetaous  fire  of  the  innuTnerabli-  predatory  chief*,  great  and 

amall,  who  composed  the  i^xicntiHlly  uiilllary  empire  founded  b_v 

tbr  Scljuk*.      Many  of  the  gri-at  soldiers  of  thai  age  delighted 

in  tb>T  society  of  men  of  culture;  and  though  the  victorious 

Aubeg  might  exclaim  that  *  the  clash  of  arms  was  dearer  far  to 

bira  ihao  the  music  of  minstrels,  and  to  strive  with  a  worthy 

ffe  n    greater  delight  than  to  toy  with   a  mtttnrs*,'  yet  Zengy 

Inred     the    minpuny    of   his    wise    ciunxellor    KUJawad.      His 

%acc*s*OT  Nur-rtl-Dtn  was  devoted  to  the  society  of  the  learned, 

«n(l  ports  and  men  of  l(-tter«  gathered  round  his  court;  whilst 

Saiadin  toiik  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  grave 

theologians  and  solemn  jurists.     The  most  bloodthirsty  Emir  of 

Tbem  all  could  not  do  without  his  poet  and  historian.      It  was 

the  same  in  later  centuries  with  the  Mamluk  Sullans  of  Egypt. 

Barbarmu  and  savage  as  they  seemc),  prone  to  deeds  of  blood 

aod  trrachery,  they  loved  the  arts,  rn<'oumgcii  Mlri  Ixllrex,  and 

tnaili?    Cairo    beautiful    with    their   exrjuisile    a^chitectu^^,      It 

would  seem  that  in  the  Kast,  at  all  events,  violence  may  go  band 

in  band  with  taste  and  culture,  and  it  was  not  Saul  alone  whose 

moodr  fits  were  relieved  by  the  music  of  sweet  singers. 

Xh«  military  organisation  established  by  the  Seljuks,  firmly 
planted  in  Svria  by  the  Alabegs,  and  intrnduccd  into  Egvpl  by 
Saladio,  where  it  w.is  developed  and  maintained  for  centuries 
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by  the  Mamlukt,  hns  never  be4-n  adcqaatcl^  studical.  Yet 
hiaiorian  of  ilio  Crusades  mar  readily  gnin  a  general  idea  of  IE 
sytlem  by  turning  o*-cr  lln?  pages  of  Ibn-el-AtUir's  '  History  of 
the  Atobegs,'  publisbrd  in  tin;  srrir*  of  '  Httloricns  Ortentaus 
dc*  Croitrulrt '  by  tbr  Fmicli  Aciidemy.  Ibn-t^l-AtbJT  was  >  scr- 
Tant  «f  tbc  Atnbt-gs  uf  Mi>«il,  :in<l  bis  fattier  bad  been  tlie  fricnJ 
of  tbcffrent  Xvngy  biuiself.  I  lis  informaliun  is  lb«reforc  at 
and  accurate,  if  somewbal  biassed  by  jicrsonal  devotion  to 
bouse  whose  fortunes  ho  relates.  One  must  not,  indeed, 
for  systematic  geocTalizations  or  philosophic  espositioa  in  bis 
chronicle,  but  the  main  cbaTnctcrislics  of  the  cirilization  ia 
which  he  lived  may  hi;  dcHluix-tl  from  the  incidents  he  record* 
in  the  hnphiucard  fnshiim  of  Kiuti-rn  annalist*.  We  can  sec  thai 
tliL-  greater  part  of  the  land  was  |>arcelled  out  into  ficfs,  wbicb 
wen-  )cnnted  by  the  Suli.in  to  his  lords  and  farourites  by  letters 
patent,  or  af^ain  demised  by  the  gteal  feudatories  lo  tbi-ir  sub- 
vassaU,  who  wore  bound  to  furnish  troops  to  iboir  over-lord, 
just  as  he  was  required  to  bring  his  retainers  to  the  auppurt  of 
his  sovereign.  VVn  read  how  nnr.  method  of  summoniag  ihc 
military  contingtrnts  was  by  sending  an  arrow  round  from  camp 
to  cnmp,  or  village  to  villagv,  as  a  signal  for  assembly.  After 
a  campaign  the  feudal  troops  were  dismissed  to  their  homes, 
whilher  ihey  always  retired  during  the  winter,  under  engage- 
ment lo  lejoio  the  eolouia  in  the  spriiij(.  In  the  interval  a 
general  was  oblifjed  lo  be  content  with  bis  own  immediate 
followers,  his  bixly-guaid,  and  any  mercenaries  who  could  bo 
induced  to  remain  in  the  field.  Wben  living  on  their  lands, 
the  feudalories  were  only  allowed  to  collect  the  taxes,  amounting 
apparently  to  about  one.tenth  of  the  pru<luee,  and  were  simitU 
enyoineil  (as  itie  *  Siyaict  Nameb '  stales)  not  to  oppress  ibe 
people  or  si'izc  their  goods.  No  doubt,  so  long  ns  the  Setjuk 
empire  held  together,  the  omnipresent  spy  kept  licence  and 
corruption  at  bay  ;  but  when  there  was  no  supreme  govcmiacat, 
during  the  iroublous  times  that  preceded  the  establishment  of 
Xar-ed-din's  and  SaUdin's  organized  rule,  mncb  misery  most 
have  eorae  in  tbe  train  of  feudalism.  We  read  conslautli  of 
Emirs  setting  forth  on  the  war- path,  followed  by  their  relainei; 
and  su>:h  a  p^rly  was  as  Hkely  us  not  to  meet  a  rival 
somcwhcn'  along  tbe  rugged  tracks  of  Mi-mpotamia,  with 
usual  result  of  a  skirmish,  perhaps  a  victory,  and  then  slsoghl 
and  pillage.  The  life  of  the  sbepbeid,  tbe  agriculiurist,  ai 
the  trader  must  have  been  sufficiently  exciting  and  not  a  lilt 
precarious  in  the  midst  of  the  valorous  aclirity  of  neighboiirin^f 
chiefs :  and  the  cfiuitable  precepts  of  ^felik  Sbah  and  his  wise 
Vcxir  must  often  have  been  forgotten  in  the  first  flush  of  virb 
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Anib  cfan>nicl«r,  howr^ri^r,  pronr^  at  he  ii  to  dwHI  upon 
I  of  nnns,  never  quite  iivi^tliKtkx  tlie  cMiuliiion  nf  tlie  pcacir* 
fu)  population  ;  and  ii  i«  worth  noticing  tbat  in  signjklixing:  the 
virtnpB  of  n  RTeat  Emir  he  pule  prominently  forward  tiie  juitice 
Mil)  raildnns  he  displaced  towaRla  hia  subjects.  The  '  Wltite 
Falcon  '  of  Mosil,  fnthor  of  /engv.  ia  held  up  to  admiration  a*  a 
protector  of  hill  pc-oplr.  IVrfcci  justice  rcignrd  throughout  hia 
dominions;  ihr  mnrktMs  were  chenp  ;  the  roiuls  nbtoliitrlysnfc  ; 
and  order  prevntlml  tn  all  partx.  His  policy  wn*  to  make  the 
district  pav  for  it*  own  miideeda — a  plan  not  unknown  in 
Ireland — so  that,  if  a  caravan  wer«  plundered,  the  near«st  villa;in 
had  to  male  good  the  lots,  and  the  whole  population  thus 
became  a  universal  police  for  the  traveller's  prott^ciion.  It  i* 
recorded  of  this  good  f*ovcrnor  that  he  never  broke  his  word, 
tad  the  snine  might  bo  said  of  more  Muslim  than  Chriatian 
iMders  of  the  Cruuuling  epoch. 

The  rsampte  of  a  just  and  virtuoat  chief  naturally  inspired 
emulation  among  his  retainers,  anil  it  it  not  diHirull,  in  many 
initancet,  to  trace  the  ejects  of  such  inllueoces.  The  constant 
(■dearooT  of  a  great  Emir  was  to  surround  hitiiM-lf  with  a  loyal 
M^  of  retainers  and  minor  feudatories  who  could  be  trusted 
la  iDpport  bis  arms,  extend  his  dominions,  and  carry  out  hii 
policy  in  the  management  of  their  sub-fiefs.  Upon  their  loy- 
ihy depended  the  succeasion  of  his  family.  When  an  Emir 
diad,  hia  vassals  and  Mamluks  would  rally  round  his  heir  and 
wbold  him  on  the  throne,  or  obtain  for  him  the  succcsaion  in 
IM  fief.  No  feeble  ruler,  however,  had  a  chance  in  that  stre- 
Moas  age;  he  must  l>e  strong  in  war  and  firm  In  pcjtce.  It 
ntDMioes  happened  that  an  Emir  faih^l  in  satisfy  the  demands 
«r  retain  the  loyalty  of  his  followers,  who  would  then  Iranifer 
Ibeir  aervices  to  a  mor<^  popular  master.  This  wouUl  happen 
rtjiecially  when  a  new  g»venior — a  proverbial  '  new  broom  '■ — 
ns  set  over  the  feudatories  of  a  province.  Wo  find  a  graphic 
Kcoant  in  Ihn-el-Athir  of  how  this  happened  in  the  province 
of  Bagbdail,  and  lc<l  to  the  migration  of  i^engy,  not  yet  the  all* 
pawerfu)  Emir  he  afterwards  became.  Thi-  indignant  chief 
oiled  a  meeting  of  his  friends  and  retainers,  laid  the  situation 
beCore  ibcm,  and  asked  their  advice.  One  of  them  in  reply 
pooled  the  Turkoman  proverb,  '  If  n  man  must  nepds  put  a  stone 
M  his  heoil,  at  least  let  it  be  quarried  from  a  great  mountain ' ; 
«,  as  be  explained,  '  If  we  muat  he  in  someboily's  service,  let 
as  take  service  of  the  Sultan  himself — which  they  did.  These 
^nt-bolders  had  no  desire  for  fixed  possession  of  lands:  they 
bond  their  fiefs  less  trouble  and  mom  profit.  '  All  the  land  is 
■MUB,'  said  Ztogy,  '  and  where  is  the  use  of  property  to  long  as 
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\ou  hold  yoor  fiefi?  If  the  land  gors,  vour  property  vnnhhpi; 
antt  when  b  king'*  icrvanli  piusesa  Untls,  ihey  llppT<^sl  anil  vex 
the  subject*,  And  forcibly  carr^  off  tlieir  goods.'  The  Atahe^ 
rvidnntljr  implied  thai  fief-holders  were  not  open  to  the  tame 
accusation  :  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  bear  of  anr 
general  complaints  of  their  conduct,  though  this  may  of  conrM 
be  due  to  the  lark  of  a  mouthpiece  for  the  oppressed.  On> 
rul«  ohservril  by  '^cngy  casts  a  vivid  ]i);ht  upon  the  state  of 
the  limes.  He  nerer  allowed  any  of  his  subjects  to  qoit  his 
territories,  lest  they  should  indiscreetly  or  maliciously  revesi 
his  weak  places  to  his  rivals.  When  some  of  bis  ofliren 
deserted  to  the  court  of  the  Orlukid  prince  of  Mardin,  the  latter 
WAS  compelled  to  restore  them  to  llieir  master,  who  put  thetn 
in  prison,  and  'they  were  heard  of  no  morel'  Vet  this  item 
ruler,  who  was  pitileM  to  his  officers  and  slaves,  would  kivc 
liiil.  in  alms  every  Friday,  devoted  immense  pains  to  the  col- 
tivation  and  prosjierity  of  the  country,  restored  the  mined 
cityofMoiil  to  more  than  its  former  splendour,  and,  though 
he  could  give  over  Edessa  to  horrible  massacrn  and  pillage; 
would  not  allow  his  men  to  ruin  utterly  the  conquered  city,  but 
made  them  surrender  their  prisoners,  the  women,  the  'yoiui^ 
girls  like  gazelles,'  with  the  money  and  gooils,  and  restored  alt 
that  remained  (possibly  not  much)  lu  the  inhabitants 

The  Holy  War  against  the  Crusaders  was  the  perpetuil 
occupation  of  Zen^y  and  the  other  iwelflh-ccntury  Kmirs.  He 
was  the  first  to  rally  the  Muslims  against  the  invader,  and  li!s 
career  was  one  long  triumph  over  the  Christians.  When  be 
first  raised  the  standard  ol  Ulnm,  the  Crusaders  held  most  of 
Syria  from  the  highlands  nf  Upper  Mesfipoumia  to  the  botdHi 
oi  t^ypt.  'I'heir  frequent,  almost  daily,  raids  extended  as  £m 
as  Amid  in  Diyar  Ilekr ;  they  spared  no  one;  Harran  anil 
Kakka  wer«  ground  beneath  their  feet ;  looting  and  derastatioa 
were  carried  on  to  the  gates  of  Nisibiu  ;  they  cut  all  the  idmU 
to  Damascus  save  the  desert  route  past  Rahba ;  thev  levied 
tribute  on  towns  without  number,  and  blackmailed  Aleppo  to 
the  half  of  its  revenue,  'even  to  the  pRjfits  of  the  mill  thit 
Stands  by  the  (ianlen  <iate.'  They  were  even  powerful  enouf;ii 
to  compel  the  emancipation  of  Christian  slaves  in  the  market  of 
Damascus  itself — a  g(tod  work  perhaps,  but  a  singular  revels- 
tion  of  impotence  on  the  part  of  its  governors.  How  Zcogy 
ilrove  them  back  step  by  step  out  of  MesojKilamia  towards  the 
Syrian  coast,  and  lolt  the  heritage  of  chiimpionship  to  his  San 
Nur-ed-din,  who  carried  on  the  work  till  Saladin  came  lo 
complete  it,  is  well  known  to  students  of  the  period  ;  but  a  ae« 
and  singularly  vivid  light  has  recently  been  thrown  upim  this 
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fucLDBtin^  *poch  hy  tlie  publication  of  Ojama's  Mt-inoin. 
M,  llajtwig  IVreiibour^,  the  laleoted  Ffol'tji.ir  nf  imidern 
Armbic  *t  tbe  *  Ecolc  ties  laiif^uei  arienlales  vivaiilcs '  at  I'nrii, 
ii  the  furtanftic  discoverer  oi  ihia  pric«ltBB  document,  amd  he 
hiu  «pnrc()  no  pain*  in  rdiling  llic  Arabic  test  and  in  eluci- 
dating bU  Francb  Irandallon  with  »  wiralth  nf  commentary-, 
drrired  fruro  nn  exiiauttivi'  study  of  itic  cimtctnporarv  aourccs. 
His  very  note*  furm  almost  a  complete  biblio^mpbjr  of  the 
literature  of  cUe  Crusades.  Studcnls  may  pertiapi  re^n^t  tliat 
be  did  not  elect  to  publish  a  literal  translation  o(  tbe  Memoirs 
— 'The  Book  of  Inatruction  by  Example,'  so  the  title  rum 
— in  tboir  orifjinal  order;  btit  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  in 
ra-urmnging  OsBma's  disjointed  recollections  and  setting  ihcm 
in  K  consecutive  iinrralivc,  amplified  and  illustmicd  by  malcriali 
drawn  from  other  nullieniic  lourcet,  he  has  produced  a  history 
of  (he  first  imporUuct!  for  its  special  period. 

Both  chronologically  and  geographically,  Osama  was  fortti* 
aue  in  his  epoch.  He  was  born  m  lU'lo,  three  years  before 
the  capture  of  Antioch  garc  the  Franks  their  point  Sapptii, 
whence  ibey  advanced  to  the  conquest  of  Jcrusuleui  in  10^^  ; 
ami  he  died  in  ll8ti',  when  tbe  Holy  City  bad  just  been  retaken 
hv  Saladin.  He  witnessnl  the  whole  tide,  die  flow  and  clib,  of 
CniMding  elTort.  His  long  life  of  ninety-three  yean  embraced 
tbe  entire  period  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerutaleni,  and  only 
jnt  missed  the  Crusade  of  Kichanl  Cccur  de  Lion.  His  family, 
the  Benu  Munkidh,  were  the  hereditary  lords  of  the  fortress  of 
Shaizar  (Cacsan-a),  the  ruin*  of  which,  now  catted  Saijar,  still 
orerfaang  the  Oruntes,  and  may  be  teen  in  an  illustration  in 
hofcssor  Sftchaa's  '  Keisen  in  Syrjon,"  Strong  a»  the  castle 
was,  shielded  by  a  bold  blufT  of  the  Ansariya  mounlaing, 
approachable  only  by  a  horsepatti  whicb  crossed  the  river,  then 
twiDelled  through  the  rock,  and  was  again  pmtectol  by  a  deep 
dyke  crossed  by  a  plank  bridge,  its  situation  in  the  immediate 
Migbbourhood  of  Frankisli  garrisons,  half-way  between  tlic 
Cnuading  centres  of  Antioch  and  Tri|)oli,  brought  it  into 
perilous  contact  with  the  war  which  passed  perpetunlly  beneath 
Its  battlemenu.  Shaixar  was  one  of  those  little  border  States, 
between  tbe  Mostim  and  tbe  Christian,  which  found  their  safest 
DDlicjr  in  tempering  orthodoxy  with  prudent  diplomacy.  No 
Mtt«r  post  of  observation  could  have  been  chiMcn  from  which 
lo  view  tbe  struggle  that  went  on  unceasingly  throughout  the 
Iwelftb  centnrr  ;  no  witness  more  competent  ur  uioie  opportune 
ooald  be  found  tlian  the  Arab  chief  who  surveyed  tbe  contest 
from  the  conning  tower  of  Shaiear.  He  knew  all  the  great 
ia  tbe  war  and  often  took  part  in  tlic  fray.     His  first 
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battle  was  fought  under  Ibal  truculent  Turkomui,  II-GIiazt, 
man  who  did  more  than  auy  ont,  before  (he  coining  of  ZcogTi 
to  >[>rcnd  dismay  through  tfap  Christian  ranka.  Oumft  wttmI 
Uiidcr  V-vnfiy  biintclf,  and  wai  actually  prrKnt  in  ibe  fftmous 
fligLt  orrr  thu  Tigrii  into  Trkrit  when  the  tirorly  succour  of 
Ayjuh  made  tlii;  lottunca  of  the  lioutc  of  Snladin.  He  hul 
seen  Tnncwd  more  thnn  oner,  wbctn  that  prince  Ind  nn  assault 
agninst  Shaixnr,  nod  retnt-inlwrcd  the  benutiful  horse  which  the 
Crutader  re<-inte<l  as  a  present  from  its  castellau.  King 
Baldwin  du  ilouig  was  a  prisoner  in  Ibe  fortress  for  some 
months  in  11^4.  and  rewarded  his  host's  kindness,  more  fran- 
curvni,  by  breaking  all  his  enn:agctncots  the  moment  he  was 
released.  Joscelin  was  aiuither  well-known  figure  in  th«  armed 
expeditions  which  passed  in  perpetual  procession  over  the 
Orontcs,  nod  the  auto  biographer  nvcn  saw  the  Kmpcror  John 
Comncnus  lav  siege  t4i  the  Arab  cyrv  on  the  '  Cock's  Comb.' 
Later  on  he  visited  King  Kulk  at  Acre  ami  explained  to  biro 
through  an  interpreter — for  Osatna  knew  no  tini(ua  h'rtinca — dial 
be  too,  Arab  though  he  was,  might  call  himself  *  knight,  after 
the  fashion  of  my  race  and  my  family ;  for  what  we  admire  in 
a  knigbt  is  that  he  be  lean  and  long.' 

Nor  was  Osama's  acquaintance  limited  to  such  high  personages 
as  be  met  at  Sbaixar,  or  risiled  during  brief  excuisions  into 
i'rank  lemtory.  He  lirrd  for  long  years  at  Dnmucus,  at  tb^ 
(.'uurt  of  N'ur-itl-din,  for  wiiom  he  conducted  diplomatic  corTe-<| 
spondence  with  I-gypt ;  he  became  for  a  time  the  guest  nf  tliej 
Fatimid  Calijih  at  Cairo,  and  fanned  m  fief  near  by  at  Kaiim.1 
Ashltn,  where  he  kept  two  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  a  tliousancU 
sheep,  and  reaped  rich  harvests  of  graiu  and  fruit :  and  iu  hlsi 
latter  da^s  be  was  intimate  with  Saladin,  who  delighted  in  \aM 
impromptu  recitations  of  poetry.  For,  unlike  the  crowd  ol 
military  adventurers  of  his  time,  who  were  mainly  Turics  o^l 
Kurds,  Osama  was  a  pure  Arab,  and  his  character  was  typica* 
of  his  raoe, — ambitions,  restless,  supple,  and  na^;  supentitiDaaii 
rather  than  religious ;  brave  as  tlie  Iton  from  which  he  took  Ib.51 
name,  rash  as  a  knight-errant;  n-ady  to  sacrifice  sentiment  T-^ 
profit,  and  yet  ihrowtog  self-inleiest  to  the  winds  whiin  persona ni 
honour  or  family  pride  was  at  stake;  boastful  and  rain  Ul<' 
all  Arab  chiefs,  jealous  and  sensitive  as  a  woman  ;  yet  full  of  a, 
fascination,  a  captivating  charm  of  wanner  and  mind  :  codow^ 
wiih  rare  poetic  gifts, — enjoying,  inoreover,  (be  privilege  <)^ 
a  rare  and  iniimaic  sympathy  nrith  nature.  Seldom  docs  mb 
Oriental  take  us  so  unretcivedly  into  his  confidence  as 
frankly  conceited,  brilliantly  gifted,  wholly  unma 
entirely   lovable  Arab  does  in  his  randtd  autobiograi 
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mit  hii  fanprs  and  auibilioiii,  bis  ilisappointmrnli  aaii 
jralousLPi.  hii  fuJmiralionB  auid  criticisms  ol'  ihe  men  of  his  sgr, 
with  prrfcct  canfidraer  in  his  rrsder's  sympathy.  Otftma's 
Memfiin  Irl  us  inin  llie  srcxeta  of  lift*  in  Sitia  in  ihc  twelfth 
renturr  as  no  otlirr  IkioIc  of  Omntfti  IJlvraTuic  tiiu  ever  dune 

The  tbrtr  things  Osuma  lovi-d  were  hnttle,  poctrj',  nnd  llie 
cti*se.  Tbewr  indet'd  iimde  up  must  of  the  life  of  a  Syrian 
rmir,  together  wilh  the  gentle  puatinn  which,  like  a  iruo  Eaatcni, 
Onnui  concr&li  behind  the  curtains  of  liis  harim.  lie  has  no 
patience  Kitli  the  nmftxiDg  libcit;  nllowed  by  Crusading  husbsnds 
fo  their  wive*.  '  Tbfv  k  now  not  what  honour  means,'  hr  writes, 
*  nor  jealousy  neither.  ^Vhy,  if  thev  walk  nbroAiI  with  their 
wins  and  meet  another  man,  they  let  him  hold  the  wife's  hand 
lod  take  her  aside  to  talk,  whilst  the  husband  stands  aloof  till 
ihe  conversation  be  done !  1  f  the  lady  prolongs  the  interview,  her 
(poDse  walks  off  and  leaves  her  alone  with  her  friend  I '  And 
tbeD  he  tells  a  *tor^-,  which  cannot  be  reproduced  here,  in  proof 
•f  the  extraordinary  complaisance  of  Frankish  husbands.  Of 
kts  own  loves  he  s»ys  nothing ;  but  wc  may  divine  his  ideal  of 
WDmanhnml  from  the  pride  with  which  he  reconls  bow  the 
tristocTutir  women  of  his  father's  house  defen<li-tl  Sbaizar  from 
the  Ismailinns,  and  knew  how  to  arm  and  fight,  and  even  commit 
toicide,  sooner  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  ■  labourers  ttnd  cotton- 
cuders.'  Such  women,  he  says,  were  'mothers  of  men'  Hi« 
kighett  admiration  is  for  valour,  and  he  is  never  weary  of 
^ncribing  h»nd'to-hand  encounters.  His  boyhood's  tutor 
ndravourcd  vainly  to  inculcAic  more  phiiosophie  views: — 

'Otu!  day,'  TtJnttsH  Ossnia,  'th«  convnrMlioii  tamed  qiioq  fighUng, 
od  mj  nmter,  tho  lutuiwd  Slxiykh  Ibii-ol-Mimin,  listened.     **0 

amaater,"  aaid  I,  "  if  you  were  a-li»rM!l)ack,  in  padded  jerkin  aud 
net,  girt  with  your  *»'ord,  niid  unued  with  lanon  and  buckler,  and 
were  piMt«d  by  tbo  <ihapel  of  tho  OronluK  in  it  pnim  wboru  the  t>ank« 
(9od  (latuD  tli«iu:)  mast  go  by,  titivir  a  Kmd  of  thtmi  would  c«CBp<^ 
yo«!"  "By  ^Vllah,"  ho  answerud,  "  yon  are  mistukciu  ;  tlioy  icouW 
HI  aim  toe,  every  one."  "  Nay."  Kuid  I,  "  tttcy  vruuld  be  alrnid  of 
yoa ;  llwy  would  not  recognisv  you."  "  God-a-wercy,"  (juoth  Ibn-ul- 
Mtmhw,  "I  should  not  ri'cugiiJBe  mi/nc!/.'  .  .  .  O  Osama,"  h«  wcot 
eti,  "  •  wiw  nun  never  figbt«."  1  oiled  Ihe  braveet  « wriors  of  our 
ace  and  asked  bint,  "O  lay  ma^lor,  was  ttus  aud  that  a  Innatio, 
acoofding  to  you?"  "1  did  not  meim  that,"  replied  he;  "I  only 
weaal  tt^t  iu  the  hour  of  battle  intolligence  de^iarts:  otbcrwisu  a 
would  not  olTer  bi«  front  to  the  svord,  bis  brcitst  to  tbo  spear 
and  KtTOw.  That  is  not  the  act  of  aa  iutolligent  person."  In 
troth,'  enntinu'^  Osams,  *  my  deceased  prufcssor  bnd  more  oxp(!ricnul^ 
I  aeieaco  tbui  in  warfiu«.     For  it  in  jiist  intrlUel  tbnt  iudaccs  a  tuim 
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in  iaKiV-  RwordK  Anil  Ki>cnr«  timl  nmjuis  lijr  tliti  ilijiKiiKt  which  it  on! 
tiittut  fur  VQivnrdici!  lunl  a  Korry  raimt«tiiiii.  .  .  .  Lot  tio  onn  vcnw,^ 
ttiut  ho  will  huHtciH  biK  ilvuth  for  ciiiifrutitiDg  <l«ngar,  or  dclny  it  \if 
Old  QtiiiiiHt  pTiitlunw!.  Tjcitik  >t  my  own  uu^v.  lloir  ufWt  Iws  it 
l)i!falh-:i  luii  to  fnco  [il-ciIk,  \a  pliingc  iiitii  iJungcroUK  nnJ  fearful  u1t<tD' 
tuniK,  to  Ktrivu  with  IciiightK.  kill  lions,  an<l  figbl  with  ftirord,  Imioc, 
nrrnw  and  omiit-lKiw  !  Wt  I  huTu  dcfuudi-d  ta  stivng  •  citiulcl  [of 
liff]  itguiuHt  the  iabTilahld  hc»ur  that  I  huvo  nltuiu^l  mjr  uidi 
3eBr*,* 
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'  I  h&vc  fouf^ht  wit))  lions  tim<-«  without  numhcr,'  he  Ijo&tts, 
*  and  hnvr.  kiliod  so  man^'  thai,  if  I  hiive  rivuls  in  other  re*p«c[» 
[which  he  ohviouslv  doubts],  I  know  no  in«n  living  who  can 
(.'odipure  will)  me  as  a  lioa-huDier.'  Like  hia  father,  0>nmn 
had  ii  wriiieii  iu  his  horoscope  ihat  be  should  'never  know 
lent.'  As  :t  mere  lad  he  would  slip  nwity  unsrrn,  alone,  when 
he  heard  that  a  lion's  tpaor  hail  been  «een  ;  he  would  stalk  hi^ 
TU^al  quarry  as  coolly  as  he  shot  his  hares,  and  generally 
brought  back  the  skin.  Curiously  enough,  in  spile  ul' extreme 
daring,  he  never  Rtreived  so  much  as  a  scratch  in  tbes«  riskv 
advenlun-'s ;  and  the  unly  time  he  was  nearly  lorn  to  pieces- 
was  when  he  pursued  a  hyena  into  a  cave  and  found  himself  la 
the  clutches  of  three  of  its  relatii'ns.  '  To  be  seized  by  hyenas,' 
he  exclaims  conlcinptuously,  '  I  who  had  never  been  f^razed 
a  lion!'  One  cause  of  his  immuntly  was  hia  intimate  kuoi 
ledge  and  close  obBcrvnlinn  n{  the  habits  of  animals,  xai 
not  the  least  interrtting  feature  in  his  Memoirs  consists  in  hift 
jninulc  and  careful  )iotes  on  natural  history.  The  following 
but  oner  of  his  many  hunting  reminiscences: — 

'  I  took  port  )H  many  hunting  parties  nt  DaToascus  in  the  d^it  i 
Shihab-cd-din  Mahniud,  son  of  Tty-ol-Muluk.  Our  quarries 
birde,  gaztill«8,  wild  asE«e,  and  roebuck-  I  nas  beside  him  one  day 
nbcn  wo  ba<l  ridden  into  the  forc«t  of  Uaniyae.  Tho  grass  was  lung 
iinil  thick.  Wo  polled  down  a  aumbor  of  buck.  Tcnti;  irero  pilched 
in  AD  cnclofloro,  and  we  wcro  just  ecttling  down  whon  a  buck  got  up 
out  of  the  loog  grss8,  whciYr  ho  bad  b<^cii  eloopiiig.  in  tlte  mi'det  of  us ; 
ho  wiw  taken  among  tliP  tentji.  A«  >vc  were  going  home,  ono  of  ua 
told  Shihab-cd-4]iu  that  he  had  ooen  a  Kijuirrel  elimbinga  troo.  Tba 
Emir  took  hin  xtaiid  bilow,  and  aimcil  at  tho  nniinal  two  or  thn.i> 
times  withniit  hittinc  it;  ko  hu  gn*e  it  up  and  went  olT  in  a  rage  at  j 
having  miKKcd  it.  Tlicn  1  ituw  a  Turk  aim  and  tmnsfix  tho  squirrel 
with  hia  wooilon  iirrow.  Its  two  f-^mpaws  relaxes],  hut  it  hutif;  by 
iht  hind  pawti,  with  the  arrow  right  tliroiigh  ita  body,  till  the  trea  i 
naa  out  down.'  ^^ 

'  If  only  it  bad  been  a  Frank  I '  he  exclaims :  there  would  no^^ 
bare  been  a  long  shrift  for  him  I     In  Egypl^  where  be  found 
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larir  nppmsrd  with  h  surfeit  of  leisure,  Oiamft's  diiof  di>- 
tion  rontUtnl  in  hawking,  and  \iv.  givM  citTlIcnt  <)r>crip- 
tiiin*  iif  ihi'  iiinnncr  In  wliicli  tlii*  xporl  wni  comluctvil,  nn*! 
t\iv  varioui  tort*  of  faloins  iiml  liawkt  euipluycit.  He  w.i*  n 
conooisMur  in  tl(>g«  and  blidi  of  pre^,  for  bis  f»tli«r,  who  wiu 
»Ui>  &  keen  B|>ottiuian,  annuullj'  imported  iho  best  ttiat  could  be 
procurc<l  from  CunstaQlinonlo.  Wherever  he  went,  in  Syria, 
Kgvpl,  and  Mosupotamia,  hi»  first  thoU|;bls  were  directed  to  tho 
|[iimc  of  ibe  district,  and  liis  notes  form  a  curious  sort  of  sporta- 
a«n'i  calendar, 

Th«    pana^-*  in    bis    Memoirs    that  possess    the   strnn^st 
ioterett     for    Kun>{>ean     ri-ader»    aro    those    which    r«Iate    his 
experiences  amon^    the    I'Vauks.      ilu    draws   «    Grni    line    of 
distinction  between  the  settled  Franks,  the  families  of  the  first 
Cniuders,   who  had  ^roivn    accustomril  to    Oriental    life   and 
Wi>ine  friendly  with  (heir  Muslim   neighbour*,    and  the  new 
urivals,  a  set  of  bigolnl  pilgrims  and  nmlv  advenlurerf,  whose 
ladiscreet  zt^al  and  gret-d  of  plunder  einbroilei)  the  good  under- 
ituiding  which  had   Ihwh  eitnblithed  between  the  two  creed* 
in  Palesiiiic.     ' Thow  I-'ranks,'  be  aa^s,  'who  have  oome  and 
Killed  amongst   us  and  cultivated  the  society  of  Muslims  are 
much  superior  to  the  others  who  have  lately  joined  them  .  .  . 
The  newcomers  are  invariably  more  inhuman  than  the  older 
ittllort  who  have  become  familiar    with    the    Mohammedans.* 
I'elitical    alliances    and    personal    friendships    were     frequent 
btUreen  the  settlnl  Crusaders  and  the  neighbouring  MusliraSf 
wd  it  was  not   unusual   for  a  Mohammedan  to  enjoy  the   hos- 
pitality of.  a  Christian   knight.     One  of  Osama's  friends  tells 
tw*  Ih>  went  to    visit  a    distinguished    cavalier  of   the    First 
Ctiissde,  nnd  when  dinner  arrived  his  host  removed  all  scruples 
bt  remarking,    *  I^nt ;  vou    will    find    it    right,     1  do    not    eat 
Fnakisb  food  any  more  than  you,  but  employ  Egyptian  cooks 
itul  eat  only  what  ihcy  proparc     No  pork  ever  comes  into  lay 
Wtr.*    Osama  himself  had  acnuaintaners  among  the  Templars, 
■bom   he  called    his   'friends,   and   whom    he   preferred  to  all 
nibr  Franks.      When  he  visited  Jeru»aleni,  they  gave  him  one 
of  their  oraturies,  close  to  the  Christianised  mosque  El-Aksa,  to 
lay  his  Muslim  prayers  in  ;  he  walked  with  ihem  in  the  liaram 
£ib-Sberif,  and  was  taken  lo  the  Dome  of  the  Kock  and  House 
nf  tbe  Chain.     Of  the  hospitality  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
too.  be  does  not  stint   his   praise.      He    was  a  wilneis    of  an 
ordeal  by  battle  and  ordeals  by  water,  which  did  not  increase 
Ills  respect   for  Christian  jurisprudence,  and  he  cannot  conceal 
his  disgust  for  the.  want  of  proper  surveillance  over  Frankisli 
onwa,  nor  his  indignation  at  the  frequent  breaches  of  sworn 
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faith  by  the  Crusadon,  who  selilom  kept  pact  with  th«  '  infidrL" 
Whilst  generously  ndmirinf;  their  valour,  he  Uys  especial  strra 
apon  their  ((efrneivc  lactica,  their  cnuttnuc  nrdrrly  niovcrarnU, 
their  prffcnutlotift  against  ambushes  nnd  surprisns,  and  their 
s^lf-coiitrol  after  vicliiry  in  denyini;  lliemselret  the  delights  of 
n  heudlon^  pursuit.  I. ike  a  grave  Oriental,  however,  he  cannot 
approve  the  idli-  merriment,  jovial  roars  of  laughter,  and  mad 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  which  he  noticed  among  l-'ranks  of  all 
degrees.  An  Casleni  gentleman  can  never  nndersland  childi 
buffoonery  or  broad  grins  in  men  of  sense  and  poaition. 

It  is  n  pity  his  notices  of  his  contemporaries  are  not  m 
complete  am!  mclhodicnl,  and  that  they  seldom  [tenvlrate 
brnenlh  the  surface  of  things  :  hut  Osama  was  no  philosopher, 
only  a  clever,  sensitive,  keen-eyed  observer,  and  we  must  Iw 
grulelul  for  such  vivid  pictures  as  the  following  account  oV-:~ 
deal  in  ransoms : — 


jf 
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'Tho  Franks  brought  boforo  mo  th«ir  prisoners,  oim  aftor 
ottior,  to  be  rnnKomed.  I  was  nboat  to  bur  Uwk  thou  win 
deliveranci!  God  Aliist  High  ha<l  prepared,  wbon  tboro  c»m»  np 
dcivil  of  n  Friinlc  enllud  Williuiii  Jilio,  nuxintod  ou  his  chariot  of  war, 
iind  just  fn'Hh  IVou  eiirjirieitig  a  ciimvan  of  Magraby  pilgrims,  kbout 
four  hnndrvrl  muQ  oiid  women.  I'riHunurs  catue  tn  a  Hood  tuwards 
mt^,  with  their  owners,  aiid  I  bought  all  I  oonld.  I  noticed  a 
man,  still  in  hia  youtli,  who  Galuled  aod  sot  down  in  Btl«uoo.  I 
[Diked  who  k«  was — "  An  ascetic,  belonging  to  a  tanner."  I  a«k«d 
tlio  onnor,  how  much  ?  H«  answered,  ^  By  tlio  virtno  of  my  faitb,  I 
will  not  Hell  liiin  except  along  with  this  old  man — tho  two  at  cost 
price,  fiirty-tbroe  dinars."  I  ooncludod  tlin  barguin  .  .  .  spent  all 
I  had  with  nic,  and  gave  :iiy  pledge  for  the  bolanoo.  ,  .  .  On  my 
return  to  Acre,  there  was  Williuui  Jiba  ivitli  tweiity-oight  prisoners 
atill,  ODD  of  thciu  Ibe  wife  uf  a  man  whom  (Sod  Alnugbty  had 
d('liv<irod  by  my  meiinii.      I  miisomod  her,  but  dii]  not  pay  on  th* 

pot.    I  went  to  thu  house  of  this  scouudrel  and  said,  "  Will  you  soil 
ton  of  theso  cuptivcit?"     "By  the  virtim  of  my  laith,"  Nud  h«, 

*I  wOl  only  sell  (li«u  en  bloc."  1  went  on,  "The  stim  I  hav* 
bnml^ls  not  enough.  I  will  buy  some  iif  them  to  start  with,  and 
tbo  reat  shall  have  their  turn  later."  "  I  will  only  sell  them  em  Hoc." 
hu  repeated.  Sol  went  away.  Now  God  (whiise  numo  Im  oxaltod  jj 
deoraed  thnl  the  captives  tthuuld  every  oiiu  eauuix)  that  tkj  oi^t, 
and  the  country  folk,  being  all  Musliua  round  about  Aero,  ooooedtd 
ihata.  The  lascnl  claimod  them  is  vain,  fur  Qud  favoured  tlic'ir 
deliverance.  Next  day,  William  doiuauded  of  me  the  ruusum  of  the 
woman  I  had  bought  back  but  not  paid  for.  I  Miil  to  bim,  "  Hand 
liot  over  and  you  shall  have  lior  price."  "  Nay,"  said  ho,  "hcf  prioo 
«H  doe  to  mo  yesterday,  before  her  flight,"  and  ho  forood  me  U> 
pay :  which  I  did  without  rognt,  so  delighted  was  I  at  tlio  deli 
ot  thcso  unhappy  captives,' 
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Notbit^  coaUl  b«  more  icrnplitc  than  (l4!>criplii)iM  nn<)  stories 

tike  these,  ia  which  Omihh'!!  auioliiograptiy  abounrl*.     It  throws 

a  frvsli  and   Tivid  light  upon  the  people  and  iife  of  bis  day. 

With  the  tnslcriats  now  accpsiibte  from  the  Oriental  side,  it 

should    be  possible  to  draw  an  accurate   picture  of  rnon  and 

Dianacrs  of  the  time  of  Saladin  as  ibey  appeared  to  contcmporsfy 

witnesses.     Few  pennrls  arc  more  worthy  to  be  distinp^iiisbed 

in  literature.     The  conflict  of  racrs  and  the  tumult  of  longurs, 

Ibe  meeting  of    Kiist    and   VWxt    on    holy   ground,  the   socJalj 

fevolation    implied    in  the   ^T^ftin^   of  the    feudal    system 

Tartar?  upon  the  democraltc  foundations  of  Iiliun,  the  strong 

eoBUMts  between  tbc  marauding  life  of  ihe  hill  cbieftains  and 

ibesladioas  groups  that  hanR  upon  the  professon' lips  in  the 

dnisters  of  the  city  mosque,  the  unparalleled  motley  of  rmedi 

systems,    ideiu,  and    languages,    brought    together   from    Asia,^ 

Africa,  and  Kumpe  to  fuse  and  mingle  upon  tlie  snirred  battle- 

Brld  of  faiths,  utfrr  rich  oecnsions  to  the  genius  of  a  I'roude  or 

s  Macaulay.     I'be  scene  of  the  historical  drajna  is  laid  in  a 

IukI  of  moving;  associulions ;  the  air  is  full  of  the  immemorial 

au|ric  of  the   East ;    the   romance  of  chivalry   is  joined   to 

ipiritual    exaltation,  the  derring-do  of  battle  to  the   quest  of 

ibe  Holy  Grail.     And   the  actors   arc  not  unworthy  of   their 

Ktling:  among  them  nro  '  vemiy  parfit  genlil '  knights,  both 

Cbrtstlan    and    Sarncrn,    men    of   heroic    deeds    awl    generous 

m^nanimily,    standing  out    in    fine   relief   from  a   crowd    of 

Iiiicalent  adventurers,  who«e  word  !s  as  brittle  as  their  sword 

is  ready.      Kvery  condition  that  can  lend  glamour  to  a  page  of 

tiistory  seems  to  be  fuIGlled  in  the  e|Kich  of  the  Crusades — the 

Age  of    Saladia:    only  the  illuminating   insight  is  wanted   t» 

make  the  page  shine  among  the  great  chapters  of  the  world's 

literature.      It    ia    an    ofBce    that    should  inspire  the    r«search, 

tb«  «loqarTK«,  and    the  imagination  of   the  highest  bislorical 

geoiiu. 
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269;  2fi9.  I;  2(19^2;  285.     1888. 

13.  Report  of  Second  Committee  on  the  Militia,  C  6922,  xix. 
145.     1890. 

14.  Report  of  ^  Lord  Wantage's  Committee.'  ParU  1.  and  lU 
1892. 

15.  Reports  of '  Iiord  Hartinglont  Commission^    C  5979,  xix.  I 
1890. 

16.  T^e  Brain  of  an  Army,      Ky  Speni^er  Wilkinson.      NV 
Ktliliuii.       With     Letters    from     Count    Moltke    and     Lord 
Roborls.      Lun<Ii>n,  1895, 

17.  The  Letters  of'  *  Vetus'  on  the  Administration  of  the  tf'ar 
Office.  Re|)rinl(Nl  by  permission  from  '  The  Time*.'  VVitU 
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1 ».  f^trrs  to  '  The  Times.'    By  '  Velnf,' '  Reform,'  &c.     1895. 

THAT  the  condition  of  tbingi  at  the  War  Office  trai   sucb 
thftt  it  could  not  lust  hns  long  Imrn  fcrtnin.     The  sirugjjie 
of  iinnHicling  force*  within  its  wiills  made  it»rl(  felt  by  many 
signs  visibli;  enough  to  thu  countiy  at  largu.     Alany  causes  have 
combined  to  prevent  tlie  true  facts  of  that  internal  stmggle  from^J 
beinjK  uoderstuod  by  those  who  were  only  able  to  judge  fmin.^| 
tboac  outward    manifestations.     The   scries  of  reports,  books,  ^1 
pamphlets,  articles,  and  papers  of  which  we  have  quoted  the 
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tilJec  nbore,  in  pmpnrtiiin  as  th«jr  reprrtent  an  inliinale  arriuaint- 

ance  witb  Uie  situation,  sug^st  more  (ban  tbej-  sa^.     There  is 

throoghont  a  lAcit  un<lerstan<ling  that  the  naked  (ruth  thall  not 

be  known.      It  seems  to  d>  that  the  time  baa  at  last  come  when 

ibis  obscurilv   should    be  diipellcd.     Tbcir  tt  no  region  why 

tender  snsceptibiliiirs  tboubl   noi  be  still  rMjiertcd.     There  is 

trny  reason  why  the  one  contideriitiun,  whicb  determinrs  alike 

xlion,  speech,  and  writing,  shoulcl  be  the  taXety  of  the  State. 

It  is  not  ton  much  to  s-ty  that  wherever  men  were  gathered  in 

nifficient  numbers  to  create  a  strong  public  opinion,  there  was 

for  many  years  past  a  feelini;  of  uneasiness  as  to  the  cinulilion  of 

oar  military  preparation  which  has  been  vaguely  felt  ihrougb- 

«lt  the  land  in  many  aquict  household.     The  City  in  paiiicular, 

M  was  natural,  bas  been  conspicuous  for  the  development  of 

this  growing  snnH%  that  the  question  of  our  national  security 

innst  be  dealt  w!tb  a*  one  of  paramount  importance,  and  that 

no  private  considerations  ur  personal  objects  could  any  longer 

be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  efficiency  of  our  force*  by 

Ra  and   land.      This  undercurrent  of  intense  feeling  bas  not 

Imo  unknown  to  any  of  our  more  prominent  stntesmcn.     It  bas 

lad  lis  effect  on  them.     It  is  only  just  to  them   to  say  that  a 

smse  of  their  own  tremendous  responsibility,  in  presence  of  an 

tnncd  Europe,  and  with  experiences,  such  as  prudenee  has  often 

tooccnled  from  the  public,  of  the  suddenness  witb  which  a  hot- 

mnperrd    foreign  ofticer  taigbt  at  any    moment    precipitate   n 

nifis,  bas  bad    far  more.     Incidents  had  occurreiJ  within   the 

fast  few    lears,  whicb  had  left  to  some  of  our  stalesmeu  the 

napleasaoi  choice  between  accepting  national  humiliation — such 

Ml  tiftd  (be  facta  been  known  at  the  time,  it  was  certain  thai  no 

Ugh-spiritcd  coantry  twuld  have  endureil — or  of  railing  for  the 

nnploTmcnt  of  foro-s  that  were  not  ready  for  action. 

Il  is  imr  that,  despite  much  that  we  have  lately  heanl  upon 
tliese  subjects,  it  w.is  not  ihe  Army  but  the  Navy  thai  Wii«  held 
lobe  in  actual  emergency  inadequate.  It  must,  in  all  circum- 
sUdccs,  be  for  as  the  first  and  vital  point  to  determine  whether 
oar  rural  foroea  ar«  or  are  not  equal  to  the  tasks  that  may  be 
imposed  on  them,  Karely,  however,  can  any  considerable 
national  campaign  be  carried  out  without  the  co-operation  of 
botb  MTviccs.  Kven  in  regard  to  the  safely  of  our  homes,  great 
ai  u  our  national  love  for  the  Navy,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
iDStii>ct  which  called  into  existence  our  Volunteers  is  a  sound 
(Ki«.  Il  ia  very  natural  that  officers  in  tbc  Navy  should  \m>  a. 
little  sensitive  about  anything  that  appears  to  imply  a  doubt  of 
ch»  compIeleneBs  of  the  protection  aflonled  by  our  fleets.  To 
reduce,  however,  the  inhabitanU  of  these  islands  to  a  cooditioa 
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of  hciplMs  depemlcnc*  upon  pxlomal  protection;  to  inalce 
Kritons  the  one  ruce  ihal  ignores  the  clnims  of  palriolism  upon 
p«:r«i>ual  eHbrt,  is  not  an  object  worthy  of  the  heirs  of  Xdton. 
(■reat«st  of  all  the  services  which  our  national  hero  rendered  tU| 
greater  even  than  the  sccuritjr  which  he  g*vc  us,  ^renter  tbstn 
ihe  be«towal  upon  us  of  that  sea-power  whieh  mftde  the  voice  of 
Bofflanii  poirnt  tn  tlie  ciiuncils  of  the  world,  was  the  example 
which  be  left  us  of  an  ideal  patriotic  devotion.  To  ask  the 
cotnpAtriots  of  Nelson  to  heeome  the  idle  spectators  uf  stm^lei 
designed  to  leave  them  in  secured  cose,  without  being  ready  In 
their  own  persons,  if  need  were,  to  defend  their  botnei,  it  ff*^— 
make  of  uur  greatest  national  advantage  a  national  curse.  ^M 

Moreover,  the  nrgumonlc  wliich  have  been  adduced  to  proTtf^ 
that  our  sailors,  unaided  by  our  soldiers,  can  give  to  our  home* 
that  absolute  snrurity  upon  which  our  sii<-tc<1  duties  towards 
them  make  us  desire  to  insist  upi>n,  have  never  <»rric«l  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  Hnglisbmea  nt  large.  Those  mistook  the 
temper  of  the  nation  who  supposed  that  the  desire  to  see  the 
Volunteers  and  the  Militia  made  into  an  efleclive  home  force, 
and  the  anxiety  that  the  regular  Army  should  be  in  a  condition 
to  act  with  the  help  of  the  Fleet  when  any  sudden  call  is  made 
upon  our  resources  by  sea  ami  land,  was  in  anv  way  in  conflict 
with  the  wish  for  n  strong  N'avy.  Little  as  some  of  our  naval 
friends  think  it,  we  are  convinc4-d  that  the  Volunteers  hare  bem 
the  best  friends  the  sailors  have  had  amongst  us.  I'hey  have 
been  td  once  the  representatives  and  the  suxlainers  of  the 
patriolte  instinct  of  the  nation.  The  notion  that  a  Axed  fnnd 
is  set  apart  for  our  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  that  every  penny 
devoted  to  Volunteer  cfiicieocy  is  subtracted  from  the  minimum 
sum  required  to  secure  an  adequate  Navy,  is  a  pure  delusion. 
The  danger  was,  lest  the  nation,  devoted  to  commerce  aDil 
aniious  lor  peace,  should  shut  its  eye*  to  the  changes  which 
have  passed  over  Kurope  since  ItiTO.  An  increased  interest  in 
the  military  asprct  of  affairs  on  the  Continent,  which  is  clost^lr 
cnnnectnl  with  the  Volunteer  movement,  and  has  created  a  bodv 
of  civilian  writers,  members  of  Parliament,  and  ntbcrs,  whofl 
carefully  study  both  Naval  and  Military  <piestion>,  hat  savoi^l 
us  from  that  danger.  Sailors,  in  their  xeal  for  tbeir  own 
service,  would  have  killed  the  goose  that  lays  for  them  the 
golden  eggs,  had  they  succeeded,  as  they  certainly  have  not.  in 
abolishing  the  V'olitnteers,  or  in  interfering  with  the  eifort 
render  them  thoroughly  cflieient. 

The  desin-  therelore  for  the  ndetjuacy  of  our  land  force* 
been  only  second  to  that  which  ha*  nrsultcd  in  giving  us  such 
Navy  as  has  never  tilt  now  ridden  the  seas.     But  there  fans  loog 
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I  (Um   consciousncH  thai,  wlititt  tbo  qucttinn   of   Xarat 

icimrj  hu  onl^  bci-n  nni-  bclwtn^n  tlic  Admiralty   sntl  the 

Trciuurr,  th«  (juc^tiim  liuvr  Army  efRciency  wai  to  \>r-  nllAin«d 

was  in  dispute  witbin  ttie  War  Office  itself.      When  tbn  world 

wa»  siartled  by  ihe  downfall  of  France  a  rjuarter  of  a  century 

ijfo.  Lord  Carowell,  the  then  Secretary  of  State  lor  Ww,  called 

to  ki«   councils  the  nbtcat    body  of   soldiers   whom  be  could 

l^her    round    him.     The   whole    situation    was    exhaustively 

examined,  and    from    the   deliberation*   of  those  days  certain 

icforms  resulted  which  have  g^nulunlly  won  for  themselvr*  an 

luured  appnival  and  acceptance.     A  Secretnry  of  State  desiring 

mcfa    ouistauce    nvceisarily    tuoiiDoned    the    men     who    were 

kaown  to  have  devoted  themselves  to  a  study  of  their  profession, 

sod  those  who  had  shown  in  the  conduct  of  war  capacity  and 

otigioality.     It   was   not   a   time   for  *  the   pedantry   of  cold 

Mccbantc    battle.'     A    young  soldier  who    had    not   seen    any 

actual  fightine,  but  one  wbnsc  capacity  some  of  those  who  were 

iosimI  Lonl  Cardwcll  had  detected,  the  then  Major  Barinj;,  the 

present  Lonl  (.'romer,  hri>ijght  to  the  conferences  a  knowledge 

•f  the  con<lilion  of  the  Cietnian    army,  a  power  of  work)  an 

hereditary  financial  instinct,  and  a  literary  facility  that   were 

LiiTaluable.     The    late    Sir  Edward    Hamley  and  Sir   Patrick 

Macdouf^all,  profound  students  of  war,  also  contributed.     Many 

Mbers  were  examined    as  to  farts.      Rut  of  all   the  advisers  of 

tluMe  days  the  mainstay  and  chief  support  was  an  otlicvr,  not 

li»B  forty  years  of  age,  who  from  bis  eaili(!st  years  had  devoted 

himself  to  the  study  of  hts  profession,  at  a  time  when  to  do 

so  was  to  make  himi«lf  the  laugh in|C-stock  of  the  peace-bred 

officers  of  the   forties  amon^  whom  his  lot  was  cast,  who  had 

Hea  servioe  in  every  (]uarier  of  the  globe,  and  had  just  returne.d 

fion  the  successful  conduct  of  a  difHcnlt  enterprise — the  Red 

Kiver  Expedition.     In  military  matters  the  limes  were  revulu- 

tioaary.     Armament   had  cbang;ei]   and  was  changing  rapidly. 

Tin  leoovation,  or  mcire  properly  the  re-creation,  of  the  Prussian 

Amy  by  the  King,  Von  Roon,  and  Von  Moltke,  supported  by 

'bettatesmanstiip  of  Biamarck,  bad  introduced  into  the  organi- 

ation  of  armies  ideas  almost  as  novel  as  the  tactics  which  were 

Wnlered    necessary    by    the    changes    in     armament    and     the 

tiperiences  of  the  Franco-German   War.     The  Army  that  was 

■ucto  lo*e  its  place  must  be  adapted  to  new  t^ndilions. 

A  little  earlier,  the  long  service  system,  un  which  our  Army  had 
Imcb  tccmited,  had  completely  broken  down.  One  Commission 
iftn  another  had  attempted  to  tinker  it  U{t.  Kach  had  reported 
t^  entire  failure  of  all  previous  attempts.  The  times  were 
inolatlonary,  but  the    Army    was    intensely    and    euentiaU^ 
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conwrvalive :  all  armies  .tre  so  bv  the  very  condition  of  thetr 
vxiitencr.  The  generaiinn  of  fi»bit  which  it  is  thi^  f^at 
functioa  of  military  trnining  to  bring  about  tends  to  be^t 
permanence  of  tradition  and  ciinumatism  of  iilras.  Th 
<;onBerralism  of  tin-  conlinentiil  nrmivt  hntl  been  broken  np  io' 
each  ca«c  by  ttorm  and  disatier.  Prusnia  oived  tlie  germs  ol 
her  military  system  lu  her  defeat  at  Jena,  and  the  crushing  ol 
the  relics  of  the  great  Frederick  under  the  heels  of  Napoleon. 
She  owed  her  new  development  to  the  ignominiotig  collapse  of 
the  system  of  Scharnfanrst  and  Gnrisonau  in  1849,  when  af 
OlmiilE  she  found  herself  obliged  to  cringe  before  Austria,  bih]| 
in  lU.'Jy,  when  she  was  unahic  tn  move  Io  the  help  of  Anstri: 
though  the  success  of  Napoleon  111.  jn  Italy  tbrealcne<l  tb 
invmion  of  Ciermany.  Fortunately  for  her,  the  extent  of  b 
failure  on  that  occasion  was  unknown  at  the  time  to  the  Frenr! 
Kmperor,  and  he  was  glad  enough  to  conclude  a  victoriu 
peace — which  yet  did  not  leave  Italy,  as  be  had  promised,  *  fi 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic'  Those  comparatirely  mild' 
lessons  had  been  sufTicirnt  to  prepara  an  army,  at  whose  War 
Office  thcrw  were  no  divided  councils,  for  the  changes  which  led 
up  to  Kuniggiiitz  and  St-dan.  The  collapM?  of  Austria  in 
Io€6  bail  made  her  the  humble  disciple  uf  her  conqueror. 
Sffdan  had  annihilated  the  old  French  Army  as  completely  as 
Jena  had  swept  away  tbe  ancient  Prussian. 

Dritain  had  undergone  no  corresponding  disaster.  The  horrors 
of  tbe  Crimean  winter  had  been  partly  glossed  orer  by  brilliant 
victories,  and  ha<)  left  her  at  the  end  ol  the  war  more  ready  for 
its  continuance  than  any  other  nf  the  three  principal  Powers 
engaged.  The  frightful  incidents  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the 
heroic  conduct  of  our  troops,  the  viclnrtous  advance  upon  Pckin 
had  buried  the  remembrance  of  the  administralire  liilum  of 
1851.  After  the  Chinese  eipeJitioa  of  1S5S  the  nation  waa  iti 
the  condition  of  Belinda,  hoping  that  no  such  hell  as  War  waa 
ever  likely  to  give  trouble  again.  When  therefore  in  1872  we 
began  to  set  our  military  house  in  order,  we  bad  difficulties  to 
encounter  unlike  those  that  had  been  met  with  hy  tbe  reformers 
of  any  other  army.  Kven  in  Prussia,  though  they  bad  the 
cordial  support  behind  them  of  an  absolute  monarch  deToted  Io 
Ills  army  ami  adored  by  it,  the  reformers  met  with  such 
difhcullies  from  the  conierviitivc  inttincts  of  the  officers  that 
some  of  them,  when  in  England,  ei|irca»ed  thi?  belief  tbnl  what 
it  had  taken  them  ten  jcars  to  instil  iuto  their  army  we  should 
succeed  in  infusing  in  a  much  shorter  time  inio  ours,  bec«nw 
of  the  power  of  our  press.  AlasI  it  was  one  thing  that  books 
^Jltould  be  written;  it  was  another  that  they  should  be  read.     It 
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ii    ret  anoih«r,  us  Mr.  Glatistoiie  unc«  hnppil^v  put  it  at  a 
Liipfsry  Fnnd  dinner,  that  tbe^  ahould  be  'marked,  learnn), 
!Utd    inwardly  dij^tcd.'     Tfao  whole  inttiQct  of  the  mau    iif 
soldirn  is  afrainst  reading  of  any  kind.     As  a  rule  it  i*  tli« 
lore    of  ouidimr   lifr,  a  fnnry  Tor  tbr  work    of  dcalin);    with 
mea   rathtrr  than   with    books,   that  Inad*   th«  young  lo    enter 
the  Armjr  as  a  profeuian  of  tlit'ir  clioiot-.     VVhii  would   wish 
it  to  be  aihenvise?     It    is    only    sluwly  that    iixne    of    ibcm 
oome  to  diictiver  that  the  greatest  soldiers,  the  most  practiml 
niPO,  have  preached  lo  their  followers  the    absolute  necessity, 
if  they   would  succeed  in  their  profession  or  even  be  able  to 
do  their  duly  in  it,  of  gaining  a  wider  knowIcd;>c  of  the  exjieri- 
encr-*  of  war  than  they  can  obtain  without  the  study  of  books. 
Howr  can  they  even  know  what  n  Napolcnn  or  a  Sir  Charles 
>i«mer,  let  us  say,  has  writc<?n  on  that  subject,  if  they  atari 
wilii    the  belief  that   it  is  iu«l«s*  for  them    to  rritd  anything 
that  Napoleon  or  Sir  Cliarles  Napier  has  |)enned  ?    Tlicy  have 
a  sound  dn-ad  of  '  bookish  iheorie.'     Tbey  do  uot  know  that  it 
i»  precisely  those  who  have  '  set "  most  *  tquodrons  in  array ' 
for    victory  who  would  icll  them,  that  there  ar«  rery  practical 
experiences  of  which  they  will  know  notbinfr.  unless  they  ^n 
tbem     thioD^h     the    medium    of    books.     When,    therefore,    a 
complete  change  was  inlro<)u<x-d   into  the  daily  life  of  crery 
officer  and   man  in  an  oid-eitiihlithcd  Army,  the  ntmtinuity  of 
whose  traditions  had  been  broken  by  no  Jena  and  no  Sedan,  it 
Would  indeed  have  beira  strange  if  there  hud  not  been  vehement 
di«like  to  the  innovations.     The  reasons  for  the  chanjfes  were 
Dot  understood.     It  is  hardly  too  much  lo  say  that  instead  of 
taking  ui,  as  oar  Prussian  friends  supposed,  half  the  time  that  it 
took  ibcm  to  g«t  the  new  system  cslabltshrd  and  weli-under- 
Mooc),  it  has  taken  twice  as  long.      For  that  long  delay,  however, 
thers  has  in  fact  been  a  cauie  more  potent  than  llie  abscrnce  of 
Uijr  decisive  break  between  lite  traditions  of  tbe  past  and  the 
pfcscnL 

Whilst  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was 
tbe  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army,  oflicers  serving  under 
bis  orders  had  a  oatnral  reluctance,  to  some  extent  a  feel- 
ing  of  honour  and  loyalty,  which  prevented  them  not  merely 
ftum  discossing  his  conduct  in  that  mpacity,  but  even  from 
recording  what  it  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  historirally. 
Now  that  be  has  become  a  private  individual  of  the  liighr-tt 
rank  end  honour  in  the  State,  men's  tongues  are  loosed.  Facts 
bare  in  many  quarters  been  made  known  which  hitherto  liavc 
sever  fully  come  before  the  public.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
his  Roval  Highness,  throughout  his  long  reign  over  the  Arm^^ 
VoL'1&3.— A'o.  36S.  o  VaoV 
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took  no  itep  wbirh  he  hod  not  conscientiomlT  tlcadccl 
not  onlv  riglit  but  tujrantageous  lo  the  Armv  snd  lh«  montrv. 
No  mitn  ouuld  U»\p  devuled  liiiiijtelf  to  tlie  duties  (>r  hit  nflit c,  as 
ho  underMood  thutu,  with  grL-ater  energy ;  none  ccrl-iinlj'  couhl 
hare  succeeded  in  inspiring  officer*  and  men  with  a  »lroo)n«- 
feeling  of  peisonal  affection.      It  is,  however,  certain  that 
consciontious  belief  throughout  this  period  of  iraostlion  wi 
that  all  chsngT  was  to  1>c  deplored.     He  has  lately  announce 
that  he  now    belicvi'i    that    all    the  rhAn£^«  hnt-c  bpon    brn«- 
li<:!al.      V«t  he   has,  we  utideratnnd,  d<^clntr1l  that,  during  liis 
long  ti-nn  of  ofTioe,   he    has  accepted   no  rjiange  that  was  not 
forced  on  him,   none  that    be    could   have   belpeil.       It  cnmi 
therefore  lo  this,  that  whilst  no  one  in  the  Anny,  and  certain! 
not  the  late  Commandor-in-chief  himself,  would  now  wish 
leturn  to  the  condition   of  thin)^  wbidi  existed  in  0^72, 
that,  durinfT  all  the  tiitiv  that  those  changes  were  in  progr 
his  Royal   Hig:hneu,  acK^iirdin^  to  his  own    account  and  cer- 
tainly nceouling  to  all  other  rvpurts,  felt  it  to  be  his  offici 
daty  to  oppose  them  in  every  way. 

Tliis  was  perfectly  well  koown  to  all  the  statesmen  who  hai 
had  relations  with  the  War  OfHce  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  from  18TU  to  1895.  It  ia  an  historical  fact  as  to  which 
there  can  be  no  dispute,  and  it  is  of  the  most  vital  consequence 
In  the  future  cHiriency  of  War  Office  administration  that  it 
should  no  longer  bi;  draped,  at  It  has  )>een,  in  phrases  which 
conceal  it.  For  if  the  truth  in  this  mailer  be  if^ored,  then  the 
several  Kepnrts  which  we  cite  above  nrv  read  in  a  false  light. 
There  is  the  greatest  danger  lest  we  shall  for  all  time,  or  till  a 
disaster  leaches  us  wisdom,  organixe  our  War  Hcparlment  on 
false  lines,  because  in  these  Reports,  on  which  the  future  of  the 
War  Oflin-  i*  based,  the  central  fact  which  w.is  prrt^-nt  lo  the 
minils  of  m.iny  of  the  most  important  witnesses  and  tii  tliose  of 
the  framcra  of  the  Keporls  themselves  is  omitted.  Seeing  that 
his  Royal  Highness  conscientiously  held  these  opinions,  wfa^^ 
should  the  fact  be  any  longer  ignonKl?  ^H 

Thus  then  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  during  all  the*» 
years,  whilst  lur  the  efBciency  of  the  Army  and  the  safetv  of 
the  nation  it  was  essential  that  the  land  forces  should  be 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  modern  war,  the  resistant  coo- 
servative  tendencies  of  the  Army  found  their  embodiment  in 
the  i>erson  of  the  Comlnander•in^^hief.  How  could  such  a  i 
Commander-in-chief  be  other  than  immensely  popular  with 
the  officers  of  the  Army,  whose  prejudices  he  represeote*]  ? 
How  could  his  very  popularity  be  other  than  most  dangerous  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  body  over  which  be  ruled  ?     Of  tiie  depth 
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sihI  iatcQtity  of  that  rootrivxtivc  finding  in  ko  srinj,  Colonel 
Maaricc,  in  «  lecture  tcail  at  A)ilci«h<>t  before  the  Duke  of 
dviiMU^bt,  gave  an  illutlrntioii,  wliiuli  we  ■liall  venture  to 
liorrow  frnm  hjin.  He  i*  sjwakin);  of  an  uflicer  who  luwanls 
Che  enil  of  the  long  peaci^  liud  attained  by  seniority  Very  high 
nuik,  wbu*eonly  war  serricp  wai  that  recorded  by  biniaelf  in 
the  following  repoit  of  a  coovertation,  which  h«  was  fond  of 
•letailing  as  a  soElicient  reason  for  opposing  every  improrement 
tUst  was  luggestcd  in  any  matter  wh«ti-ver :  — 

*  Wlien  I  vnu.  {i.e.,  an  n  IhhI  joinisl  Mibultcni)  at  tho  bnUlo  of 
AVstcrloti,  Sir  Alexaudur  Diekaun  milu  up  ti'  me.  Hay*  bo  to  me, 
*'  ytr  Smitb,  do  ytia  kmiw  wliat  jruii  aru  tiring  ai'i"  uid  I  tu  hini,"I 
Ait  not.  Sir  Aleiauiler  Di«ksuu,"  and  be  iu  mo,  "  Mr.  Smith,  do  you 
knoir  Uuit  you  are  wnstiug  yuur  luuiauuitiun  ?  "  aud  1  to  him,  "  I  do, 
Sir  Aleraadur  Diekaon."  Witli  that.  Sir  Aliaauder  Diolwou  rudo 
M.trm.f,  and  wo  mm  Ui«  butle  of  Watutloo.  Auy  changu  of  Ihe  most 
trifling  d«acriiitioji  ui  lo  bo  dopreuutod.' 

Nuw  lo  make  the  point  of  this  clear,  it  must  be  tealtzcd  that 
<be  asaumplion  of  the  speaker  nas  thnt  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
was  wron  becniise  be,  as  an  utterly  inexperienced  young  sub- 
altern, was  ignorant  of  hi*  work,  rlid  not  koow  bis  orders,  and 
tbercforc  disobeyed  them.  Su  anxious  luul  Wellington  been  to 
aroid  that  very  wute  of  am  muni  [ion  by  bis  artillery,  that  be 
hail  directnl  that  the  guns  should  uoi  reply  (o  the  French 
«rtiltcry,  from  which  they  suflt-red  severely,  in  order  thai  every 
■bnt  should  be  ei^pended  upon  the  French  cotumns,  upon 
wbicli  it  coald  not  bat  tell.  Wc  know  that  the  great  body  of 
Artillery  officers  twltnirably  carried  out  these  orders,  and  that 
ibe  KfvQch  columns  sulTercd  frightfully  fn>ni  those  who  did  not 
waste    their   am  munition.     Probably    Sir    Alexander    Dickson 


unable  to  replace  the  incompetent  subaltern,  and  despaired 

of  tcttcbing  him  bit  duty  in  the  stress  of  action.     Vet  thirty  or 

(arty  yean  afterwards,  this  man,  as  a  great  Waterloo  hero,  relied 

on  tbis  experience,  which  was  actually,  according  to  Colonel 

Maurice,  accepted,  believed,  and  cjuotcd  by  bis  junior*  as  an 

admirable  reason  for  resisting  all  reform.     We  cite  this  illa»- 

tmioo  because  the  general  public  is  apt  to  assume  that  there 

tnuat  be  something  to  be  said  on  bolh  sides,   when  they  lintt 

ibal  tben!  is  a  large  body  of  resisting  military  opinion  opposing 

(xtuia  changes  in  the  existing  state  of  things.     The  butchers 

bare  a    trade  proverb  that  'Kvcrjone   is   not  a  butcher  who 

Wean  a  blue  cuat ' ;  hut  the  sisters,  the  cousins,  and  the  aunts 

of  every  man  who  wears  a  red  one  arc  apt  to  look  up  lo  bim 

peat  miliiaty  authority,  and  to  quote  the  utterance  of 

-«G«  or  foll_f  as  if  it  were  ibe  roicc  of  military  wisdmn. 

O  if  K  \wo;to»\<.\oix 
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A  proposition  of  Euclid  cIcmnnttiAtPt  nothing  la  Uw  mao 
who  has  not  roUowcd  its  Tt^asonlag.     To  Iak«  one  illtutmtion 
oat  of  mnny  lUat  we  inighl  xcleul  fruiu  the  pii|>eis  cited  nbiivc, 
— probablr  it  is  tbc  m<»t  i-omplete  ooe  ibut  could  he.  cited  ^M 
the    papc^r    by    Sir    Arthur    llaiiburton,    tht?    pmcnl    UikIfi^I 
Secretary  of  State,  appcndpil   to  the  Report  of  Lord  Wantafre's 
Otramittee,  preseDle  a  chnin  of  reasoning  as  conclusive  and 
lo^call^  as  unanswerable   as   an;  proposition   of  Euclid,  io 
repaid   to  the  general  character  of  n-rtnin  of  the  reforms  that 
were  introduced  in  l.on!  ('nrdnell's  time.    1'hcre  i*  no  question 
tbal  it  carried  »inviction  to  the  tninds  of  practicallj  all  who 
read  it.     Vet  it  is  ufe  to  kU)  that  not  one  in  a  huudrcH]  of  the  rrd- 
coated  drawin|{-TO(iin  dictators  ever  read  a  Hue  of  it,  or  coul 
giro  the  faintest  sketch  of  the  facts  and  ar|[iuneot9  on  wtu< 
it  is  based.     This  has,  howcrer,  been   by  no  mean*  the  onl_ 
difficulty  in  securing  that  result  which,  to  the  Prussian  rcfortnet: 
wo  hare  cited,  appealed  so  imprirlnnt:  ihnt  of  bringint;  horn 
to  the   minds  cif  our  offtceis   the  wititoin  of  nrn*  methods,  nn 
thereby  securinj;  for  them  their  hearty  co- ope  rat  ion.     The  Ww 
Ofhce,  us  we  have  said,  was  at  war  within  itself.     Successive 
Secretaries  of  State,  obliged,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  study  Lbeirj 
military   Euclid,   could   not   mist   the    loj^icaJ   fotce    of   tbi 
propositions  which  were  submitted  to  them.     With  a  reall 
wonderful    consistency,    dexpilr    nil    pnrty    clisngea,   one    conr 
tinuous  policy  has  been  maiiitium-d  alon^  the  lines  laid  dow 
by  the  very  able  biKiy  of  ■ohlters  gathered   together   by  Loti 
Cardwell.     To  the  Aimy.  howerer,  the  decrees  went  forth   as 
mere  decrees,  at  the  very  lime  when  everythin)^  depended  upi'u 
their  beine  carried  out,  not  merely  in   letter,  but  heartily  i 
spirit.       Had    the    reformers    been    effectively    in    power,    ih 
would  have  shown  on  their  pnrt  a  rare  ignorance  of  bum 
nature  ami  n  want  of  understanding  how  to  infuse  new  ide 
among  great  organizations.    Hut  they  were  not  in  power.    The 
could,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  get 
orders  issued;    they  could  not  gel  the  system  which  was    to 
work  them  established  and  well  understood.     It  was  an  attempt 
to  pour  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  and  it  met  with  the  uiual^ 
fate  of  that  rxperiineni.     It  was  not  possible  Io  select  as  thefl 
generals    commanding   districts,  or    as    the    lieuteaant-colunels  ~ 
comntanding  haltiliims,  men   who  would  infuse  the  new  ideas 
among  their  subordinates,  for  the  head  of  the  Army  nTOwed  his 
disapproval  of   the  ideas    themselves,  and,  wherever  possihle,^^ 
selected   thnsc  who  shared  bis  own  opinions  and    scntimeDta^| 
Even  those  who  were  most  6rmly  Clmvin<^ed  of  the  necessity^ 
of  the  changes  that   were   being    introduced    were  obliged,  in 
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common  pnitl«nce,  to  be  caulioui  in  tlieir  eiprcstioni.  Tlioy 
would  hive  liftd  few  oppnrlunitici  nllowecl  them  to  inHuence 
"llieir  subordinates  hnd  iheir  views  t>cea  pronounced.  Tbut  Ibo 
■rirwi  which,  whonrrcr  ihcy  had  been  broQ<fht  to  ibe  lest  of 
onminaiion  by  Committpe*  or  Commissions  or  nny  form  of 
public  inqniry,  hail  htM^  conRimrd,  wrrc  At  cvrry  ilisnd vantage 
as  rv^ards  their  acccplxncv  bj  tbi^  Arniv  at  large,  or  bv  that 
gnmt  bodj  of  opinion  outtide  the  Army  which  wiu  afTected  by 
ihf  current  chatter  of  meM-room  doginuiism,  uninformed,  and 
resolutely  oppoied  to  the  invest i)cal ion  of  facts  as  il  was. 

It  it  impossible  to  doubt  thai  in  this  unequal  contest  between 
wittdom  uttering  ii*  voice  in  vain  and  cars  firmly  closed,  the 
invincibility  of   rrsolnte   ignorance  must   hiiv«    asserted    itself 
but  far  the  character  and  position  of  onn  man,  and  hut  for  the 
nnrirnlted  opportunities  which,  happily  for   Kngland,  fate,  as 
we     c*tl    it,   threw    in    hi*  way.     When  Sir  Ciarnel   Woiseley 
returned  from  the  scccesjful  conduct  of  the  Aihanlee  Expedi- 
(ioD,  be  was  placed  in  chaT);e  of  the  Reserve  forces,  includin); 
Militia  and  Volontecrs.      He  was  the  sole  survivor  at  the  War 
Offictr  of  the  bo«ly  of  men  who  had   been  the  framer*  of  Lord 
Cardwcirs  reforms.      He  found   that  the  regulations,  oi  which, 
antler  the  pressure  of  a  former  Government,  the  head   of  the 
Army  had    officially   approved,   were,   by   the    same  authority, 
quietly  ignored  in  practice.     The  full  details  of  the  incidents 
which  followed  had   perhaps  better  be  left  to  the  future  his- 
torian or  biographer.     Whenever  they  arc  told,  they   will    be 
of     no   small    interest    as    a    part  of   the  inner  history  of  the 
ad  ministration  of  the  Knglish  Armv  during  the  reign    of  her 
Majesty.      This    murh   was    notorious.     I'he    remonstrance    nf 
ihc  Inspector- General  of  the  Reserve  torces  led,  not  without  a 
fierce  outbreak   of  civil    war  within    the  portals  of  the  Ilorte 
Goards,  to  the  appointment  of  the  Militia  Committee  (No.  2 
in    our    list).      Tbe    Report    of   that    Committee    involved    >o 
scrTere  a  condemnation  of  the  action  that  had  been  taken  by 
*ihe   Horse   Guards,*  in   violation   of  resolutions   which   had 
rwrived  the  espretc  sanction  of  Parliament,  that  two  remits 
fnlloweil.       First,  the  overt  n!versat  of  what  had  been  settled 
was  brnughl  to  an  end.     Colonel  Stanley  felt   a*  stronsly  as 
his  pmlecx-sKir  the  importance  of  maintaiaing  the  eit:iblisUed 
aliry.      Secondly,  the  position  at  the   Horse  Guards  of  the 
rbo  bad  saved  the  Army  from  sinking  backwards  into  the 
ITS  became  impossible,      lie  was  glad  enough  to  accept 
thr  oflirr  of  a  seat  at  the  India  Office. 

It   looked  at  if  his  military  career  hnd  been  cut  short,  and 
sinly,  so  far  as  the  heads  of  the  Army  were  concerned,  that 
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rcmilt  *ri'm(*(l  In  lir  cnntcmplntn).  The  vi«w»  >if  in  ctiief 
I'uUv  tiippi>rti-(l  hy  llic  nuccr-xiive  Ai)juUnt-(>c»er:ili  wtium  litt 
hkIcciciI  for  flint  purpiue.  Tla-  en(tirt>ned  u|)p>i&ilion,  pcrbu 
secured  iu  must  decisive  success  in  thai  direction  wben  the  appi 
cation  of  tlie  Governor-General  in  Council  for  ih«  scrvicct  of  ll 
voung  tcformer  as  Commandrr-in-chirf  in  India  was  rejected 
the  instance  of  the  home  nuiliiirities.  But  the  disasters  in  South  , 
Africa  were  inilirectly  sdvnncing  the  cause  of  Armv  Keforin  i^H 
Kngliiml.  Sir  Gnrnei,  called  to  the  command  lliere  by  the  voio^l 
of  the  eounirj  and  appointed  by  Lord  Ileaconsfield,  ever  readv  to 
select  the  best  man  be  could  lind,  came  back  with  a  third  cam- 
paign carried  (o  what  was  at  the  limo  regarded  as  a  succevsfui 
rflose.  In  thnt  position  be  would  bavc  been  ioconvenicn 
strong  Bs  an  outside  critic.  It  wns  safer  to  put  him  into  t:  _ 
relativcl_T  secondarj-  position  of  Qu an erm aster-General.  From 
that  moment  the  foives  were  more  nearly  balancnt.  The  weight 
of  reasoning  and  of  aulhi>niy  whicb  had  determined  the  action 
of  previous  Seeriitaries  uf  Slate  continued  lu  upcraie.  The 
Adjutant -General,  a  mere  creation  of  siranr,  could  not  possibly 
resist  the  man  who  bad  carried  campaign  after  campaign  to  a 
successful  is&ue,  who  could  appeal  to  tbo  decision  of  every  body 
whicb  had  been  appointed  for  the  investigation  of  faris,  who 
was  supported  by  every  man  of  ability  who  bail  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  bislory  of  the  case.  Keform  began  to  move 
slowly  forward.  U'ben,  however,  the  time  of  the  then  Adjutant- 
General  was  drawing  to  a  close,  a  fresh  stru^Ie  to  re«isi 
progress  was  made.  The  situation  was  comically  reversml. 
rhcn,  and,  at  a  later  dale,  a  second  lime.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
refused  iho  splendid  ]irt;!e  of  the  Command-in-cbief  in  India, 
which  was  now  pressed  on  bim  by  tbc  very  hands  which  had 
withheld  it  before.  He  hnd  seen  enough  to  know  that  if  he 
went  to  India  the  clock  would  be  at  uncc  snt  back.  There  it 
no  question  that  fur  bim  personally  it  was  a  vkv  great  sarxifice. 
Few  sacrifices  have  been  made  with  more  distinctly  patriotic 
motives.  At  length  tlie  struggle  to  keep  one  uf  the  ablest  soldier* 
of  the  Army  out  of  the  position  of  Adjutant-General,  btcause  he 
had  been  too  xentoua  ati  advocate  of  reforms  which,  in  so  far  as 
tbey  had  been  allowed  play,  had  been  successful  beyond  dispute, 
eitded  in  favour  of  the  future  of  the  Army,  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  anyone  rlic  who  could  be  put  over  his  bead, 

I'hen  at  length,  after  nearly  ten  years  ol  delay,  a  more  steady 
advance  began  ;  but  it  was  still  a  struggle  between  contending 
forces,  and  the  pnwrr*  of  obstrucliim  fought  behind  every  dilch. 
The  successful  result  of  the  Kgyjitian  campaign  reinforced  ihe 
authority  of  the  Adjutant- General.     Time  bad  told  upon  tbc 
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Army  itself,  and  »  new  ^enprntion  wu  springin);  up  which  had 

becomr  thomiighlj   iir<-ui;tnmr<I   lo   nrw   conditionf,  and    fally 

appreciated  tlin  fact  ttint  ihn  refnttnc  tliAt  hnd  hern  carrinl  out 

W«re  worfciag  nitisravtorilv,  tliough  macli  remained  to  Ix^  done. 

Xbe  experience  of  more  tlinn  one  campaign,  liiivrever,  xliuwed 

that  BQcn  were  being  stiil  ptnoioted  to  the  conitnutd  of  battalions 

rhom    it  was  cnicl  to  tbemielvea,  and   far  more  cruel    lo  the 

klions,  t»  Iravp   in   those   position!.      In   one  campaign   in 

p«rt)cnlnr,  ii  was  notorious  that  it  Iwd   Iwrn  Bcfuallj-  nccrswry 

to  leave  more  ihnn  onr  battalion  bchitx),  bccAusc  it  would  hsre 

been  daiigenm*  to  allow  ofTioi-rs  and  mi-n  to  be  expocMl  to  the 

lkta.1  risk  of  being  liandln)  in  tbe  pre«fnce  of  an  enemy,  as  tliey 

wonld  certainly  luive  been  bandied,  by  tbeir  actual  commanding 

officers.     So  clear  was  the  case,  that  tbe  facts  were  tfaoroaghly 

undf-rstood   even    in    the  battalions  thetoselves.     In    these  cii^- 

cunntances  irnlimrni  within  ifae  Army  itself  was  fast  changing. 

Xhp  trndition  of  the  adranlagcs  of  a  dull   seniority  gystcm,  in 

srhicb  mnliocrity  and  incompetence  were  sure  in  the  long  run 

to  find  tbt-mselrrs  ensnmc«cl  in  power,  had  lost  its  antbority.     It 

sras  fast  becoming  rucognised  that  the  hardship  to  tb«  individual 

of  sajieneiding  an  incomjieienl  man  was  nothing  that  could  be 

«aaip«nd  to  tbe  hardship  to  officers  aoJ   men  serving  under 

biin  of  having  an  incompetent  man  set  over  them,  or  the  hsrd- 

ftbip  to  the  country  of  spending   vast  sums  on  its  Army  to  l)e 

fvmlvral  useless  by  the  inefficiency  of  those  to  whom  portions 

of  that  Army  were  rnlrustrd.      Kverywhcrw  the  yoonger,  the 

more  artire,  the  more  able  men  were  rrying  out  for  a  stricter 

rale  and  mure  drastic  selection. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  two  Commissions  in 
surtrssion  were  appointed  to  report  on  the  constitution  of"  the 
War  Office.  The  first  (\o.  LI),  that  of  Sir  James  FitzJamcs 
Stephen,  reported  strongly  against  the  enormous  accumnlatioo 
of  responsibility  and  of  work  which  was  thrown  upon  tbe 
shoolders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  The  second,  that 
which  is  known  as  the  Hnrtington  Commission  (.\o.  15), 
Imported  as  strongly  upon  the  acc^umulalion  of  responsibility 
which  was  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  tbe  Commander-in- 
chief.  Forcible,  and  in  many  respects  true,  as  the  language 
used  by  each  of  these  Commissions  was,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  either  of  them  proposed  remedies  which  were  con- 
sistent with  the  rxpcrienoc  ot'  mankind  in  the  government  of 
Uvgc  bodies  of  mm.  Prom  the  days  of  Moses  and  old  Jclhro 
downwards  there  has  always  been  danger,  lest  there  should  be 
an  accumulation  oi  work  thrown  upon  tlie  head  of  any 
organization  that  the   wise  observer  must  declnrt-,  'The 
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ibinR  thtit  ihou  rhirst  is  nntgoml:  .  . .  for  this  thing  it  too  lieavT 
tor  ttuT;  ihoti  »rt  not  ablr  to  perform  it  tlivx-Il  nlonc'  But 
two  n-iDtfilirt  me  poiiiblf:  oiiif,  Ihnl  of  Jethro,  which,  rightly 
interprtlet),  has  ever  since  commenik-d  itself  to  the  es|>eiteii<-e  of 
mnniiiiict ;  the  other  that  of  the  ilartington  Comtnission,  and  In 
part  that  of  ibe  Stephen  Commisaion  also,  of  which  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  its  cotidemnBlion  can  haixllr  be  better  put  tbaa  in 
these  wolds  of  Mnc-aiilny :  'Armies  have  trinmphed  under 
leaders  who  posspsseil  no  very  cfficirnl  qualificationB.  Bat  what 
army  commnmlpil  by  ^  debating  tluh  evor  cs«apL-d  discomfiture 
and  disgrace?'"  ~ 

The  confusion  which  reigns  in  the  minds  of  many  writ 
and  speakers  on  this  matter  is  passing  strange.  The  way 
which  the  terms  '  deceDtrnliEalion '  and  the  like  are  used 
make  coufusion  worse  confounded  would  often  lead  one 
suppose  that  all  the  experience  of  mankind  In  such  matters  baa 
been  lost.  We  do  nol  less  need  unity  because  we  do  not  want 
the  head  of  ilint  unity  to  be  owrweighlcd  with  frivolnut  dctaiL 
The  dccrntrnli station  which  is  obtained  after  Jetbro*s  pattern, 
l)y  the  proper  delegation  of  authority  through  an  estahiishetl 
hieraicby,  for  which  the  Moses  has  selected  according  to  thrir 
merits  'able  men'  and  made  them  'rulers  of  thousands,  rulers 
of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens,'  is  a  valuable  and  effective 
decentralization.  The  '  decentralization '  which  consists  in 
subitituting  'a  debating  club'  for  an  rlTectire  ruler  is  in  the 
first  place  no  drccnirnlization  at  all.  The  debating  club 
more  apt  than  the  cflectire  ruler  to  attempt  to  takv  into 
h.-imis  what  ought  to  be  left  to  the  'rulers  of  thousands.'  Tli 
ruler  knowing  his  men  knows  how  far  be  can  safely  tml 
ihein.  The  debating  club  has  an  irresistible  tendency  to  decide 
questions  not  in  accordance  with  the  concrete  facts  which  present 
themselves  in  the  infinite  variety  of  human  affairs,  but  according 
to  abstract  principles,  admirable  for  a  debate  or  in  an  ofhoc,  ha 
such  as  will  not  apply  in  practical  detail. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  history  of  tlie  War  Office  in  its  relats 
to  Army  reform,  as  wc  hare  sketched  it,  be  considered,  ii  is  br 
no  means  surprising  that  the  Hnrlinglon  Commission  should 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  they  did.  With  that  history  a 
majority  of  its  members  were  well  actju.iinled.  It  consisted  of 
the  following: — Lord  Hartington,  Lord  Katidolph  Churchill, 
LonI  Rereletoke,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  Campbell- Banner- 
man,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Vico-Admiral  Sir  Frederick 
Richards,  Major-Cieneral  Brackcnbury,  and  Mr.  T.  IL  Isinav. 
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Br*r)fig  in  mint]  the  fart  ihnt  that  hitlory,  m  wc  faavd 
skotrbnl  it,  wns  knnnn  to  thrm  in  all  ill  tlctnilc,  it  i»  h;tnll}- 
nv<^***ty  ilint  si-pamn!  members  of  that  Commitsiim  should 
bave  declared  the  pur|>nM!  wbicli  tbcv  nil  liiul  chiefly  in  riew, 
An^on«  wbo  has  followed  us  so  fnr  must  sre  for  tbnmselires,  ibnt 
ibe  orotnl  puq>ose  of  tbnt  Commission  must,  from  a  ]ia(riotic 
point  of  rieir,  bsv«  be«n  to  close  the  long  wur  within  the  walls 
of  the  War  Office.  The  complimentary  pbraies  under  which 
that  purpose  was  concealed,  the  flattering  terms  in  which  the 
iben  head  of  the  Armjr  was  mentioned  whenever  Lord  Hartington 
nr  other  memticrs  of  the  Commission  spoke  of  bim  in  tho 
Hoose  of  Commons,  were  juttiRrd  in  their  judgment  hy  n 
vmrietr  of  circumslnnccs.  In  the  (iT%t  place,  tht-j  wished  to 
leave  bim  a  gnldcn  hridgi-  ovt^r  which  to  n!tn;nl.  In  the 
aetxiDd  place,  all  the  milttarr  members  of  the  House  itself  bud 
gruwD  up  during:  the  period  of  the  Duke's  command,  and  felt 
for  the  Commander-in-chief  a  legard,  which  it  was  essential  to 
lespect.  Then  the  poputaiity  of  the  Duke  with  officers  wbo 
had  left  the  Army,  and  within  the  Army  itself  the  feeling  of 
pmonal  attachment,  which  had  long  survives!  any  ptevaUrncc 
of  sympathy  with  his  ideas,  were  scnlimenls,  which  it  was  all 
tbe  more  desiiahle  to  rerognisir  iN-causc  the  members  of  ibe 
Cntnmtuion  themselves  fi-ll  the  ne<^tttsity  for  brinj^ing  bis  con- 
nection  with  tbe  Army  to  an  end. 

Other  ciTcumstances,  however,  which  were  inrolired  in  that 
lanjr  history  necessarily  acted  forcibly  upon  tbe  minds  of  a  body 
lireely  compo&ed  of  those  who  had  held  the  office  of  Secretary 
■  if  biate.  Clearly,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  power  and  itiflnenor 
"f  «icce«iTe  Secretaries  of  State  for  War,  no  progress  would 
t:>re  been  maile  at  all.  Wh^l  more  legitimate  conclusion  then 
[Qiild  such  a  body  draw  than  that  the  one  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  reduce  the  strength  of  forces  which  hnil  proved  obstructive, 
anl  to  throw  all  power  into  (hat  which  had  been  Ibe  source  of 
progress? 

And  yet,  if  the  mere  list  of  the  titles  ot  the  several  reports 
nf  Committees  and  CommiHions,  which  we  hare  placed  con- 
tecutiveiy  from  I  to  13,  be  eioinined,  they  tell  by  their  dnles  a 
very  carious  tale.  No,  I  is  that  which  is  known  ns  Sir  Patrick 
Macdougall's  Committee.  It  was  tbe  starting-point  of  tbe 
Morm  of  the  Army.  It  prmluced  what  has  become  known  as 
Lurd  Canlweirs  military  scheme.  \o.  2  is  ibat  '  Militia 
Committee*  which  was  secured  by  Sir  Gsmel  Wolseley's 
vigorous  remonstrance,  and  insured  the  actual  earning  out  of 
llhnir  measures  which  would  bu(  for  his  action  hare  remained 
F4ead   letters.      That   result,   as   wc   have   recorded,   was  (miy 
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obuined  at  ihc  price  of  hi*  temporary  dinpparance  from  the 
W&r  Office,  his  employment  at  the  India  Office,  in  Cyprus,  nnd 
twice  in  South  Africa.  ObscTTc  the  way  iti  which  this  i* 
traceable  in  the  reports. 

No.  5,  onlcnid  in  1878,  vins  not  presented  nt  a]l  till  188! 
The  suentssion  t>{  reports  which  are  called  for  and  pruduted  in 
m$l-11^2  mean  what?  Simply  that  Lord  WoUeley  btd  at 
that  date  returned  to  the  War  OlTiee,  atid  was  pushing  on  ioves- 
ti^tion  into  ihe  applieatiun,  exiention,  and  improvement  of 
nfonns  which  had  slept  during  his  absence.  Undoubtedly 
this  number  of  reports  would  hare  been  unnecessary  had  the 
executive  power  been  fully  in  his  hands  to  carry  out  what  was 
niqniret).  As  it  was,  many  of  them  represented  the  means  by 
which  the  truth  was  so  forcibly  brought  home  to  the  Secretary 
of  Slate  that  the  reform  was  insisted  on  despite  ubstructiun. 
Certainly  in  these  matters  the  '  consultnlive  element '  was  aut 
nbseai.  It  had  been  available  duringall  tlie  jears  when  nothing 
was  bein^  done.  What  made  the  diSereoce  was,  that  oiw 
vigorous  will  was  present  to  steer  ttie  oo«ch  over  the  difiicultics 
yet  to  be  surmounted. 

Nevertheless,  nn  the  surfaee,  it  was  the  power  of  the  ofiice  of 
the  Se<n-ctnry  of  Slate  which  had  saved  the  Army  from  sts^x- 
tion  ;  and,  little  palatable  as  the  fact  may  be  to  many  soldiers, 
it  was  the  higher  tnembers  of  the  civilian  hieran-hy  who  liad 
preserved  the  continuity  of  the  tradition  of  progress,  even  when 
lor  the  time,  in  the  absence  of  a  vigorous  executive,  actual 
progress  bad  almost  ceased.  I^nr  the  purpose  on  which  we  are 
now  enga)^,  the  details  of  the  various  reports  which  concern 
the  progress  of  the  Army  oulside  the  War  Office  arc  for  the 
most  part  irrelevant.  They  concern  us  only  in  that  they  tell 
black  and  white  the  story  of  the  conllict  which  has  gone 
within  its  walls,  and  in  especial  the  aspect  which  that  contest 
necessarily  presented  to  the  members  of  the  Hartington  Com- 
mission. Now  for  this  purpose  it  is  <!s*rntial  t4>  note  that  the 
ablest  single  paper  which  appi-ars  among  thete  docuinctnts  is 
that  by  the  present  Under-Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Artfaor  Hali- 
burton,  appended  to  the  Report  of  Lord  Wantage's  CoiWBinioD 
(No.  Li  oi  ooT  scries) ;  and  that  throughout  the  whole  COOTse  of 
these  papers  the  ricaresi,  the  most  well-informed,  and  the  most 
consistent  evidence  that  is  given  is  that  of  Sir  ilalph  Knox,  the 
Accountant-(iener«l.  How  nnlural,  therefore,  that  men  of  the 
rank  and  experience  of  Secretaries  of  .State,  with  these  facts 
l)efore  them,  should  ciimc  ti>  tlic  n>nclusion  tliat,  if  only  the 
Secretary  of  Stale  could  have  at  his  right  hand  a  military 
adviser  who  would  put  him  in  the  way  of  giving  practical  e 
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[to  those  ictolations  which  bad  b«en  foriDMl  and  mainuinod  umlt^r 

ItliP   auibontv  of  succeuifc  Secrvlariet  of  Stale,  all  would   \m 

[-well.      It  is  rather  in  fact  remarkable  that  two  of  the-  mmt  pro- 

minrnt  ilnieinicn  concerned.  Lord  Kandntpti  CliuTrliiU  and  Mr. 

C^impbcJI-Banncnnnn,  sliould  hnvctrrn  sodi^ailj^  at  tlK-ydid  the 

fAllacy  inrnlvcd  in  ihit  propotilion.    It  ix  all  the  niurc  notewuiib^  1 

becmtue  iu  ibe  ictjucl  Mr.  Campbell- liannerman,  when  h«  bad 

the    power  in  bis  band*,  failed  to  give    effect    lo  the  obviou* 

logical  deduction  from   the  premises  n-bich  be  so  admirably 

atated  in  the    roe  mo  rand  u  in  appended    to    the    Report  of    tbo 

Ilarlington  Commission.     The  lunction  which  the  Secretary  of 

IStAte  had  in  fact  discharged  had  been  to  give  authority,  and,  up 

lo  n  ccTlmin  citent,  power,  lo  the  experience  and  military  capacity 

of  ODK  man,  despite  the  fact  that  thtreoinmand  of  tiie  Army  had 

nat  poaml  into  hit  hand*.     Nevertheless,  experience  had  showa 

tbal  the  influence  of  thn  actual  comniaDder  of  the  Army  was  so 

great,  that  no  reforms   that  were   decreed  could   be  etTectivcly 

rauried  out  whilst  be  was  opposed  to  them.     Obviously,  as  hotiX 

ItAOdotph  Churchill  demonstrated,  in  words  of  such  clear  sense 

and    logical   force  that    the    conclusion  follons  almost  matbe- 

matically  from  tbc  undisputed    prcmisrs,  the  solution    was  to 

girc  ftotboriiy  to  the  man  who  could  be  best  trusted  to  carry 

out  the  reforms  which  be  had  initiated,  and  far  which  be  had 

struggled  fur  nearly  a  lifetime  single-handed,  in  the  sense  that 

Ml  bim  alone  bad  fallen  the  whole  brunt  of  the   fighting  for 

tbem.     In  other  words,  the  solution  was  that  the  Govt^rnment 

sbouJd  give  practical  applicatioo  to  the  advice  of  Moliko  aa 

teceaily  published : — 

-  'If  the  Gavennent  will  aixl  can  Mdcet  in  tulratico  tbo  rnosk 
fsali&ad  Mwral  fur  tbo  piiat,  that  ofiiocr  uiuhI  aUi>  ho  Riven  during 
peaea  aoutorilj-  tu  indncaieo  the  trou[iH  and  thuir  luiulerit,  and  to  j 
CMSM  aa  uuderstaixitng  butneeu  hiuMlf  and  his  guueral  Ktalf.'  ' 

The  proposal  of  the  majority  of  the  Ilnrlinglon  Commission  I 
was  to  abolish  the  oiticc^  of  Comma iider-in -chief,  and  lo  place 
at  the  side  of  the  .Secretary  of  Slate  an  ofliccr  to  be  called  his 
'Chief  of  the  Staff,*  who  would  have  had  no  responsibility  to 
aayonc  but  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  would  have  been  hi» 
mtlitarr  adviser  in  all  things.  All  other  power  wn«  to  centre 
tn  a  Committee  of  beads  of  departments.  Now,  u-eing  that  the 
mpon*ibiliiy  of  the  Secretary  of  Stale  means,  as  it  has  lately 
been  well  said,  '  the  power  of  the  Cabinet  to  decide  any  matter 
as  it  plesiea,  subject  to  the  chance  of  losing  its  majority,*  it  is 

Mi.  SpaiiMr  Wllldiiaon  as  <iatiUA  ia  titv  Prebce  of  tho  now 
Bnlaof  an  Army.' 
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obvioui  that,  whatever  oiher  purpose  might  have  been  served 
by  thU  Bvalem,  one  thing  it  certainly  would  not  hnve  done. 
It  would  not  have  made  it  possible  to  fix  the  responsibility  of 
failure  upon  anyone.  Vet  to  attain  this  object  wn*  the  declared 
objrct  of  the  Commtttinn.  Wc  arc  by  no  means  rle»r  that  it  it 
a  true  statement  of  what  is  wanted,  to  say  that  llie  great  object 
of  orgnnixntion  is  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  failure  upon  tome 
one.  We  should  sny  rather  that  the  great  object  lo  be  secured 
in  every  orguuixatlun  is  to  have,  in  every  position  in  tt 
hicrareby,  the  best  men  that  can  be  obtained  for  it,  and 
entrust  each  with  definite  Trsponsibility  and  definite  power. 

The  real  excess  of  centralization  in  our  system  has,  apart  froil 
the  personal  question,  not  consisted  in  too  much  power  within  the 
VVar  Oflice  being  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  but  in  this:  that  t^H 
great  a  mass  of  work  has  bi-cn  thrown  on  the  War  Of]ice  ss  ^H 
whole,  that  the  otrtual   power  of  any    Commander-in-chief,  or 
even  any  Secretary  of  State,  h.is  been  very  small,  except  in  the 
matter  of  appoiolmeotf.      No  decrees  that  can  be  framed,  no 
constitution  that  can  be   devised,  will    give  to  any    man 
power  really  to  decide  more  questions  than  he  can  consider  in 
nours  of  a  working  day.     The  notorious  impotence  of  the  Ci 
to  get  what  he  wishes  carried  out  throughout  his  empire,      ^_ 
luiprless  failure  of  even  tuirh  a  man   as  Napoleon,  admirably 
Uescrtbtd  us  it  has  lately   bei-n  by  Captain  Mahan,  to  secure 
the  enforcement   of  that  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  illiutrate 
what  we  mean.     The  moment  too  much   work  is  thrown  on  a 
central  office,  the  will  of  the  man  at  the  head  of  it  ceasw  to  be 
effective.     He  cannot  deal  with  the  mass  of  matter  which  is 
refcired  to  the  office.     The   actual    decisions  pass  absolutely 
into  the  hands  of  a  buiraucrary.    Vet,  strangely  enough,  neither 
in  the  Harlington  Commission,  nor  in  the  letters  of  ■  Veto*,* 
nor  so  far  as  we  have  sei-n  in  any  part  at  the  discussion,  has 
this  fact  been  brought  forward  at  all.     Under  a  Commander- 
in-chief,  who  was  content  so  long  as  evervlbing  was  done  tn 
his  name,  such  a  system  was  possible.      When   once   Mollke's 
advice  has  been  accepted,  and  a  geneial  who  supplies  his  own 
brain  to  the  command  of  the  Army   has  been  appotnied,  the 
great  purpose  must  be  to  save  that  btnin  as  murh  as   possible 
lor    the    weightier  mntlers,  and    in   the  main  for  <|uest!(>ns   of 
principle.     Uut  in  order  that  this  may  1>«  done,    it    is    in  no 
wise   necessary    to   withdraw   any  portion  of  the    work  uf  tbe 
Army  from   his  control.      What   is  wanted  is,  that  as  tnanj 
questions  as  possible  should  be  decided  on  the  spot,  and  that 
only   those    should,  as    a  rule,    be  rererred  to  the  War   Office 
which  are  necessary  to  produce  harmony  in   tbe  working  of 
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different  dUlricis,  or  lo  delermiDe  (he  necessity  of  change  in 
estatilufaed  re^uUiioni. 

*  Veto*'  *Dil  other  wrileri  hare  talkcti  much  of  the  (lerinAa 

svatcm.     Thpy  foTj^ct  that  its  cscrllcncn  in  ivorkin|[  wiu  loon 

nfter  the  great   war  Uluttinicil  for  ut   \ty  an    Bnffliih    viitUir, 

who  ilcfcribcti  how  ihc  Cliirf  of  the  StalT  of  ihr  Arm^  of  the 

Kliinc   tuul    only    ihire  letters  lo  send  ufT  in   the  courac  of  a 

morning.     The  Arinj  of  the  Rhine  is  larger  in  nnmber  than 

ibe  wbulc  FcguUr  army  in  England.     No  one  of  the  propn»aU 

which  *Veius'*  has  engrafted  apon  the  scheme  of  tlic  Hart- 

in^tOQ  Commission  would  lend  even  to  produce  such  a  rrsiilt 

»%    this.     On  ilie  bead  of  the  ;;cneritl  ollicer  commanding  ihft 

Arm;  of   the   Rhine  fnll,  within  hit  own  sphere,  very  nearly 

all    (bote  reipontibilitin,  whirh    both  to  '  Vrtus '  and  to  the 

[jartin^nn   Commiuinn  appear  so  formidable  when  ihey  are 

tietailed  icverallT-     A  few  certainly  do  not,  because  nalurally 

the  absolute  bead-quarters  of  the  empire  must  deal  with  son 

matters  for  tbe  whole.     But    il  miul  be  remuuibiTcd  thnt  the 

work  of  the  beadnuarlers  in  I^odon  is  rcpreseoinl  chiefly  by 

the  correjpondence  pouring  in  fram  all  sides,  and   the  work  of 

those  in  Berlin  on  such  matters  may  be  fairly  estimated  by  the 

amoont  of   correspondence  required   by  one  of  the  great  local 

armin.     The  reason  wby  tbe  correspondence  was  thus  reduced 

waa  pftlpably  not  ttiat  a  committee  had  been  substituted  for  a 

man   in   ibr  govenimi^nt  uf  the  Army  of  the  Rhine.     It  w.is 

due  to  tbe  fact  that  uuder  the  man  weic  generals  commanding 

corps,  and  umJer  (hem  generals  commanding  dirisiimt,  each  able 

to  give  decisions  in  regard  to  which  it  was  quite  unnecessary 

to  coostdt  the  Commander  of  the  Army.    Within  the  War  Oflicc 

what  u  on  this  principle  palpably  wanlctl  is  not,  as  '  Veius'  ba»- 1 

radeaTOured  to  prove.  >  greater  independence  of  its  parts,  but  < 

OQ  the  contrary  a  closer  unity. 

In  the  earlier  [mrt  of  the  pamphlet  into  which  'Veins' 
tbivw  his  former  series  of  tellers,  the  writer  makes  a  great 
paint  of  the  confusion  and  senso  of  helplessness  which  have 
been  produced  in  every  district  by  decisions  from  the  War 
Office.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  complaint,  but  in  order 
thai  it  ebonid  be  letnedicd  it  requires  to  be  considered 
in  tomewbat  closer  detail.  If  'Vetus'  had  inquired  more 
clowly  Intt)  particulars,  he  would  have  found  that  the  most 
GDtninon  and  ctistracting  injury  which  the  War  OlBcc  has 
iafltcled  oa  those  immediately  under  iu  orders  ha*  i»ea   aii 


*  We  ftrt  ant  only  U>  the  collrdad  Mtun  rtfurred  (a  in  tkc  bcndnoto,  liul 
M  Ifct  taott  recent  I«(I«n  la  '  Tlic  Tiacs.' 
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uncortaintv  of  dvcUion,  i)r  rntlivr  tlie  mnst  direct  nntl  explicit 
ixtnflict  of  dcci«ion9,  liue  lo  tbal  very  iiiJcpeddpoee  of  britd*  of* 
departments  whicb  ho  desires  In  foiter  nnd  developf-.      li  noul 
be  easy  to  citr  specific  caset  in  wbich  five  bodies,  e.tch  supposed 
to  represent    (he    authority  of   the  Cominniidei-in-chier,    b&ve 
each  given  decisions  wilhi>ut  the  tlighleti  knovlcdge  of  wbst 
hns  br«n  tIcciH4-d  by  othrrs  whose  work  cinslml  with  ihttir  owiii 
In    one  spiM:imen  case  it  hns  bcrn  comtnoidy    bmitctl    that 
ciTtain  dcpurlmenl  coinpliiined  ibat  on  a  particular  question  it' 
had  not  been  consulted.     The  p»per  was  accordinKly  minuted 
to  it  with  the  remark,  '  Wo  have  already  given  five  diHcrent 
Answers  to  this  request  for  a  decision:  shall  we  add  a  sixtb  ?'^i 
Now  (hat  such  a  stale  of  afTniis  leads  to  hoprtcsa  confusion,^H 
and  imperatively  requires  n  remedy,  cannot  be  disputed.   Tboae^^ 
who  in  their  district   commAmls   are  csllml  on  tn  bnnnantse 
these  conflicting  decisions,  often  attempt  an  impraclicnble  tfuk 
t>i)t  'oat-  must  have  worn  the  shoo  to  know  where  it  pinches.* 

The  one  im[iTession  derived  by  those  who  have  suH'eted  from 
tlie  pinch  of  these  evils  in  readin);  the  loiters,  not  of  *  Vet  as 
only  but  of  '  Reform,'  and  the  Icadinj;  nrticles  in  '  The  Times,' 
is  that  none  of  the  wn lets  bnvc  ever  worn  the  shoe.  It  is  in 
fact  admitted  that  nil  men  of  experience  oppose  the  cstablisb- 
tnrnt  of  government  by  a  Committee  or  nn  Aulic  0>uncil. 
This  ngieement  of  prnrticnl  opinion  is  ascnlicd  to  the  prejudice 
of  hahit,  nnd  we  are  told  by  the  advocates  of  the  plan  that  ihey 
find  their  support  amonj^  a  small  nuihlior  of  officers  in  the 
junior  ranks.  Now  there  are  many  subjecia  on  wbich  no  doubt 
it  is  safe  lo  appeal  to  youth  with  its  inexperience,  its  energy, 
ita  vitality,  its  genius,  from  ttgc  with  its  caution,  its  expe- 
rience, its  authority.  But  even  if  it  is  assumed,  and  this  is 
not  even  pretended,  that  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  younger 
officers  were  in  favour  of  a  ('ommiltee,  in  this  particular  case 
sucb  support  would  be  ivortbless.  For  the  brift^htest  genius 
mutt  have  before  him  the  facts  to  be  dealt  with,  befuie  he  cAn 
apply  his  genius  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  they  piesenl. 
Now  officers  in  the  junior  ranks  do  not  for  such  purposes  as 
these  come  into  conlsct  with  the  War  Office  at  all.  The  con- 
fusion produced  by  contradictory  decisions,  nominally  issuing 
from  the  same  source,  is  not  fell,  exrepl  in  its  effects,  by  any 
rank  below  that  of  the  officers  ccimmaniling  regimenic  Gene- 
rally speaking,  it  is  on  general  officers  and  their  immediate  sor- 
foundings  that  the  necessity  falls  of  producing  some  workable 
cimciusion  out  of  (he  oonfltcl  of  authority  within  the  War 
Office.  Therefore,  though  the  junior  ranks  sulTcr,  they  can  by 
no  possible  means,  except   by  hearsay,  know  where  the  shoe 
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pinche*.  To  itdmil  tUeTcforv,  ns  iLr  advocAlt^  n(  a  Committer 
Uu,  llukt  tbey  have  to  go  to  tliese  lourcei  fur  xu<-h  ■mnll  suppoit 
of  their  tchem^s  »s  the^'  bavp  been  able  lo  obtain  in  the  countr^- 
or  in  tbo  Army,  U  to  uy  simpLj,  that  only  tltuse  wbo  liaru 
nifver  worn  th«  ahoc  Kgrrc  with  them  as  lo  the  Ciiu>«  of  llie 
pinching. 

Wc  itTc  certain  thnt  ire  cany  with  tia  all  ihoac  who  bave  tteen 

actualW  and  nio*^lT  aequainttil  with  the  wnrkini;  of  thp  War 

Officr,  cithrr  fnim  within  or  without,  wbtrn  wr  nay  that  *  Vrtua  ' 

and  bis  friendt  have  not   merely  diagnoned  the  malady  jncor- 

reirtlj,  but  that  tbey  have  prescribed  tbe  exactly  opp«*it«  In^at- 

tneni  lo  that  wbicb  waa  really  nevded.     In  every  district  In  the 

kinjcdoin  the  general  ommandiofr  it  has  leferal  branehet  of  his 

SuSl      If  he  krcoB  a  proper  roniml  over  tbem,  no  conflicting^ 

unlcrs  isiuc  in  hit  name,  though  in  many  details  lie  may  not  be 

aware  of  the  cxat-t   form   in  whidi  hts  wither  hare  been  coa- 

Tciril.    For  tb(!  relief  of  the  Army  outside  it  and  under  its  orders, 

whaE  was  mguired  was  that  a  similar  liarmany  and  unity  sbould 

be  introduced  into  tbe  working  of  the  War  OlTicn.    To  that  end 

tb«rrtr   is  needed   the  personal  control  of  a  strong  will,  bringing 

all  tleparUnenis  into  a  position  unalof^ons  to  that  of  tbe  M^venil 

members  of  the  Staff  of  a  district.     The  preat  check  upon  any 

radiw  aisamption  of  individual  authority  by  SlatT  officers  within 

a  district  it  tbe  free  communieatinn  Iwtween  the  f;eneral  himseir 

and  the  lieutenant-colonels  under  him.     It  will  usually  be  bis 

«t*b  to  support  any  nece«>ary  action  by  his  StalT  officera,  bat  the 

mooient  there  is  a  claslt  between  dJlTerent  departments  he  will 

bcniDc  aware  of  it  from  [personal  reluiiun*  with  hi«  lieutenant- 

eotaaela.     Similarly  at  the  War  Office  every  step  that  has  been 

taken  to  brin^  tbe  several  departments  together  directiv  under 

';ie  Adjutant -General  has  been  a   relief  lo  the  districts.      I'he 

< onTnsion  that  bad  arisen  has  usually  bcvD  due  to  tbe  fact,  that 

•t  late  years  attempts  were  made  to  bridge  the  gaps  between 

Uparimrnts  from  Wlow  rather  than  from  above.     Committees, 

MUrn  n(  very  junior  ofltcers,  have  been  created   for  dealing  with 

tpM-ific  questions.     It  is   almost    impossible  t»  know  at  what 

point  such  decisions   will   come  in  contact  with  others  given 

with  equal  aatbortty  by  other  committees  or  by  tbe  representa- 

tires  of  beads  of  departments.     Yet,  though   tbe  committees 

iJHninally  only  receive  their  atithonty  from   tbe  departments 

iron  whicb  tbey  emanate,  they  prActicnIly  become  executive  in 

llwii  1 1 n      The  hrnds  for  the  most  part   have  the  strongest 

warn  of  the  imporlanre  of  mailing  Incnl   authority  responsible, 

aad  tvery  committee  is  appointed  with  instructions  to  leave  thv 

districts  to  tsrry  out  local  work  in  accordance  with  local  circnra- 
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stnnen.  Bui  Ike  temptalioa  lo  ai  very  vounfr  officer  irbo  finds 
himself  able  to  wiiie '  by  direction  ofthe  CommaDiler-in-cbiel '  is 
too  strong  to  bo  resUlei).  IIi«  tentlencf  is  to  remember  ibu 
NAiioleoD  at  bis  age  was  coannaading  the  Atm;  of  Italy,  and 
to  lorgct  that  he  is  not  N'apoleoti.  That  i>  due  to  a  (liffcrcncr 
not  of  men  but  of  ciri^umstAncrtt  ;  am)  now  thr  cinrainitxncvs 
favour  him.  Ho  Uai  Tor  th<!  purjxMie  in  band  lb<>  cominnml  of 
the  Army.  Aoeonlingly,  despite  prevtoiu  instruciioo*,  onlen 
issue  which  are  baied  on  a  wish  fur  abstract  uDiforniity  ofiejt 
wholly  incompatible  with  local  coodiiions.  This  on  a  little 
inquiry  will  be  found  to  be  the  cry  that  is  raised  from  all  paru 
of  the  Army,  and  to  represent  the  basis  that  there  was  for  the 
statements  as  to  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  the  War 
Office  as  such,  which  are  put  forward  by  '  Vclus'  in  hix  well- 
written  hut  most  uotound  letters. 

At  the  present  moment 'The  Times' hai  opposed  itself 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  practical  experience  of  military  lu 
»s  well  as  to  the  general  current  of  thought  on  Army  organl 
tioii.     The  results  might   have   been  deplorable.     When 
present  Government  came  into  power,  where  were  Ministc 
wenried   with   a  severe  contest,  hastily  called  on   to  tpcnk  jn 
PAtltAment  nn  ft  subject  nerding  the  most  cnri'ful    study   and 
ample  Icisunr,  to  look  for  guidance  as   lo  the  current   trend    of 
the    best     thought,   which    might  at    leaat  relieve    them    from 
the  danger  of  rashly  committing  themselves?     Had  they  turn^^y 
to  'The  Times '  for  their  inspiration,  tbev  would  have  fonp^H 
expresied  with  all  the  literary  skill  for  which  that  great  journ^^ 
ii  deservedly  celebrated,  views  that  are  opposed  to  the  opinion 
of  the  vast  mnjority  of  experienced  soldiers,  and  that  are,  with 
rare  unanimity,  disavowed  by  the  Clubs  and  the  City  for  which 
'The  Times*  usually   speaks.     All    huuour,  therefore,  to   oar 
present  Ministers!     The  new  Order  in  Council  shows  iJearl 
enough,  that  what  was  by  no  fault  of  theirs  said  in  haste 
been  most  wisely  repented  at  leisure.     It  is  quite  true  that 
is  so  worded  thai,  by  a  pcrrerse  iDf;eaaity  in  the  actual  working 
of  the  scheme,  the  language  is  susceptible  of  a  double  iniei^ 
pretation.     For  our  own  part,  we  confess  that  we  should   have 
preferred  a  more  definite  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  greater 
unity  in   its  relation  with  the   districts,  and  certainly  not  a 
greater  separation  between  its  parts,  is  what  is  rrquircd  within 
the  walls    of   the  War  Office;    that  '  detuntralixalion '  means, 
allowing  the  blood   and  life  lo  flow  freely  to  the  estremiUu 
instead  of  congesting  it  at  the  heart ;  and  that  it  dues  not  mean, 
dissecting  the  heart  into  five  or  more  pails.     Stili,  we  uxv  well 
conienl.   ThcpraclicalrosultofaneSective  centre  has,  we  have  no 
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t,  been  secured.  From  it  in  good  time  tUc  lifc-blowl  will 
flnw,  virif}'!ng  ibn  limbt.  if  we  r<>u1<1  Iiavc  b»(l  anv  doubt 
nursclves  nf  uur  iatttrprclntloD  of  the  Order,  'Vetus'  would 
have  relieved  our  anxiety. 

Rumours  were  current  tbat  ttie  advocates  of  a  Committee  were 
IT  DO  meani  wiliiDjr  lo  accept  their  defeat,  and  hoped,  by  using 
their  parliamcnlnry  inHucncr,  to  carry  out  a  new  campai|;n  when 
Pftrlinmftii  ojx-n*.  In  the  strained  condition  of  our  retatiomt 
with  fitrcign  Powers,  it  is  not  possible  that  such  an  effort  will 
now  be  moile.  We  are  in  micl-strr.iin,  and  cannot  change 
bnrses.  At  any  other  lime  we  should  welcome  the  debate 
without  fear  of  tbe  result.  We  ought  to  have  some  interesting 
diaeusktons  in  wbicb  not  a  few  of  the  wise  sayings  of  all  time 
wrill  find  their  place  in  meeting  the  inelevanl  llippancios  of  the 
tioui.  We  might  from  many  sources  suppiv  the  debaters  with 
valuable  material  of  this  sort.  Molike  and  Lord  Koberts  have 
been  freely  olTereJ  them  by  Mr,  Spencer  Wilkinson.  We  would 
furtbcT  commend  their  attention  to  the  passage  which  we  have 
already  quoted  from  Macaidny.  This  passage  fnim  John  Stuart 
Mill,  who,  whatever  else  be  did  not  understand,  was  at  least 
familiar  with  ihe  working  ol*  a  public  office,  should  6nd  its 
place  in  the  discussion : — 

*  There  should  not  bo  several  departments  indepondent  of  one 
■Bother,  to  saperintend  difTeroDt  pans  of  tbo  Bsma  natural  whole ; 
M  in  our  OWD  military  administration  doirn  to  a  recent  period,  and 
in  •  IcM  d«gre«  oven  at  present.  Whero  tho  object  to  bo  attained  is 
M^  (sneh  08  that  of  having  an  efficient  army),  the  authority  com- 
nCMioaed  to  attend  to  it  should  bo  eingle  liko<rise.  I'ho  ontiro 
ajgngde  of  nu^iis  provided  for  omo  end  should  bo  under  ono  and 
the  aiM  oontrol  an^J  raspondbility  ...  To  maintain  responsibility 
at  its  highest,  there  mai^t  bo  one  person  who  receives  the  wliolo 
ptaisa  of  what  if  well  d<^<no,  the  wbolo  blame  of  what  is  ill.  It  is 
ofceblsd,  when  the  concurronce  of  more  than  one  fiin(;ti»nary  is 
roquirad  to  the  sumo  act.  .  .  .  Things  aro  mueh  worui  whnn  the  act 
itfiotf  is  only  tJiat  of  a  majurity — a  Board,  dolihcratitig  with  oluKod 
loon.  .  .  -  BcspoDSihility  in  thiK  oaHo  is  n  xacra  name.  "  Itimrds,"  it 
is  happily  said  by  Bouthoin,  "  arc  fv.r\:aas,"  Whut  "  the  Board  "  does 
b  the  act  of  nobody,  and  nobody  can  t>u  mitdo  to  answer  for  it.  .  . 
Boards  an  not  a  fit  instrument  for  csecutiTC  biminuis.' 

Xevertheless,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  present  Order  in 
Otancil.  be  adds : — 

'The  military  and  naval  Ministers  .  .  .  sliould  be  provided  with 
a  (.'MUicil.'     (J.  S.  3lill,  *  r>ei)reBentativo  (.ktvi-mmcnt,'  chap.  14.) 

Burke  slinald  contribute  this: — 

'If  "the  Itulcr"  \»  not  ovorything  in  the  command  of  an  Army, 
W  is  Dothtog.     What  is  the  ufTuot  of  a  power  placed  uumioally  at 
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the  head  of  tbo  Ann^ ,  who  lo  tliat  Army  i§  no  object  of  gratitotlc  or 
of  f««r  ?  Such  a  cypher  is  doI  fit  for  th«  Bdministnitioii  of  an  ohjoci, 
of  ftll  things  tho  most  delicsto,  th«  sapicmd  cotnmatid  of  militari- 
loOD.  Thuy  iDURt  be  coiiKlrninoil  (ild<)  their  iDcUtiation*  lcn<I  then 
to  what  tbcir  r«ciiitHiti«H  rwitiiro)  by  a  real.  Tigorouc,  fffoctiTs^ 
doriilotl,  pc^rsoiinl  aiitfaorily.  Tho  nnthority  (if  the  AMcmhly  it«clf 
snflcrii  by  ptkKKinn;  through  surh  a  d^ibilitntiog  cfaa&n«]  ss  Ihcy  hkv^ 
choMin.'  (*  hi^ilaeliocia  on  tho  Rt^volutioa  in  Franco ' :  Wort 
Tol,  ii,  p.  48U.; 

Other  pA»ngrs  will  bo  easily  supplied  ubcn  the  hour  comc*^ 
Imlccd,  thou?  who  join   in  thi.-  dcbultts  nil]  lin<I  nmplc  matcrii 
for  the  support  of  the  decision!  uf  the  Government, 

There  is,  bowerer,  one  suggestion  which  has  been  thro* 
out;  it  can  hardly  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  an  argumer 
It  has  been  uid  that  the  Gorcmment's  scheme  is  all  very  w< 
to  long  as  the  present  Com m and cr-iD -chief  is  at  the  helm,  bm 
that   we   hare  to  provide   for    futurr   contingencies.     Moltke's 
great  merit  was  not  that  \\<:  ndmiiably  ruled  the  German  Army 
wbiUt  he  was  at  its  bead,  but  that  hu  developed  an  orgmDixalic 
which  retains  its  vitalitv  now  that  he  has  joined  tb<'  majorit 
Truel     And  how  did  Molike  secure  this  result?     liy  careli 
selection   of    the    men   whom    ho    gathered    about   bim ; 
carefully  training  them  in  his  own  ricwai  by  seeing  that  the^ 
had  scope  for  showing  their  r.ipacity  or  incapacily  in  relatireli 
ioiporlanl  positions.      He  has.  himself  emphatically   declare 
that  the  distinctiun  which  some  writers  have  attempted  to  dra 
between  the  necessities  iu  these  respects  of  an  army  in  pea 
time  and  an  army  in  war  is  a  delusion.     \\V  ant  justified 
bis  letter  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  applying  Macaulay's  dictum 
peace  conditions  as  the  necctsary  preparation  for  war.     ShouT 
the  English  race  bnve  become  so  sterile  in  ibe  production 
great  soldiers  that  no  proper  successor  for  Lord  Wolseley 
be    found — a    giniposition   the  mere  statement  of   which    suf 
ciently  condemns  it — then  better  far  that  we  should  trust  to 
some    inferior    man    than     to    a    Committee.       Armies    barn 
triumphed  and  may  triumph  again  under  leaders  who  poMcssscH 
no    very    exceptional     qualifications,    though     the    difTcrrnce^ 
between  the  right  man  and  the  wrong  is  usually  ihe  difference 
between  victory  and  drfrat.     TTie  record  of  the  government  by 
CommitteiT    is    unbroken,      lite  debating    dub    command 
never  'escajied  discomfiture  and  disgrace.' 

Statesmen  like  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  wl 
once  that  issue  was  plainly  before  them. — when,  with  the  facts 
cleared  by  the  ample  discussion  which  has  gone  on  ontsidc  the 
columns  of  the  press,  they  could  not  but  see  that  it  was  a  que 
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tion  betwrrn  nich  an  iasac  as  that  anil  some  trifliii];  lacririce 
cif  personal  cnnBittrncf . — ncre  to  be  safely  Irusted  lo  clioone,  as 
tber  bave  cIiom;!),  tlir  patb  of  pntriutum. 

Their  decUiui),  in  a  crisis  lik«  llint  in  which  wc  ataod,  will 
receive  the  luval  support  vvi-n  of  tbuse  who  arc  most  iluhious  of 
Its  wisdom.  From  iiu  unexjx-ctvd  ()uarl<.T  in  the  Old  Wnild  a 
ftodden  peril  has  arisen.  I\o  [lailj' — we  ini^bt  sny  no  indi- 
vidual— in  England  or  Scotland  woold  wish,  l>v  word  or  derd, 
lo  etnbarrais  the  action  of  the  Government.  Pmriotism  calls  tu 
with  no  uncertain  voice  to  sink  our  dilTerenocs,  and  pr««nt 
towards  Kuropc  the  iF«olule  front  nf  nn  united  nation.  Exactly 
a  cenlnrT  ago,  we  were  ronfninte<l  liy  greater  difficulties  than  anv 
by  wbicli  we  «re  now  im-naird.  From  that  nrdctl  wr  emrrgoi) 
wilb  triutnph.  Our  spirit  remains  the  same  :  our  letimrces  are 
gfL-al^r.  We  still  hope  for  ]>tace:  but  it  must  be  a  peace  with 
boDoor.  If  war  should  come,  it  is  well  thai  our  c«use  is  just, 
and  that  the  quarrel  ii  not  of  our  seeking,  but  has  been  fastened 
npno  as  by  the  planned  insult  of  a  treacherous  friend. 

tn  the  hands  of  the  piesent  Goremmrnt  the  dignity  and 
safety  of  the  Kmpim  are,  we  believe,  assured,  l^rd  Salisbury 
has  bebin<t  him  a  va*t  parliiimenlary  majority.  He  has  more. 
He  has  Great  Britain  as  one  man.  He  can  rely  on  tbe  must 
(bnnidable  Navy  that  any  Power  has  ever  possessed,  and  on  an 
Army  which  is  already  more  efficiently  organizwl  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Wilb  reference- 
to  tbe  special  subject  of  the  present  article,  we  have  but  one 
remark  to  make  in  conclusion.  We  have  shown  what  persiilent 
encrpT,  divorced  from  nflicinl  pfuver,  has  accomplishr*!  for  our 
military  forces  in  the  face  of  many  ohilactes.  Now  ihat  those 
obstacles  are  removed,  and  ulhiial  power  is  concentrated  in  his 
haiKls,  we  have  every  confidence  in  the  present  Commander-in- 
chief  and  in  tbe  syrtem  which  has  placed  bim  at  the  head  of 
the  British  Army. 
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Art.  IX.— 7T«   Life  of  Sir  Nenty  Ha/ford,  Bart.,    G.C. 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Pretidenl  of  the  lioi,al  Collfge  of  Physicians  ; 
Phifsicidn  to  Gfort/e  III.,  George  IV,  fi'i//iam  IV.y  and 
fifr    Majfily    Qurrn    Vietaria.     By    Willinm    Monk,    M.D, 
Fi?llnw    nnii    late    Vice- Prrsulrnt    of  ihc    Ko^bI    College 
Fhj*i<'i<in«  in  l^-ondon,      l.iinilon,  I89.'i. 

THE  cminrnt  pbjsicUn  whose  biograplij^  staniU  «t  thr  head 
of  iliit  article  liax  bi-en  iJ^ntl  more  tlinn  filly  jears,  and 
\\w-  rutt  of  oliliviiin  had  alrendy  hegun  to  <:rc«p  over  bJs 
inein»ry,  when  tlie  College  of  Pbysiciani  reciuestvd  Dr.  Mtink 
to  wriiL-  iLf  Life  uf  (heir  former  PresideDt,  ccilainly  not  ilie 
Icust  diftiinKuitbed  ninn  who  has  held  that  diguified  puaitiun. 
Dr.  Munk  has  visited  VVisiow,  (he  seat  of  the  Ilatrurd  faiDily  \n 
L.4-icpE(crshire,  whrie  all  the  letters  nnd  papers  tcmaining  in  ilie 
pnssessinn  of  the  present  baronet  were  pinct'd  at  his  disposal. 
Of  the  enrlicr  carn-spandence  relating  la  members  of  the  Kn^al 
Family,  a  portion,  afrreeably  (»  the  Queen's  request,  hni  been 
transferred  to  Her  Majesty's  possession.  In  (his  panicular 
element  of  inteiesi,  therefore,  the  work  is  necessarily  deficient. 
Bui  sufhcienl  materials  remained  to  have  enabled  the  authur 
make  s  somewhat  better  book  than  he  has  giren  us.  Sir  Hen 
Hnlford  was  a  many-sided  man.  He  united  in  his  own  pers< 
the  ebaraelcrs  of  physician,  rourttcr,  scholar,  and  country  geotl 
man.  He  was  the  pntfeiiional  attendant  of  four  sucoeMt 
lin^Iish  ioTerei)>ns.  He  was  fur  some  years  the  physician 
ejcie/frmr  of  the  Ili>yal  I'amily  and  the  RnglisU  aristocracy,  and 
was  a  welcome  guest  in  their  houses.  His  elassical  scholarship 
was  extolled  by  such  men  as  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Welleslcy 
Dean  Milman,  that  fine  writer  of  Latin  verse,  Mr.  Baron  Park 
and  last,  but  not  least.  Sir  Robert  Peel.  As  n  country  geotl' 
man  he  occupied  a  leading  place  in  Leicestershire  societv  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  Wistow  from  July  to  November 
was  constnnlty  filled  with  a  succession  of  diKinguished  gnests. 

In  so  wide  a  field  we  should  have  expectetj  iha(  Dr.  Munk 
would  have  culled  more  flowers.  We  are,  however,  indebtrd  to 
him  for  a  good  account  of  Sir  Henry's  position  in  medicine, 
and  of  the  estimates  which  leading  members  of  hi*  profession 
formed  of  bis  capacity.  This  part  of  the  book  is  well  done, 
ond  in  a  short  cutiipass  tells  us  all  that  we  want  to  know.  But 
though  this,  as  Macuulay  said  of  Courtenay's  '  Life  of  Sir 
\V.  Temple,'  is  enough  to  make  a  book  valuable-,  it  is  not 
enough  to  make  it  readable.  What  we  miss  so  greatly  in 
l>r.  Munk'a  pnges  is  the  human  element,  and  this  defect  is  all 
the  more  to  be  regretted  because  Sir  Henry  was  not  merely  a 
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ledioU   roictiinc,   but  n  man  of  the  worl<l  wi(b  a  carioutly 
blended  chanctnr, — n  man  who,  knowing  well 

'qoo  tMit]<aa  pacto  clccoat  mftjoribus  lit!,' 

dcH^hied  in  lociety,  was  qiinlilinl  to  thine  in  it,  and  nuule 
Ktlmirablc  ute  of  his  social  opportunities.  Oar  btoj^rapher,  of 
cuune,  (Iocs  not  rnlirclv  ncf>Wt  this  ntpect  of  his  subject.  He 
pubiithrs  some  intrrrsiing  letters  written  to  and  rcceircd  from 
disuag^islml  persoaagr*,  in  which  subjects  of  general  interest 
ODCoanectM]  witb  hnaltb  or  sicknust  am  occasionally  mtintioned. 
Sul  we  do  not  see  ibe  man  before  us ;  and  Dr.  Munk's  mistakes 
about  such  Hilling  miitiers  at  Sir  Henry's  dress  nod  ])ersonal 
spprarance  show  that  be  has  paid  liltle  attention  to  matters  not 
iromrdiairly  conncctetl  with  thr  science  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine. This  profeuional  excliiiivrnesi  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as,  with  ■  larger  admixture  of  personal  detail  and  anecdote,  thn 
book  might  have  attracted  a  very  much  wider  circle  »f  readers 
lluui  we  are  afraid  it  is  now  likely  to  command. 

To  be^in  with  Sir  Henry  MalfonI  as  a  physician,  the  first 
•Dd  most  distinctive  feature  of  bis  svstem  was  its  specially 
practieal  character.  It  is  said  that,  though  highly  successful  in 
bis  treatment  of  disease,  he  had  little  scientific  knowledge  of 
pathology.  This  assertion  was  msule  by  Sir  Ilcnjamin  BrcKlic, 
Bat  it  is  combated  by  Dr.  Munk,  who  points  out  that  Sir 
lieary  bad  studied  very  carefully  the  science  of  hit  profcttion 
while  attending  lectures  at  Edinburgh,  at  that  time  the  best 
School  of  Medicine  in  Europe,  and  thai  his  note-books  of  that 
data  are  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact.  Sir  Henry,  however, 
was  always  anxious  to  alleviate  pain,  and  to  encourage  hope  in 
hit  [Mtients — hope,  in  his  opinion,  being  the  best  medicine  they 
eonid  lake.  With  this  object  in  view,  be  addressed  bimtetf  to 
the  treatment  of  tyniptomt  more  directly  than  was  the  custom 
of  other  physicians,  who  thought  it  their  first  and  only  doty  to 
Bltack  the  dise.ise  at  its  roots.  Sir  Henry  was  a  physician  of 
the  type  of  Sydenham,  who,  it  has  been  said.  '  had  an  artist*s 
eye  for  the  exjirettion  of  disease,  who  could  read  its  presence 
aixl  character  when  the  mere  man  of  the  lalioralury  could  tee 
nothing.'  His  prognosii,  in  fact,  was  his  strong  point  rather 
than  hit  diagnotii;  and  if  this  method  occasionally  gave  an 
rmpiricai  air  lo  his  treatment,  the  effect  was  entirely  on  the 
turlace,  and  was  no  bar  to  a  more  radical  investigation  at  the 
disease  grsdnally  disclosed  itself.  Above  alt,  he  was  famous  for 
^ting  bit  patienta  well.  People  teldom  caie  to  in([nirc 
■  hether  a  doctor  is  a  great  medical  philosopher  if  he  proves 
htmtelf  a  succettful  practitioner.     It  was  his  practical  tuccett 
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whicb  Bccnnntm!  for  Sir  Hcnij's  imincntr  pnpularltr  and  l»ig* 
professional  incwnic. 

The  iIIdcss  of  the  Duclieu  of  Devonnhlre  is  remrtrkable  as 
being:  <*"*  '»f  those  cases,  where  Sir  Henry's  dia|;Doti>  proved 
more  correct  (ban  thai  of  others  who  in  (his  respect  were 
(bought  his  superiors,  and  illustrates  the  justice  of  Dr.  Hawkins's 
■rpitapli,  oii  nwrhof  ilijvdicamlo*  tagax  : — 

*Aft«F  eomo  Aayt,  when  the  aniioty  nboiit  the  DnchoM  had 
l)OC<HUo  extroTOo,  Dr.  Vnii;ihnti  was  iu3i]c(l  to  the  manT  phjsioiaiM 
alMsdy  in  attoodaiico.  Mr  hml  hRcn  in  nodical  atteounca  on  tlia 
Dnlcci  (jf  Devonshire  in  thn  Njiring  nf  lS'i4,  and  was  kk  again  mttut 
Iho  dcstb  of  tho  DucIit'Mi.  Ho  «b»«rvod  tiiut,  in  utditinn  to  tlie 
-symptoms  dotnild  above,  thorc  n-an  a  yollowiKh  tingo  of  the  cytm 
and  dciip  brown  hiic  of  tliu  akin  dnring  tbo  fi^hrilu  paruxyiuo,  and 
thnt  pain  wom  prodnci-'d  by  ii  lirni  prt^wiiro  in  tbii  rt'giiin  of  the  liver. 
Dr.  Vnngbaii  cDiti.-hidfd  that  the  f<;vt?r  was  livctii-,  and  itii  osawi  an 
iil)»cTCTiui  ill  tilt:  liver.  In  tiiia  npinion  lie  ^tiuA  nlooe  """'"g  his 
t'ulh-ii^U!)!,  hilt  he  adhered  to  it  to  tlii:  luiit.  The  Ducbesa  die^  and 
(ju  txiiQi  I  tuition  of  till!  body  nfti^r  ilniLtli  by  Mr.,  subsoqnoiitlj  ffir 
Kvernrd.  Huiutr,  Ibt  iiuly  diHi.-iii><.-(i  L-uuditiiina  that  could  be  defected 
were  in  tho  atoraaeh  and  liTtr — piU-BtonuH,  "  tnhereleB,"  taui  what 
Df.  Vaughaii  had  predicted,  oollectioBB  of  matter  or  absceaan  in 
aubstanoo  of  that  orgiin.* 


^ 


According  to  Dr.  Munk,  h  wnx  the  accuracy  of  his  diagnosis 
in  this  cate  which  lifted  ^ir  Hi^nry  at  once  into  the  front  rank. 
From  this  Itmi?  forward,  a*  Lady  Halford  told  Dr.  HawLins, 
'  the  door-bell  at  Cunron  Street  was  rarely  still.'  He  was  soon 
after  sent  for  by  Mr,  Fox,  !n  1S09,  when  he  was  culled  lo 
attend  ihe  Princess  Amelia  at  Windsor,  his  close  relations  with 
the  Court  may  be  said  to  hare  commenced.  His  income  had 
risen  during  the  three  previntis  years  from  7,909^  to  9,850/., 
and  at  this  amount  it  practically  stood  for  the  next  quarter  of 
a  century.  Perhaps  the  bt-st  testimony  to  Sir  Henry's  skill 
is  the  fact  that  Dr.  Haillie,  who  in  his  lifetime  liispulttd  with 
Sir  Henry  the  (irsi  pl.-toe  in  the  profession,  in  hts  last  illnesa 
entrusted  himself  exclusively  to  Sir  Henry's  care,  and  th^H 
too  ihouffh  they  belonged  to  difTerent  schools  and  worked  oi^l 
difTerenl  methods.  Sir  Henry,  in  hi*  turn,  pronounced  a  high 
eulogium  on  his  old  friend  and  colleague,  with  whotn  be 
siooil  by  the  death-be*)  of  Princess  Amelia  :-— 


'  B(:fore  his  limo  it  was  not  oatuU  for  a  jdiyaioiaii  to  do  much  ' 
lliau  preHcribo  reinedion  for  the  malady,  and  to  eneonrage  the 
by  mioh  arguments  of  consolatiou  »b  might  preeemt  thumsel 
baiuane  and  cultivated  minds.     But  as  the  aasnmed  grarity 
outward  nigua  of  tho  profession  were  now  comtidored  obwdete  ouatesM, 
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!  cad  wuru  by  K^nctal  couMuit  litiil  asi'le  by  thtt  [iliyitciunx,  uud  wc  n 
more  curuyiu  uixivly  bopui  to  bo  ulMurveJ  un  tbu  part  ul*  ibo  jmttuut 
lo  l«uu  OKryUuDc  couueokd  triib  hin  uimiOaia^  uriRiii}{  ualunlly 
from  Ui6  uu|iroved  Ntate  of  geuenl  kacivledg«,  a  lUOereiit  oonduut 
became  neeesauy  in  the  aiok-i-oom.  Tliu  iuuovation  roquirod  bj  tbo 
■pint  of  modem  times  never  conld  kAre  been  adi>t>t>»d  bj  auj  ono 
more  0tt«d  by  natoro  and  inolinatioD  lo  c«rry  it  into  «Secl  tluua  by 
Dr.  BftiUie.' 

Tbis  passage  ia  remarkable  because  the  chnagc  which  va« 
iatT04lacc(l  by  Pr.  Bnillir  was  one  vrbicli  Sir  Henry  himself 
was  pcculinrly  well  t|ualirinl  to  dorelopc.  He  ezplainrtl  to  his 
patients  tlieir  diseases,  and  the  object  of  the  r<!m«die«  vmployed, 
'with  great  cleame»  uf  conception,  and  in  »udi  simple,  un- 
adorned language  as  was  iDlelli»ible  to  bis  patient  an<^  satis- 
factory to  bis  collea^e.'  Tbis  practice  is  amonj;  his  principal 
title*  to  distinction,  as  bariag  been  peculiar  to  biniseU. 

'  I  txnnot,'  h«  wnito,  a  propoa  vf  tlui  Ducbuss  of  Onroiithire, '  !»• 
^'mriliff  it  to  tnyxclf  lo  niw  t«rmit  of  art,  when  tlio  fhct  may  bo 
MplaiiKKl  in  plain  language.  ,  .  .  T  objL-ct  (otnl  I  objcclud  at  tho 
time  utrvnnotuly)  to  the  mo  nf  tmibjiioi  lunguiigc  in  ibv  conriiy- 
aDC«  of  that  iufiinnaliDU  to  thi;  Csoiily  wbicli  tliti  Duke  nf  Di:Ti>iixliini 
tc^nired,  and  taoro  mrliimlarlr  to  the  Httti-iiiuTit  of  t)iu  [iriixiijiul  (ivA 
of  tb«  oae  in   hucu   tvrnin  of  ait   aa  art  iutullii^ibk-   oiily  to   the 

He  transUtcil  the  learned  diction,  which  htu)  till  then  bben 
rnnsidernl  the  only  proper  Inngnngr  of  the  pbysician,  into 
&mtliar  words,  so  tliat  it  might  Ik-  understotiil  of  the  people. 
He  has  been  lulled  the  Cbmerfield  of  doctors.  He  might  also 
he  called  the  ICuripides. 

That  Sir  Henry  was  a  peculiarly  acceptable  physician  in  a 
odt-Toom  was  generally  allowed,  dome  of  the  most  interesting 
caaes  here  given  are  those  of  George  IV'.,  William  IV,,  the 
Dake  of  Vork,  and  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Id  all  of  them 
■e  sec  Sir  Hriiry  Hnllord  acting  up  to  his  own  maxim,  and 
fuiniog  the  i|vtrk  of  hope  as  long  as  there  wnt  any  ground  at  all 
for  thinking  a  recovery  possible.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
(act  of  a  patient  being  in  great  danger  made  it  incumbent  on 
ibe  physician  to  tell  him  so;  and,  if  tbi!  warning  had  to  b(- 
firen,  he  thought  that  it  came  betier  from  the  sick  person's 
rciatiTea  than  from  the  doctor  himself.  The  patient  informed 
tiy  tti*  family  that  be  was  in  imminent  danger  might  think 
that  tbeir  fears  were  exaggerated,  or  that  the  physician  had  still 
aotne  resoarccs  in  reserve  which  might  prove  efficacious ;  but 
whm  the  medical  attendant  told  the  sanercr  of  bis  datiger,  be 
would  naturallv  abandon  hone. 
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Wc  have  written 
illuttrntion  of  ihw  sprdnl  qunlity  cif  Sir  Henry's  prol'etsionftl  ' 
fix«^)l<^tlt'(?,  aikI  in  ex|ilnnation  at  tii»  rapid  rise  and  widespread 
and  continued  [lopulurity.  I'or  an  accouni  of  bit  attcndnnnr  on 
the  Princess  Amelia  and  the  Royal  Dukes,  on  George  III., 
George  IV.,  and  Williaro  IV.,  the  reader  must  consult  tiie 
book  itself.  Owin^  to  the  itigh  opinion  of  him  which 
George  111.  bad  formed  during  the  rrincrss's  illness.  Sir  Henry 
was  commanded  by  his  Mnjesty,  in  ca««  of  any  return  of  hi* 
derangement,  to  itssumc  thr  snir  chntge  of  bis  health;  and, 
if  further  assistance  wei«  requiml,  lu  rail  in  Dr.  Bailli«  and 
Dr.  Heberden.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  chapters  that  Sir 
Henry's  relations  with  the  Court  were  of  a  peculiarly  intimate 
character.  He  was  chosen,  for  instance,  to  conrey  to  the  Kir 
the  intelligence  that  the  Princess  Amelia  hail  left  her  wholi_ 
property  to  General  Fit/roy,  to  whom  she  bad  been  recently 
mairted  ;  and  altogether  be  seems  to  hnve  been  the  amictit  euriie 
quite  as  much  as  the  physician.  His  position  from  this  period 
of  bis  life  down  nearly  to  its  close  reminds  lu  of  a  passage 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Diary,  in  which  be  records  a  dinner 
Richmond,  in  May  1828,  with  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  show* 
him  some  of  the  letters  which  bad  passed  between  Lord  Chalhn 
and  Dr.  Addingtoa : — 

'There  mus    in  thom,'  iwys  Sir  Salter,  'much  of  tliat  fismiUi 
friendship  wliitth  ariscM.  and  must  arive,  l>etmot-ii  ou    iuvmlid,  lirn 
head  of  au  iuvaliil  family,  and  their  medical  adriner,  mippoaing 
lust  to  be  a  wiiw  and  vrctl-hrcd  man.' 


1 


An  entrv  also  occurs  in  Lonl  Matmesbari's  Diary  wbicb 
not  inapplicable  to  .Sir  Henry  Halford.  'No  one,'  he  writes, 
after  an  interview  with  Dr.  Ferguson  in  185",  who  had  been 
talking  to  him  about  the  Chinese  War  and  the  state  of  public 
feeling  in  regard  to  it,  which  be  believed  to  be  slmngly  la 
favour  of  Lord  PalmersCon,  *  is  a  better  jiidgt;  of  public  feeling 
than  a  clodur,  wlin  is  constantly  seeing  all  kinds  ol  |>i-oj]le.'  Sir 
Henry  must  h.ive  known  u%  much  of  the  history  ut  the  Roman 
Catholic  (juestiou,  as  inucli  of  the  intrigues  preceding  the  Can- 
ning Adminiili-atifm,  and  as  much  uf  Willium  IV, *s  celebtated 
CON/' (^('to^  as  any  statesman  of  the  day;  .ind,  if  he  hod  only 
published  his  reminiscences,  what  a  book  he  could  have  given  us  ! 
But  though  so  much  about  the  Court  and  on  such  intimate 
terms  with  four  sovereigns  of  England,  Sir  Henry  was  not  one 
of  the  pulitinil  physirians,  like  btnckmnre,  Me.td,  and  Gmrtb, 
who  weie  active  Wliigs,  or  Freind,  Arhuthmit,  and  Kudcliffc, 
who  were  active  Tories.     There  is  no  record  or  tradition,  at  all 
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rTmU,  i>f  hit  having  atlrmptcd  to  uae  bi>  influence  with  cither 
roj-al  or  noblr  pnlirnii  on  tiny  ^rpat  public  question,  or  of  his 
bnvinit  Ixic^n  «nplo}-ed  to  ferl  the  political  pulse  of  any  cIa»  or 
indtvidtul. 

The  ^reat  Kngliih  diictor  was  often  consulted  by  forei^ 
poteDtaloB.  A  siorj'  used  Co  \»c  told  in  Let  teste  rsUi  re  of  his 
beiD^  consulted  bv  the  then  I'i'pe,  presumabij  (jieijorr  XVI., 
who  was  snffcrinif  from  the  stone.  It  so  li:ij>|>fncd  that  the 
parish  rlcrk  of  Wistow  was  auflering  I'rum  the  sikuie  cotnpUini, 
and  was  IrraH-d  by  Sir  Henry  himself.  7'hereupon  hii  brother, 
Mr.  Justice  Vnuglinn,  observed  thnt  be  now  had  the  heatl  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  tail  of  the  Protestant  in  his  bunds  at 
the  same  lime — the  wonl  Catholic  not  being  quite  so  well 
onderstuod  then  as  now. 

EmineDlIy  charocleristic  of  Sir  Henry  were  liis  views  on 
medical  education,  approved  by  Sir  Williain  Hatnilton,  and 
decried  by  Professor  Huxley.  In  justice,  however,  to  the 
late  Professor,  it  should  be  added  that  he  did  not  underrate 
ibe  value  of  a  classical  training,  provided  that  it  was  iharougb, 
and  not  a  mere  smattering  which  inlerrupteil  more  practical 
studies.  In  Sir  Henry's  eway  on  '  The  Kducntiim  and  Conduct 
of  a  Physician,'  he  ple.ids  eanii'*tly  for  the  Inti-llectual  dignity 
»f  Medicine;  and  contends  that  nil  members  of  the  three 
teamed  professions  should  have  received  a  lilicml  education, 
and  have  bad  the  opportunity,  if  they  choie  to  take  it,  of 
acquiring  the  bighesi  culture.  Of  this  culture,  classical 
scholarship  wns,  in  his  opinion,  an  esjieiiciut  atid  indispens- 
able part.  As  such  it  hnd  always  been  recognised  in  England, 
and  had  '  a<tdr<l  a  dignity  to  the  profession,  and  raised  it 
pennoiMMilly  in  Knglaml  far  above  the  consideration  which  it 
obtaiiUMl  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.'  He  desired 
to  see  Medicine  stand  upon  the  same  level  as  Divinity  and 
Law,  and  this  position  could  only  be  tnaititained  by  the  physi- 
cian keeping  up  to  the  same  literary  standard  as  the  priest  and 
the  barrister.  This  standard  hod  been  utaincained  by  n  long 
succession  of  great  name*  down  to  his  own  time,  an<l  he  had 
nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  preserve  it  unbroken.  Mead  was 
taught  Latin  by  a  former  Mt^in  master,  and  was  recognised  by 
Bentley  as  a  sound  sch'ilar.  RadclilTe,  like  Arbulhnol,  was 
nlucated  at  University  College,  Oxford.  Garth,  a  ]K>et  and 
acbnlar,  was  at  Peierhimse.  Freiiid,  the  brother  of  the  Head 
Master  of  VVeslminsier,  was  at  Westminster  and  Chrislchiirch, 
and  was  even  requested  by  IVnn  Aldrich  to  edit  the  '  IV 
Corona'  of  I)c  most  hen  r-s.  Heberden  was  at  St.  John's, 
Cwnbridge,  and  wrote  Latin  well.     Musgrave,  the   editor  <if 
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*  Euripides,'  v.\t  a  pli^Kiciui  at  Kxelvr.  Sir  George  B^Iipr,  n-lii> 
<tied  in  180^,  was  at  Eton  und  King's,  wbtra  be  left  behind 
him  a  ffreat  ropatatiou  for  Latin  prusc.  Richard  Warren  was  at 
VVrstminstcr  and  Jesus  College,  Cambridpe,  and  won  one  of  the 
clnssicn)  priir*.  Dr.  Gregory,  wliu  died  in  1821,  wiu  a  good 
scholar,  thiiugh  not  at  an  English  University.  The  younger 
Hebcrdvn,  who  was  At  Ctiartcrhausc  and  St.  John's,  Carabridjtt^ 
was  Chancellor's  Medallist;  and  tb«  Latin  of  bis  Harreian 
oration  is,  on  th4-  whol«',  perhaps  superior  lu  Sir  Henry's — nior* 
easy,  without  l>eing  less  idiouuilic.  Dr.  Chamber*  was  at  West- 
linstcr,  and  Trinity,  Cambridge.  Dr.  Latbain  was  at  Brascnosc, 
ud  carried  oif  the  Latin  verse.  Dr.  Hawkins,  who  died  in 
1877,  was  at  Merchant  Taylors'  and  Su  John's,  and  a  double 
second. 

Sir  Henry  himself  was  not  only  a  scholar,  but  one  who  lored 
scholarship.  VVIicn  he  was  at  Christchurcb,  his  versus  were 
ihoitgUt  ao  gocKl  that  he  had  the  honour  of  bc-ine  aslcetl  to  con- 
trihuic  to  the  '  Carmina  Quadrigcsimalla,'  or  Lenten  Verses, 
which  were  requir^l,  .is  a  rule-,  from  the  Westminster  students 
only.  Sir  Henry  gave  an  odd  volume  of  these  verse*  to 
Oxford  undergraduate,  in  whom  he  took  an  interest,  with  soi 
critical  remarks  in  bis  own  handwriting  on  the  title-page,  whi' 
show  much  taste  and  judgment.  Those  were  the  days  wh 
he  w.is  engaged  on  his  own  '  Nuga^  Metrica-,'  and  he  might  be 
seen  and  heard  reciting  to  his  young  Oxf"rd  friend  some 
favourite  passage  which  he  had  completed  during  the  week,  at 
they  walked  down  the  avenue  of  rims  to  Wisiow  Church  on 
Sunday,  or  up  the  long  narrow  path  to  the  adjoining  chorch  at 
Kilby.  He  used  to  pour  thitin  forth  with  gTCal  pomp  and 
emphasis,  and  with  appiopiiale  .-iclion.  The  little  boy  who 
followed  at  a  respectlul  distance  seems  even  now  to  hear  the 
words — part  of  a  translation  of  the  *  Deserted  Village' >  ~ 

'  En  fftccr  ad  Iccttmi  moHciu  qiio  nlwnilnr  n-gw 
Et  didiir  ot  luctua  anzia  oordn  prcimiuit 
Pastor  ado»t,  fiindifipio  prtx«s — fugtiro  dolorcs,'  tea. 
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the  last  two  words  of  the  third  line  being  given  out  in 
most  sonorous  style.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  lines  an 
not  faultless.  But  bis  'Xugtc  Meiricup'  were  favourablr 
criticised  in  this  Review  by  Dean  Mllman.  who  notices  t 
Sir  Henry's  Latin  versification  l>elongs  to  an  age  when 
laws  of  prosody  were  not  quite  so  strictly  observed  as  they 
now  ;  and  to  the  one  instance  which  he  quotes  several  others 
might  be  a4!ded.  The  Dean  praises  Sir  Henry's  translation  of 
tlic  solilo(]uy  in  'Hamlet*;  hut  Lord  Wellesley  liked  best  the 
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lin<>(  on  Maydon'i  '  Picture  of  Xapnlean  at  St.  Helena,'  nnd  Umj 
song  frnm  the  '  Dui^nna,'  wliich,  lie  taitl,  'showed  great  powen^ 
oi  Lfttinit}-.'  Sir  Robert  l'r«l  corrected  his  Irantlntioa  frnm 
Popes  Epistle  to  Gny,  '  Ab,  rrirnd,  'tit  true.'  &c. ;  and 
perhkpi  olhvT  jwsMgcs  would  not  hnre  l>cen  the  worse  for 
friradl}'  suj^gntions.  Our  own  fiivaurite  is  the  version  of 
Pope's  lines  >in  his  mother,  'Me  let  the  tender  office  long 
«ag«g»/  \c.  It  is  not  very  literal,  hut  it  is  very  correct,  and 
wiwers  the  spirit  of  the  original  exactly. 

Sir  Henrys  prose  hns  been  very  highly  prnisnl,  both  Latin 
sad  English.  It  has  nlways  been  said,  ami  non-  nr  know  it, 
that  be  wrote  the  Dukr  of  Wellington's  Latin  sjwech  for  him 
on  his  install. It  ion  as  Ch.incellor  nf  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  Duke  sent  him  a  dralt  uf  whitt  he  would  like  to  say  in 
ICoglish,  and  Sir  Henrv  ^ave  him  ua  admirsble  Irnnalation  of 
it:  wc  can  think  of  no  one,  unless  it  is  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
fould  have  done  it  much  belter.  But  the  two  Latin  pieces 
which  have  received  the  imprimatur  of  the  Marquis  \Vcilesley 
are  the  Harveian  Oration  delivered  in  1^0  and  his  speech 
AQ  the  opening  of  the  New  College  of  Physicians  in  l)i2b.  Of 
these  Lord  Wellesley  writes,  '  The  two  Latin  papers  are  most 
admirably  and  beautirully  written  :  either  1  do  not  understand 
the  language,  or  they  are  <{uite  equal  to  any  modern  Latin 
extant.'  Sir  Henir  himself  eonlided  the  secret  of  his  success 
tu  a  friend.  Before  ho  sal  down  to  any  Latin  composition  he 
always  read  orcr  one  of  Cicero's  orations,  thrco  or  lour  times, 
(o  get  the  rhythm  thoroughly  into  his  head. 

As  may  be  sup[>(>«-d,  be  excelled  in  classicJil  quotations. 
One  of  his  h.ippiest  is  recordeii  by  Lord  Colchester.  When  Sir 
Henry  heard  ol  the  duel  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Lord  W inch il sea,  he  immediately  thought  of  Antony's  challenge 
to  Augustus,  and  the  appropriate  answer : — 

'  (jDsrat  oertamen  eui  nil  nisi  vita  siipcrstea; 
Subdila  cut  oedit  Itoma,  osrete  meum  est.' 

One  of  the  distinguishing  marks  by  which  Sir  Henry  will 
always  be  recogniseil  in  the  history  of  [English  medicine  is  the 
resolute  stand  which  he  made  against  severing  the  connection 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  with  the  Universities  of  Oxfotd 
and  Cambridge.  He  was  beaten  in  the  end;  but  it  ia  to  hi* 
eternal  honour  that  lie  fought  the  good  Rght  so  long  against 
'the  modern  spirit,'  which  finally  prerailinl  over  the  sacred 
band  in  the  year  IKit.'t.  Sinco  that  time  it  hns  been  no  longer 
aeoessary  for  a  f-'cllow  of  the  College  to  be  a  graduate  uf  either 
University.     This  was  the  6rst  step.     Sir  Henry  died  in  1M4, 
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Dr.  Cbauiben  in  Mftb.  Ten  jc*n  nhet  thnt  (IaIk  Lntin  wu  dia- 
cnrded  for  ihe  Harveian  oration  ni  wi-ll  lu  the  Univemilv  degrMh 
Tiiia  indeed  was  enouj^h  lo  make  Sir  Ht-nry  turn  tn  bi*  ^Kve: 
But  the  abolition  of  Latin  was  only  the  obvious  corollnrv  uf  dii< 
[K-nfinjf  with  the  Uniwrsity  degree,  uid  marks  a  distinct  (tftgc 
in  the  iiiBtory  of  ih?  mFdical  profession.  Here  wc  take  Ic&ve  of 
the  old  Rchool,  of  whom  Sir  Henry  may  well  be  uken  m  the  last 
representntivr.  We  mean  tlint  he  was  the  Inst  of  the  phriirinn* 
who  were  publicly  known  for  their  literature  and  M^holarship,  as 
well  as  for  their  medical  skill,  and  whose  reputation  was  founded 
upon  both.  He  was  truly  the  iillt'mui  Jiitnianontm,  an  ex- 
pression first  applied  by  Or.  Johnson  to  ibe  elder  Heberden, 
nficrwartls  by  Sir  Vf,  Hamilton  to  Dr.  Grefrory.  but  now  most 
fitly  applied  to  Sir  Henry  llalford. 


ntiy  applied  to  Mr  tienry  tlallord.  ^h 

It  is  a  mrioiis  fact  that,  in  spite  of  his  welUknown  opininifl^ 

it  was  at  Sir  Henry's  instigation  that  the  first  exception  tn  ihetr  '■ 

1 


general  rule  was  made  bv  the  0>llege  of  Phtsieians. 
gratify  George  IV'.,  Sir  Henry  sm;ured  the  admission 
Dr.  HabingtoD,  who  was  not  a  graduate  of  either  Unirersi 
But  he  never  changed  his  views  as  lo  the  general  principle,  for 
which,  as  we  have  said,  he  contended  valiantly  to  the  last. 
Oddly  enough,  jealous  as  he  wns  for  the  honour  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  opposed  the  erection  of  a  monument  lo  Dr.  Kahington 
in  VVestminsler  Abbey  nr  St.  Paul's. 

What  he  would  have  said,  had  he  tx-en  living  at  the  present 
day,  on  the  subject  of  specialism  in  Medicine,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture ;  but  sixty  years  ago  he  was  atrenuoasly  opposed  lo 
it,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  thai 
broad  and  liberal  foundation  on  which  he  wislin)  medical 
education  to  be  based.  Wc  wonder  that  noljody  e**er  pointed 
out  to  Sir  Henry  the  well-known  passage  in  Herodntos,  in 
which  he  descrilnrs  the  system  of  specialism  in  vogue  with 
the  Egyptian  School  of  Aledicinc,  then  enjoying  a  very  hi 
reputation  : — 

H  h<  ItftpiKt)  Kara  ruSt  aifn  H^aaraL '  >ii^t  vovami  (Katrrot  lijrpit  ferit 
Kui  oi'i  trktivatv'  wiiiTo  l'  irfrpuiv  iarX  v\ia'  oi  fiiv  yap  u^^oAfuur  tifrpni 
Kitttmiairi-  ol  8J  kc^oA^'  oi  SI  o&ovmv'  m  K  ruiv  Korii  r^iv'  oJ  Si  thp 
d<Pavtv>y  I'ui'iruit-. 

Sir  Henry  howcrer  mif;ht  he  right  in  thinking  that  specialists 
are  not  likely  to  occupy  the  same  social  position  in  tbe  world 
as  Ihe  (iarths,  Arbuthnots,  and  Heberden*,  and  that  thereby  the 
dignity  of  the  prnfrssion  it  in  dang<-r  of  being  towered.  This 
wns  Sir  William  Hnmillon's  opinion,  as  will  he  seen  from  bis 
Discussions,  iVc,  published  in  Ii^5:^.     itut  the  question  t»-day 
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M,  wfaetbnr  tbe  cbnn^vd  cunditioas  uf  Medicine  Iiarcr  n<il  inndc 
(peciitlism  intrviuble,  and  wbelh«r  uur  )cni>ivledg«  nf  diwitsr 
liu  not  exlead«d  itself  to  wide);  daiing  ibe  UtI  diiy  yean,  tbat 
au  one  man  can  now  cni'rr  ibc  whole  field. 

It  was  Colonel    Hiivrkcr   who  drtcribei)   Sir  Henry  HAlfonl 
%i  *lhe  Clieblerficld    "l"    phv»i(-i.»n».'      Thr    pxprvasioD    is    nut 
iofelicicous.     Ointidrririij;  itiat  at  the  agi?  of  twentj'-f  ven  'be 
«ai  aworn,*  as  Dr.  Muiik  tell*  u«,  '  Pbj'iician  exlmordinary  to 
ihe  King,'  and  thai  be  was  broogbt  Into  close  relations  with  the 
Knjal  Family  at  an  a^e  when  many  members  of  the  iniKlical 
l<n>f«saion  bare  bardlr  yel  risen  from  obscurily,  it  i*  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  bis  manners  partook  in  n  measure  of  ibe  lonnuliiy 
uftbeold  rfgiinr  ;  anil  thai,  in  bis  mi>>tR  nl  addrcstinK  persona 
^•Irery  bigb  rank,  there  should  have  lin^-rei]  sotnetbinf;  of  tbc 
rune  which  was  unirersal  in  the  eiglitevntb  eentur}*.     That  his 
manner  shoubl  bare  exposed    him    to    charf[es    of    intinrcrily 
among  bis  own  conlemnorarieg.  is  easy  to  understand   wbcn  we 
remember  tbat  enry,  like  jealousy,  readily  ref>ards  mere  trifles 
a*   absolute    proof  of   that    whirb    it    seeks    to   establish.     Sir 
Henrjr'a  deferential  attitude  townrds  great  pirsonafies  afforded  a 
Icfitimste  handle  to  his  enemies  for  an    o«:asion3l  joke  at  bis 
apense.     But  wtiat  has  this  to  do  wilb  insincerity?     One  such 
uerr  is  sDfbHcnt  to  show  the  kind  of  ceremonial  ism  of  wbicb 
be  was  accused.     A  well-known  Baronet  was  seixed  with  a  fit 
••f  apoplexy,  and  a  messajje  was  dispatched   posl-haste  for  Sir 
Heary.      He  was  not  at  home,  hut  bis  loriim  ttnent  hasteixnl  to 
the  patient's   house  and    saw  the    necessity   for    bleeding  bim 
wilhoot  a  moment's  loss  of  time.      In  ihrsn  cirru  in  stances  the 
first    basin    tbat    came    to    band — an    earlbcnwnra    one — was 
auonlly  made  use  of.     When  Sir  Henry  himself  arrived  apon 
tbr  spot,  be   rated  his  representative  severely  fur  having  used 
wthing  but  '  ibe  finest  cbina  '  for  a  man  of  Sir  fietirgr's  rank  I 
Those  who  believe  this  story  will  believe  anything.      VVc  do 
tut  fiitd  it  in  Dr.  Munk  ;  but  he  repents  another  anecdote  told 
ia  the  Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.      When  Sir  Henry  was  sum- 
moned lo  the  side  of  Lord   Liverpool,  then  lying  in  a  state  of 
vacnoK-ionsncss,   be   entered    the    room    with   *  three   profoun<i 
buws '  towards  the  sofa  on  which  bis  lordship  was  reclining. 
This  U  as  apocrypbal  as  tbe  last,  and  tbe  explanation  of  such 
iaIm  is  very  simple,     Sir  Henry's  manners  were,  as  wc  hare 
said,  slightly  artificial  and    nld-lasbioncd.     For  inslan<;e,  when 
be  bad  any  royal  or  distinguished   gnests  staying  with  bim  at 
tVistow,  «nd  hi*  very  old  friend  tbe  Vicar  of  tiie  parish  was 
invitMl  to    meet  them,  Sir   Henry  always  introduced    bim  as 
'  mj  venerable  Pastor.'    But  Ibis  language  ha<l  become  a  second 
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nAiun-.  'riierc  was  no  real  aflVclation  \a  it;  iind  though 
he  may  have  learned  tlie  wavs  and  ilie  wonlf  of  a  courtier, 
be  always  preserved  his  iintepemience.  About  t lie  \ ear  lt>3G, 
an  old  friend  nliom  Sir  Henry  bad  introduced  to  Lady  3enef 
iskcd  for  her  Bsaislancd  in  bringing  some  little  patilicatinn 
under  the  notice  of  the  Kin^.  X^dy  Jersey  at  once  undertook 
to  do  her  best,  adding,  however:  '  Uut  you  have  Sir  iX^nTj 
Halfnrd  ;  you  can  want  no  other  iniruduction :  you  have  but  to 
mention  liis  name,  anil  ihe  palace  gates  will  lly  open.'  Vet 
Sir  Henry  Ilaliord  «iid  not  heaitalo  lo  disobey  even  a  mral 
roininand  when  he  lhouj;hi  it  unreasonable  or  unneeessary.  On 
the  occasion  of  Que<-n  Adelnide's  illness  in  lt^3f>,  a  messenger 
arrived  at  Wislow  in  llie  middle  of  the  night,  wilb  orders  to 
bring  Sir  Henry  bock  with  him  imtnedintely.  He  flatly  refused 
to  go.  He  perfcetly  well  knew,  he  said,  wlint  was  the  matter 
wilh  the  Queen.  He  could  do  no  good  wbalevcr  by  hutryiDg 
to  Lonihin  then  ;  and.  baviog  given  this  aoswrr,  went  )>nck  to 
bed.  Dr.  Muok  docs  not  meniion  ibis  siory,  Uui  be  states 
thai,  in  the  year  1837,  'the  feelings  of  Queen  Adelaide  we 
known  to  be  of  a  less  cordial  and  confideotia]  nature  than 
had  been  honoured  wllh  by  the  King  himself  ftnd  all  the  oth 
members  of  the  Roynl  I'amily.'  The  rspUnstion  of  the 
diiTercnce  Is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  above  nnectlote,  as  to 
the  truth  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  Jl  was  frr<]nenily 
repented  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  Wislow  by  those  who  hail  the 
best  opportunities  ol  knowing,  and  that  it  if  nut  a  likely 
incident  to  have  been  invented.  The  Queen  took  her  revenge 
on  Sir  Henry.  When  William  IV.  was  tftken  ill  in  May  1:^37, 
Sir  Henry  Halfotd,  who  had  not  forfeitw!  the  King's  farour  \q 
any  degror,  was  at  Once  called  lo  Windsor.  As  soon  as  the 
Queen  hennl  of  it,  she  sent  for  Dr.  Chambers  :  a  want  of  con- 
fidence, says  Dr.  Munk,  at  which  Sir  Henry  was  '  mnch  pained.' 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Kadclilfe  lost  (he  favour  of  Queen 
Anne  by  telling  her  that  the  illness  on  which  she  consullc«l  him 
was  nothing  but  '  the  vapours.' 

In  Sir  Henry's  conduct  as  a  physician,  ap«R  from 
question  of  professional  skill,  one,  and  only  oite,  incident 
recorded  for  which  no  complete  delcnee  is  possible.  .Sir  He. 
seems  to  h.tve  thought  that  a  doctor  had  done  enough  when  he 
had  done  all  thai  a  doctor  could.  We  see  this  in  his  refusal 
to  hurry  off  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  Queen  Adelaide, 
when  he  knew  that  ito  further  medical  advice  was  neoeasary. 
Hut  he  seems  to  have  carried  this  principle  too  far  in  the  ca«c 
of  Mr.  Lockley.  The  story  is  well  known,  and  we  give 
briefly  in  Dt.  Munk's  own  words: — 
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*In  tbo  Mihiiiui  of  1838  an  orcnt  ocmrred  irbicli  all  peraont 
ntercctcd  in  Sir  Hiiiiy  Hftlfnrd  niiut  lament.  His  frioiil  and 
naighhour,  Ur.  Locklty,  a  lUUuli-rtuipMted  nte<lical  prnctitioDer,  of 
Half-miHin  Street,  wbeu  on  bi>  nj  tAoa^  with  Sir  [Unrjr  to  atsy 
vitb  him  at  Wintoir,  was  Mizod  with  ajiujilMf  in  tho  railway 
(miriage,  and  at  Tring  ma  rumored  from  it  iitto  ttie  iitAlion  hotutq. 
Sir  Henry  ordered  a  nar^KiB  to  be  immediately  at^nt  fur.  and,  baring 
dirMtod  wbat  Itu  abould  du  ou  bis  arrini,  left  Ur.  Lucklcy  and  pro- 
ceeded on  bia  juomey  (ti  Wistow,' 

Sir  Hcitirv's  conduct  oti  tliis  occxtion  vrat  Mverrly  ceotured 
by  the  newsp:i]H.-r9 ;  and  bis  awn  defence  of  it,  wbicU  he  pub- 
lubeil  in  a  letter  to  '  Tbe  Times,'  is  not  perhaps  entinrly  utis- 
Ucioxy.  It  amounictl  to  no  morn  than  this,  that  bein^  satisfied 
that  lie  bad  left  Mr.  Lncklrv  in  comp^teni  hands,  and  that 
eTery  care  wonid  be  taken  of  him,  he  felt  it  nnneressary  to 
delay  his  jonmey  any  longer.  It  in  perfeetly  tme  that  everv- 
ibiafC  was  done  for  tbt;  [Mitent  by  Mr.  Dewsbury  which  could 
luTe  been  done  by  Sir  Henry  Hslfurd,  and  that  Mr.  Lockley's 
death,  irhicb  octnirred  twehe  days  afterwards,  a>uld  not  reason- 
ably be  atlributeil  to  any  neglect  oh  the  piiysician's  pari.  But 
nr  course  the  iioputation  was  made  :  and  it  wus  at  first  K««erted 
that  Mr.  Lockley  had  died  at  the  railway  station  the  aame 
erming.  It  matt  be  owned,  however,  that  Sir  Henry  would 
kt*c  €oroe  out  of  the  affair  l>elter  had  ho  stayed  with  bis  friend 
till  Mr.  Dewsbury  arrived,  and  bad  satisfied  himself  with  his 
van  eyes  and  ears  that  tlie  local  doctor  thoroughly  understood 
the  CMe,  and  the  treatment  prescribed  for  it.  It  was  suggested, 
at  might  have  been  especled.  that  if  Mr.  Locklry  had  been  n 
Vtn  man.  Sir  Henry's  conduct  would  have  been  difTorvot. 
Bat  the  physician  who  could  refuse  to  wait  upon  a  Queen, 
might  rery  weU  smile  at  any  insinuation  of  this  kind. 

Of  Sir  Henry's  family,  distinguished  on  both  sidirs,  and  of 
the  society  in  which  he  moved  as  a  scholar  and  country  gentle- 
Ban,  uumerouf  anecdotes  are  still  pie-served  in  bis  native 
CDonty.  The  Vaughans  of  Leicester,  where  the  celebrated 
phTsici&n  was  bom  on  llie  2nd  of  October,  1 766,  came  of  '  n 
Trspectabl*  family  in  Herefordshire,'  as  we  arc  informed  by  the 
mural  tablet  in  Wiston-  Church.  Tradition  connects  them 
■ith  Henry  Vaughan,  the  poet  of  Bret:kQockshire,  who  died 
in  1691.  Theie  is  no  evidence  to  prove  it;  but  the  author 
<i 'Olor  lacanus'  was  not  onlv  a  scholar  who  wrote  Latin 
rose*,  but  a  lawyer  and  a  physician  too, — three  types  which 
hsTV  certainly  been  conspicuous  in  the  ancestors  of  the 
VttMW  bcnily.  In  fact  it  may  almost  be  said  that  ibe 
|i>(iniii»n  of  mcdiciac  has  been  beredilAry  In   the  Vaughans. 

William 
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Willinm  Vnugbnn,  from  whom  tlic^  arc  uniloulilcilly  (Wccndcil 
Kiid  who  (linj  in  1712,  wn«  phvticinn  to  William  III.  nnd  ft 
I'VIIow  of  th«  Kuyal  Ci)ll«gc.  William '«  grandHin  Henry  veas 
n  turgiHiH  ill  Leoi!iin!it«r,  of  whidi  pl.tci^  hii  fmhtT,  a  friend  of 
Dean  Swift,  was  vicar.  Henri's  son  James  was  the  Doctor 
\'auKhaD  of  Leicester  wlio  married  the  granddaughter  of 
Sir  Hicbaid  Halford  nf  Wistow,  and  bis  son  again  was  the 
Inmous  physician  of  whom  wc  ar<^  now  writing.  One  nephew, 
the  present  Dean  of  LUndnlT  nnd  forin^^rly  Head  Mailer  of 
Harrow,  was  Seniiir  Classic  nnd  Ctiancellur'c  Mcdalliat  at 
{'ainltridgi',  and  n  skilful  and  i-legant  writer  of  )K)th  Greek 
iind  Latin  verses.  Another  nephew,  Henry  Halford  Vaugfaan, 
MS  an  Oxford  first  classman,  I-'elloiv  of  Oriel,  Prtifeswir  of 
Modern  History  in  bis  University,  and  a  great  Shakesperian 
iriiic,  kept  up  the  family  reputation  for  scholarship  and 
literature.  One  of  Sir  Ht-nry's  brothers  was  a  Judge,  onj^H 
nnother  nephew  is  now  an  eminent  counsel,  having  also  in  bufl 
Turn  won  llie  higliett  honours  nt  (rambridge  anil  tlie  Camden 
prixe  for  Latin  Hexameter*.  Thus  the  Vaughans  have  been 
ilisiinguiibed,  generaiiou  after  generation,  in  law,  literatui  ~ 
and  medicine. 

The  Halt'ords,  an  old  county  familv  foinaerly  seated 
Langbam,  in  Kutlnnd,  migrated  to  Wistow  either  ai  it 
end  of  the  sixtrrntli  or  iVic  beginning  of  the  sevcnteeal 
century.  Tliey,  too,  are  not  without  '  illustration.'  When  ili? 
Civil  War  broke  uul,  the  biironel  of  that  date  was  of  sullicieni 
.ability  and  importance  to  lead  for  the  king  in  l^icester- 
ihire.  He  came  into  collision  more  than  once  with  his  neigh- 
bour, Sir  Arthur  Hazelrigge,  and  suffered  in  purse  for  some 
(liareBpeclfut  observations  upon  him.  Charles  ^ept  at  Wistow 
shortly  before,  if  not  the  night  before,  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and 
retreated  in  that  direction  after  hi*  defeat;  but  being  too  boUj^ 
pressed  to  allow  of  his  resting  there,  was  compelled  to  lumB 
'iside  to  Oxford.  Mitny  relics  of  him  are  preserved  at  ibe 
lamily  se.tt.  Among  ibem  is  u  portrait,  which,  though  not 
original  Vandyke,  is  an  admirable  copy.  So  face  was  c 
inor«  faithful  lo  the  character  of  the  roan,  or  more  suggestive 
the  doom  wbirh  overtook  him.  The  whole  Stnart  romai 
seems  written  on  those  well-known  features. 

During  the  century  and  a  half  after  the  decisive  action  fougl 
upon  that  high  grass-lacK),  which  now  witnesses  only  the  mimic 
ivar  of  the  chase,  anil  et-hoes  to  the  cheerful  cry  of  the 
I'ytchley  hounds,  the  Halford  family  joggnl  quietly  on  without 
ineildling  with  State  iifTairs.  EliKabelh,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Halford,  was  married  to  William  Smalley,  Ksq.,  an  Aldermaii 
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of  Lcicetier,  whox^  ilauglitrr  Hetter  wo*  marri«Ml  tn  Dr.  James 
Vangbnn,  utd  was  the  mother  of  the  physician,  wlio  was  Ibu* 
the  ^ntsX  grnniltoD  of  Sir  Richard  llalTord.  I(  is  said  that 
Smslley  iras  a  grocer;  but  he  wai,  on  the  mother's  sid«>, 
dncended  frotn  the  provinrinl  kTistocrarj,  she  having  been 
Milliccnt  Whallcj-,  daughtM  of  the  owner  of  Norton  by  Gnlbr 
in  L«icrttcr»birp,  whose  family  trace  themselves,  as  the  herald* 
lajr,  to  the  Nnrman  Conqueror. 

The  old  line  of  the  ilalfords  came  to  an  end  in  Sir  Charles 
Ualford.  Dying:  wilhout  issue  in  1760,  be  teft  the  estate  by 
■ill  to  the  descendants  of  Elizabeth  ilalford,  on  the  death  of 
his  widow,  who  afterwards  married  the  Garl  of  Denbigh  in  (hf 
rlrawing-room  of  VVistow,  and  rtip<l  in  1814.  Hrnry,  the  eldest 
tarTiving  son  of  James  Vaughan,  thus  became  the  nivner  of 
Wistnw,  took  the  name  of  Halford,  and  was  soon  after  crcatci^ 
a  baronet. 

Wistow  was  formerly  a  small  village  standing  about  eight 
fliiles  north-west  of  Market  tlarborougb,  and  six  mites  south 
of  Leicester.  But  in  many  parts  of  the  Midland  counties 
ibe  old  system  of  peasant  farming  was  early  supplanted  by 
rficlosurea,  and  tillage  superseiled  by  pasturage.  Consequently 
the  rural  population  gradually  dwindleil  away,  .tnd  the  hou>et 
or  cnitagcs  whitrh  they  inhabited  being  in  no  demand  were 
nulled  down.  Not  more  than  five  or  six  houses  remained  at 
iVistow  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  these  all 
disappeared  long  ago.  Besides  the  Hal),  there  are  three  or  four 
bm-houses  in  the  parish,  and  that  is  all.  VVistow  Dall  is 
rtiT  prettily  situated,  on  a  slightly  rising  ground,  looking  across 
*  fine  piece  of  water  to  some  beautiful  mea<luws,  through  which 
mat  'a  willowy  brook,'  dignified  in  the  old  maps  with  the 
aame  of  a  river,  the  river  Serse.  Above  the  lake  is  a  fme 
tUctrh  of  undulating  grass-land,  doited  with  clumps  of  tall  idd 
itms,  which  used  at  one  time  to  be  a  deer  park.  The  reut-roll 
of  tbe  estate  in  \'^\\  scarcely  exceeded  three  thousand  a  year. 
It  was  drawn  from  the  three  parishes  of  VVistow,  Kilby,  and 
Vewtoo,  tb»  whole  of  which  are  now  in  possession  of  tbo 
Halfords. 

Here  daring  three  or  four  months  of  every  year,  generally 
from  about  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  October,  Sir 
Henry  lived  as  the  great  mao  of  the  neighbourhood.  Before 
llie  days  of  railways  the  old  Midland  villages  were  still  much 
Hthey  were  in  the  days  nf  Mr.  I'oyser  and  Mr.  Gilfil,  'when 
the  keenest  of  bucolic  minds  felt  a  whispering  awe  at  the  sight 
of  the  gentry,  such  as  of  old  men  felt  when  they  stood  on  tiptoe 
lo  voich  the  gods  passing  by  in  tall  human  shape' ;  and  when 
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Sir  Henr't's  carriaKe  and  four  (}aslM.-<l  tliruogb  Kilbj  Tilla^, 
wiih  tbc  two  postilions  in  blue  and  silr^r.  tbe  Bpectaclr  «>s 
talked  of  Tor  dars  Kitcrwards,  scatcoly  bidding  in  inlrrrst  to  ibi^ 
memorable  aftpmniin  whni  the  Quorn  rnn  tlipir  U>x  to  giaund 
juit  outKidc  ilic  I*.-ir«on**  gantrn.  Sir  Hrnrj  wnx  lilMua)  tn  tbe 
p»»r  ;  and  whvn  he  left  Willow,  tliR  clerfcvmiin,  who  wa«  known 
to  ]>lav  whist  with  the  iquire  thicv  nights  a  week  wbilv  be 
stayed  there,  nalurallv  became  hi«  repTesenialive  In  the  c^ea  of 
the  people,  shared  his  authontv,  and  );ovcrned  his  parish  on 
principles  of  paternal  absolotism  without  a  murmur  lor  marc 
thsD  half  a  erntury.  ~ 

For  neatly  thirty  years  Wittow  was  Sir  Henry's  coum 
residence.  One  of  the  axiuA  Interesting  figures  to  be  seen  tli 
was  his  own  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  iAnd  St.  John 
IlleUoe.  She  was  a  fine  handsome  woman,  with  a  ^ood  deal 
of  the  fearless  freedom  of  ibe  old  r^t/tme  in  her  manners  and 
conversation,  a  characteristic  of  'society'  before  the  French 
Revoluiion,  the  disappearance  of  which  was  so  regretted 
Charles  Fox.  It  was,  however,  with  his  great  rival  that  had; 
Hitlford's  name  was  connected.  'Ah,'  she  once  said,  when 
sitting  down  to  chess,  *1  used  at  one  time  to  play  chess 
with  a  very  great  man.'  These  words  were  always  under- 
stood to  refer  to  Mr.  Pitt,  between  whom  and  the  lion.  Miu 
John  a  warmer  feeling  than  friendship  is  said  to  have 
esistod. 

In  1840  the  then  Oake  of  Cambridge  was  among  tbe  visitors 
at  Wittfiw,  anil  his  presence  in  the  village  church  w.-is  long 
rememlietcd  by  the  |Kirisbioncrs.  He  repeated  the  respunsea 
with  great  unction  and  in  a  tone  which  toweted  high  above 
the  clerk's.  The  cungre^aiiua  in  (hoie  days  did  not  partlci- 
pate  in  ibis  act  of  worship,  and  the  Duke's  voice  was  (be 
only  one  heard  in  church.  His  little  eccentricities  mtf 
now  be  repeated  without  offence.  When  it  came  to  bit  tmm 
to  inquire  '  why  hop  yc  so.  ye  btgh  bills  ? '  which  he  did  willk 
bis  usual  emphasis,  as  soon  as  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth 
be  bent  down  to  a  little  boy  beside  him  in  the  high  square 
pew,  and  said  in  a  loud  whisper,  ■liii[>uHib]e,  impossible,  you 
know — they  couldn't  do  it."  On  another  occasion  a  curate 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  invited  to  meet  him.  The  I)uke, 
with  his  usual  alTability,  began  a  conversation  with  him 
dinner: — 

'"And  what  ate  your  pmsnits,  air?    Da  yon  bunt?" 

• "  Ko,  sir." 

* "  Ab,  Uten,  rott  shoot,  I  suptioss?" 

*''No,8Jr." 
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.fNn,  sir,  I  Aon'l  cono  mitch  for  fiehing." 
^I'lie  Dnki!  u*ai  paziElcd.     **  Oh,  j^ou  rend  a  good  deftl  tlioo,  I  «Un- 

' ** No,  air.  Via  ■frsid  I'm  do  great  n*Aat" 
' "  Tboa  wliat  Ibo  licril  do  yoa  do  ?  " ' 

At  Wistow  Sir  Henry  kept  open  Ikiuw,  Alwavs  ]inving 
marked  atteation  to  bis  own  puiih  clergvinaii,  wlio  wu  bis 
Ekronrite  mrtiMT  »l  wbist,  anil  knew  Iiii  jilav  tbnrouchly.  Once 
when  Bubo[)  Blomfield  was  dining  at  VViitow,  Sir  Uenry  oitled 
upon  the  *-icar  i<>  »aj-  prace,  wheTPUpon  thp  Bishop  immpdiatolj' 
me  nnd  miH  it  liitntetf.  Sir  Hrntv  thnwrd  hi*  rt^srd  for  bis 
'venenible  Pastor'  in  Another  waj  when  Sir  John  Vtiughan  nrni 
baried  at  Wistow.  Sir  John's  son,  a  Leioestenhire  clei^^rnan, 
was  *ery  naturally  invited  by  another  member  of  the  family  to 
pFrform  the  service.  But  after  the  funeml.  Sir  lleniv  went  up 
to  hit  old  friend  and  said, 'Now  1  chnr;^  you  solemnly  that, 
*bea  I  cnmo  to  be  buried  here,  you  yourself  shall  officiate,  and 
•a  one  eltr.' 

He  was  fiiiiil  of  making  the  rtrar  his  companion  on  his 
viiitt.  They  vtent  together  to  Uelroir  Castle,  to  Apthorpe,  tu 
Middleton,  to  Wynnstay.  Once,  when  Sir  Henry,  on  bis  way 
M  Drayton  Manor,  parted  from  his  fellow- traveller,  bo  told  him 
thai  Sir  Kobrn  I'rH's  was  the  only  house  be  knew  to  which  be 
rould  not  venture  lo  take  n  friend.  How  curiously  illustrativr 
«f  Sir  Kobrrl  Peel's  character  is  this  little  anecdote!  Sir 
Uenrr's  connection  with  the  (^ourt  furnished  him  with  one 
•aeodote  which  never  failed  'to  bring  down  the  house*  at 
Wisiov.  It  related  lo  a  well-known  baronet  who  bore  a  atronger 
nemblance  to  Tony  Lumpkin  than  lo  Sir  Charles  Grandison, 
uiii  whoM>  i^nonnce  of  books  and  hiitorv  was  abtolutc.  He 
lived  where  one  of  the  great  battle*  hati  been  fought  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Knsr«,  but  of  these  tliin|>ft  our  hitronrl  knew 
Bulhin^.  One  dav  he  took  it  into  hi*  bead  to  be  presented  at 
Cnnrt,  ami  (jeorge  111.,  who  had  the  right  thing  ready  to  say, 
■mtaiied  : — 

"*Tou  cnnto  fnm  tbo  scoao  of  a  voiy  celahratcd  battle,  I  iniiler- 
RaDd,  Sir  ^'illinm?" 

' "  Wall,  your  Majcitty,"  was  the  ttnsir<ir,  "  il'ii  Irno  I  did  haro  a 
mud  or  two  with  the  bUck«mith,  but  I'm  vqry  mucli  Hut|iriit«d  that 
Ttnr  Majosty  shonld  over  have  beud  of  it."  ' 

Sir  Henry  was  rather  an  irritable  man,  though  liis  wrath 
<|iiickly  subsided.  A  somewhat  eccentric  old  rector,  who  was 
*ito  a  txm  rivttnt,  used  to  try  him  occasionally.     People  dioed 
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cftTlicr  in  those  days,  and  one  Munmer  evening:  afier  dinner 
VVistow   Sir   Henry    proposed    an    early   adjournment  to 
garden : — 

'"Give  me  asolbtr  glass  of  wine,  first.  Sir  Henrj-,"  ta,\A 
Eeotor. 

'  "  Oh."  said  Sir  n«ury.  silting  don^i  again  in  a  bnrry  and  pasliil 

the  decanters  njuuil  uith  some  warmth,  "  if  that's  what  yon  mutt  " 
driok  with  you,  foot  to  foot." ' 

The  tame  clergyman  owned  tnme  five  or  fix  hundred  acnti  < 
glebe,  over  which  he   had  given  Sir  Henry's  gamekeeper  t\ 
right  of  shootini;  on  condiiion  thai  he  supplied  the  rectory  witH 
game.     One  day,  when   a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  keeper'* 
house  for  «  supply,  he  was  senl  huclt  empti -handed,  as  there  waa 
none  killed.     The  old  gentleman  wrote  an  angry  remonttrance 
to  Sir  Henry,  who  was  much  nnnnyed  ;  nnd  immediately  sending 
word  to  the  keeper  In  go  uut  at  once,  and  kill  alt  he  could  ifc.j 
the  next  two  hours,  he  bad  hortes  put  to  his  carriage  and  drovil 
off  with  his  load  of  hares  and  partridges,  which  he  shot  out  al^. 
the  rectory  door,  and  drove  home  again. 

Sir  Henry,  it  thould  be  said,  when  be  first  resolved  to  try  hi* 
fortune  in   London,  had  no  resources  of  his  own  to  rely  upon. 
Hi*  father  at  that  time  was  unable  to  ns«isl  him.     He  had  no 
Fellowship,  and  he  wait  obligMl  to  begin  life  by  borrowing  two 
or  three  thousand  pound*  at  exoibitani  interest.     The  experi- 
ment answered,  as  we  know,  and  from  his   own   lucerss   SI 
Henry  drew  the  moral  that  there  was  no  such   stimulus  to  ' 
man's   energies,    nolhing    so   likely    to  lead   him  to  fame  an 
fortune,  as  to  enter  on  his  career  penniless.      H^  shared  in  il 
nmtempt  for  .->  small  r»mj>elenee  snmcttimes  professed  by  men 
who  want  an  excuse  for  their  own  insignificance,  sometimes  hv 
those  who,  because  they  haru  succeeded  without  it,  suppose  they 
should  have  failed  with  it.     That  some  natural  geniusea  have 
been  choked  by  a  competence,  can  hardly  he  douhte«) ;  but,  wc    r 
think,    more    have    withered    for    the   want  of  il.     Sir   Hen^tf 
Halford,    however,   could    not   bear    to    hear  such    an   opintidH 
broached,  and  once  grew  so  angry  with  a  friend  who  insisted  an 
the   value  of  'independence'  that  he  almost  drove  him   from 
the  room. 

His  niece,  who  usually  presided  at  his  table,  helped,  if  neces- 
sary, to  make  up  his  evening  rubber.      He  himself  did  do& 
dine  out  a   great  deal  in   the  neighbourhood,  but  was  a  bos— | 
pttabic  entertainer,  and  kept  the  country  ali»e.      In  dress,  ii».  I 
manners,  in  demeanour,   he   belonged  to  ibe  old  scbiiol.     H<^  I 
rore  tho  loose  white  cravat  fashionable  in   the   davs  of  bi^ 
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h,  and  was  gsncrelljr  lo  be  fleen  in  the  mornini;,  when  at 
M'istow,  in  ft  anulT-coloured  or  plum -coloured  coat  with  k  high 
collar,  and  soinciiitirs  with  nankciin  trousers  mixAc  «hnrl  to  «how 
llw  (pc4:kl«()  tikckt  uixleriieiith.  Troutm  of  this  cut  wc  linvn 
Kcn  an  nnlv  une  utbt^r  representative  of  the  old  rc/fime,  ihe  lute 
Rev,  Tbumu  Short,  of  Triaity  Cullege,  Oxford,  Sir  Hetiry 
wore  powder  in  his  hair,  and  partly  perhaps  owiiij;  to  this,  partly 
tn  hi*  figori*,  which  never  became  corpulenl,  be  did  not  look  hU 
age  to  the  last. 

Sir  Henry  is  believed  to  have  been  a  sincerely  religious  msiii 
ihongh  not  without  his  fniling*.  When,  in  1844,  the  riear 
weot  to  tnke  leave  of  him  un  his  leaving  Wistow  for  the  last 
time,  he  found  him  with  .Mant's  Itible  spre.td  open  un  the  table 
before  him.  Of  course  persons  will  be  found  to  say  that  this 
«u  only  another  iiluiiratioD  of  the  insincerity  so  often  im- 
puted lo  him.  When  the  same  action  admits  of  two  inierpre- 
■uions,  the  less  innocent  is  sure  to  be  the  more  popular. 

Sir  Hcniy  Hallord  puhiishnl  in  his  lifetime  n  little  volume 
nl  estavs  and  ornlions  mad  mid  deliveri'd  at  the  Koyal  Collej^ 
«t  Physicians.  Some  uf  them  were  also  published  in  'The 
Tmisactinns  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Pliysiciaiis  ' ;  others  were 
■ritten  expressly  for  a  mixed  audience,  and  all  alike  wer«  ia 
EogiUsb.  Of  the  two  Latin  orations  we  have  already  spoken : 
)*d  the  paper  relaiin);  to  the  openinj;  of  the  coflio  of  King 
Chules  1.  it  well  known.  Besides  this  volume,  Sir  Henry 
fufalisbed  only  a  few  tracts  or  pamphlets,  and  the  doty  of 
hudiBgdown  his  memory  remains  with  his  profestion. 
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Abt.  X.— 1.  Index  Kea-evtis,     OxfonI,  1S93-5. 

2.  7Ti«  roi>ttlar  iVdmos  vf  BrUifli  PhttU.    By  R.  C.  A. 
JVI.D.     bcpond  Edition.     I^imlon,  1870- 

3.  A  Dictionary  of  Knglish  Plant  Xamer.  liv  Jncnc*  Rritt 
FX.i>.,  itnil  Robert  Hollan<].  For  tko  'Lnj^litli  Din! 
Society,     Lomloii,  1881).  _ 

4.  JCnfflh/i  Plant  Names  from  the  Tenth  to  the  Pijleent/i  Centiuy, 
ByJobu  Eatle.  M.A.     Oxford,  18S0. 

5.  ISolanical  Namtt  for  En<)li»h  Readtrs.     By  R,  IT.  Alcock. 
London,  1876. 

O  tliote  wlio  know  Kew  as  n  beautifal  flower-jrarUva  ont' 
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ibousands  who  wandi^r  throngh  ihr  fnnlcna  in  the  munv  of  i 
war,  soino  few  rnter  the  Mutrunis,  nnd  th<'Tc  may  learn  in  aa 
aour  mon*  prnctiml  Irsunns  on  the  t^connmir  nnd  arlixtic  usr*  of 
plants  than   th«-v  could    ever  derive  from  the  mete  readini;  of 
bnrik«  ;  *ciint-  p>  through  tb«  Inte  Mit«  .Marianne  Norili's  ]s:n]lery 
of  paintingv,  and  if  ihey  lnk«  the  trouble  to  go  ihrough  it  on  anj^ 
system,  tb«y  too  may  I«am  in  the  plea*ant«si  anti  easiest  w4H 
many  Ipsiodb  in  thr  jjeoeraphicni  diatribution  of  plants.     Ilu^^ 
very  few  arc  swale  that  Kcw  has  not  only  the  finest  rolleciion 
of  tiring  p)anl«  in  Enmpe,  but  \%  alto  a  greai  scientilic  estab- 
lishment, where  botanical  itnd  biological  recentchex  art^  being 
aiTricd  on  at  nil   timi-i  with  a  thorough nes>  and  exaotnest  thai 
have  made  it    the  recognized   bead   and  model  of  all    simil 
esublishui«nls  in  the  world.     In  the  tall  red  briek  bous«  n 
the  main  entrance  to  the  gardens,  formerlr  a  roval  residence 
and  now  the  lierbarium,  a  small  stnIT  of  well-chosen  scientific 
men  is  at  work,  fumishiMl  with  a  large  hrrbnritim  of  plants,  sent 
there  for   tnanr  T<'ars  past  l>v  the   most  celebrated   collei'tnrs  in 
all  parts  ol  tlie  world,  and  with  an  excellent  but.anical   library. 
To  that  bouse  all  plants  grown  in  the  garden  are  sent  for  classi 
cation,  and  specimens  daily  anivp   from   all   quarters  of  t 
globe  in  quest  of  identification.     The  work  is  incessant.   W 
the  results  are  excellent  and  far-reaching,  and  the  latest  outcome 
is  the  issue  of  the  '  Indes  Kewcntis.' 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  xav   that  tbe  Index    is  the  most 
▼alunble  .lid  to  vcientific  botany  which  has  appcan-il  since   tbe 
days  of  Linnirus.     Botanists  have  been  long  expecting  it,  and 
their  high  hopes  of  its   usefulness   will  not  be  disap{>oimcd. 
Tbovgb  we  have   largely  to  tbank   the   Kcw  staff  for  it, 
congratalate  the  authors  on  tbe  saiisfoctory  completion  oft 
work,  yet  our  gralitudc  is  in  the  first  plnre  due  to  O^rwin. 
his  many  researches  be  ha«l  to  s|i«»d  much  labour  in  identify! 
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phnlt  tent  lo  biin,  anil  sliorti}'  b«fore  bis  ilcatb  be  enuusled 
B  contidcrable  aum  of  moner  lo  Sir  Jowipb  Hooket,  lor  ibe 
kilranccin«-nt  of  botany  and  biology,  with  tbc  «pnnal  desira  of 
iMsfDing  for  •>th<Ts  thn  difiirtiltirs  wbkh  bnd  so  oiitn  hnmjicrrd 
ud  driavnl  bit  own  work.  Hln  Artt  idea  wa*  an  cnl-irgrd 
edition  of  Slnadcl's  '  Xomrnrlnlnr  Buianirui,' n  most  <?xRr)lcnl 
Imnk  in  itx  day ;  but  ibou^b  juisted  uji  in  »h  inifdeuvL-d  <:<ipy 
■iKcw,  it  bad  fallen  out  of  date,  ibc  Init  editicm  baving  been 
paUifthed  id  1840.  Tbii  schemo  was  toon  found  lo  be  loo 
pMI,  anil  it  was  eventually  and,  as  ire  ihink,  moM  iriwly 
iltterniined  In  iuur  an  Indrx  nnd  not  n  Xnmendator,  tbc  dif- 
Cncncp  bclircm  thi-  two  tK-in^  cbirHy,  that  Jn  an  Index  the 
tynaaytOM  arc  givm  nnct-  only  in  itifir  nlpbabetical  iiusilions, 
ahmaa  in  a  N'omi-nclaiur  tbey  occur  nut  only  in  tbeir 
tipbabelieal  order,  but  aliu  under  eaeb  species;  w  that  the  size 
«(tbe  book  and  tbc  neceuuri-  labour  are  alnioit  doubled.  Kven 
as  aa  lodcx  the  work  is  quite  larpre  enoagb  ;  (or  neatly  400,000 
oaioes  have  been  pivrn,  and  some  i<l«t  of  lh«  labour  invnlvct)  io 
the  allotment  of  ihr»n  nainra  may  Ix:  ^ntbcrod  from  the  fact 
tint  in  14-S7,  when  tb<-  work  was  still  in  progress,  the  MSS. 
weighed  more  than  a  ton. 

Th*t  plan  of  the  book  ii  fully  discloocd  in  the  titlepujce, 
wliicfa,  as  well  us  ibe  short  preface,  is  given  l^lh  in  English 
and  Latin,  and  these  are  the  only  bits  of  English  in  the  work. 
It  u  Dot  an  Index  of  all  plants,  for  not  only  are  cryptogams 
cjcdnded,  but  Howcrinj;  plants  alone  are  admitted  ;  nor  docs  it 
ftobm  to  give  nil  the  names  that  plants  have  borne  from  the 
enrliest  times,  but  it  starts  with  the  time  of  I.innn'us  and  ends 
in  1895,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  tliostt  two  limits  bound 
tbc  practical  requirements  of  botanical  students.  It  gives  iaot«- 
oref  the  writers  who  first  named  tbc  plants,  the  works  in  which 
thtfY  were  lint  described,  and  (a  most  laborious  and  impor- 
tiuit  addition)  their  native  countries.  For  the  wonderful  care 
shown  in  this  part  of  the  work  wr  arc  indebted  to  the  super- 
vision of  J^ir  Joseph  Hooker.  Within  the  bIjotc  limits  the 
work  is  most  strictly  kejil,  and  the  ganlener  must  not  oipect 
to  find  in  it  a  dictionary  of  gwrdeninf^  or  a  ^uide  to  the 
cullivatiun  of  plants. 

Xbe  chief  benefit  ctmferred  by  the  Index  on  botanists  is  the 
itMlnctioa  in  the  number  of  genera  and  species.  This  was  to 
be  expected,  for  whilst  it  has  been  loo  much  the  custom  in  most 
ni  tbc  gardens  of  Europe  to  multiply  genera  nnd  spc<-ics.  it  ba< 
bePB  tbc  tradition  of  Kew  to  reduce  the  list  as  much  as  possible. 
Xhts  has  been  so  lar  carried  out  in  tlie  Index  that  it  is  probably 
not  too  much  to  say  that   the  recorded  names  of  genera  and 
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epevirs  bavc  been  reduced  by  quite  iinc>liair.  It  would  bi-  bar 
to  measure  the  gnin  of  hnving  iIir  iintneiite  mnxs  of  sjii(iiijm) 
of  sprcirs — mnnv  of  tlicni  npjiun-iul}*  of  equal  auiburilv — 
bniujiht  into  nrOcr,  with  n  dcfinilt^  pliiee  assiKtiod  lu  enili,  an^H 
tile  one  right  nume  si^ltled  by  aulliuriljr.  DiXanical  fiiudi'n^| 
know  too  well  what  boui'j,  and  even  days  and  nionths,  of 
labour  have  been  necessary  if  they  wnntrd  to  work  nut  any  lar^ 
family,  toy  the  grasses,  Foitncily  it  snemed  hoptdcss  to  wade 
thinufih  the  ica  of  names  given  by  good  nuthurs,  and  to  And  out 
which  wns  th(!  right  one.  Now  the  student  is  spured  all  that 
toil.  In  a  fcvr  niinuti-t  h<:  may  satisfy  himself,  with  littlt?  fcAT 
of  bt-'ing  mistaken,  and  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  nUicb  it  would 
bave  cust  him  much  labour  to  reach,  and  which,  when  rcac! 
miiihi  have  been  altogether  wrong. 

The  greatest  benefit,  however,  conferred  by  the  Index  is  tl] 
wo  have   now,   for  the  first   time   in  the   history  of  scienti 
hoinny,  not  only  a  thoroughly  Iriistwortby  guide  through  t 
iii.tzes  of  biilnniciil  nomeni-lnture,  but  n  linal  Court  of  Appeal, 
whose  judgnx-nCs  will  most  impliiitly,  as  well  as  most  thankfully, 
be   accepted   by    botanist*  all  over  the  world.     Hitherto,    one 
author  was  as  good  as  another  to  the  ordinary  stwlent  ;  and  i 
be  found   a  plant  well  described  and  named,   it  was  hard 
compel  him  to  search  through  many  other  volumes  to  fiod  oi 
whether  it  bad  not  been  better  dcscrilwil  and  named  by  some 
other  author.     This  drrnry  work  is  now  doue  for  him,  and  done 
for  him  in  a  w:iv   which  he  may  trust.     The  search   through 
countless  volumes,  not  only  of  purely   botanical  books,  but  of 
hojagcs  and  travels,  transactions  of  learned  societies,  paniphleta 
and   monographs,  and  descriptions  In  gardening    papers  and 
magazines,  must  hare  involved  labour  which  we  cannot  meaBUF& 

Looking  upon  the  Index  as  the  highest  point  41  hich  holanic-al 
nomenclature  lias  yet  reached,  it  will  he  interesting  to  mark  the 
did'erent  steps    by    which    that    point    has    bc«n    gmineil.      VVi' 
therefore  propose  to  give  n  sketch  of  the  bistury  of  the  ptesc: 
stale  of  botanical  nomenclature,  confining  ourselves  as  much 
pussible  to  England  ;  that  is,  to  give  the  history  of  the  scienti 
•  >r  Latin  nnmei  of  plants  now  in  use  in  Kngland,  and  then  I 
history  of  the  Kngltsh  names  ol  plants.     The  two  histories 
distinct,  tbdugli  in  a  few    points   they  overlap  each  other, 
where  (he  Latin  and    UnKlisb  names  are  almost  the  same,  id 
such  cases  as  Itose,  Lily,  Violet,  lie  ;  or  where  the  clianocts  in 
which  the  two  histories  have  moved  are  pruciically  one,  as  in 
the  old  Knglisli  Glossaries,  where  the  Latin  and  l£ngli^  names 
arc  given  together. 
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Tbe  first  real  starting-point  of  scientific  names  is  the 
butanictkl  IrattisK  ol'  Tlim|i1instu*.  Ky  (lii*  we  dii  not  mrnn 
lltat  be  gave  nnin«s  to  pUiiU  or  invviitei)  nnj' ;  lliey  exijiU-il 
long  before  liU  lime,  both  in  <!iJmmoii  speech  antl  in  tlie 
nrly  poets  and  otber  writers ;  but,  wilb  the  exception  of 
Aristotle,  whose  work  on  pUnta  is  loil,  and  Hippocrates,  who 
\y  mentions  plants  so  far  as  tlio;  are  connr«tr(I  with 
tcine,  fae  was  the  first  writer  on  aystematic  botanj'  who 
ilescribed  the  plants  which  others  lind  onlj  nnini-d.  Of  the 
older  writers  wc  nerd  milv  mention  Hmner.  He  names  very 
Itw  plants,*  bat  he  is  the  first  writer  wliu  mentluns  the  pulm 
(Odjso.  ri.  ITid),  and  he,  or  rather  the  author  of  the  Homeric 
H_Ttnns,  beads  tbe  lon^c  list  of  pueis  who  have  celebrated  the 
Bsrcissus  or  daSbdil. 

It  is  not  nccc-Esarj  to  refer  to  any  other  writers.     None  of 

:t>ein  Mrirntifirall^  dirsiTihnl  the  Howers  which   they  named  ; 

kiul     though    by    all    the    (ireck     ports    flowers    arc    iovinfi;ly 

qiolten  of,  the    sjMicies  named  are   few.      Hut   all  the  existing 

auDM,  wbeiber  iuvcntetl  by  the  piiet*  or  in  cummun  use,  were 

bros^t  together  by  Tbeopbrastus,  who,  as  a  pupil  of  Aristotle 

AOil    Plato,  and  a   ready   writer,   possessed  good  qualifications 

for    writing   a    scienlilic    treatise   on    bolnny ;    and    his    book, 

■rtpi  0tT(iti>  urropia';  ^iffXiit  t^Ka,  is  a  good  proof  of  his  ability 

and    rescATch.       It    has    not    been    so  popular    a    book    as    his 

'  Cbaracterei,'  which  has  liM^n  IranxUied  into  many  Inngiinges, 

ivbervas  tbe  botanical  treatise  has  seldom  het^n  translated,  and 

a«Ter    into     English.      How    much    botanical    science,    and 

e^tecially  botanical  nomenclature,  owes  to  Theophrasius,  may 

be  ^thcred  from  tbe  fact  that  he  names  and  describes  about 

3)H>  plants,  and  of  these  names  more  than  i!7U  are  still  in  use  for 

scientific    purposes.      In    many  cases  the  names  are  not  now 

applied    lu    ibc  same    plants  to   which   Tbeopbrastus    applied 

ihem*  but  the  names  ihemseWes  remain,  many  of  them  unaltered 

fnatn    their   original    Oreck   form.      Such  names  as  Anthmnii, 

Asclfpia*,  Doiicfiot,  Ilea,  Mentha,  &c,,  are  true  Greek  words, 

wbilc  many  others  am  true  Greek   with  a  Latin  termination, 

as  jtamiluin,  Jirica,  J/elkbonu,  Gftus,  Cralivffu/i,  ice.     And   the 

I      snSumce  of  his  names  does  not  even  stop  there,  for  many  are 

■  the   popular  Knglish    names  also,  and   have  been    admitted   as 

^  tbnruti^tily   established   words  in   the   English  language:    such 

ai«r    Crocus,  Cyclamen,   Hyacinth,  Narcissus,  Anemone,  Heet, 

t*  MiM  AgM*  (teh«  Cl^aiaUiar  StuiUe*  in  Uomer ')  n>-t  that  Houor  only 
— BtiOM  si(  Auwtn,— the  popPT-  bjruiiciti,  eiixa*,  vinUiI,  r<<»t,  and  «liit«  lily, 
nOm  I  liIsHfi  aM  dbidmI,  bai  not  tbpir  flcwcn,  nnil  In  nunu  of  tbv  [looiiia  u  thoro 
MTfaJ&inas  to  tbu  pesfwDodtbcrorBoact  or  bult. 
Lichen, 
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Lichen,  Polvanthos,  and  many  MberB.  I^fott  of  tbeae  nnmc* 
arc  idtrntical,  but  some  an^  so  <lis);uiicil  that  it  is  somctitnr* 
tliflicutt  ni  fust  sight  to  recognize  ibem.  It  is  eur  to  me 
AIaniira//(iraji  in  Mnnilrakir.  nnd  Atnyifilala  !n  Almnnd ;  but 
it  is  b»nler  to  trjurc  tbc  pedigree  of  DBtlwlil  tu  AtfilttxUiwt,  Aud 
of  *  dates '  to  Daeiylis. 

Aher  the  death  «!'  'I'lieophraitut,  a  gap  of  more  than  300 
yeors  icvcis  us  from  ibe  ne»l  nriters,  who  link  our  present 
plnnc  names  to  the  old  names  of  the  Greeks  and  RomAOS. 
There  taity  hare  been  bo<>ks  on  piniils  which  have  been  lost, 
and  tlient  nre  abandiim  rcferances  to  trees  and  plnnts  in  almost 
eveTjr  autlMir  of  note;  but  the  only  existing  work  nhidi  csi^_ 
dftim  to  be  rankcnl  amnng  gtinlening  biKiks  before  the  tiu^H 
of  Pliny  is  the  Georgics,  where  »4>me  of  the  plants  named  a^^ 
well,  though  very  shortly,  deK-ribm),  and  it  is  clear  thai  Virgil 
was  a  plant  lover  ;  in  no  sense,  however,  can  the  Georgies  be 
described  as  a  scipntifir  treatise.  In  the  first  century  alter 
Christ,  however,  two  authors  appeared,  who  have  left  «n  in<le> 
liblc  mark  on  botanical  science,  Pliny  and  niosrorides.  Tbcy 
were  so  nenrlv  nun  tern  poi^rics  that  attempts  have  been  made 
to  pruve  that  Plinv  cnpinl  from  Dinseo rides  or  Diiiscori 
from  Pliny,  but  the  opiniun  of  the  b«-st  critics  is  that  t 
wrote  quite  indejiendenily  ;  and  though  their  works  cuutain 
much  in  common,  they  are  <)uite  distinct,  and  written  with 
very  different  objects,  Pliny's  *  History  of  Plants  '  wa«  meiely 
apart  of  an  Universal  ^t'atural  IHstor)',  but  of  that  it  occapioa 
a  large  pari,  seventeeu  books  out  of  the  thirty-seven.  It  is 
impoKsible  to  estimate  the  effect  whicli  this  wiirk  bad  nrt  all 
natural  hittorv  for  many  hundred  years.  Pliny'*  statements 
wen-  accepted  nilliout  diiubt ;  and  tlie  mote  wondetfo!  ibcr 
were,  the  more  readily  were  they  oupiMl  by  one  writer  after 
another.  Though  the  history  is  full  of  mistake*  and  impoMible 
legends,  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  which  but  for 
him  would  hnre  been  lost,  lie  seems  to  have  read  diligently 
all  that  had  been  written  about  plants,  and  to  have  been  veiy 
careful  to  find  their  native  rouniries,  and  some  nf  the  desrrip- 
tious  are  excellent.  Of  course,  tlie  pinnis  arc  drscribed  by  bim 
in  the  only  way  they  could  be  deserilwd  in  those  days;  a  littlo 
knowu  plant  was  described  by  indicating  the  points  in  wbidi  it 
was  like  a  well-known  plant.  Ceoluiies  were  to  pass  before 
botanists  gradually  arrived  at  the  modern  system  of  describiof; 
n  plant  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  not  by  romparison  with  other*. 
Kven  now  the  plan  is  not  altofEetlier  extinct ;  we  have  remains 
of  it  in  such  specific  names  aa  MlettorffoUa,  crilltmij'olia,  ptanttt 
>finea,  &c.,  and  in  such  generic  names  as  cotoneoster,  finatUr, 

oltatUr, 
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titatlrr,  Itc,  in  which  ttie  final  *  iter '  i>  taitl  In  stand  fur  inntar  ; 
and  among  English  names  we  have  llie  Parsiev  fern,  the  Holly 
fcnt,  Ac.  When  Xatunl  ilistorjr,  in  common  with  many  oth«r 
fcienoex,  waa  beginninj'  to  bo  sindicd  in  En|;land,  Ptinj*« 
'\ataral  Hiatorr'  wm  tinntlnKsl  by  Phill^mon  Hollnnd  in 
1601,  ttnd  probablj  bv  ihi»  irnntlntinn  hr  did  n«  much  to 
popnfitrizr  nntnml  trtC'nrr  a«  nnv  nrittrr  of  his  day.  It  b^rttmc 
lb«!  grmt  storrhouu!  of  fart*  fmin  which  all  writers  drew,  nnd 
Iherr  can  be  iiltle  doaht  that  Shakespeare  knew  it  well.  It  is 
ml)}-  more  a  parupbiase  than  a  iranslaiiuu,  and  it  shows  thai 
tommand  of  lan^a;>e  and  rhythm  which  seems  to  be  the  natural 
inheritaDCe  of  writers  oi  that  dav. 

How  m:»nv  names  of  plants  Pliny  addrd  to  botanical  sriencr 
we  cannot  ci.irilv  say,  lint  the  nutnlxr  is  very  large.  Ir 
«as  chirflv  thrtiugh  him  that  the  (ireek  names  of  Tlieophrastiis 
vrce  l^Atinixed  and  so  ffnt  a  fitm  rootinjr.  Many  also  of  his 
aames  have  panetl  into  iCnglisb,  of  which  one  curious  example 
■ill  suffice.  Stavesacre  looks  a  thoroughly  Kn^lish  word,  and 
vheo  written,  as  it  (renernllv  was  in  the  old  books.  Staves  Acre, 
it  retembles  an  old  Knglish  field  name ;  but  it  is  merely  Pliny's 
Sto/i/[i>  apria,  or  wild  misin.  In  the  form  Stnyi^acrc  il  was 
tppUed  to  a  jtiant  {f)rlj>iii»i urn  ffaji/iifiiifria)  snpposnl  lo  tteg<io<l 
brskin  dtsrnscs,  but  it  hits  pnsstil  nut  of  use,  and  the  name  is 
tekJom  beard. 

With  Pliny  we  join  Dioscoride*,  to  whom  we  owe  the  grtenter 
ym  of  our  modern  Latin  names  which  arc  derived  fnim  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers.  The  influence  that  he  had  on  botany 
vu  far  beyond  that  of  Tlirnphntsius  or  Pliny,  and  it  wa*  so 
liccsasr  his  work  was  not  merely  -t  lioianicAl  treatise  nr  history 
of  plants,  hut  it  was  sirirtiv  confined  tn  pUnts  whii'h  were  cun- 
aecird  with  mHlicine,  and  spoke  only  of  their  medit^l  qualities  ; 
d  Was  a  Materia  Mntiea.  irrpi  CXtjc  itrrpiierfi. 

After  Dioscofides  there  is  a  long  gap  before  we  come  lo  any- 
thing Uiat  can  be  said  lo  have  had  an  inllaence  on  botanical 
■omenelatUTc  in  England.  But  there  are  manv  works  extant 
>hich  show  that  the  knuwledge  of  plant  names  was  well  main- 
tainrd.  The  (iloasaries,  for  instance,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
&ftrraih  century  are  foil  of  plant  names  ;  but  of  these  it  will  be 
crmveRient  to  speak  when  we  come  tn  the  Knglish  plant 
le* ;  and  there  are  impoitani  works  which  only  give  the  Latin 
and  which  deserve  n  short  notice.  One  ul  these  is  the 
'  De  \aiurls  Kerum  '  of  AlrxwKlcr  N'eckham.  The  book  is  an 
Uoiverval  Nslaral  [lislorv,  wriliL-n  bv  a  remarkable  man,  cer- 
tainly the  most  scientific  Kiiglishman  of  whom  we  have  any 
Cin  the  twelfth  centary.  He  was  born  in  11-17,  and  was 
foster- btoilMi 
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foster- brother  to  KichKrd  Ccriir  il«  Lion;  after  being  edui 
at  St.  Albnn'*  nnil  travelling  nbrnnil,  hr  bncamR  Abi)Ot  ol 
Circnoi^ler  ntiil  dird  in  12L7.  He  wtu  a  viituininoiu  writiTy 
anii  might  alinuat  be  railed  an  i-legmit  writer  both  of  LAltn 
prose  aiiil  verie ;  but  bis  best  work  is  the  <  De  Nalaris  Rerum,' 
a  great  portion  of  whicb  reappears  in  bis  poem,  'De  Laudibus 
Divingp  SapientiiF.'  Tbe  book  was  publisbed  id  1S63  in  tbc 
Rolls  Scries,  and  ia  the  most  inlcrrsting  account  wc  have  of 
the  state  of  Natural  Science  in  the  tweltth  century.  Many  of 
his  ilescrijnions  are  taken  direct  from  Pliny  and  Dioscorides, 
but  mixed  with  thes'^  there  is  a  Inrgr  amount  of  original 
observation  and  personal  Anecdot<!.  As  far  as  plant  names  go, 
the  ehief  interest  of  tbe  book  lies  in  tbeir  being  almoM 
without  exception  the  same  names  that  are  now  in  use  for  tbe 
tame  plania.  Ot  the  other  medispval  works,  one  is  the  'Sinonoma 
Bartoiomci,'  written  apparently  in  l^ST  by  John  Mirfeld  or 
Mnrfehle,  and  published  in  the  '  Anccdota  Oxoniensia  '  in  1S83, 
under  tbe  able  edit')rship  of  Mr,  Mownt,  of  Pembroke  College; 
it  is  a  general  glossarv,  but  contains  a  large  number  of  plai 
names.  A  medico -botanical  glossary  of  the  latter  part  of  tl 
fifteenth  century  was  published  by  the  ume  editor  in  t 
'Anecdota  Oxoniensia,'  in  ItiST,  under  ibe  name  of  '  Alpbit 
and  contains  a  very  large  number  of  plant  names,  cbicily  taken 
from  the  *  Scbola  Salemilana.'  TLougb  none  of  these  three 
biMiks  exercised  any  great  influence  on  the  scientific  nomenela 
ture  of  plants,  tbcy  show  its  then  existing  state,  and  prove  th 
the  accepted  names  were  closely  followed,  and  handed  on  frui 
one  century  to  another.  On  this  account  they  deserve  a  noti 
in  the  history  of  Kuglish  plant  names. 

In  the  great  literary  and  scientific  revival  that  took  place  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  botany  made  a  fresli  departure.  The 
discovery  of  America  had  brought  a  vast  number  of  new  plan 
10  Kurope,  and  their  study  doubtless  stimulated  the  more  co 
piete  study  of  those  of  the  Old  World.  'I*be  great  commercl 
activity  of  the  n-ntury  must  also  have  had  its  influence;  alti 
were  bringing  new  products  fmrn  all  parts,  and  among  these 
plants  were  not  forgotten.  Hut  from  whatever  cause  it  ar-we,  the 
groat  impulse  and  lencwed  activity  in  the  discovery  and  study 
of  plants  were  quite  remarkable.  TUey  produced  a  larger 
body  of  stodents,  whose  labours  were  unwearied,  and  a  won- 
<terful  amount  of  botanical  literature.  Among  tbecc  students 
were  such  men  as  Lonicrr,  I.'Obel,  Ca<salpinus,  L'Ecluie,Mattiolt, 
Caspar  and  John  Kauhin,  ('onrnd  Gesoer,  Pona,  Leonard  Fucfas, 
Prosper  Alpinus,  Diidoens,  and  many  other*.  And  these  men 
were    not    stay-at-home    botanical    atudeuts;    they    were    great 
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Irtrdlen,  wIiosr  delight  was  to  collect  and  examine  ptanti  in 
(bur  native  cnuiiirivs.  Cas|>ar  Usahin  collected  them  in 
Germany,  Franc<e,  and  Italy  with  ^rm  labour  and  danger  ('  (]uod 
mvci'puum  erat,  planias  locia  natalibus  inspiciendo,  nullia 
ubtribus,  nullia  molesliis,  nullis  sumptibui  pepcrcimus ') ; 
L'bcluur  coDcclpd  them  in  Spain,  Hnngnry,  and  Bohcmin  ;  Du 
Cbnul  M-nrchrd  Mount  I'ilatiix,  nnd  John  Puna  Mount  i{«ldu*  ; 
Lninaid  R.tuivolf  m»d<-  n  lung  journey  to  the  Ka«t  in  search  of 
tbeni,  and  I'nwper  Alpinu*  ex^inineii  those  of  Kicipl. 

One  teiult  of  all  ihix  nottvity  was  a  great  amount  of  botanical 
literature.  The  I'lefara  to  Caspar  Baubin's  '  Pinas  '  contains 
an  Index  Authnrum,  wbicU  f^ivea  a  rerj  good  idea  of  ibe  books 
publiibed  before  his  time  ;  and  as  hv  made  it  his  special  object 
to  study  every  bounjral  work,  wn  may  fwl  sure  tliat  nothing  of 
imporlnnon  is  nmiltix).  In  that  Index  the  titles  «f  more  than 
two  hundred  iKKiks  an-  given,  all  of  which  vieiv  published 
between  1540  and  IfiiK.  And  those  books  were  not  mendy 
botanical  pamphlets  ;  it  was  ibe  age  of  (n'eat  folios,  and  at  least 
half  of  the  books  named  were  such.  It  was  also  the  a^e  of 
illastrations,  and  in  many  of  the  grand  folios  the  lisures  of  the 
plants  are  excel  lent. 

In  Knijland,  at  the  same  time,  the  tame  activity  prevailed. 
In  1527  appcatdl  'The  Orete  llerbale,  whichi?  gevrth  parfyt 
knnwIetlgR  and  underslandynj^  of  all  maner  of  hearliri/  It  was 
a  book  of  great  pretension — 'This  noble  worke  is  rompyled, 
rooiposed,  and  auctorjsed  by  divers  and  many  noble  doo 
tours,  and  expert  mayitera  in  mcdycmcs';  but  it  is  a  book  of 
no  value,  eniirely  medical,  with  many  very  coarse  plales,  and 
quite  deserves  Turner's  account  of  it:  '  al  ful  nt  unlearned 
cscogmpbeM,  and  faUrlyr  naming  of  hrrhrt.'  In  \!»Z6  ap- 
peared Tamer's  '  LiImHus  de  Ke  Herb.tria  novus,*  t'nilowcd  in 
1548  by  'The  Nami-s  of  Herbes  in  Greke,  Latin,  Kn^lishr, 
Dacbe  and  Freiiche,  wylh  tbe  commune  Names  that  Herbarics 
&nd  Apotecaries  use,' and  in  1551  byhis'Xew  llerball,' am) 
these  ihiee  works  mark  a  very  decided  advance  of  botanical 
science  in  Enf-land.  Then  in  1596  came  Gerard's  *Grene' 
Hetball,'  a  book  chiefly  taken  from  l.'Olfct,  with  ilie  plates 
from  Tabemsrmontanuc ;  hut,  though  full  of  mistakes,  it  was  a 
great  advance  in  English  itolany,  .ind  »vhi?n  *  very  much  en- 
tailed oihI  amemled  by  Thomas  Johnson,  Citlicen  nnd  Apothe- 
carve  of  London,'  in  Iti3ts  it  became  a  standard  work,  and  baa 
cnnlinued  a  favourite  to  the  present  day. 

Uut  this  great  activity  in  research,  with  the  abundance  of 
IkmIis  produced  by  it,  led  to  a  confusion  of  plant  names,  which 
every  year  became  worse  and  wone.     Each  collector  and  ea<:li 
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writer  was  at  liberty  to  name  his  plants  acconlinjc  to 
owu  fancy  ;  if  he  could  identify  ihem  with  plants  oamtKl  bv 
Theopbraitiu,  Pliny,  Diotcotidrs,  and  GaU-nt  bedid  so;  if  not* 
be  invented  a  nnmi!  which  nny  one  else  might  accept  or  not. 
The  result  wnx  bopelet*  confusion  ;  and  to  remedy  this  nod,  lu 
he  bnpcd,  to  finixh  it,  Caspar  Uaiihin  ilrviit^d  ititd  otrrieil  nut 
hill  'I'inas.'     This  was  what  would  be  called  in  tbesi?  days  an 

*  e{>u(ii-makini: '  book,  and  ii  really  was  a  wonderful  wurL,  which 
was  of  untold  bcnelit  to  the  botanists  of  ihe  sevcoteeaih 
century.  Caspar  Bauhin  himself  most  have  been  a  very 
remarkable  mnn :  be  was  it  physician  and  apparently  in  prso- 
ticc;  he  was  Professor  of  Kotnny,  ol  Anatomy,  of  the  Greek 
Language,  An<l  of  Practie.il  ^ledicine  nt  tbe  University  of  Bule, 
<if  which  tie  was  four  times  Keccor.  As  a  Pmfessor  be  wtu 
roosi  diligent ;  for  he  telts  us  that  be  did  not  content  himself 
with  the  statutory  obligation  of  takin;;  excursions  with  his 
pupils  twice  a  year,  but  thnt  be  look  them  at  all  times  of  tbe 
year,  and  for  many  years  in  sucrcssion.  He  travelled,  as  we 
bavB  said  before,  in  many  countries  in  search  of  plants;  he 
bagged  pinnis  from  alt  quarters  ;  be  currcspondcd  with  botanists 
of  every  country;  be  dried  his  plants,  and  bad  an  berbarium  of 
over  four  thousand  species ;  and  he  added  to  all  this  the  writin)( 

tbe  '  Pinax,'  which  be  intended  to  follow  up  with  a  complete 
heairum  Botanicum,'  to  contain  accounts  and  6gures  of  all 
known  plants,  but  lie  bad  only  coinplcied  a  small  portion  when 
he  dictt   in   1624.      Th«  tAsk  which    he   set   himself   in    tbe 

*  Pinax  '  was  to  gather  together  all  the  names  of  plants  given  by 
every  author'  up  to  bis  own  time,  to  arrao^ce  ibem  in  tlieir 
proper  order,  and  then  to  asiign  one  name  only,  rejecting  all 
synonyms.  Ic  was  in  its  day  what  the  ■  Index  Kewensis'  is 
in  ours.  It  is  still  n  work  of  great  use  to  alt  who  want  to 
trace  the  histories  of  plants,  and  it  held  its  ground  till  tbe  time 
of  Linnteus,  who  highly  valueil  it,  and  quotcfl  it  througbout  iu 
his  'Species  Planlaruin.*  As  a  matter  of  interest  to  ourselves 
we  mnv  note,  that  ibouKh  tie  sain  he  correspondeil  with  English 
botanists,  be  give*  no  names  ;  but  bequoios  Turner  and  (ierarcl, 
and  in  the  list  of  those  who  sent  him  plants  or  see<ls  is  *  Jacobus 
Cargiltus,  Medicus  de  Scotia.'     Tbe  one  gieat  fault   of   the 

*  Pinax  *  is  that  it  was  based  on  no  principle,  tbe  name  finally 
selected  by  Caspar  B^uhin  being  the  one  that  seemed  best  to 
himself.  But  be  laid  down  no  guide  for  the  right  naming  of  new 
plants,  and  so,  though  a  great  pari  of  the  evtl  was  cured,  (be  evil 
Itself  still  remained,  especially  in  what  was  its  worst  point,  the 
great  length  of  tbe  names.  As  each  new  species  was  established, 
it  was  necreuary  to  invent  a  new  name,  which  should  tlittingoish 
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it  frona  iu  near  allies,  nad  •*  tbai  coolil  onlj-  be  dona  br  a  multi- 
plication uf  words  tbc  nnmr  prnrticallv  brramc  «  descriplinn 
of  tbe  plnnl.  Thus  h-<-  fiitil  in  iiiiultin  xucli  nninrs  ng  ^n/ir- 
.-/b/nujR  uiiijiu  ailintm  Jolio  lonffiore  ;  Hlia/ioHliniin  Jhliv  lAXftatki 
mijorit  fflaliro  ;  I'opavtr  erraticum  I'prenaicuiH  Jtore  fittio  ;  and 
Farkiosou,  wbu  wiote  »liorily  ikiXer  fiauhio,  and  wbow  exoellvnl 
Ueibal  and  'Thcalnim  Botanicum  '  ncrc  for  nianv  yean  tbe 
fiTonntrft  nt  foglisb  gnrdcnrre, — a  position  wbicb  ihcv  still  bold 
from  hi*  ndmimblc!  drtcripcions  n\  flowers,  and  liis  };rral  lore 
(at  tbem, — was  furtnl  to  adopt  tlir  same  inclhod,  and  wc  6t)d  in 
ibe  Hcibal  tucb  names  >■  /m  bulhota  taajor  purpttreo-vioiaeea  ; 
.JncoKnK  Vlialctthnica  maxima  tvrtioflor,  iLc. 

liat  in  tbe  early  |Mrt  of  tbe  «i^bt«eDtb  century  we  reacli  a 

oew  stage  in  nomenclature,  and  ire  very  soon  bcf;io  to  irend  on 

firmer  ground,  nbicb  lias  gradually  become  firmer  and  firmer  ; 

and  upon  it  botanists  have  ever  since  ihanl:  fully  and  ronfidcDtly 

taken   their   position.      Linnirus— his  real    nauin   was  Car!   von 

l.inne — was  born  in  ITOT,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  precise  and 

ftccarate  system  ctf  modern  plant- naming  ;  and  great  as  is  our 

debt  to  biui  for  his  utlier  labours,  it  may  well  be  aaid,  and  ha>j 

btv^n  often  taid  by  tbe  best  judges,  that  his  system  of  nomen- 

clatuie  was  the  greatest  boon  he  gave  to  srience.     Of  bis  other 

gieni  work,  the  systematic  «rran(;enient  of  plants,  we  need  not 

here  apnk,  for  our  business  is  only  with  the  names.     Though 

tbe   scicntilic  naming  must  always  Ih:  <;l<>«ely  connttctnl  wilb 

the    *cicnli()(^  arrangement,  thi-y   can    lie  kept  quite  distinct ; 

an«l  LiQn;i-us'  arrangi-meiit  of  plaiila — the  Linmean  systL-m- — has 

given  plac-e  to  tbe  natural  sisiem  of  Justieu,  while  bis  notnen- 

clatufe  leniains.     In  17>'U  he  published  '  PUiloiophia  Bolanica.* 

In    11    be    formulated    the    canons  of   botanical    nomenclature, 

wbicb  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  old  loose  methods  of  naming, 

and  brought  order  and  system  into  what  before  had  been  chao*.* 

Xbeie  is  no  nenl  to  enter  here  into  all  these  canons ;  but  two 

or  tbre«  havtT  bad  such  a  lasting  iiitluenoe  on  plant  nauiei,  not 

odIv  in  England,  but  all  over  tbe  world,  that  they  cannot  be 

allofetbeT  unnoticed.     Tbe  chief  of  ihem  all  are  those  wbicb 

csta-blished  the  binominal  nomenclature,  i.e.   that  every  plant 

wa*  lo  have  two  names,  and  two  names  only.     Of  these  two 

omoirs    tbe    first    would    tell    the    genus,    and    with    very    rare 

eaccptMins  must   bn    a  substantive;  the  second  would  tell  tbe 

species,  and    must   always    be   an    adjective,  or  an   adjeelival 

sobstantivc ;     while    the   class    or   order    to    which    the    ^''o' 

belonged  Mas  nut  of  necessity  to  appear  in  tbe  name.     That 
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was  rirallj'  llic  fuuntlation  nf  nil  Linnirus'  law*  of  nomcnclalu 
and,  if  hi;  hwl  dime  n<>  mnrrr  than  ilmt,  he  would  have  parned 
the  iattinfr  gratitude  tif  xcicntifxr  I>(>tnni*t« ;  hut  upon  t hut  one 
great  <:anun   were  founited  other*  which  have  been  of  lasting 
gcKxl,  and  of  tbe»e,  pprhap»,  the  chief  was  that  everv  reipect  wa» 
to  be  paid  to  ancient  names.     Thii  rule  he  carried  ouc  hitnielf 
most  itrictly,  {gathering  names  from    nil  the   old  writer*,  nnd 
often  applying  thctn  to  plant*  to  which  rerminly  ihev  were  nq^ 
applied   hy  the  old  author*;  xtill  his  pnneiple  was  Bound,  ad^| 
it*  complete  aiUiption  Uy  the  icientific  world  may  lie  aeen  r^ 
the  fact  thai  in  the  botany  of  English  plaiili  there  is  trarccly  a 
name  which  i*  not  laden  from  the  old  authors. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  maik  the  several  stages  through 
which  our  present  scientiRc  name*  have  pasted,  ending  in 
the  '  Indei  Kewen*!*.'  The  name*  of  the  great  helpers  are 
few,  but  nil  shan-d  in  the  work,  and  they  are  Thcopbrasluf, 
Pliny,  Dioscuritles,  Caspar  Bauhin,  and  l.innirus.  Others  in  | 
difTcrent  ways  helped  in  (he  work,  but  non«  ean  claim  the  i 
rank  which  we  give  to  these  five.  Since  ihe  days  of  Linrneu*  | 
there  have  been  many  great  botanical  writers,  each  of  whom 
hiis  done  some  good  seivire;  sn<I  the  many  Gcntta  anil  SjM-ctfs 
J'lantarutn,  and  the  book*  on  the  botany  of  different  countries 
all  over  the  world,  and  the  monographs  of  different  familiei  of 
plants,  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  nomenclature 
of  plants;  hut  nearly  all  have  loyally  accepted  the  canons  of 
Linnarus.  In  1867  a  congres*  was  held  at  Geneva,  specially  to 
revise  the  law*  of  nomenclature:  but  though  it  addei)  a  little 
to  the  canons  of  Linnn-iis,  it  did  nothing  to  alter  them  in  their 
great  fundnmental  pHnriples, 

One  point  In  the  Latin  scientific  names  is  worth  noticing; 
thfl  help  they  often  give  to  botanical  student*  and  gardeners. 
Many  harmless  jokes  have  been  made  about  the  long  Latin 
naoiei.  The  'Spectator'  and  the  'Taller'  bad  many  little 
hits  at  them ;  Crabbe  tried  to  ridicule  them,  but  not  very 
elTectually  ;  'Punch'  has  had  many  a  good-natureil  laugh  at 
them;  EdwanI  Lear  in  his  Nonsense  Honks  had  delightful 
pictures  of  lituxopipia  i/raciih,  Piifgiwiifffia  pijramidalit,  t'ol^- 
bridia tiniitilarit,  Si.c. ;  and  in  an  article  in  iht*  Keview  in  1842, 
the  subject  was  discussed  at  some  length,  the  attack*  of  ibe 
writer  Wing  less  directed  against  Latin  names  than  against  the 
vulgar  English  and  French  ones  given  by  the  ilonstt  to  the 
garden  varieties  of  popular  tlowers.  But  those  who  understand 
ihem — and  how  little  knowledge  of  Latin  is  retjuired  i*  shnwi 
by  the  quickness  with  which  haU-e<lu rated  gardeners  catch  the' 
meaning — know  that  in  these  two  names  which  every 
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bean,  there  U  often  wrapped  up  u  great  amount  of  belpful 
inlbnnalioR.  Many  of  them  give  the  geography ;  many  telt 
ife  ducoverer;  some  tell  the  geological  lorntation  where,  or 
lir  elevBtion  at  which,  the  plant  flourishes. 

Latin  and  Greek  ufaolars  again  arc  never  ttred  of  abating 

ibe  haxbarisoia  of  lioinnieal   nomnnclature ;    but  they  do  not 

luSciently  bl^a^  in   mind  that  the  object  aimed  at  may  often 

It   better   gained    by  nut  uting  clauical  forui,  and  that  the 

tnrbarism  dues  not  ari»e  from  ignorance,  but  is  of  set  purpme  — 

'Les  noms  tiiias  du  grec  ou  du  latin  par  le  savant  Wtduis  ne 

■aai  pcat-ctre  pas  toujours  cenx  qu'un  Athenien  ou  un  Romaia 

aorait  faiia,  mais  lU  sont  botnniquet,  scicntificiucs,  destine*  a 

Emites    les    nation*'    (A.    dc    Candolle).      We   agree    with    tho 

tieneva  {'nnference,  that  where  a  name  ban  got  a  fair  tcien- 

ti£(r  footing,  it  is  better,  though  it  may  oSend  against  pure 

grammar  aud  orthography,  to  retain  it,  rather  than  aubititute  a 

oew  name  of  absolute  classical  purity.     It  is  a  fixed  canon  ihat 

liie  two  names  must  be  in  Latin,  not  ncceuarily  clauical  Latin, 

bat  at  least  Latin  in  appearance.     A  large  proportion  of  the 

names  arc  Latinixed  Greek,  and  many  arc  nut  rvrn  that,  but 

are  old  names  that  arc  put  into  a  Latin  shape.     The  name  o( 

the  Hanan.i,  Mtua   taptentium,  looks  like  good  Latin,  and  tbf 

specific  same  is  so,  and  is  derived  from  Pliny's  account  of  it, 

*qao    sapienles    ludoruut    vivunt,'    but    the    generic    name    is, 

Arabic     The  name  of  the  Pepper  Tree,  Schinua  oiolle,  mi^ 

be  mistaken  for  Latin,  but  Schinut  is  Herodotus'  name  (ix 

•liflerent   shrub,  and  moile  it  the  native  Pcruviao  name  of 

plant.     IXitura  u  a  true  Latin  word,  but  as  a  plant  name  it  ia 

-from  the  Arabic  Tatora/i.' 

SanKtbing  atsu  must  W  said  about  pnmunciaiion. 
toM  rule  may  be  applied  here  which  vve  apply  without  i 
I  to  ftll  Anglicised  Greek  and  Latin  names,  namely,  that  wfaa 
name  baa  become  really  an  English  word,  it  should  fottw 
artlinary  English  pronunciation.  We  no  more  offend  by  mf, 
anem6ae  {oMiuomt)  than  by  saying  telescope  or  acadnvy.  «>  iif 
saying  orator  and  xni&tor.  Of  course  the  rule  has  its  InuU^ 
said  where  the  pUnc  has  not  an  established    English  paaoHU' 

tiim  sre    hold    that   the    Greek   or  Latin    | ^itnriitJM  it  tte 

bmer  way.    As  we  prefer  clematis,  so  ne  wouhl  call  8l  Jckn's* 
wort  faypericum,  and  the  evening  primrose  oenottte;  bat  we 


*  Duro  afe  ttm  oiiiatriM  and  f««  lansaagc*  llut  hara  ■■«  * 
■jhM  naMM.  Oifea  u  froui  tlif  Aniliiu  iiamo  dir  CoIImi;  JW 
Trifcsilsl  Bassba  or  Usiabu :  T<>J>>i  ■«  tram  tho  IVklaa :  &■!• 
aoKlsallr  Atatu,  tboucb  a  vury  •<]•!  HoglUli  wnrtl;  T^itMSitf 
t»M«*«X«irtb  Amoru-ua  vonbfJEO.  Tlia  Inrt  k  wiilla^ 
VoL  183.— Ab.  365.  B 
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should  not  find  fault  with  thoic  who  prunooncc  these  words 
othi-rwiic,  lelntninir.  howfvfir,  our  riglit  to  promt  against  sacb 
utterances  as  glacltulus,  or  viOlii. 

It  is  not  necessary  llist  names  ilerivcd  from  proper  names 
should  be  Mwfineii  in  the  discrtverer*  of  the  plants.  'Vhe 
pntiice  of  nnmiiii;  jilHnts  after  emioent  men  has  been  of  use 
in  pcrpeuaiiog;  ibo  memorv  of  (bosp  who  have  done  ^'<oi 
service  in  botanical  rcsearcli,  wbo  were  content  to  labour  fnr 
the  mere  love  of  work.  Linn»*ii8  himself  selected  the  litih) 
Northern  flower,  f.itf^rtn  fxirralit,  to  benr  his  naine,  ns  n  symhol 
of  success  under  grout  difficullies.  and  nni,  as  luis  often  been 
said,  tlirnugh  liumilil}-;  for  humility  was  certainly  not  among 
the  virtues  of  LintiJeus.*  Al!  the  great  names  we  have  inen- 
lioued  have  bceii  handed  down  to  us  in  this  way,  and  of  sotite  of 
these  the  memory  would  have  perished  bnd  it  not  been  preserrcd 
by  a  plant  name.t  We  have  these  great  nstncs  preserved  to  u  j 
in  Lobelia,  Faeh*ia,  Do<lo«ma,  Cluni,  Bauhinin,  Malthtola, ' 
Sirrrdct,  Ge*wra,  G^'rarilia,  /^u'cern,  &c. ;  and  men  of  our  own 
day  bare  been  rightly  honiHired  by  such  names  as  titmtliamia, 
ifrunonia,  /ulirarilna,  Hookeri,  Liuillfiiana,  ii.c.%  Sometimi^ 
however,  names  were  not  entirely  given  out  of  compliraenl, 
and  Linnaeus  himself  set  the  bad  example.  Me  was  su  pleaded 
with  the  humble  behaviour  of  his  friend  John  Browall  that 
he  named  s  plant  lirotralh'a  demis*a ;  and  on  Hrowali'e  eleva- 
tion to  the  episeopnte,  he  nnmed  a  mcoimI  speries  B.  eraUala. 
This  did  not  please  Krownll,  and  he  showed  his  wrath 
in  to  marked  a  manner  that  when  Ltnnu^us  discovered  ■ 
third  species  h«  named  it  U.  uHeruUa^  and  then  (he  alienation 
was  complete  and  lasting.  Commerson  followed  the  hod 
example  of  Linnaeus,  with  whom  be  was  contemporary.  Us 
travelled  in  South  America,  and  among  other  well-koowD 
plants  diseoixred  the  Bouffmnmiln-a.  Having  adopted  Toum*- 
lurt's  anil  Linnniiis'  systems  in  the  rlnstification  of  plants, 
he  was  r<rry  angrv  with  an  older  botanist,  ('ollctt,  who  wished 
to  attiinge  plants  by  the  leaves  only;  and  to  show  his  coo- 
tempt  he  gave  the  name  VolUttia  to  a  genus  of  plants  which 
have  no  leaves,  and  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  thonis. 
In  our  own  day  a  still  more  unpleasant  name  perpetual 
history  that  had  better  be  forgotten.     The  Fiji  tomato  it 


*  Be  also  tmk  thv  Uniiios  for  \\U  n««L 
t  *  Xomina  geni^cica  ad  BcilnDipi  o|}ltnit>  ni'^rrli  meniaraMi  i 
striiets  ■Ducto  scrvknclu  ninl.'  ■•  oiii'  at  \hc  \.inaxa.\t  nuKins. 
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StiamuH  anlAropoi'liiirfam,  bvcaute  it  was  one  of  tlie  plantc 
<pfri»ll_v  ^iQwa  for  cannilMl  feasts ;  human  flesU  beiog  indigi-s- 
itUr  triihout  tbe  siliIitioD  of  some  apecial  vegetables,  of  wtiicb 
this  was  one. 


We  now  come  to  the  En^lUh  nntnc*,  including   not   nnljr 


tint  also  »f 


iltivattsl 


^ 


those  of  native  Brili*li  pin 

tonigo   plant*.      In   tprnkin^  "I    llii-iii  wv   sbaJI   dixcutt 

ib«  ct«molo^y   of  iliu  Kn^lislt  iinitii-s,  nor  tbe  kii)<Ir«il  i-lhn<»| 

logical  questions.     Interesting  tboujeh  ibcuc  subjects  are,  tbev 

■I*  fai  too  inrjre  for  our  present  purpose,  and  would  require  a 

-rolanv.       The   etyniola)>j-    baa    been    most    nbly    bandied    bjr 

I^fc«*or  ICnrir  in  his  '  Hnj^lish  Plant  Nnmc*,'  and  by  Dr.  Prior 

in  his  *  Popular  Xamrx  nt  Hrilixh  Plant*.*     It  will  Ix;  enough 

I      faete   to  sav  tli.nl  Ptninvtt  Knrlc  itiaki-s  out  a  )[(i<k1  case  for  the 

^.Anglo-Saxon  origin,  or  at  least  tbe  Aii^lu-Saxoo  use,  of  a  very 

PCat^  anmber  of  our  present  common  uareics  ;  while,  as  appears 

6PDm  (be  list  given  in  his  Introduction,  Dr.  Prior  bat  gone  to 

^na   lest   than  forty-sis  diSerent  lan^agrs  in  search   of  their 

Bod^n.     Oar    business    is    simply  with  the  names  as  we  now 

""hare   them,  m  (how,  and  that  very  shortly,  how  long  tlicy  bavo 

Ebrea  in  use,  and  how  they  bavo  descendiil  to  us. 
Xbe  princifwl  *oun:c*  of  niithority  for  tlie  succession  of 
English  name*  of  plants  arv  the  (jlomuries  which  range  from 
the  Pigfatb  to  tbe  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  These  are  not 
Dictionaries,  but  helps  written  for  the  readinj;  of  particular 
anthon  only,  and  so  are  rather  lo  bo  classed  with  the  gloisnries 
or  indexes  often  given  at  tbe  end  of  tb»  works  of  various 
attihors.  In  most  cases  no  special  authors  are  menlionnl,  and 
it  is  certain  that  none  of  them  were  confined  (o  any  one  author, 
thmigb  it  is  not  dtlTicult  to  see  what  writer  the  compiler  bad 
before  him.  None  nf  them  are  meant  to  be  plant  lists  pure 
and  simple,  but  all  contain  many  plant  names,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  cammon  lo  all,  aoii  weie  probably  copied  one  from 
asntlier.  When  Putteney  published  in  liUU  his  'Sketches  of 
the  Progresi  of  Itotany  in  Kngtand,'  he  knew  that  such  glos- 
saries existed,  chiefly  at  Oxford  ;  but  he  *n\K  that  none  had 
beea  published,  and,  as  he  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  consult 
I  dtepD  himself,  he  makes  no  use  of  them.  Since  that  time  several 
I  hare  been  nuhlisheil,  some  in  the  Ilolls  Series,  and  some  in 
I  Wright's  \ucabularies  and  the  Saxon  Leechdoms;  others  are 
r  still  unpubliibed,  hut  it  is  not  probable  that  they  materially 
L     differ  from  those  we  already  have. 

H       Tbe    earliest   Glossary   is    that   of    Epinal,   supposed   to    be 
Hof  the  eigblh  ccntorv.     This  was  first   publliibed  in    ISS3   in 


^ 
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phntolitiiography.  and  subsequentlj'  in  18^0)  lu  one  of 
'  Oldest  Einglish  Tcxti"  of  ihc  Earljr  English  Text  S(>ci«l}-,  brtl 
undrr  tLc  able  cclicnrtliip  of  Pcdrpsgor  Sweet.  It  conlaiut  nMtr 
thnn  1^0  Latin  nnmr»  nf  plants  with  the  English  Iruiduioi, 
iinti,  «f  tlip  Knglish  nnmc-s  given,  mnrc.  than  90  arc  cxmcll.Tlbr 
*;iinc  nt  tho*R  now  in  ate.  It  thus  show*  tlittt  tntiR}'  o<  oat 
present  plant  naRi«t  are  more  than  a  tbouiant)  TRars  old,  (Oil 
some,  no  doubt,  date  their  origin  from  the  Roman  (Mxupatioa 
of  Kngland. 

Tlte  liipinal  Glossarj'  is  auccMidcd  b;  manr  more,  tbe  litf 
bcginninff  with  ontr  that  benrs  thp  namp  n\  ArchbisUop  or 
Abbot  j^Klfri?,  and  ending  wilb  a  plrlorial  atw.  about  the  cad  nf 
the  fiftoenlh  cMintUTV.  Though  none  of  tbem  arc  lists  of  ploAtt 
onlj,  tome  have  separate  divisions,  with  sucb  ticitdingi  m 
noinina  lirrharum,  nomina  arborum,  inci/>it  tie  Uffnin,  tie  herhit 
terrie,  nomina  frucluuin,  tiomhui  blatiirnim.  Besides  iImst 
Glossaries,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  AntElo-Sason  tnM- 
lation  of  ttio  Herbarium  n(  Apulrius  of  the  rlerenth  ceniuri, 
published  in  the  KolU  ^>eries,  with  a  translation  into  nioHcn 
English  by  Mr.  Cockayne.  It  is  purely  a  medical  treatise,  bw 
it  lakes  its  place  among  tbe  lists  of  plant  names,  becjtuse  eivA  at* 
the  short  chapters  is  headed  by  tbe  English  name  of  aouMi  bctk 
There  is  great  similarity  between  theM!  old  lists,  which  wer^  *n 
more  or  less  copies  of  one  that  held  some  place  of  authoiilT ; 
yet  they  dilfer  from  one  another,  and  each  has  bad  a  shate  i* 
banding  on  the  names  from  century  to  century,  and  fixing  llnuJ 
to  particular  plants.  ^H 

When  we  come  to  the  sixteenth  ccnlury,  we  at  once  enter^^ 
m.  new  and  very  adranecil  stogt;  in  the  history  of  English  plsoi 
names;  for  now  we  get  lists  ivbieU  are  not  merely  small  parts  ol 
a  large  collection  of  words,  but  entire  books  sjiecially  dcvotc<l  I* 
plant  name*.     In  1538  appeared  Williain  Turner's  '  Libellns  de 
Re  Herbaria  novus,'  which  may  take  rank  as  tbe  first  origti 
book  on  plants  published  by  nn  Englishman.     Tbe  Libellni 
followed  in  1548  by  'The  Names  of  Hcrbes  in  Greke,  Lai 
English,  Duchc,  and  Frenche,  wyth  the  commune  names 
Herbaries  and  Apotecjiries  use.'     Turner's  successors — Gi 
I'nrkiason,  and  John  Ray — all  paid  special  attention  to  Engli 
nnmes  of  plants.   William  Howe  (lt>50),  Stephen  Skinner  (167f 
and  Menzel  (1082)  laboured  in  the  same  field.    To  tbe  worf 
these  writers,  which  are  all,  in  djITerent  ways,  direct  treatises 
the  subject  of  plant  nomenclature,  we  are  largely  indebted 
the  piescTvntion  of  English  names. 

But  the  record  of  the  transmission  of  plant  nnmes  would 
very   iucumplvte,   if  we   did   not   tiiLe   into   account   the 
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li>b  po«U  and  otticr  wrilert,  vrbo,  though  not  writing 
;ial]jr  oa  botany  or  f^ideniog,  had  much  to  %ny  about 
Smcts.  All  of  these  certainly  influenced  the  hislorv  of 
English  pUnt  namrs  lis  much  as  those  who  wrote  the  more 
iprcial  treatise*.  Their  influptico  was  even  greater,  for  their 
nadrra  numbcrnl  fnr  more  than  those  who  read  the  special 
Bntises.  The  number  of  ("Inglishmen  who  in  poetry  or  prose 
note  of  flowers  is  very  little  less  than  the  nuin[)er  of  those 
•bo  wrote  at  all ;  for  nothing  reveals  the  love  of  gardens  ami 
Cnaera,  which  seems  almost  a  part  of  every  Eogliihroaii,  more 
clculy  than  the  natural  and  almost  unconscious  way  in  which 
ibr  mention  of  them  abounds  in  I^nfflish  lileralure.  In  this 
tapert  lovers  of  the  old  English  names  owe  them  a  deep  debt 
>'  ^tilnde.  To  name  a  few  only  who  wrote  before  the  end 
rf  the  seventeenth  century  : — -(lower  mentions  many  of  our 
loo  plants,  nearly  always  with  a  reference  to  their  mystical 
Chancer  revels  in  flowers,  both  in  the  fields  and  in 
and  though  his  chief  love  and  reverence  is  for  the 
F,  be  nci'er  teems  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  showing  how 
flower  gladdened  his  heatt.  Spenser  doubtless  had  a  real 
for  flowers,  but  bis  fondness  for  the  classics  made  him 
plants  which  the  Greeks  and  Komnns  had  c(;Iehrated, 
common  flowers  of  Kngland  which  he  must  have  known 
■U.  There  is  >  well-known  passage  in  the  first  book  of 
■  'Faery  Queene,'  in  which  he  tells  of  many  trees,  each 
l'>ifa  a  happy  epithet  or  short  deacriplion  ;  but  the  stanzas  arc 
i*Hapfaraae  and  almost  a  translation  of  a  similar  list  in  Ovid 
X.  90-105),  where  he  describes  the  grove  of  trees  that 
rri  the  lyre  of  Orpheus. 
(takcspenrc  is  unduublcdiy  the  chief  Knglish  pcn-t  who  has 
'  -d  ('English  flowers.  Not  only  ha*  he  presi'rved  the 
ataes  which  be  knew  in  his  Warwickshire  bomc,  but  he 
pren  them  a  beauty  which  will  make  ihem  last  as  long  as 
'English  language.  liis  love  and  knowledge  of  plants  are 
question,  and  many  books  have  been  written  dealing 
thai  part  only  of  his  writing*.  Canon  Ellacombe,  for 
in  the  2nd  edition  of  *  The  Plant  I.on:  of  Shake- 
'  (ItiM),  enumerated  more  than  two  hundred  instances, 
in  that  number  were  included  all  vegetable  subslances  as 
Is  Bowers.  All  the  books  that  touch  on  this  aspect  of 
re's  many-sided  character  agree  lo  indlcaliug  the 
i:  he  haa  exercised  on  our  plant  names.  After  him, 
■  •loiiaan  hod  much  to  say  of  plants,  especially  in  '  Fan's 
~>^su^-,'and  William  Browne  in  his' Bnttannia's  Pastorals' 
'"  ■  l<rafusioD  of  flowers.    George  Herbert  and  f  lenry  Vaughan 
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alwayi  epcali  of  now«ri  with  tovt^  nn<I  mpcci,  ni 
ihem  icarnwi  nn<J  tnuglit  mnnj-  good  IrMonx  ftum  tbu 
kinils.  Milton  rnnnot  bc^  rM:kiinM  nini>ng  the  [xwu  wlio  li>n> 
•lone  much  for  our  Howcrji ;  \n:  was  so  full  of  llic  cUtiics  1^ 
he  seems  nlinost  to  have  ibnugbt  it  beneatb  bim  to  apult  uf 
other  than  the  ctaiaical  plants.  lie  somciiines  mentiou  tl« 
connnoner  floircrs,  and  always  in  a  pleasant  way;  but  in  In 
own  touching;  account  of  hU  blindncts  vie  may  prolMbit 
discover  one  cautc  of  bis  compArnlive  silence  : — 

'  Witli  tlio  year 
BcaeoiiB  return,  but  not  tu  :iiu  rL-turnH 
Day,  cir  the  awiet  njiproaali  of  Ev'ii  ur  Morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bluuin,  or  Suinmer's  nee.' 

The  mention  of  Herricht  whose  poemi  on  (lowrcrs  (cUcflf 
(•ardcn  flowers)  arc  amon;;  (he  most  deli<;htful  in  the  laogospii 
and  Cowley,  who  wrote  poems  on  flowers  both  in  English  sm 
Latin,  <h>ses  our  list  of  (luwer-poels  before  the  end  of  Ar 
seventeenth  century.  From  that  time  to  i>ur  own  it  would  Iv 
bard  to  find  any  poet  worthy  of  the  n.ime  who  has  nut  shMD 
us  that  English  poetry  owes  inucb  <if  its  charm  to  Eigliih 
flowers. 

Of  writers  other  than  poets,  we  have  already  nicDtiooMi 
Philemon  Holland's  translation  of  Pliny  as  a  book  which  Hi' 
much  to  perpetuate  ihc  names  of  plants.  Bacon's  celchrsin 
essay  on  fiardcns  may  well  he  rrekoni-d  among  the  trcatain  >'i 
gnnlcn  literature.  After  him  John  Kvclyn  holds  a  high  j>Uc»; 
lor  though  his  'Sylva'  is  speciitlly  dcvotc«l  to  trees,  and  i" 
might  perhaps  be  more  fitly  classed  with  the  Hcirhnls  ol  tl>r 
seventeenth  century,  yet  it  stands  above  and  in  many  lespfC* 
apart  from  them  all,  and  retains  its  peculiar  value.  '  liveljn* 
"Sylva,"'  Bflid  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  is  still  the  manusl  li 
British  planters,  as  his  life,  manners,  and  principles,  as  il!B»- 
irated  in  his  Memoirs,  ought  to  be  the  manual  of  En, 
gentlemen.' 

But  though  the  works  of  special  writers  on  plants,  to^i 
with  general  literature,  have  dune  mui-h  to  fix  the  names  of 
plants,  they  did  not  iVilly  succeed  in  fixing  them  in 
usage.  No  doubt  edueated  people  were  agreed  in  the 
namcfl  which  they  gave  to  plants,  but  it  was  not  so  with 
English  peasantry.  Their  vorabulary  was  a  limited  odd; 
when  tbcy  did  not  know  the  exact  English  name  of  a  plaai. 
tliry  were  not  slow  in  giving  it  nnolhrr  name  which  they  hul 
heard  or  in  inventing  one.  Messrs.  Holland  and  Britten  give 
many  instances  of  the  loose  way  in  which  popular  names  an 
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pvea  tn  difTerent  plaiiii.     Tlius  tbe  name  »f  Cackoo-Jlmcrr  in 

Hiraitiiat  Irnit  ten  (JifTerenE  pliinu,  CWv/t/i  to  eigbt  oriiiiic.nnd 

BaduioT*  Button  lo  more  than  twenty.     It  is  ibe  tame  »ll  over 

l^  irorld.    Sir  JoK|>h  Hooker  says  that  'throughout  bis  travelB 

he  w&s  struck  with  ihr  unduo  ivliancc  ptacrd  U|>on  native  names 

:<f  ^*nu,'  characterising  it  as  '  nn  erroneous   immcssion   that 

'  wng9  and  hatf-civili/ed  pi-oplrs  have  nn  .tcniirale  knonledge  of 

'  Ajtctt    of  Nitturel    Htttotv,  nnil   n    unir')rin    nomenclntiire  for 

ihciD.'     T)io«coride«  made  tUc  tmne  iib«crvat!on,  and  AlhenKUi 

W&iR!   him   complained    that    Ibe    same    plant   was    mlled    bjr 

different  names  in  difTerent  parts  of  Greece. 

It  is  indeed  well  known  that  plants  have  exchanged  their 
umes  largely.  The  Forgct-mc-not  is  a  good  instance  of  this. 
\m  all  the  old  HcibnU  the  name  is  given  to  the  Ground-pioc 
[Apiga  ehaoKepilyt)  on  ao-ounl  of  its  nfii-nsive  smell,  and  somo 
>isrs  also  to  the  Speedwell.  Milli,  in  lii*  '  History  of  Chirnlry,' 
iira)t«d  the  le^nd  of  tbe  drowning  knight  tbntwing  the  flower 
to  hU  lad^,  and  fixed  the  name  on  ibe  pretty  blue  (lower  which 
bad  previously  been  called  Mouse-ear  from  its  old  Greek  name, 
MK>a'ti>Ti;i  and  both  name  and  flower  became  popular;  but 
'Punch,'  going  back  to  its  original  associationB,  suggested  it  as 
(delicate  name  for  the  onion  ;  nnd  in  Mexico  the  same  name, 
'•0  me  olvide,*  is  given  t»  an  orehid.  Clotr  is  another  name 
llksi  has  been  given  to  various  plants;  in  the  old  Glossaries 
tod  Herbals  it  always  means  the  great  burdock  ;  but  it  was 
sndualiy  attached  to  other  large-leaved  plants,  and  in  Durset- 
ibiie  ii  is  now  given  to  the  yellow  w.-itcr-lily,  as  we  Icara  from 
Mi.  Uaraes's  *  I'ocms  of  Kuial  Life ' : — 

*  Tlu)  hendcn  buli-uali,  a-s^Ajva  slowly, 
Do  skirt  in  snmiuer  thj  river'e  side. 

An'  perob  in  ehoala,  0, 

Do  Till  the  holes.  O, 
Where  lluio  dost  float,  goolden  xnmtner  cloto.' 

This  looBcnet*,  however,   is   not  confined  In    the    uniKlucated. 
Asiaofc  the  Bowers  wliicli  Ophelia  wove  into  a  garland  were 

'  LoDg-puriiles, 
Tliat  liberal  ehepfaerds  give  a  grosser  uaiue. 
But  our  oold  maids  do  Uead-Hun's-Fiuj^urs  call  them.' 

No  doubt  tbe  flower  meant  was  the  purple  meadow-orchis;  but 
Clare,  an  excellent  observer  of  country  pl.mts,  says  : — 


'  Gay  Lgng-pnrple,  witli  ita  tufty  spike. 
tJbe'd  wade  o'er  shoes  to  reach  ii  in  the  dyke.' 
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TennTBon,   who  was  Mturatotl    with    Sha)t«prarie,   and   a 
lover  ami  kwn  olwrrvor  of  flowt-rii,  «i  s  : — 

*  Rouuil  thoo  bloom,  Golf-plcoc-Iied  deep, 
Bramble  Boeea  faint  and  pale, 
And  LoDg-purpleB  of  the  d&le,' 

And  ia  both  thriv  eaten  ihc  pinnt  mcnnt  it  the  Long-Purplrs  of 
the  EAttrrn  Counties,  the  Pur[il(-  LMoscttTife.  In  tliic  inatanco 
tbo  (lilTirulty  is  easily  explniued,  but  lher«  are  many  pleasant 
pu3!xles  in  Kii)!;Iish  plant  names  which  are  not  so  eaxilj  lolvcd, 
and  a  lew  of  these  are  worth  notice. 
Spenser  has — 

'  Her  ruddy  chooItB  like  nnto  roses  reil. 
Her  snowy  brows  like  budded  belamoars.' 

No  one  ran  sar  piisitively  what  the  belamour  it.  It  is  poni 
withnut  much  straining  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  flower  at  all,  for 
in  two  other  places  Spenser  certainly  uses  the  word  to  mean  a 
lover  of  either  sex,  and  it  is  to  used  by  other  writers ;  here, 
th«rerore,  it  may  simply  mean  anythinj;  beautiful ;  but  if  it 
mutt  he  taken  for  n  Rower,  the  (lower  is  unknown. 

ShnketjH-aTc's  'rurted  Hrhcnon'  is  undoubtedly  a  plant. 
Cinwi-r  speaks  of  *  Hehenut  th«t  slepy  tre ' ;  Spcnier  speaks  of  a 
*  heWn  '  how,  spear,  and  lance,  ami  '  hehen  tad  ' ;  and  Marlowe, 
among  a  lilt  of  jKiisons,  gives  '  the  juice  of  hchon.'  Most  of  the 
com  men  ta  to  IS  were  content  to  fake  their  choice  between  ebon; 
and  henbane,  with  a  preference  for  henbane  on  account  of 
poisonous  qunlilies.  Rut  when  the  passage  came  to  he  sludi 
more  closely,  and  by  medical  men,  it  was  found  that  neiilicr 
ebony  nor  henbane  would  pro<lucc  the  results  that  are  so  minutely 
spccifieil  by  Shakespeare.     The  results  of  the  poison  were;— 

*  The  leperons  dlstilmcnt,  whoHe  cffoet 
Holds  auc'h  an  euuiity  with  bluod  of  man, 
Thtkt  swift  ati  qnickailver  it  courti<»i  through 
The  natural  (•otea  and  idluys  of  the  body. 
And  with  a  8ti<ldeu  vi^uur  it  duth  jiussut. 
And  ourd,  like  eager  (Iruppiugs  intu  milk. 
The  thill  and  whok'somi!  blood :  *o  did  it  mine : 
And  a  most  instant  tettuv  bnrk'd  abuut 
Most  Uzar-llke.  with  vile  aud  luuthttume  criuA, 
Ail  my  smooth  body.' 

The  question,  then,  was,  Is  there  any  plant  that  produce* 
effects?  and  Dr.  Nicholson  in  ]S79,and  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Harris 
in  1882,  in  two  exhaiittive  papers  written  for  the  Xew  Shake- 
speare Society,  brought  forwanl  suflicienl  proofs  that  the  tvmp- 
toms  described  were  produced  by  jcw  poisoning,  and  by  no  other 
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pouon;  am)  ilial  iho  nnmn  of  tho  v«w  in  mnny  Nortiiern  tongues, 
npccullj  in  I)«ninark,  wu  vitry  limilnr  tn  Hcbnnon. 

In  bia  *  Couiut,'  i^lilloa  ilMcrib^s  n  plant  givAn  to  liim  by  'a 
cntun  shepherd  lud,  nell  skilled  in  everjr  v«rtuous  plant  biii] 
bnling  herb ' ;  it  had 

'  a  HinuU  uiisiglitly  root, 

The  loaf  n'ui  dnrkinb,  and  bod  jirinklc*  on  it. 

But  in  anuthttr  cuutitrcv',  as  he  naid, 

Bote  a  bright  golden  floiviv,  bnt  uut  in  this  sojl ; 

He  called  it  HiL'uii>ijy,' 

We  have  already  uid  that  Milton  U  my  rngue  in  hU  plant 
mnei,  and  iu  hii  dentription  nf  plant*, — he  confusics  the  wiltl 
coaiolirulus  and  the  huneysuckle, — and  no  siich  name  or  plant  at 
Hsmony  is  knuwn.  The  most  probable  solution  of  the  name  is 
dut  agnmony  is  meant ;  that  Milton  somewhere  found  the  Cirrek 
Ajfiifuiin],  and  fancied  that  the  word  meant  wild  hamony. 

'Culvcrkrys'  has  long  been  a  puzzle.  Tbc  word  first  appears 
ia  t  ilrligbtfid  poem,  'The  Secret*  of  Angling,  by  J.  D.,'  i.e. 
Joba  Dennys  of  I'urktecburch,  in  Ciloucesiershire.  It  is  qaoted 
■ilfa  appniTnl  by  Ixaak  VValton,  an<l  by  bim  atlribulpd  to  John 
DiTtiTS.     One  of  the  stanxas  that  he  quotes  ends- — 

*  Porplu  \arciN>iiw,  like  ibo  morning  rajex, 
Palo  GaDdcTglas  uiid  axoiir  Culuvrkayua.' 

And  in  the  last  day's  angling  we  have  the  pretty  word-picture  of 
anu^ow:  'Looking  down    the   Meadows,  could    see    here   a 
BaygBthering  Litlies  and  Ladysmocks,  and  there  a  Girl  cropping 
(.'alfcrkeys  and  Cowslipt.'     The  word  has  hern  a  puzzle  to  all 
'      writer*  on  plant  names.    Dr.  Prior  suggettrd  the  wilil  hyacinth  ; 
MesHs.  Holland  and   Krilten  the  columbine:   but  Dr.  .Murray 
has  proved  that  (he  name  is  applied  to  many  flowers,  espceially 
the  cowslip,  which  however  eould  si^rccly  he  called  *  azure,'  and 
which  is  certainly  distinguished  by  Walton,     Dr.  Murray  says, 
H'CaaUDenlalors  on  Dennys  and  VValton  have  wrongly  guessed 
VCoIurabine  and  Meadow  Craneibill';  hut  this  may  be  said  for 
!lte  Meadow  Cranesbill.  that  it  is  azure,  that  the  keys  or  seed- 
rends  netemble  culvers'  feel,  and  that  it  ia  abundant  in  tbo 
meadows  of  J.  Dennys'  county  of  Gloucestershire. 

Of  all  Knglish  plant  names  none  lias  been  so  disputed  as 
(be  Jerusalem  artichoke.  When  first  introduced  into  Kngland, 
it  was  called  Ariicboke  of  Jerusalem,  and  su  it  was  called  by 
ail  writers  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  ceulury  ;  Gerard, 
Bacon,  Parkinson,  and  so  on  to  Dr.  Johnson,  have  no  other 
naine  for  it  than  Anichoko  of  Jerusalem.  Uut  some  clover 
fuuter  boldly  said  Ibat  the '  Jerusalem '  was  a  corruption  of  the 
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Italian  ^ratoU.     It  is  not  knoorn  wlio  (int  startnl  tht>  doriva- 
tion,  but  w<^  hkre  foaod  it  nowlipre  cnrlier   ttian   iu  n   forgotiRn 

St  deli^tful  ganl<MtinK-1iniik,  ■  The  Manse  G«n)iru,'  written  bv 
■t.  PatuTMiii,  (i(  (taluliit-lk,  in  1827,  a  book  full  of  huinotir 
and  «xcelleut  giinleniDg  instniction.     It  wa>  an  attractive  derir*- 
tiun,  and  >«4>iiis  at  once  to  have  taken  the  popular  (a.ncy,  beiof; 
adopted  without  <)uettion  bv  tuch  writcn  of  authority  as  Dr. 
Prior,  Aaa  Gra)-,  A.  Ac  C'nndulle,  nn<)  rren  I>r.  Murray.     Boi 
them  is  abiolutely  no  nulhutity  fxr  it.      The  plant  did  not  come 
to  lu  fniin  Italy, -tnil  the  Italian*  did  nut  csill  it  gironlt ;  furthct- 
'tnore  tlit;  tiiiitake  cuuld  not  have  ariien   if  more  atteaii<>D  IimI 
•  been  paid  to  the  llowcr.     The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  a  suntlowcr* 
of  wlucb  there  are  two  lorts.     The  one  lu  which  the  artichokes 
and  our  ooinniun  sunBuwer  belong  is  a  heUaiUluu,  and  derives  ic^ 
name   from   its  resemblance  to  tho  heraldic  'sua  in  iia  glacj  _ 
In  spite  of   Muurc's  auertiun  that  'the  sunflower  luma  am 
god,  when  be  sets,  the  same  look  that  she  turned  wbo«  b* 
the   hrlianthi  have  no  such  habit,  and   in   a  coUectiaa  of 
flowers  on  a  souny  day  the  flowers  will  be  seen  toraed  in 
direction.      But  the  otbrr  tuntlower  is  the  maiiguld,  the 
trcpium,  aoittqaium,  '  sol&coo  vcl  stgel-hwerie  '  (i,t,  soB-aeeieT 
sun-turacT),  the  turnsole,  whose  praites  and  cunstancr  to  tfe 
iwerr  the  theme  of  utanr  an   old   poet  aitd  reli|MUS  arnte^ 
loTod  to  draw  from  it  the  lessons  uf  coastaa^  aM^ 
and  to  point  the  moral  of  the  superiorilv  of  the  caasa 
to   the  inconstancy  uf  man.      The   woiu  'Jev^Blen* 
difficulty  ;  many  plants   were   so   named,  nooe  of  which 
from  Jertisalem,  and  the  ttame  was  ci^^o  either 
or  as  a  mark  of  exotic  character,  sad  noOMtuaM 
the  idea  that  the  plant  came  fntoi  tha  Fmi.  jit  M 
BBtd  to  be  of  Consi;>ntinople,  becaoaa  that  «^  ih 
brated  mart.     There  are  modern  inilanmi  of  the 
of  associating  pUnu  with  places  of  which  tkr 
BStivcs.     The  Cherokee  Hose,  for  ezamptc^  >(» 
rose,  baicly  hardy  in  England,  hot  ;en>wii^  «■ 
Eanpe,  ud  reaching   iu  fnllcai  luntiance  ta 
T— iriffie.      It   is   a   native  of  China,  pmbnhly  a 
rommoa  monthly  ruse,  and  was  at  some  atakann 
inut  fteoigia   and   utber   parts   of  the 
Tb«e  it  met   with  a  congenial   soil 
caaae  to  Knropr,  bcwring  not  onW  the  tiiijal 
R«»ei  hot  the  acicntiBc  name  of  'R.  '~ 
has  given  place  Lu  that  of  R.  _, 
Frofn  their  earliest  days  iha 
taimt  for  plant  naming.   '  The  first  aeUlns 
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frw  i(ff!A«  on  lh«  subject  iH-vfinil  tlint  nf  ninnrcting  thr  plnnl« 
of  their  n<-vr  hmno  willi  llimo  of  tlictir  nativi-  Innil,  nnil  ihi^r  ot 
nace  auti^nvcl  Kngluh  name*  to  plants  (i>  wliich  lli«  Kngliith 
tjfw  Wits  not  allied.  'l'b«  same  may  be  said  uf  tlie  Damn  which 
lh«y  gare  to  ihcir  binls.  In  tfaii  way  tbey  gave  Ibe  naow  of 
^fayBower  to  Epigtea,  of  Crowfoot  to  a  Cemnitun,  of  Dewberry 
to  a  blarkbcrry  rcry  different  tn  our  dewberry,  of  GoatVbesnl 
to  a  Spir/rri,  of  Vig  to  tb«  Opnnlia,  of  Hemlock  to  n  pine,  of 
Cedar  to  several  ptnntx  ib.it  were  not  evi-n  Conifers,  nml  eveiy 
plant  that  elimbc<I  in  any  way  ibey  called  a  Vint-.  Many  of 
tliMR  nam«s  we  have  adopted,  and  in  one  inatance  at  least  tlie 
American  name  has  entirely  displaced  tbe  old  English  title. 
Until  the  beginning  of  the  ln»t  eenlury  *  pine-apple'  was  the 
English  word  for  what  we  now  call  a  fir-cone;  but  the  early 
American  settlers,  nntiirnllv  enoU);h,  transferred  the  name  to 
that  which  Iwre  n  likeneM  to  a  gigantic  fir-cone,  forgetting, 
or  perhapj  not  knowing,  that  the  plant  was  not  a  pine,  and 
that  the  edible  part  could  scarcely  be  called  an  apple ;  fur  tlie 
ptne-npple  it  in  no  sense  a  fruit:  it  is  but  a  collection  aS 
SDopened  flower-buds  clustering;  round  the  stem,  much  in  the 
BUne  way  as  the  shoots  on  a  Drussels  sprout,  or  tbe  buds  of 
the  caDliiloner.  But  the  name  was  at  once  adopter!,  and  with 
the  curioDs  result  that  tbe  old  English  'pine-apple'  could  no 
longrr  hold  its  own,  arw)  had  to  go  back  to  tbe  Greek,  and  call 
itself  a  fir-e«ne  (<vai»-o?). 

Among  all  plant  names  pn>bably  none  are  more  interesting 
than  those  of  the  Bible.  An  excellent  little  book  on  the  subject 
anpearetl  in  Eiij;l:ind  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century : 
Newton's  *  Ilerbnl  of  the  Bible,'  taken  chiefly  Icnui  Lemnius. 
The  whole  subject  has  been  well  summarised  in  the  '  Dic- 
tionary of  tbe  Bible,'  where  Sir  Joseph  [I"oker  clearly  proved 
from  his  own  ohwrvaitons  in  Syria  that  the  oak  of  the  Bible 
was  not,  as  generally  supposed,  the  terttbinth,  hut  a  true  oak, 
Qiamti  jmruiio-fotxifrrii,  which  is  (lixlributecl  ihrinigh  South  and 
Kost  Euro[>e  into  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  There  it  becomes  a 
fine  tree,  hut  ii>  Eo>;!and  it  seldom  becomes  more  than  a  bush. 
The  'lilies  of  the  field'  have  not  been  so  eleailv  idcntihed  ; 
many  plants  have  been  susgesled,  but  ihe  ojiioion  which  now 
finds  most  favour  is  that  it  is  a  general  expression  for  all  the 
bcaniirul  flowers  in  which  the  Holy  Land  is  so  rich.  The  chief 
objections  to  tliis  view  ar«  that  there  is  no  other  instance  of 
'lily  of  the  field  '  being  used  In  that  (Himpiehensive  way  (as 
'  jrnus  '^f  the  field  '  is  useil  for  all  the  green  things  upon  tbe 
earth),  and  that  Kpii-av  is  almost  too  specialised  a  word  to  he 
taken  in  such  a  general  aense.     If  it  is  a  true  lily,  none  can 
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Iwivc  a  better  claim  lo  thr  honour  than  the  scarlet  Tnrk'»-c 
lily  (/..  Cltnlcifil'miatm),  which  nlK>uin)»  in  SSjTia. 

With  Hibln  nnincs  wc  may  ronncHn  the;  f^ainlx  whose  names 
tinre  been  given  tc>  plants  from  v«ry  earlv  times.  In  1591 
John  Bauhin  published  a  little  book,  *  De  PIsntis  a  diris 
sanclisque  Nomen  habentibus,"  id  which  he  collected  from  dif- 
ferent authors  all  plants  which  bad  been  so  named,  St.  Pctrr, 
St.  Jobn,  and  ibc  Blessed  Virgin  Mar^  have,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, bj*  far  the  greater  number  ;  but  it  is  rather  startling  to  find 
a  special  place  «f  honour  in  such  a  list  given  to  tobacco.  l)ut  so 
it  is  ;  b^  fire  diflcrcnt  authors  mentioned  hy  Kauhin  it  is  named, 
not  indeed  after  any  particular  Saint,  but  as  if  it  were  a  speciallv 
holy  plant,  herba  miicUi  Mtiia,  Nicoliana  the  Tabaciuu.'  Thai  it 
should  have  had  such  honour  paid  to  it  on  the  Conunent  is  th4^ 
more  remarkable  when  we  remember,  that  Shakespeaic,  writing 
at  the  same  time  and  with  the  keenest  eye  to  everything  about 
him,  never  once  mentions  the  plant,  or  makes  the  slightest 
reference  to  it.  After  Bauhin's  time  there  seems  to  hare  been  h 
no  book  specially  devoted  to  saintly  plant  names  til)  lUiii,  when  ■ 
there  appeared  a  remarkable  book,  'The  Circle  of  the  Seasons,* 
by  Thomas  Forslcr,  a  very  clever  man,  but  one  of  the  most 
•uccessful  literary  impostors  of  the  century,  lie  allotted  a 
Saint  to  everyday  in  the  jear  and  almost  a  flower  to  every 
Saint,  and  supported  bis  statements  by  quotations  from  poems 
of  an  antique  character  and  by  references  to  a  work  called 
*  Anthulogin  borealis  cl  suttralis,'  which,  without  any  suspicion, 
was  freely  quoted  by  1  lone,  and  then  by  the  Jlev,  F.  Oakelev,  in 
n  very  pretty  little  book,  'The  ('athoUc  Florist.'  Hut  no  one 
could  Rnd  tbv  '  Aiithologia  '  or  the  poems  so  freely  quoted,  and 
it  was  not  until  I-'urster  was  almost  on  his  death-bed  that  it  was 
discovered  that  no  such  book  or  poetry  existed,  except  in  bis 
own  MS,  Since  that  time  many  books  bare  been  written, 
attributing  ditTcicnt  llowers  to  the  Saints,  some  of  nhirh  rest 
on  goo<l  aalhoritr  :  but  the  number  of  English  flowers  With 
saintly  names  is  not  large. 

I'Vom  early  times  attempts  have  been  made  to  popularize 
botany  hy  insisting  on  the  use  of  none  but  Fnglish  names  for  ' 
aJI  plants  grown  in  ICnglniid,  whether  native  or  exotic.  1^4 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Latin  names  are,  and  always  roust 
be,  a  stumbling-block  to  many,  and  the  number  of  scientific 
synonyms  is  another  obstacle,  tUoui^h  it  will  be  largely  removed 
by  the  '  Index  Kewcnsis,'  No  one  would  wish  to  lose  even  one 
of  the  old  names  of  our  native  plants  ;  they  arc  a  precious  inhcri- 1 
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Unce  to  u>,  uid  dcligbtful  link*  with  nur  rorcr>.tbcrs  ;  and  they 
hsTF  in  manv  cn»:s  an  inhcient  beauty  nnd  fitness  which  w«  could 
ill  afToTd  tn  lcu«.  Kven  in  the  vitte  of  r>ur  nottc  cullivalod 
plants  wo  wiiuM  clin^  to  the  uld  nnmc'i  vrhicli  bavi-  Wen  hnnded 
ilown  to  ux  through  the  last  tlirte  or  four  hundred  jt-stn  ami  more. 
But  erery  effort  to  popolarize  plants  by  merely  givinj;  lUcm 
Englinh  names  has  completely  failed.  In  his  '  Proserpina,'  Mr, 
Ru*kin  ran  a  lili  sgninst  Latin  names,  chiefly  on  ttie  ground 
that  they  bad  been  no  help  in  teaching  him  botany,  and  baldly 
pffoposrd  nn  cntin:ly  new  system  of  arrangement  and  nomen- 
datUTe,  H<!  su^csted  a  plan  which  *  to  be  thoroughly  good 
must  l>e  acceptable  to  scholars  in  th«  fxre  great  languages, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Hngliih;  and  it  must  be 
icceptable  by  them  in  teaching  the  native  children  nf  each 
csnotry.'  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  system  less  fitted 
Ibr  its  purpose  than  the  scheme  he  proposed.  He  arrangri] 
til  plants  under  thirteen  classes  with  (ircek  names,  beginning 
with  ChariUf,  which  included  Ko»rs,  Apples,  nnd  Strawberries, i 
ud  ending  with  AfviriJiti,  whidi  inrluilrd  Cornum,  PapaccTf 
Ssiantm,  Antm,  and  Nerium.  Plants  were  classified  acowd* 
iaj;  to  their  sup[>(>ted  moral  or  mthetic  qualities.  Mr.  Kuskin 
Kems  to  have  been  quite  serious  in  his  suggestion  ;  but  no  one 
die  has  taken  it  seriously,  and  tbc  book  remains  as  one  of  the 
preltiest  of  Mr.  Iluskin't  works,  adorned  with  all  the  delightful 
iui^age  and  beautiful  drawing  of  which  he  is  such  a  master,— 
•  literary  curiosity,  and  nothing  more. 

At  present  the  great  champion  of  the  exclusive  use  of 
Eoglith  names  is  tlie  wlitor  nf  the  *  Oartlen '  newspaper,  who  has 
DHooly  invented  a  number  of  names  and  encnurnged  bis  readers 
lo  help  him  in  inventing  more,  but  continues  to  use  such  new 
Dimes,  and  very  often  without  giving  a  hint  of  the  scientific 
dnei,  so  that  only  a  constant  reader  of  the  paper  can  guess  what 
piiai  is  spoken  of.  But  Iho  effort  has  not  as  yet  succeeded, 
ud  we  cannot  wish  it  success.  If  it  could  possibly  be  carried 
oiil,  it  would  end  in  our  being  isolated  from  all  gardeners  who 
did  not  apeak  or  write  Knglisb,  and  it  would  merely  increase 
'i't  present  confusion.  How  little  the  use  of  Kngli«h  names 
only  is  a  help  can  be  seen  by  the  loose  way  in  whir:h  KnglisU 
■anes,  as  already  mentioned,  arc  applie<l  to  our  native  plants. 
<Ae  fame  plant  having  a  different  name  in  different  counties, 
>aJ  often  in  the  same  county.  A  familiar  instance  of  nich 
ctmfasion  is  the  harebell  and  bluebell :  the  harebell  of  Scotland 
Uthe  bluebell  of  England,  and  the  harebell  of  Kngland  is  the 
bluebell  nf  ScolUnd.  As  tn  exotic  cultivated  plants,  the  adop- 
IJUB  of  £ngli»li  names  will  not  rid   us  uf  synonyms.      Kvcry 
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iio  one  c»n  phIotdc  it  »n   ntlion.      fliuit  nnmr*  ran  never 
forcci)  into  gtnwili;  like  iii«  plant  ilsell,  itiu  nntiMi  tarings  up, 
no  onc!  knnurt  how,  anil  only  custom  ca:i  fix  it.      Huraoe's  rule^ 
for  nnm«!i  is  everlaiting ;  the;  can  onl;  *pnng  i>u<)  grow — 

'  Si  Tok't  usus, 
Queta  penoa  arbitrium  est  ct  jus,  et  norma  loqnciidi ' ; 

anrl  one  curious  rctull  of  ihia  iitits  i*  norlh  noting,  that  innny 
popular  native  names  disappeared  in  favour  of  tlifir  classic aI 
rivals.  We  do  not  know  lor  instance  that  there  were  ever 
any  other  names  for  Hose  or  Violet;  hut  we  do  know  that  the 
now  common  names  of  Cvrlamen,  Crocus,  Aconite.  Orchis, 
Anemone,  Arum,  have  ([Uitc;  supi^rsrdtrd  the  old  l!)ngli»h  namM 
of  thcto  plants  in  every-day  language. 

Wc  mutt  draw  to  a  condusion.  Plant  names  are  to  dcsrrip- 
tinn  what  local  colour  is  to  n  painting.  Tliey  bring  «pecial 
■rcnes  before  our  eyes.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  read  of  a  walk 
through  a  forest,  surrounded  by  lovely  blue  flowers  with  dark 
gntu  leave*,  while  overhead  was  the  thick  folia;;e  of  gigantic 
trees,  amr>n<;  which  pink  or  yellow  orchids  waved  their  lonj; 
tresses,  and  gorgeous  bird*  ami  hultcrflics  flitted  in  every  direc- 
tion? The  description  is  t<H>  gtmeral  to  enable  the  madirr  to 
realiiie  the  sotme.  In  .Mrs.  Peary's  aceount,  for  example,  of 
her  long  star  in  Greenland,  it  is  lantalixing  to  read  of  the 
abundance  and  beauty  of  the  flowers  which  appeared  un  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  without  a  hint  as  to  what  the  flowers  wen;, 
except  the  Iceland  poppies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  refreshing 
to  read  her  husband's  detight  in  the  one  llowcr  which  he  saw  at 
the  edge  of  the  groat  Icr  <Jnp  in  lat.  aV  57'  N.,  because  he  tolls 
us  it  was  n  dAmlclion  with  a  huml>le*bee  buzzing  round  it. 

'(■and  alone  is  good,  without  n  name,'  said  the  hin^  la 
*  All's  Well,'  and  poor  Juliet  in  her  distress  tried  to  make  oot 
tliat  ihert-  was  nothing  in  a  name  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  king  and 
Juliet  we  hold  the  contrary  opinion.  The  more  a  gardeniT 
knows  of  his  flowers,  the  more  he  sees  to  love.  So  fur  from 
the  studv  of  their  names  leading  him  into  dry,  profitless  paths, 
be  will  And  that  it  will  brighten  much  of  his  other  labours  in 
the  garden,  prove  a  resource  to  him  indoors,  and  increase  the 
interest  of  every  part  of  his  much-loved  garden. 
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Abt.  XC. — 1.  Report  of  S^leti  CommiUw  on  Iruk  Induilries, 
London,  lB8i>. 

2.  Rtport    of    Royal     Commitfionert   on    Technical    Education. 
Lonilon,  18$4. 

3.  Bfport  if  Roy<il  Connnistion  on  Iritli  Public  WwA*.     London, 
1887,  IttSS. 

•L  Retorts  of  Coa^ested    Districts     lioaril,    Ireland,      LondoSt 
18y;i-I895. 

*  W«  desire  to  adapt  our  remeily  to  the  charactor  of  tho  ooiioti^'a 
needs.  Our  desire  is  to  hold  tbo  emlcs  evmtly  between  Iho  various 
■Bctiona  into  vhich  the  people  of  Ireland  aro  divided,  without 
dtrtioclion  of  creed  or  clau.  Our  'leeirc  it  to  rrmody  orery 
l^riennoe  from  wluch  any  section  of  tbe  Irinh  people  can  legitimately 
be  BBJd  to  suffer.  Our  dosira  is  to  cstabliali  nn  industriong  peasantry 
in  tbo  owncTsliip  of  the  land  wbioh  tlii>y  nt  prceont  ciiltirato,  and,  in 
those  cases  where  tho  relntion  bctwcon  Inndlord  nnd  tenant  in  not 
tliaB  done  away  with,  to  do  Nonicthinj;  ikt  least  to  roinoro  tiio  friction 
which  in  many  casoe  makce  tlio  n-lntion  bctwocn  them  n  miKfortiine 
to  both.  Ln*Oy,  our  <fr»i*rr  i>  /,)  he  not  onlif  jurt,  hut  generous,  in 
fnmaiinij  thr  iniituirial  and  tnaUrial  dfr^lopmcat  of  the  fininirg,  attd 
m  b>  WW  the  *Mth  of  future  protpenty,' 

THE  above  words  with  which  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  ctos^l  his 
fint  atldrnt  to  the  House  ot'  Commons  ss  Irish  Si?cieiiir)' 
•Aordf^l  most  *Hli»rBCti>ry  cvidKncn,  wcro  rvidoncc  Tc<]uired, 
thai  ihr  Cnbinrl  of  I,or<i  Snlisburv  ip">gni»p»  to  the  full  the 
nature  of  its  rf^spunsibilities.  Hut  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  ns 
evrrv  sinci^re  Uniuniit  must  dcsiri*,  ttial  the  public  opinion  of 
Gmt  Ilritaia  is  e(|u&JI}'  ulivo  to  the  precise  cUaraclcr  of  tlntse 
responsibilities,  or  underst.tnds,  as  it  ought,  lh«  unique  ini|)ur> 
tance  of  the  present  opporiunily. 

That  there  rests  upon  Great  Britain,  a*  the  predominant 
member  of  the  Imperial  partnership  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
a  direct  moral  rosponsibilitj'  for  the  wcITarc  of  Ireland,  is  a 
proposition  that  smn-iHy  rer|uin-s  stating,  so  nkca  and  to  gcne- 
riHisIv  bns  it  Im-n  admitted  niid  Aet(^d  on, — during  the  present 
century,  at  all  event*.  The  important,  but  also  the  difficult, 
ifaing  is  to  express  (hi*  s«n*e  of  rnponsibility  in  the  right  way. 
Ami  the  impurtanoe  oi  this  is  as  ^reat  to  Knglund  as  it  is  to 
Ireland.  The  latter  is  entitled  to  demand  that  jne«turv3  taken 
in  obedience  to  the  dictate*  of  Imperial  duty  shall  be  founded 
on  such  a  right  undcrslanding  of  the  problem  a*  will  ensure  to 
tbe  weaker  partner  the  help  she  really  require*;  the  former  is 
nut  IrM  entillnl  to  expert  the  iegilimnte  fruits  of  her  honest 
desire  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  her  position.      It  is  equally  super- 
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(luous  to  arguv  thnt  hitbcrtn  tbc  statmnAniliip  of  tbc  Empirp 
lini  rnilnl  to  xntixfy  citli<-r  tlin  ncrtU  i>(  Irclnnil  iit  itie  hopes  of 
Un{{litii<).     T»  (he  iintural  irriintion   born  of  fniitraltMl  hnpM, 
of  beneficent  inI«ntions  baffled  of  lb<^ir  elTect,  of  chagrin  at  tbi 
apparent  failure  of  the  applied  remedies  lo  prodace  »uj'  evideni 
and  mairrial  improvement,  may  be  asciibed,  more  than  to  >in 
otbcr  cause,  ihc  measure  of  reluctant  acquiescence  in  n  counsel 
of  drspnir  which  Circnt  Hntnin  wn»  induced  to  gire  to  the  tbeurj      , 
of  the   Hiiitir    Kitle   problem    propounded    hy   Mr.   GUdstone^H 
And  now  ihnt  xhc  has  rir(ri)gni«<^[]  in  ihnt  pasting  omicmplation^^ 
of  surretider  an  abnndonmvnt  of  her  duty  both  to  Ireland  And 
ilie  Empiie,  now  thai  she  bus  refuuK)  to  make  the  humiliating 
admission  that  the  proper  mcsdicine  for  Ireland'*  disorders  is 
not  TO  be  found  in  the  pharmocopo^ia  of  Rritish  statesman  ship, 
the  respon»ibitiiy  and    the  duly  arc  plainer  than  erer.     Mor»      , 
th&n  ever  ix  it  dcKimble  that  tbc  right   and   ;idr<]iinte  romcdj^H 
should   \k  sjtcvdiir  applied,  lest  x  fresh   omfctsinn   of  failurnH 
evoku  that  final  and  deeper  sigh  of  dffspuir  wbidi  inaj'  t>Dtokpn 
an  irrevocable  repudiation  of  a  great  Imperial  task.     Within 
the   lifetime  of  the   present   Parliatnenl,  if  it   runs,  ns   may 
well  be  hoped,  its  full  course,  wo  shall  reach  the  bumlredtl^HJ 
anniversary  of  tbc  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union.     It  is  higUIj^H 
improbable,  even  in  this  age  of  centenaries,  that  tbc  centeoary 
of  tbc  Union   will    Iw  cclcbrnteil   with  enthusiasm   by  either 
party  to  that  gnntt  national  bargain.     Hut  at  least  it  should  not 
be  beyond  the  rational  hopes  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  or  more 
than  their  statesmen  can  contrive  to  accomplish,  that  the  serond 
century  of  the  Union  shiiU  open  with  a  fairer  promise  than 
the  first  has  yet  offered  (hat  the  legal  union   bclKeen  the  two 
countries  ma;   in  time   become  one  of  mutual   aSection  a: 
prosperity. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  wc  have  hinted,  quite  so  clear  a«  we 
should  like  it  to  be,  that  the  public  opinion  of  (ireat  Britaio, 
though  it  cxjMX^ts  the  Government  to  preserve  the  tranquillity 
Bn<(  pntinole  the  ]>ennuoent  prosperity  of  Ireland  more  cfTi 
tually   (ban   i(s  predecessors,   recognises  the  condidons  und< 
which  alone  such  expectations  can  be  realised.     Nothing 
be  more  futile  than  the  attempt  lo  reduce  lo  its  strict    aritb 
metical  value  the  proportionate  force  esorcited  by  the  Home 
Kule    question    in    influencing    the    verdict   by   which   Lord 
Kosebery's  Administration  was  condemnet).     But  this  at  least 
may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  chief  source  of  the  satisfacliou 
which    the  prevailing   political    cnlni    afTords    to    the    average 
citizen  is  the  belief  that  owing   to    the  decisive  character  of 
the  Unionist  triumph  the  Irish  question,  from  a  parliamcotsry 
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|wini  of  riew  at  all  event*,  lias  ceased  to  be  urgent.  \o  doubt 
ifae  man  in  the  street  i»  quite  juatitied  in  coming  to  tbi*  con- 
clmjon.  The  Irish  problem,  in  the  UDsif^htly  shapes  it  bax 
aH)iine<I  for  the  last  tiitevn  ^eara,  is  no  lunger  witb  us. 
Irrland,  Mr.  Healy  ami  liis  rivalries  notwitlisi»niling,  is  at 
peace.  Within  th(^  island  there  prevails  n  senM^  of  security 
snlcnown  for  twenty  years,  joined  to  a  general  optimisnt,  a 
hopefulness  happily  coupled  with  helpfulness,  to  which  the 
present  century  scarcely  aiforda  a  parallel.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
present  purpose  to  analyse  the  sources  of  this  unwonted 
quietude,  upon  which,  as  upon  all  political  phenomena, 
opinions  dilter  widely.  We  mrtnly  nolo  the  fact  with  satis- 
faction. But  our  satisfaction  is  mcKliRed  by  the  ntfleetion  that 
John  Bull  is  not  nolikely  to  find  in  it  a  justification  for  the 
cuafidence  with  which  he  evidently  contemplates  the  immediate 
future,  and  may  foi^l  that  duties  as  well  as  advantages  follow 
from  the  decision  to  which  he  r.imc  in  18lf5. 

This  easy    attitude  of  English  opinion    is    not    without    its 

daogers.     It  certainly  places  A  prrliminaty  obstacle  in  the  path 

of  those  who  arc  responsible  not  nione  for  the  present  peace, 

but  for  the  future  welfare  of  Ireland  ;  and  it  tends  to  irtard  our 

statesmen  in  their  endeavour  to  take  full  advantage  of  such  an 

op(>ortunity  as  in  the  long  history  of  the  relations  between  the 

iwo   coomries    baa    rarely   presented    itielf.     For    it    makes    it 

possible  that   England  may  forget  that   which   it  is  her    duty 

lo    remember.     Il    the    possession    of   a    majority    of    Xb'£   has 

ttNitrrred  upon  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues  advantages 

for  which    their    prmlecessors    sighed    in    vain,   if   it    has    rc- 

dnced  to  relative  insignificance  tbosi:  who  were  for  a  lime  the 

arbiters  of  the  fate  of  Kngliih  Parliaments,  the  snnie  cireum- 

ftances  impute  on  the  Adminislralion  a  duty  and  an  obligation 

in  regard  to  fteland  greater  than  the  responsibilities  of  any  less 

powerful  Government,    The  recognition  ol  this  fact  is  the  more 

desirable,   becauic   Ministers  arc  neither  able   nor  willing  to 

i^oTC  it.     Whatever  the  intentions  of  the  people  in  placing  it 

in  power,  the  Unionist  parly  uncjuestionably  3p|>ealed   to  tbc 

people  for  an  explicit  motion  of  the  Home  Rule  demand.     It 

has  throngh  its  ri-*iKmsible  leaders  proclaimed  its  belief  in  the 

(onpeteiice  of  on  English  Government, under  the  enisting  institu- 

tiuiu  of  the  Three  Kingdoma,  to  satisfy  ihe  just  claims  of  Ireland 

and  loestablisb  the  material  welfare  of  the  country  on  the  basis 

bett  ulted  to  its  character  and  resources.      Its  policy,  as  it  has 

tuK  unfairly  been  described  by  a  Nationalist  leader,  is  founded 

in  \hr.  belief  '  that  without  Home  Kule  the  imjierial  Farliamenc 

hu  the  will,  the  time,   and    the    capacity    to   govern    Ireland 
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prnptrrlv.'     In  n  wnitl,  l^tnl  f^nUihury  has  la  prove  tb«  ci 
i\\<-  Union,  nnd  lit^  ii:i*  six  v(-»rs  to  <to  it  in. 

In  staiini;  tlie  cme  thus  bn)ui))_r,  we  are  far  from  »eeki 
f-xaggerale  tbe  task  of  the  Unionist  Administration.  It  would 
lie  ridiculoui,  as  it  is  unneceuar^',  to  ask  for  such  a  demonstrif 
lion  of  the  ndvantnges  of  the  Union  at  shall  hj  the  vear  1901 
have  sfttisficJ  thf  Iiish  people,  or  a  mnjority  of  them,  thnt  the 
ronnerlion  ivitli  Knglnnd  ought  tii  he  mntntaincd  in  their  own 
intereitx.  At  the  best  it  inn^  hi-  nearer  tixtv  %enr*  than  six 
beforv  so  profound  an  alienition  is  elfected  in  habits  of  ihoucht 
which  have  prevailed  for  six  centuries.  Irish  sentiment,  as  Mr. 
Balfour,  with  a  rare  insi|;ht  into  Irish  character,  has  observed, 
lives  on  memories  and  is  fed  on  memories.  And  in  Ireland 
inemorirfi  die  too  hnrd  lor  srntifncnt  to  alter  otherwise  than 
slowlv  and  imperrcpiihlv.  Nn  one  who  understands  anjttting 
nhnut  the  country  neeil  feel  the  leaxt  surprised,  no  tn.ttter  how 
Imnefiecnt  and  succeuful  the  present  Unionist  regime  tawy 
prove,  to  find  the  theoretical  allexiiince  of  Ireland  to  Home 
Rule  expressed  just  as  stronglj  at  the  next  General  Electioo 
it  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  proclaimed  at  the  last. 

But  the  nppral  which  has  to  be  made  is  an  appeal  lo  sense 
innch  as  to  senlinieni,  nnd  the  twofold  proof  to  he  offerrd  is  of 
the  kind  which  can  he  xuhmittrd  to  practical  tests.  Before 
another  General  Klection  takes  place,  it  has  to  bv  shown  to 
Ireland,  b^-  iniellijcent  sympathy  with  the  general  wants  of  the 
eounlry  and  by  a  substantial  amelioration  of  its  social  and 
industrial  condition,  (hat  the  Union  is  not  only  compatible 
wilb,  but  indispensable  to,  the  rapid  development  of  her 
matcrinl  welfare.  It  Iws  also  to  be  shown  to  Great  Ilritaio,  lo 
that  predominant  partner  into  whose  hands  the  iron  law  of 
invincible  gi^ograpby  has  ffir  ever  delivered  the  destinies  of 
Ireland,  that,  without  any  undue  demands  on  her  generosity, 
without  any  excessive  sacrifiee  of  the  parliamentary  time  which 
belongs  to  the  Empire,  such  an  advance  can  be  made  in  the 
social  and  material  condition  of  the  island  as  will  encourage 
the  electorate  to  persevere  in  an  Unionist  policy,  and  to 
relusc  its  countenance  to  any  English  partv  which  may 
stil)  seek  lo  identify  itself  with  Home  Kulc.  There  need  be 
no  fear  that  the  ready  acceptance  of  such  a  policy  by  Great 
Hritain  will  be  jeopardised  by  the  necessity  of  making  eoruider- 
able  calls  on  her  public  spirit  in  order  to  elTw-l  iL  Pariinment 
is  quite  prepared  for  whatever  legitimate  efforts  may  be 
required  of  it  in  order  to  prove  ils  ability  to  do  fur  Ireland  all 
that  an  Irish  Parliament  could  effect;  and  much  more  will 
England  be  ready  lo  sliow  that,  in  rctnrn  for  an  advanio^  to 
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Empire  wliicli  ilie  litis  elected  to  retain  without  the  mnclion 
Irelaod,  she  !■  able  tu  do  tbat  which  no  Irish  Pailiainvut 
could  achieve.  Sinco  she  deisms  the  Union  worth  having  fur 
b«r  own  purposes,  she  will  aMurfrdl^  be  willinp^  to  pa}'  for  it. 

The  task  that  wc  have  indicalci),  arduous  as  it  is,  is  not  too 
br&Ty  for  stairs  man  ship  to  accomplish  within  six  years.     If  it 
be  not  achieved,  the  failure  can   hanlly  be  set  down  (o  lack  of 
timealuoe:  tbc  burdirn  and  thr  blainc  of  a  frvsb  disappoint- 
ment must  rest,  in  pnrt  nl  hasi,  with  thnxi?  who  have  undertaken 
to    (MccntK   iL     Fur    it  is  a  curious  rellectiun  thai   those  eras 
upon  which  the  brooding  memories  of  IrisUinea  are  gironv  to 
dwell  with  all  the  extravagance  of  the  Celtic  imagiiuiiiun,  ur« 
among  the  briefest  episodes  in  ihcir  history.     Strafford,  Crom- 
well. iVilliam  the  Third,  have  given  tlicir  names  to  some  of  the 
bcst-temcm bored  chapters  in   Ireland's  story;   y«t  the  period 
L  oovned  by  ibc  longest  of  tbcsn  was  shortRr  than  the  lego)  life 
H  of  I'juliaroent.     Tb<rre  is  tiinr  Ixrfoie  tho  new  Chief  Secretary 
Baotl  his  culleagues  which  m.iy  suffice  to  fdl  a  happier  p.ige  than 
Bbas  yet  bteii  written  in  iri*h  amials,  and  to  upi-u  out  a  field  uf 
progress  in  which  men  of  all  creeds  and  parties  may  heartily 
and  continuously  cooperate.     The  value  of  this  last  acbicve- 

IBirot,  if  performed,  is  as  manifest  as  it  will  be  inestimable.  In 
»TMi|-  department  of  Imperial  policy,  save  only  the  gorotn- 
iBcnt  uf  Ireland,  tbo  ralar  of  this  principlo  of  continuity  has 
been  fully  rccogniscil.  It  hn*  .ilwny*  Ix^cn  applied  by  successive 
(Mvemior'nts  tu  tltu  problems  of  culuiiinl  ndminlslration  ;  it  has 
in  the  main  and  with  ran-  eKCV|)tii>ni  regulated  our  dt-alings 
witb  India ;  and  it  has  of  late,  though  tardily,  been  admitted  in 
thr  conduct  of  our  foreign  aiTaira.  In  Ireland  alone  has  it  been 
tlioa^t  permissible  to  ignore  this  inraluablo  rule  of  staiesman- 
sfaip.  1  he  mistakrofrrntuiirs  is  still  persisted  intend  England 
blows  hot  or  C"Iii  with  every  « haogc  of  Govrrnmenl.  Thus  the 
Kurds  used  three  bundml  ye.-irs  ago  by  Kdiiiund  Spenser  describi* 
lo-day,  almost  as  accuratelv  as  when  ihcv  were  written,  the 
■etliuds  uf  £nglisli  administration  : — 

'  For  tlua  ia  the  oompion  oid«r  of  them,  thai  who  oonunetb  next  in 
I  lift  «-ilt  not  follow  that  course  of  ijovernment,  however  good. 
«lii«li  his  predeocssors  hold,  either  for  diitdnine  of  htoisolfo,  or 
doofilc  to  have  his  doings  drown^  in  another  man's  praise  ;  but  will 
rtitfgfate  take  a  way  qoil'^  contrary  to  (ho  formor:  ne.  if  Iho  formet* 
thmgbte  (by  koeping  under  the  IrishJ  to  reformo  thorn,  Iho  next  by 
■lisanniteDaDCUig  Ihc  Kngttxb  will  eotry  favour  with  the  Irish,  ntid 
n  make  faia  govomemtat  M«ne  ptau«tb]c,  as  having  all  tho  Irish  at 
fal  i'^TOii*"f'  :  but  ho  that  comoa  after  will  perhaps  follow  neither 
tbeone  nor  thv  other,  but  will  dandle  tho  oBo  and  Iho  other  in  sncb 
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Hort  as  he  will  6ucka  swcete  out  of  Ui«m  botli,  uid  Ivtve  bitlenUM 
to  tlie  pooie  conntry,  vrliicb.  if  ho  that  oome«  mftcr  eball  weks  to 
iv^toiiiBe,  Le  eball  porbape  find  eucb  croasaa  ns  be  Htiall  hudlybSkUs 
to  buare,  or  <loe  any  goods  that  might  vrorke  tbv  diBgnoe  of  Ul 
predoceeeor.' 

Such  quaintly  Mact  parallel*  to  CAiitempnrftry  eiperieoff 
meet  thr  stmtcni  of  Irisb  history  at  every  turn,  and  measure  the 
Tailurc  of  ccniutio  m  work  any  real  impTurrtnont  in  iht 
mctbtPtU  or  fffrcW  of  govrrnmrnt  in  Irelaml.  If  tiittory  U 
rightly  drfineil  as  philosophy  tonching  by  examples,  tticre  ax 
f«w  such  instances  as  Ireland  alforils  of  wilful  or  innvrrixihlt 
(litreganl  ut  its  repeated  lessons. 

in  their  endeavours  towards  that  juslificntion  of  Unionitmiir 
which  we  have  tpaken,  the  Oovernnient  will  find  themfrint 
aided  by  ihe  concurrence  of  certain  favourable  symptom,  ool 
often  present  in  the  Irish  body  politic,  in  which  it  is  not  on> 
sanguine  to  Rnd  encouragement  and  promise.  Foremost araoof: 
these  mutt  be  reckoned  the  remarkable  social  quiooence  <■( 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  which,  to  whatever  cauae  it  shoilM 
l)e  nltributcd,  the  advent  of  a  Government  pledged  to  nuinlait 
the  Union  has  done  nothing  to  disturb.  iVor  does  !t  leein  Uidr 
that  a  renewal  of  those  special  dillicultiei  with  which  Loiil 
Salisbury's  former  adnnnitCrution  had  to  c<ipc  need  no*  te 
apprehended.  Such  disturbance!  ns  retarded,  tliougb  thtyiii^ 
not  prevent,  the  iuiliuiion  of  the  remedial  coinplemrnt  to  coeiti" 
legislation  arc  happily  not  among  the  probable  dilTicullics  altbf 
immediate  future.  The  stntemeut  may  sound  a  bold  one;  W 
the  political  cftlmt  of  Ireland,  though  they  naturally  attract  Im 
attention,  are  scarcely  less  rcinnrknblr  than  her  11011111^  U 
under  the  stimulant  of  polittCAl  passion  Ireland  becomes  the  D>u! 
turbulent  of  countries,  she  can  be  of  all  cnuntneg  the  most  onlclj 
when  the  period  of  agitation  has  possMl,  To  Knglish  mimlili' 
Rebellion  uf  IT'JtJ,  the  struggle  for  Catholic  Kmancipaiioo,  tl:' 
Repeal  Agitation  of  O'Connell,  the  Young  Ireland  movcBeCi 
and  the  Land  War  of  our  own  day,  are  apt  to  stand  u  M 
epitome  of  Irish  history  for  the  pait  hundred  years.  Hut  il  r* 
forgotten  that  for  twenty  years  from  the  Union,  and  for  IIMI^ 
OS  many  from  1848,  profound  tiuiet  in  general  prevailed,  tbt 
truth  is  that  even  the  Irish  genius  for  politics  is  uneqiul,  ■>  * 
rule,  to  mure  than  one  agitation  in  a  generation,  and  the  wanM> 
of  experience  combines  with  the  actual  weokncsa  of  Irult  psif* 
and  the  probabilities  of  the  case  to  promise  nn  era  of  peso  i^ 
least  as  long  as  the  legal  term  of  the  present  Parliament. 

A  second  and  equally  favourable  omen  of  success  ro-etis" 
with   the   jwacvfulneis  of  Ireland    to   give   encoaragemeol  l^ 
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Enffland't  Oj/pertunily  in  Ireland. 

'Miotsten.  W«  hnrc  nlludiK!  alrcwty  to  llio  unwiintcHl  oplimiim 
whicb  at  present  ptL'vnili  in  the  ciiuntrji',  and  wliich  it  bj  no 
tnranc  confint-d  to  the  classes  attached  to  ibe  Union.  Tlic 
pn?v*lence  of  a  levired  confidence,  a  {>cneTaI  s«itBe  that  a 
pETtod  of  prospcritv  und  progress  has  arrived  which  will  of 
itself  aid  large!)'  in  producinj;  the  brnofils  it  anticipates,  will  be 
denied    by  no  ono  who  for  the  last  sis  months  has  followed 

itbe  moTcmcnu  of  Irish  opinion.  An  ntmosphrrc  of  ciprctancjr 
t«  ererTwhcrc  apparent,  inilicalivi-  of  ihr  belief  that  conditions 
arc  now  prrsi^nt  more  favourabk-  to  a  largomindml  endeavour 
to  dcvclope  the  material  [L-sources  and  elevate  the  S4H^ial  wel* 
tare  of  Ireland  than  anv  that  have  been  witnessed  since  the  Act 
of  Union  was  passed.  N'o  doubt  the  drawbatks  to  sucb  a 
lively  expectancy  are  sometimes  as  conspicuous  as  its  advantages. 
Bst  just  DOW  thev  arc  hardly  so.  Belief  in  the  ability  and 
imre  of  her  rulers  to  promote  her  general  well-being  will 
ft  far  towanls  ensuring  suct^ess  for  the  meaturrs  tlicy  may  lake 
totStct  it.  I'or  the  sjiiril  now  abroad  i%  something  more  than 
atcote  of  favours  to  come,  in  a  satitfied  .issurance  that  ICnglisb 
aaney  b  going  lu  be  poured  into  the  counirv.  It  is  happily  a 
a^iiit,  as  we  bare  said,  as  much  of  helpfulness  as  of  hopefulnen. 

I'Tbe  period  of  the  parliamentary  recess  has  furnished  re- 
Kisrkablc  instances  not  only  of  tlio  desire  for  improvement^  but 
«!■  readiness  to  participate  in  a  serious  endeavour  to  promote 
A.  For  the  first  time  in  the  present  generation  at  least  a 
^nving  fur  social  progress,  a  desire  to  promnte  the  permanent 
""velfare  of  the  country,  is  proving  stronger  th.-tn  thnsc  b.irriers  of 
^olilicnl  and  religious  antipathy,  jealousy,  and  suspicion  whicb 
nve  long  stood  in  the  way  of  an  uniteil  Ireland. 

That  premature  or  visionary  schemes  are  mixed  op  with 
Bwe  practical  proposals  is  only  what  might  be  expected.  Bat 
tbe  reolilation  of  the  former  need  not  delay  the  ailoption  of  the 
faoer.  In  all  movrmrntK  of  ideas  much  that  is  ill-^ronsidrred, 
laKifnl,  and  even  impossible,  is  sure  to  bo  mingled  with  what  Ii 
ORfnl  and  expcdieiiL  The  '  crank,'  the  '  faddist,'  anil  the  inter- 
Med  promoter  of  selfish  schemes  presented  in  the  guise  of 
ptblic  improvements  find  a  golden  opportunity  for  cr}ing  up 
ibdr  Dottroms,  and  the  multiplicity  of  suggestions  must  be  bcwil- 
ieriftg  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  sift  them.  It  is  not  difficult 
Ii  imagine  the  Chief  Secretary,  as  he  sits  in  Dublin  Castle 
odcaToaring  to  s<-parate  the  grain  from  the  cha^,  esprctting 
a  ibe  same  words  the  same  weariness  which  Swift  experienced] 
niore  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  :— 

'I  en  veu7  of  so  utauy  abortive  projects  for  tlie  udTaoc«ment  of 
bhle ;  ut  ao  toaiij  crude  prO]iuMiIii  la  lettid^  sent  to  me  frvm  nnkn 
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lianils ;  of  no  mnny  mntrndirtory  spooulatinns  aboDt  raidng  or 
siiUuu){  the  Tolne  of  gold  or  silver.  I  am  not  iu  tbo  l«Mt  aorrj  In 
hear  of  grcftt  numbers  goiog  to  Am«ricft,  nlthongh  very  much  for  tfao 
causes  thut  drive  tlicm  from  us,  einco  the  uncon  I  rolled  maziiB  timt 
*'  poopki  are  the  ric]i«»  of  a  oatioti "  is  no  maxim  hero  undttr  our 
circtiustnDceB :  wo  havo  noitbcr  manufactures  to  entplojr  them  ftbouti 
nor  food  to  support  tbem.' 

If  tlir  forrgding  ncinlvai*  of  the  eiltting  iitunlion  in  IrM. 
bt;  at  nil  arcurarir,  it  is  plain  that  we  hare  (o  deal  witti 
nluuiion  of  the  utmost  ilelicacv.  whidi  rnlls  fur  tlic  ni' 
prudent  and  _iet  the  mo*t  tvmpalbctic  atutetmanthip.  The 
j'oung  and  lender  plant  of  unitjr  mav  eaailv  be  rhillF^I  bj  the 
frost  of  Enjjliih  imlilfrrcncp  or  neglect.  The  witlful  yenming 
for  rest  from  tlie  riitit  itrife  of  the  last  fifteen  years  may  as 
eniily  lie  dix<nuraged,  and  rlinnged  to  the  dull  drspnir  that  nay 
herald  an  angrier  diKontent.  Belief  in  the  will  and  capaeitr 
of  the  Government  to  footer  the  development  of  the  countrj  may 
gire  way  lo  the  old  disdain  of  Saxon  methods  which  is  never 
far  removed  from  an  active  ctTort  lo  thwart  them-  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  utmost  consequence  that  there  should  be  no  avoidable 
delay  in  giving  effect  to  the  policy  defined  by  Mr.  Gerntd  Balfour 
in  that  part  of  tlx-  paxxage  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article 
which  we  have  ventured  to  italicise,  ns  indicating  tlie  ttue 
corner-stone  of  that  edifice  of  prosperity  whidi  Unionists  desire 
vnd  expect  to  see  reared  in  Ireland.  In  doing  so  it  cannot,  of 
course,  be  forgotten  that  the  Government  is  equally  pledged  to 
legislation  of  a  more  familiar  kind,  and  that  Parliament  will  he 
railed  on  to  deal  to  some  extent  in  the  coming  session  with 
both  the  land  nnd  the  education  questions.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, it  ought  to  be  piixstble  to  fulfil  all  legitimate  expectations 
in  these  directions,  without  raising  in  an  acute  form  those  great 
agrarian  and  denominational  controversies  which  as  yet,  we 
ifcar.  can  hardly  he  divorced  from  the  prejudices  of  lung-standing 
animosities,  political  and  religious.  The  prohtemi  which  the 
Gorrrnmcnt  have  undertaken  to  deal  with  immediatelr  are 
limited  in  their  scope,  and  nerd  not  be  enlarged.  As  regards 
the  Land  Hill,  no  great  difficulty  should  be  found  tn  arranging 
for  such  a  modification  of  Mr.  Morley's  mpftsurc  of  IS95  as 
•will  satisfy  the  fulr  claims  of  the  tenants  and  the  juttire  of  tbe 
case.  Large  deuiaiids  for  a  measure  of  compulsory  tale  hitee 
iodeed  been  put  forward,  but  the»e  are  the  effect  uf  the  unsatic 
factory  working  of  the  Land  Putcliase  Acts  rather  than  of 
nny  general  dissalisfaciion  with  the  principle  on  which  they 
are  based,  and  a  lubrication  of  its  loo  complex  machinery  is 
Jill  that  is  require<l   to  rnnblr  Mr.    Balfour's    Act    of  1890  lo 
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(>pcrat«  smootblj'  and  extcuitivelj'.  When  Ike  fund*  provided 
bv  ibal  great  coactmeni  have  been  exhausted,  it  will  be  time 
UKKigh  lo  contidcr  what  aiepg  mny  rcniam  to  be  lakea  lu 
ciitnfdrlr  thi^ojMration  ">1  crcaiiiign  pc.tsnnt  |>T<>prietary.  With 
rcsp«r{  to  rleinrntnry  ralucatioii,  tli«  prcei'iit  Government  it 
id  a  much  Iwttcr  pii»iti<m  thnn  the  Intt  to  tlcsl  with  tbn 
diAcultv  of  (he  Christian  Hniibers  i>eh(ioI».  As  l«r  the;  dcmauil 
o(  the  Koman  Cnlbiilic  bientrchjr  for  the  creation  and  endow- 
tBcni  of  a  Catholic  Uoiversil}',  the  Government  may  fairlv  be 
rscu*ed  frwm  calling  the  attention  of  I'arliament  to  such  a  pro- 
position, until  those  who  look  for  it  have  arrived  at  some  agree- 
ment aa  to  the  form  which  it  ought  to  take.  With  tbeM*  large 
({untton*  out  of  the  way,  the  Torn)  is  clear,  and  tbould  be 
kept  su,  for  thox:  remrtlial  mniunrps  which  arc  neccuary  txi 
tbe  fulfilment  of  Ministerial  pledge*,  and  eisentini  to  the  per- 
manent ptuiperity  of  Ireland. 

In  reconuneodin);  the  promotion  of  the  industrial  and  mate- 
rial development  of  Ireland  we  cannot  too  empbstically  state 
oui'  belief  that  the  means  lo  this  end  do  not  lie  in  the  mere 
Baked  applicntion  of  (be  vaunted  principle  of  equality  of  treat- 
BKot  na  between  the  Three  Kingdoms.  Equality  of  treatment  ia 
net  justice  t4>  Ireland  jf  it  only  meant  the  same  trcMtncnt ;  for 
that  is  not  trtK  e(|uality  which  is  applied  with  procrustean 
■ndiderenee  to  objects  essentinlly  dixximilar.  'I'o  sutrtmid  at  all, 
equality  uf  ireatim-nt  must  be  accompanied  by  an  endeavour 
to  produce  as  close  an  approximutioa  of  conditions  as  tbe 
taoorable  disparities  prescribed  by  Nature  will  allow.  In  the 
■ieAiing*  of  A  rich  country  with  a  poor  one,  generosity  i« 
iBvalvcil  in  the  Idea  of  justice.  It  will  be  objected  at  once  time 
this  odIt  axscrU  n  truism,  and  that  the  legitimacy  of  the  prin- 
ciple as  applied  to  Irc-lnnil  has  been  often  admittctl.  Hut  thimgb 
tke  ptinciple  kas  btren  constnntiv  enforced  and  illustrated  by 
botb  political  parties,  the  cxpl■tieno^  of  balf  a  century  hoi 
|«Qved  that  justice  to  Ireland  does  not  consist  simply  in  tbe 
application  west  of  St.  (ieorge's  Channel  of  the  political  and 
economic  doctrines  successfully  applied  in  Great  Britain,  erea 
if  tempered  by  eleemosynary  largesse.  The  admission  of 
ItsUikI  to  further  political  privjlceei  ha*  not  produced  political 
oonientmeDt,  and  the  aridities  ol  Whig  economists  moistened 
with  doles  hare  not  effectively  advanced  her  mnlcrinl  prosperity. 
Tbeae  latter,  it  may  be  hoped,  have  been  Itnally  abandoned  by 
tbeit  authors;  ami  bronil-mindcd  propos.-kU  for  the  development 
»i  Iliah  resources.  In  the  mode  best  suited  to  Irish  conditions, 
ibeuld  no  lunKer  be  encounlered  bv  ibe  old  shibboleths. 

For  in  dc»linf  with  Ireland  it  is  hardly  enough  lo  tcmcmber 
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that  tbe  country  i«  Msentinlly  difTereDt  from  Great  Btitiuo  Id 
natural  resources  and  in  its  material  and  ||:eoi:rapkical  cooilitioiit,  ^ 
or  tbat,  as  Mr.  Lccky  has  wvll  said,  the  sprinK*  of  spontaiK^titfl 
enetf^y  are  much  weaker  in  Irirlnnd  llinit  in  Knj;li)nd.  It  nuM 
nl«o  be  rr4rogni«cd  ai  rcnx) liable  that  Ir<^lam)  should  be  cuui- 
prnsnlc^l  (or  such  ineouiilities  as  are  directlv  traceable  lo  lUr 
errors  of  her  hisior}'.  To  insist  on  the  invioUbililv  of  ectiiximic 
lavri,  in  a  country  which  has  be«n  tbe  scene  of  a  viulc: 
and  coercire  breach  of  their  most  fundamental  principkl,  i 
neither  justice  nor  consistency.  We  have  no  •^mmtliy,  * , 
need  hardly  s«y,  with  tbe  exCravnjrances  of  (hose  who  toA  ia 
the  restrii-tinns  placiil  on  lilth  commerce  nnd  the  dpstruelioft 
of  her  woollen  trade,  the  sole  or  cren  prime  cauae  »(  i 
industrial  backwntdness  of  Ireland;  nor,  remeinhering  lio«  llir 
commercial  theories  in  vogue  two  centuries  ago  differed  from  lb* 
economic  philosophy  of  to-day,  can  tbe  criminal  indictnmU 
bronffht  against  England  in  respect  of  thes«  resiriclioet  \it 
sufttsinnl  wilh  nny  show  of  justice.  Rut  that  Ireland  loffcitda 
civil  wning,  for  which  she  is  entitled  to  icntonnblc  li^maf^ 
must,  we  think,  be  allowed.  And  thou:  dam.-iges  are  )lil' 
un|taid.  It  is  indeed  happily  true  that,  throughout  the  preKOl 
century,  the  equality  ot  the  Three  Kingdoms  in  respect  w 
their  fiscal  system  and  the  conditions  of  »>minercial  entetpnv 
has  been  absolute.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  the  rcstnc- 
tions  which  prevailed  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  i"1 
seriously  retarded  Irish  progress  in  the  industrial  race,  and  ilu' 
Ibey  lelt  Ireland,  save  for  tbe  one  depariinent  of  her  imluitiWt 
which  was  almost  continuously  encouraged,  unable  to  piufU*' 
she  might  otherwise  have  done,  by  the  facilities  for  indnilrial 
development  which  were  offered  her  by  mechanical  invealini* 
and  impioved  locomotion. 

The    foregoing    considerations   sufficiently   esliihlish   in  oet 
judgment  ihc  postulate  with  which  we  started,  that  ohli|;si>"i* 
arising  cut  of  the  common  history  of  the  two  countries  cobI"*' 
with  due  rrgnrd  for  her  own  intcieits  and   that  of  tbe  I'JliI|>'' 
to  impoM!  on   the  predomlnnnl   partner    the    duty  of   utiltlfG 
immediately    and    ellectively    the    opportunity    which    is  V>* 
presented.     What,  then,  are  the  measures  which  nre  rrquii^l " 
place  tbe  material   welfare  of  Ireland  on  a  firm  and  dors^ 
basis,  and  hon- are  these  obligations  lo   he  met?     Perhaps  (^ 
feature  which  mutt  he  kept  most  constantly  and  ptomioent') 
in   view   in   any  proposals  for  the  dcvrlopment  of  the  naior*" 
resources  of  Ireland  is  the  almost  purely  agticultural  cbar*^ 
of  tbe  country.     Setting  aside  Belfast  and  tbe  lincn-pmduci"* 
COtinties  of  L  liter,  which  are  outside  the  problem  wc  are  deali  *** 
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with,  then  U  no  part  of  the  Uland  in  whicb  noa-agricultural 

indosirie*  as»u(D«  sufiicUat  imporunce  lu  ^i^^  it  th«  cliaracicr 

of  a  manaf&cturing  district.     In  IttlU  the  total  tntcablc  valun- 

tion  of  Ireland  was  rou^bly  14,000,000/.,  of  which  no  less  thaa 

10,000,0<X>/.,  or  more  than  two-thinlB,  rcpmcnt«rl  thn  vAluntJoa  i 

of  agricultuml  holi]ing«.      Kvvn  whrrt-  imlutlricc  of  lonie  actual) 

roognttuilt?  iini)  jct  grentcr  poti-nlinl  vnlui-  aro  found,  thev  can 

scarcely  W  said  to  xIiuh)   hy  ikcmsrilves.     Omitting  ajfricullure, 

it  is  probable  that  in  th<?  nmih  and  w«'tt  of  Irvland  the  fishing 

industry  gives  emplovment  to  a  greater  number  of  hands  than 

any  other  induatry.    Vet  a  Royal  CoBunisiion  has  rrporled  that 

of  19,000  persons  cn^agMl  in  the  sca-iishetics  in  1887,  not  more 

iban  4,000  coald  Ik  described  as  csdusivcly  occupied  with  tbal 

eraploymrnt.     Th<-  mnnining  three- fourths  are  tlit!  amphibious 

iMxapien  of  small  agricultuml  hiililiiigs  uluiiy  the  sca-cua&t,  who 

are  also  the  pruprietuts  of  small  curragbx  or  fishing-boats,  and 

who  eke  out  the  souity  pnrceeds  uf  a  farm  which  does  not  sappoit 

ihero  by  the  earning*  of  a  precarious  industry  which  they  only 

Inlf  Doderttand,     It  is  obvious  that  this  circumstance  imposes 

inpnrtant   limitAiiunt  on   any  projects  of  amelioration  whic:h 

cuoot  judiciously  Ix;  orerstepprd.     Oiring  to  the  universality 

(f  o^cnlture  as  the  mi-ntis  cif  livelihood,  the  development  of 

Ibe  poorer  districts,  where  the  need  of  other  industries  is  most 

IHtfCan  only  be  very  gradual,  and  must  be  confined  for  the 

present  to  an  attempt  to  occupy  usefully  (he  time  and  the  hands 

ilui   can    be    spared    from    the   farm.     If  indusirips  aro  to  bo 

pJantetl  and  fostered  among  the  jicople,  it  must  be  mainly  by 

'^Qcouraging  those  home  employments  which    ran  be  puniuwl 

*a  adjuncts  to  the    normal    means    of    livelihood.     Ambitious 

^Uenpts  to  substitute  the  factory  for  the  farm  are  certain    to 

'%il,  and  the  manufactures  of  Southern  Ireland  must  tw  confined 

almost  literally  to  the  products  uf  what  Bishop  Berkeley  finely 

^^Is  *tbat  wonderful  machine,  the  hand.' 

Thus  limited,  the  problem  before  the  Govemmont  divides 
Naturally  into  two  bmnches.  How  is  the  industry  of  agri- 
^ultnrc,  which  must  ever  be  Ireland's  main  dependence,  to  b« 
*>iadn  more  pnifilnble?  By  what  means  are  the  subsidiary 
^ad  cognate  industries  allied  to  or  compatible  with  the  pursuit 
*>t  agricaltore  to  be  planted  and  encouraged  ?  The  nrtl  of 
*lu*e  great  questions  is  involved,  of  course,  in  its  largest 
bearings,  in  the  yet  grarer  difficulty  which  is  pressing  for  tho 
attention  of  our  statesmen  in  England  even  more  than  in 
ItclAod;  and  it  may  be  convenient,  before  we  enter  on  it,  to 
Qote  what  has  already  been  done  by  public  and  private  efToii 
fowartls   the    development    of   tlic    minor    industries,    and    lii« , 
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(le^Te«  ofcDCOtiragoinent  which  experience  lends  (o  tbe  belief 
thai  ihey  con  be  succetsfully  tlimuliitecl.  Such  experience  has 
been  aJTonled  in  recent  vearv  bj'  the  operations  of  iwo  bodies, 
one  private  «nd  (he  other  public,  which  have  fjivcn  sprci»l 
attention  to  the  homo  industries  of  IrcUnd.  Thn  degree  of 
succeu  which  bsc  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  lodustries 
Association  and  the  Congested  Districts  Hoard  is  n  liopvful 
aogur)'  of  the  fmilfulnt-M  of  n  policy  which  will  seek  to  work 
oai  the  mnterial  regi^ni-ration  of  Ireland  through  the  orgaoizatioi^H 
of  her  industrial  resources.  ^| 

The  Irish  Industries  Association  was  incorporaled  in  ISifi  to 
organize  the  home  industries  of  Ireland.  Its  object  is  to  brin^ 
Ihc  various  centres  of  the«e  industries  into  commnnic«tion  with 
one  another  ;  to  improve  the  designs  used  by  the  workers  in 
them,  and  to  aid  in  securing'  n  spenly  market  for  titeir  pnxlucts. 
ISoth  the  laci-  and  the  wonlliMi  homespun  industries,  with  which 
the  Association  has  been  chietW  concerneii,  have  long  been 
identified  with  Ireland ;  but  though  never  lo«i,  they  have 
been  cultivated  only  spasmodically,  and  rarely  with  substantial 
malts.  The  Industries  Association  found  the  lacv-makin^ 
industry  in  a  very  critical  condition.  Its  decline  was  the 
almost  inevitable  result  of  the  conditions  nndirr  which  it  was 
conducted.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  cottage  industry, 
carried  on  without  skilled  supervision,  anil  with  no  more 
training  of  young  hands  than  the  mother  of  a  humble  family 
can  find  time  to  bestow  on  her  daughter*,  most  deteriorate 
with  each  generation  in  the  quality  of  the  workmanship,  and 
must  tack  almost  absolutely  that  prime  necessity  of  every 
industry  and  art,  novelty  or  originality  of  design.  For  lack  of 
efficient  instrvcrtion  and  offcclive  design,  Irish  lace,  even  in 
(he  best  districts,  had  all  hut  reached  so  low  a  level  as  to 
lose  its  market  value.  The  Industries  Assoination  came  lo  the 
rescue  jtut  in  time  to  avert  its  final  ruin.  Through  ilseflortsl 
chief  centres  of  tbe  industry  have  been  given  the  advanlngci 
systematic  instruction,  and  provided  with  fresh  designs.  A 
more  important  service  has  been  the  revival  of  a  market 
the  lace,  which  enabled  the  Association  in  1894  to  remit  at 
much  as  ^,000/.  to  the  workers  in  the  country.  The  sum  is  nnt 
tt  very  gn'M  one,  hut  it  proves  that  much  ctin  be  done  in  i 
brief  spu;e  to  make  a  cottage  industry  profitable  to  those  wbo 
pursue  it;  and  the  fact  that  th^^e-fDurths  of  the  lace  (ind*  iti 
way  from  the  Irish  cabin  in  which  it  is  executed,  t4i  th« 
milliners  of  Paris,  testifies  to  the  taste  and  skill  which 
brought  to  bear  on  Its  production. 

Another  cottage  industry  baa  given  promise,  under  the  foste' 
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of  the  Association,  of  yM  cnut^r  possibilitiea.  Thtt 
lbs  wearing  imlusiry  of  the  \V«t  has  a  future  before  it,  pros- 
prrrnu*  enough  to  rflVot  «  mntorial  improTpmcnt  in  the  welfare 
(if  Doneg«]  nm)  Mayo,  hn*  Ix^n  »hunilnnlly  provnl  by  thn  joint 
experience  of  tbi!  liKluvtries  Association  and  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  in  the  last  two  years.  The  band-weiaving  by 
which  the  cottiers  of  the  North-west  have  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  addint^  to  the  inadecjuate  produce  of  their  farms  is  a  purely 
■oral  tndnftry.  In  almost  (rverr  case  the  raw  material  as  well 
OS  thr  Inbour  comes  from  thp  farm.  The  wool  is  (tie  produce 
at  the  cottier's  sheep,  sheared  by  himself  j  the  washing,  carding, 
and  spinning  are  done  by  members  of  his  family,  and  in  Donegal 
the  (lyes  are  exlrncleal  fn>m  tlm  Iirben  of  the  native  rocks. 
But  Ihongh  a  liicht,  flexible,  and  durable  cloth  was  thus  jiro- 
daced  in  the  cabins  of  the  West,  the  problera  of  securing  a 
market  for  his  stuff  proved  loo  knotty  for  the  peasant  to  solve; 
and,  as  with  the  Ince  inilusirr,  his  produce  has  suffered  from 
want  of  proper  instruction  and  originality  of  design.  Those 
defects  and  drawbacks  the  indnstriea  Astocialion  and  Con- 
gested nistricts  Board  have  set  themselves  to  remedy,  the 
biter  by  placing  improve<]  appliances  within  easy  reach  of 
the  weavers,  and  the  fonner  b?  providing  an  (-(rM'tivp  system 
of  instruction  ^nd  ins|HN*tinn,  and  by  cn^iing  a  market  for 
inrh  homespun  as  nmin  up  to  the  standard  of  excellent 
which  competition  demands.  At  Anlara,  the  chief  mart  for 
die  South  Donegal  homespun,  clutb  to  the  value  of  close  on 
2,000/.  was  sold  through  the  Association  alone  in  the  Utier 
half  of  1894;  and  prices  have  increased  in  the  past  eighteen 
Bioalhs  by  from  3d.  to  bd.  per  >ard,  the  demand  .it  present  being 
ranch  greater  than  the  supply.  ThouRh  stow  at  first  to  admit 
the  desirabitilr  of  new  inelhods,  the  l!)onegal  peasant  has  been 
indneed  to  re<;ognis)!  the  superiority  of  the  new  looms  to  the  old, 
and  to  see  that,  with  new  patterns  and  inoro  care,  he  c;an  tarn 
oat  m  better  and  ini>re  attractive  <;loth,  sacb  as  can  find  a  ready 
market  both  in  Kngland  and  America.  5M)gTwat  is  the  aptitude 
sbowa  by  the  poupie  for  the  cloth  manufacture,  that  industries 
sttrted  in  IfiH)  by  Sisters  of  Charity  for  (he  relief  of  distress 
bare  within  five  years,  by  the  aid  of  loans  and  capitation  grants 
fmn  the  Congested  Districts  Boartl,  developed  into  thriving 
Woollen  factories  ;  and  at  Foxford  a  prosperous  indnsiry  capabia 
of  alTonling  rmptoyment  to  150  hands  has  been  established  in 
nne  of  tbe  piNtrest  am)  most  congested  ditlricts  in  Ireland. 

Stlch  results  as  these  afford  sufficient  testimony  to  the  indus- 
tiisl  pinsibiliiies  of  ibe  West  of  Ireland  ;  but  though  the  system 
tbastnsDccesifully  applinl  has  h«-n  eitcndetl  to  other  cottage 
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industrUs,  its  operation  has  been  limicv^l  lo  the  poorest  parts  of 
Connnupht  ami  Munscrr.  Thi-rc  is  no  reason  why  the  sprr^ 
of  tn<luttnnl  nctivilT  xhnulil  thus  he  conrinnd.  The  mcthiKls 
of  organixation  we  have  Ix^t-n  lU-smbiii^,  atlmirably  as  tliev 
hare  succeedi-d  so  far,  cait  hardly  he  nppHi;^  on  a  large  scale. 
The  funds  of  a  purely  voluntary  society  like  the  Industries 
Aaaociation  are  necessarily  limiied,  and  the  lesourcei  of  the 
CoDlieMed  Districts  Board  have  already  been  found  altogether 
inadequntc  to  its  multifarious  duties,  of  which  that  of  aidinj; 
stniggling  industries  is  but  a  stnall  part.  If  industries  are  to 
be  etlablishrd  in  rural  Ireland,  an  elective  system  of  industrial 
nlucalion  is  rstvntial.  As  yet  non4:  exists.  That  it  should  be  i 
so  is  a  somewhat  welanchnly  and  disappointing  outcome  of| 
the  lime,  the  thought,  and  the  public;  money  which  hare  beeu 
lavished  on  education  in  Ireland.  But  unluckily  the  money 
has  for  the  most  part  been  devoted  to  a  system  which  has 
ignored  or  neglected  the  primary  wants  of  the  children  cnirastcd 
to  its  training. 

Kxcetlently  adapted  as  is  the  system  of  the  Nationai  Board 
Schools  for  imparting  the  literary  education  at  which  it  almost 
exclusively  aims,  it  has  only  given    Itvland  clerks  where  she 
wanted    anisans,    and    supplied    her    with    village    ]H>liticians 
when  she  needed  skilful  tillers    of  the    field.      The  National 
Schools  torn   out  every  year  material  enough  lo  fill  capably 
every    vacant    desk    in    the    mercantile    offices    of    the    Three 
Kingdoms   and   the  lower    grades  of  the  Civil  Service;  they  ^^ 
scuudy  pnHluec  manual  skill  enough  to  provide  the  labour  for  ^M 
a  single  laWiiry.     The  children   are  taught  everything  but  the  ^^ 
use  of  their  hands,  and  the  result  is  what  might  naturally  be 
expected.     Children   who   know   nothing  of  industries   cannot 
succeed  in  industrial  life.    .Nor  is  it  their  ambition  so  to  succeed,  ^y 
The  purely  literary  education  they  receive  imbues  them  in  maDV  ^H 
cases  with  disdain  for  the  work  of  the  bands  ;  and  the  conse-  ^^ 
quence*  arc  disastrous,  for  there  is  not  room  in  Ireland  for  the 
huok-lcnrniog  of  the    National  Board  pupils.     Attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  Board  to  remeily  this  state  of  things,  but  with 
very  moderate  success.     It   has  not  yet    been    proved   thai  its 
agricultural  schools  are  of  much  real  value  in  teaching  practical 
agriculture,  while  its  efforts  in  other  directions  have  not  been 
more   successful.      *  Handicrafts   for    buys,'   according   to   the 
testimony  of  the  Board  itself  in  its  latest  report,  '  have  not  been 
taken  up  to  any  material  extent  throughout  the  country  as  a 
branch  of  school  work ' ;  a  result  which  is  not  surprising,  when 
the  teacher  is  ohligrd  lo  provide  at  his  own  risk  the  raw  materials 
for  technical   instruction.      Such   ciTcctive   help  as   the    Board 
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Inula  to  indutlriat  or  Icrhnical  ciluciilinn  is  vicarious.  Inking 
tlie  form  ol'  grunts  in  aid  of  qunliflril  induttrial  teachers  for 
caovcDt  (cIiDoU.  Tlie  buiintits  of  induttrini  education  has 
never  been  seriously  taken  up  hj  tbe  Board,  and  hits  been  a 
mere  adjunct  to  tbe  literary  education  so  elliciently  imparted. 
Ilie  failure  of  the  Board  system  lias  only  been  partly  com- 
pcniAted  by  tbe  remarkable  success  wtiicb  b»  attended 
indntrial  leacbiti);  bv  institutions  iVom  which  lets  was  to  Iw 
■Xpectnl.  It  is  to  the  ImtusirinI  Schools  for  her  street  Arabs 
and  waifs,  and  to  the  Keformntorie*  for  her  juvenile  criminal*, 
that  Irelant)  mainly  owes  whatever  measure  of  lechnicjil  educa- 
tion she  prwsetses ;  and  there  i*  surely  something  wrong  in  an 
vduratiiinal  system  under  which  it  is  only  fn>in  criminals  and 
pMup<^rs  that  the  iiulustri^tl  clast<rs  can  be  recruited. 

That  the  prosperity  oT  the  labouring  classes,  not  only  in  tbe 
]KK}rer  districts  of  ilie  West,  but  throughout  the  country,  could 
be  materially  imnrovcil  by  an  efficient  system  of  education  in 
handicrafts  and  home  industries,  eannol  he  questioned.  The 
success  which  has  attended  the  Industries  Association,  the 
Connsted  Districts  itoard,  the  Industriul  Scbonis,  and  several 
«if  iDC  Ctmvent  and  Christian  Brothers  Schools,  sii^ctently 
^attests  the  fact.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the  like  success 
should  not  attend  like  efTorts  on  a  lar^r  scale.  We  cannot 
too  emphatically  asterl  our  belief  that,  until  the  importance  of 
industrial  education  is  rccognisetl  by  the  State  as  equal  to  that 
of  purely  literarv  instruction,  the  best  efforts  to  foster  Irish 
intlustries  must  often  end  in  failure  and  disappoint  men  c. 

But  it  is  in  the  great  industry  of  agricutlurr  that  the  nec<I  of 
education  and  orgnnixation  is  most  felt.  It  would  be  travelling 
too  far  afield  to  discuss  the  ]>ossible  remedies  for  tbe  long- 
wevailing  depression  under  which  in  Ireland,  lu  in  Great 
Britain,  that  ^reat  industry  has  so  long  suffered,  Irish  interests 
are  in  this  respect  bound  up  with  those  of  Kngland,  and  she 
must  look  for  improvement  in  her  economic  conditions  to 
proceste*  that,  under  the  existing  commercial  policy  of  the 
oiuntry,  even  the  most  paternal  Government  can  do  little  to 
influence.  Tbe  recognition  of  this  truth  forms  the  basis  and 
animating  motive  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
Society,  n  Iwdy  mainly  composed  of  the  farming  classes,  which 
has  in  a  comparatively  brief  period  succeeded  in  doing  whui 
in  Ireland  has  often  been  of  all  things  most  difficult.  It 
hu  united  for  a  common  object  men  of  opposite  creeds  and 
politics,  and  embrared  within  its  ranks  representatives  of 
every  grade  of  the  agricultural  community.  VVe  have  spoken 
of  tbe  spread  of  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  at  well  as  of  hopefulness 
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In  Irelurul;  and  ibe  ftUtenieDt  ia  »urely  juttiG«d  by  tills  (aci       , 
ainon(t  otben,  tlint  n  society,  staTting  with  lh«  propasitiun  tba^^H 
ibe  Irish  larmcr  idubI  work  out  his  own  salvation,  and  witb  UiA^H 
declared  oI>j«ct  of  tcncliin^  him  'that  bv  hi*  uvrn  intelligence, 
rnvigy,  and  will  \ic  oan  dn  fur  liitnudf  what  nFilhrr  tinvcmmcnt  ^J 
nor  any  ouUidc  |iiiw«r  can  do  for  him,'  ha>  taken  Cum  rmit  >n^| 
the  South    of   Ireland.     Th«    chief   iuciruinvni   by  which  this^^ 
organization  seeks  to  improve  the  condition  of  Irish  afcricullurv 
is  by  ibe  promotion  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  co-uperatiun 
as  applied  to  farming  industries.     The  co-operative  system  has, 
in   more   than    one    Kuropenn    countTy>    produrvd    astonishing 
reiults;    and   has,  for  instance,  enabled    Denmark  to  outstrip, 
Ireland  in  the  prtiduvtion  of  tlic  very  cum  modi  tie*  in  respect  ofl 
which  thu  latter  once  held  an  um|Ue*lionr<l  supremacy  in  thai 
Knglish  mai'kcu.     It  is  clatined  b\  the  President  of  the  Society.J 
Mr.  Horace  Plunkelt,  M.P.,  thai  its  members  have  lienefit«d 
largely  bv  its  action,  and  the  or^-aniitation  is  daily  gTowin^i^  in 
power.      Whether  it  will    be  strong  enough    to  resist   adverse 
influences — its  cflTorU  to  eliminate  ibo  profit  of  the  middlcmaQ 
has  provoked  some  hostility  from  the  small  traders  in  country 
towns — it    is    perhaps    premature  ^>    pn-ilict.     But   as    It    hat 
obtained  the  active  help  uf  Members  of  P;irlinment  of  opposite 
views,   it  may   be   hoped  that   the  Society    will  not  be  killed, 
like  too  many  otlver  loovenients,  by  the  frost  of  politics,  and 
tltat  it  may  even  ripen,  as  its  founders  desire,  into  a  permaneul^ 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  representative  of  the  whole  country. 

Cut  while  it  ia  thus  happily  apparent  that  Irish  agriculturistaj 
UV  ablo   and    willing    to    help  themselves  it    is    not  on    that 
smoDDt  the  less,  bot  the  more,  incumlicnton  Ministers  lo  offer 
to  a  deprcsseil  industry  whatever  aid  ihey  tnay  prudently  afford. 
And  then!  is  one  demand   which   is  beiug  put  forward  with  a 
unanimity  so  ^ceiieral  us  to  desene  symputiietic  consideration, 
Thataji  agricultural  country  should  have  a  separate  B^iard  of 
Agriculture  is  not  an  unreasonable  claim ;   and   although   it 
would  be  foolish  to  suppose — recent  experience  in  England  has 
provided  a  lesson  l«  Ihc  contrary — that  the  e«lablishment  of  a 
department  will  <nire  any  of  the  moto  deeply-rooted  causes  oC^HJ 
depression,  lucli  ilifTiculties  as  an!  iranrablc  lo  the  defects  of  the^^ 
administrative  machine  ought  surely  to  be  removed.     In  Ireland, 
where,  even  more  tlian  in  England,  the  advice,  guidance,  and  ^^ 
authority  of  a  strongly  constituted  central   body  are  necHlcd,^! 
the  supervision  of  agriculture  is  divided  among  a  number  of^^ 
public  departments  of  varying  powers  and  sometimes  conQict- 
ing  interests.     Without  asserting    that    the  separate    functions 
exercised  by  the  IMvy  CouiKil,  the  Local  Gurcmmcnt  Uoani. 
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tbv  BoanI  of  Work*,  the  IrUb  Laiul  ComDiixion,  .-uid  the 
C:>>n^ited  Ditirict*  Board,  are  otherwUe  ttian  vfTicicoll^' 
diKharged,  it  is  manifpai  fram  thp  bare  eaumcTAtioD  of  Ibeie 
bodin  that  there  is  not,  in  Ibo  rrlation  of  the  8uto  in  Iietaod 
lo  the  f;re«tnt  of  Iritli  imltittric**,  that  unity  and  limplicil^  of 
ot^nnixAtion  vrhirh  it  ii  rvidcnilv  dt^irnlilr  to  rstnblisli.  The 
cnnccptioni  and  th«  inilintJrt  iif  *  t  alexin  a  nxhip  imnnot  n'cll  Ifc 
givMi  cHcct  to  through  a  Circumlocution  ufTiee ;  nnd  view 
(b«re  no  olher  object  lo  be  gained  ibaa  the  si  mill  ifi  cat  ion  of 
official  inacbinerv,  the  creation  of  a  conlraltied  lloartl  would 
plainly  be  expedient.  The  creation  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture, 
or,  as  we  shoald  prefer  to  call  it,  n  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Inidatiry,  supporird  n«  it  is  by  n  cnmrnsus  of  opinion,  both 
nractieal  and  poliii*-*!,  and  cndnnnd  by  every  section  of  the 
Irish  press,  is  however  still  more  desirable  for  the  help  whidi 
an  efficient  department  could  give  to  the  policy  uf  fostericg  ttu^ 
Industrie*  allied  lo  farming:.  What  u  really  retjuired  is  tltnt 
the  whole  of  rural  Ireland  sboulil  receive  «ucb  ayinpntltetit; 
and  inieliigent  supervision  as  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
^Ibtds  to  the  backward  districts  of  the  West.  Of  course  we  do 
not  mean  that  all  Ireland  it  >  congrslnl  district  or  that  it 
should  be  treated  as  such  ;  but  the  Congested  Districta  arc  not 
all  Ireland,  and  it  would  be  a  grave  error,  in  cnnsldrring  bow  U* 
improve  the  material  welfare  of  the  country,  to  attend  only  to 
the  special  needs  of  a  pari  of  the  island  which,  though  capable 
of  vast  improvement,  is  certainly  not  that  in  which  the  greatcist 
iddiiions  uiuy  be  made  to  the  sum  of  nalionxl  prosperitv. 

If  Great  Britain  has  as  yet  failed  to  ascertain  how  the  material 
iMOorcM  of  Ireland  may  boat  be  developed  and  made  available 
W  tbe  benefit  of  her  people,  it  has  not  been  for  lack  of  frequent 
iml  careful  enquiry.  While  in  ber  body  politic  she  has  cmlurod 
a  long  course  of  experimental  vivisect t'ln,  Ireland  has  been  the 
tuhject  of  e<|Ually  timtiimou*  invi-iiigalions  into  licr  inatt-rial 
•^iMliliot)  by  all  the  means  of  diagnosis  known  to  the  State. 
Tbt  perennial  poverty  of  the  country  has  been  the  constant 
Mbject  of  discussion.  Itoyal  Commissions  anti  Cummitt«e«  of 
■VHouse  of  Commona  without  number  have  been  appointed 
"  tbe  instance  of  successive  (lovernmcnts,  ascAch  fresh  evidence 
■i  the  barkwnrilness  of  the  country  lina  forced  itself  on  the 
lilmlion  ol  I'arii.-iinenl.  They  have,  all  of  ibein,  uiifortunntely 
bwn  much  more  successful  in  indicating  the  opulent  possibilities 
o|  die  land,  than  in  showing  bow  these  may  be  transformed  into 
falitiesL  They  have  remarked  on  tbe  extraordinary  natural 
filrititief  alTonlni  by  the  climate,  situation,  and  fertility  of 
IirUod,  and  they  have  invariably  proclaimed  their  inability  to 
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reconcile  Ibe  natural  wcnlth  o(  the  country  with  tbe  annatural 
poverty  of  hrr  people,  '  Mnn  trcms  ihc  onli,'  growth  that 
dnimllr*  hcrr-,'  i«  ihv  (IrpTi-uing  t-»ndu(i«n  whJcli  on«  (Itbws 
fTom  llic  nptimUl  tF«liiiii>ny  coiilaiittd  iit  the  reports  of  ihrse 
rnquiries,  from  (he  time  of  Sir  John  Ditvis  to  the  present  Hny. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  refer  in  detail  to  tbe  earlier  of  their 
nuinerous  enciuiries,  and  it  is  the  leu  necessary  because  innny 
«f  the  su^rgeations  resullint;  from  tbcm  hav«  been  eith«r  fulfilled 
by  lefjiilation  or  condemned  by  experience.  In  recent  years, 
faonerer,  the  material  condition  of  Ireland  has  been  the  subject 
of  three  separstt:  and  most  iniereslinjr  investigations.  Of  these, 
the  proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  presided  over  by  Sir  ICardley  Wilniot,  in  l^i:'5,  nndd 
of  (he  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education,  whicb^ 
reported  in  1884,  and  gave  special  oonsideration  to  the  case  of 
Ireland,  are  the  most  valuable  as  rvrcords  of  facts  and  evidence 
while  the  Royal  Commission  on  Irish  I'ublic  Works,  wbi< 
sat  in  1888,  is  the  most  important  for  the  practical  character 
its  suggestions.  Though  the  immmliate  tihjcrts  of  the  two 
enquiries  were  thus  separate  and  tudependent,  it  is  noticeable 
that  they  reached  conclusions  in  manj'  resfwcts  idcntica^^ 
Both  attest  the  defectiveness  of  the  agricultural  system  pursuej^^ 
in  Ireland,  and  attribute  it  to  the  absence  of  proper  menn* 
of  education  ;  both  emphasise  the  importance,  and  are  satislied 
of  the  feasibility,  of  promoting  handicrafts  and  home  industries 
in  the  manner  we  have  descrilx-d  ;  and  iMith,  it  is  remarkable 
to  note,  concur  in  indicating  as  the  inditpt^nsahle  condition 
prece4lenl  to  the  development  of  Irish  resiiui<^-s,  the  provision 
of  increased  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  products. 

The  testimony  to  thiseffecl  was  so  complete  that  one  of  the  fi 
acta  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Government,  on  taking  office  in  1S8 
was  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  enquire  in 
three  great  questions  directly  affecting  the  material  and  ind 
trial  development  of  Ireland.     These  were  the  condition  of  tbe 
Deep  Sea  fisheries.  Arterial  Drainage,  and  the  state  of  Irish 
Railways.     Tlie  Commission  charged  witli  tliis  threefold   task 
was  one  of  the  most  useful  that  has  ever  presented  a  report  to 
Her  Majesty.     Like  most  effective  Committees,  it  was  small  in 
number,  and  it  was  unbiassed  by  political  considerations;    at 
lens),  no  politician  sat  on  it.      It  was  presided  over  bv  the  late 
Sir  James    Allpori,    an    engineer   of  great   eminence    in    bis 
profession,    and  a    man    vf  much    practical    sagacity,    and    its 
conclusions  were   presented  in  a  report  of  unusual    power  and 
comprehensiveness.     Indeed  it  is  to  he  regretted   that  ft  Stat* 
paper  of  so  much  value,  summarising  with  so  much  lacidttT 
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•ach  TiiU  and  autburitative  inform ati on,  i*  not  Acoi'MibIc  in  any 
conrenient  form,  and  lin  embalmed  in  tb«  impn«ing  bat 
gloomy  and  forbiddinfr  tar«>pbas><i*  of  a  Illue^buok.  Tl>c 
cooclnsioni  at  nbicb  ibis  Commistion  arrived  are  worth., 
recalling,  and  c^n  be  bripfly  itatrd.  in  reference  to  ihe^ 
FisliL-ris*,  it  prnposM  an  rxppnditnrc  of  40l>.0'K)/.  for  ibe 
profiiion  of  b.trlxmr  workt,  Mnd  r(H>imtnfndiHl  thp  romiitutioa 
of  ao  effective  binn  fund  for  giving  ouiilAntM;  to  tbe  fiahin^ 
iDdMtrr.  Vl'itb  retpect  to  drainnjie,  it  devixetl  and  rrcom* 
mnndM  an  effeciire  and  workable  sy«i«m  of  iitterial  drainage  to 
be  carrir"l  out  by,  and  mainly  at  tbe  cojt  of,  tbe  localities 
interested,  but  a«si»tcd  and  controlled,  where  needful,  by  an 
exiemnl  State  niithorily.  Most  important  of  all,  it  recommended 
eoruidcrablr  nmr>ndments  of  the  law  relating  to  railvay  extcn- 
don  under  Imperial  am)  local  guarantees;  it  indicated  the  new 
lines  inont  needed  for  tbe  development  of  Commen;e,  and  the 
Goodilioo*  of  cun*tructton  eiventtal  to  their  aaeoesa;  and  it 
Kiaileppnainfar-reacbing  luggestiontfor  (be  better  ntanai;ement 
of  the  Irish  railway  system  whieb  it  deemed  to  be  itecentary 
in  tbe  interests  of  trade  and  commeree. 

The  principles  thus  iniisied  on  have  been  enforced  in  the  Li^bt 
Railways  Acts,  and  in  the  policy  wbicb  founded  tbe  Congested 
Districts  Board.  Through  tbe  latter  bodr  lodml  many  of  the 
daideratii  we  have  mentinnc*)  have  been  supplied  in  tbe  remote 
sphere  of  its  o|>erationa.  We  have  referred  already  to  its 
iiicceasfa)  parlicipatiou  in  the  revival  of  tbe  woollen  industry, 
sad  the  lesutts  it  bas  achieved  in  stimulating  tbe  Sea  Fisheries 
of  the  west  coast  are  evidence  of  the  poaaibilities  that  lie 
W(brc  enlightened  and  continuous  attention  to  the  needs  of 
tOuggliag  industries  in  Ireland.  But  while  it  is  impossible 
la  tpcRli  loo  highly  of  ibe  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  tbe 
Coi^etteil  f)i«trirts  Board  bns  done  its  work,  it  hat  berome 
flain  that  thr  funds  at  its  disposal,  and  in  some  respects  its 
itpi  powers,  are  altogether  inailequale  to  tbe  task  assigned  to 
il  by  ibe  Legislature.  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  added  that  a 
arelol  study  of  iu  reports  conveys  tbe  impression  that  tbe 
Bmh]  is  niber  loo  eclectic  and  prone  to  sanction  esprrtmenU 
«  httle  prematurely.  It  may  be  worthy  tbe  attention  of  tbe 
Ciief  Secretary,  should  be  elect  to  comply  with  the  demand  for 
w  Irish  BoAixl  of  Agriculture,  to  consider  whether,  without 
ilritioying  its  distinctive  and  independent  character,  tbe  Con> 
^ted  Districts  lioard  might  not  be  atlilialed  to  the  new 
liepanmeot,  from  whidi  it  would  derive  an  element  of  stability 
sod  anthoiity  in  which,  aa  at  present  coiutituted,  it  appears  to 
OS  SMnewbat  deficient. 
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Oftbej'tM  unfulfilled  rccomtnnmlaiions  of  tbc  All  pott  Com- 
mission,  its  sii^gt-itiniix  in  rrgnni  tn  Imli  railway  mnnngi-mcat 
are  in  our  juilgitx^nt  lioth  the*  most  important  And  ihr.  most  prno 
tintl.  Thrj'  ngict-  with  public  opinion  ihrouglioul  ih^cooniry; 
and  wc  ■!*  iH'Miiadwi  that  by  no  single  sltp  ciin  "tbe  (lovem- 
in«nt  moi*  tffectunlly  forward  the  policy  to  wbick  it  is  plmljcM). 
The  idea  tbal  tbe  State  i«  largely  responsible  for  the  development 
itf  triib  railways  ia  not  a  novclcy.  Tbo  proposal,  often  tnooied 
aitd  recently  revived,  for  the  purrhase  of  the  Irish  railwaya 
by  tbc  GovKmmenl,  i%  almost  as  old  as  the  railway  system 
itself.  The  notion  of  Stale  railways  was  formally  considered 
by  B  Koynl  ('omniission  as  long  a^u  as  I$3f>,  before  the 
great  trunk  lines  were  made  ;  and  it  has  been  revived 
periodically,  as  experience  has  shown  tbat  tbe  unaided  eSbrts 
of  Irish  enterprise  will  never  organize  a  really  satisfactory 
system.  It  is  not  generally  remembered  now  that  iu  1847, 
when  Parliament  was  rndenvouring  to  find  means  of  alle- 
viating Irish  <listrp»s.  Lord  (irairge  Itirntinck  proposed,  on 
behalf  of  the  Conservative  party,  *  to  stimulate  tbo  prompt  and 
profitable  employment  of  the  people  by  the  cnconragement 
of  railways  in  Ireland,'  and,  as  au  alternative  to  the  system  of 
relief  works  suggested  by  Lord  John  Russell's  government, 
advocated  the  expenditure  of  no  less  than  16,OO0,0<)CV.  on  tbe 
construction  of  railways.  The  suggestion  was  scouted  at  tbe 
lime  mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  undcsirability  of  interferiiig 
witli  private  enterprise,  and  what  was  called  tbe  oomroercuu 
principle.  Then,  as  always,  the  Whigs  deliberately  expressed 
their  preference  for  eleemosynary  doles  as  opposed  to  repro-  i 
ductive  industry.  Under  the  Ktiidaitce  of  tbe  Irish  Itoaid  at 
Works,  Government  embarked  on  the  most  colossal  misappli- 
cation of  imperial  bounty  of  which  history  has  anv  recarrl ; 
it  deviscl  with  infinite  ingenuity  a  number  of  roads  to  nowhere; 
and  it  tbrrw  the  best  part  of  eight  millions  of  money  into  tb^_ 
Irish  bogs.  But  the  policy  of  aiding  railway  construction  wi^| 
to  obviously  reasonable  that  not  long  afttrr  hit  contempinoiu^ 
rejection  of  bis  rival's  proposal.  Lord  John  Kussell  ctmsenied  to 
the  issue  of  COO.OOO/.,  out  of  tbe  Consolidated  Fund,  toward*  , 
the  promotion  of  Irish  railways.  Tbe  p«»licy  then  sanctioned 
bas  ever  since  been  pursued,  and,  within  fifty  years,  upwards  of 
i,0O0,i)00l.  have  hern  advanced  by  the  Stale  in  aid  ut  railways. 

While  neither  Parliament,  nor  expert  opinion,  as  ascertaii>ed 
at  successive  enquiries,  has  ever  sanctioned  (he  proposal  for  the 
arquisilion  of  the  Irish  railways  by  the  Stale,  there  has  been, 
ujwn  tbe  one  band,  a  general  admission  that  they  are  not  lo  be 
Healed  on  tbe  same  fooling  as  railways  jii  Ureal  Britain,  and, 
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on  tbe  oth^r,  that  tb«ir  or^nixation  ic  defective  anil  requires  to 
be  muIJDsled.  The  biatory  of  the  connectioa  between  the  Stale 
Utd  the  Irish  railway  sjsirm  fully  justifies  the  recommen<lation8 
of  the  Allport  Committion  for  8latc  intrrference.  Their  were 
TCTj  sirnngly  pgt  forwanl ;  and  tlir  vrtdjcl  *  that  Irish  railway 
management  ntmbim^want  nf  enterprise  itntl  bniiness  rjualitivk, 
coapled  with  a  too  narrow  Ttew  of  its  own  intenists,'  slitl  remains 
applicable  to  most  of  the  Irish  c»ro|nnies.  A  few  of  the  specific 
defects  to  which  attention  was  drawn  in  support  of  (his  general 
italemeni  hare  been  remedied  since  the  Commission  reported; 
fani  the  most  serious  of  them  still  remain  unatlcnded  to.  They 
most,  wc  fear,  coniinnc  to  ciist  while  nothin);  is  done  to  remove 
the  sront  blot  on  the  Irish  systrm,  the  tnultiplidly  of  companies. 
Tlwre  arc  in  Irclniiit  (ifty>(ivc  companies  with  some  three 
hniuirctl  directors  to  conduct  a  tralTte  over  le«  than  3,0(>()  miles 
of  rail.  The  ubriuus  disadvantages  which  flow  from  this  do 
■Ml  retfaire  to  be  stated. 

The  remedies  su{;gested  for  these  defects  by  the  Allport 
Cammission  were,  briefly,  the  ainal);amalion  as  far  as  possible 
of  existing  companies,  and  the  establishment  of  an  eflcrlive 
railway  tribunal,  administrative  rather  than  judicial  in  character, 
ttron;  enough  to  protect  the  public  against  the  possible  evils  of 
a  monopoly.  Its  ideal  was  thus  n^^t^alixatiMn  of  railway 
■ua^ment  in  the  bands  of  a  single  board,  wbieh  should 
be  elected  and  controlled  by  an  external  departmenL  The  latter 
body,  under  the  (itle  of  the  Irish  Railway  Commission,  was  to 
bave  rested  in  it  the  powers  of  the  existing  Railway  Commii- 
nooers,  to  have  full  authority  to  deal  with  all  Questions  of 
nilway  management,  and  to  be  enlrusled  with  the  duty  of 
■nnging  the  terms  of  amalgamation.  The  queilion  of  rates  tc 
was  proposed  to  deal  with  by  separate  legislation. 

These  recommendations,  wbieh  we  believe  to  be  practicable, 

tad  lo  wbicb  we  hope  etfi^t  may  yet  be  given,  are  based  upon 

priaciples  which  bave  been  recognised  as  valid  in  the  Light 

ttailways  Acts,  and  have  been  illustrated  by  the  operation  of 

those  enactments.      Of  the   lines   actually   suggested    by  the 

Altp)rt  Commission  as  necessary  to  the  expansion  of  industrial 

iclivity  in  Ireland,  *\\  but  two  have  lieen  laid,  and  with  one  or 

I'M  Others    cover    some   23'i   miles.        But  ihe  truth  of   their 

•bservaiions  as  to  the  inertia  of  enpital  in  Ireland  is  proved  by 

At  &ct  that  not  one  of  these  commended  itself  on  commercial 

prioriples  to  any  of  the  principal    railway  companies.       The 

support  of  the  latter  for  the  extension  of  tbeir  own  svstems  bad 

la  be  iwught  by  free  grants  from  the  Government.     But  though 

it  be  true  that,  as  stated  by  a  witness  before  the  Commission, 
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■  there  i>  now  no  place  in  Ireland  that  a  railwnj  could  be  t 
to  that  would  pay  in  ibe  first  inslancr,'  (hr  Oorrrnmcnt 
the  loe«litiM  interiMtcd  have  wisely  rtsxfgni»«l  tli^l  thrrD  arc 
niany  in  which  tlic  traffic  ultimately  to  be  giiincnl  and  the  indus* 
tries  indiicctly  ftwtcrwi  by  railway  extension,  may  often  reader 
itdniirable  on  Imperial  ground*  to  conxtract  a  railway  which 
cmnnot  be  made  on  atrictly  commercial  principles.  A  country 
may  he  capable  of  developnieat,  but  incapablo  of  dcvelnpiny 
Itself;  and  when,  a>  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  that  country  is  a  part 
of  the  assets  of  a  f^i^^t  ^od  wealthy  hrm,  it  becomes  not  nlonc  a 
matter  of  linperialconcern,  but  of  actual  commercial  aelf-interc«t, 
to  aid  in  improring  it. 

VVc  lack  space  to  advert  to  other  methods  by  which  the  desire 
of  Gn^at  Britain  to  promote  tin-  prosperity  of  Ireland  may  be 
prudently  forwarded;  hut  there  is  one,  tu  which  attention  has 
often  been  drawn,  which  we  should  be  ^lad  to  see  effectively 
adopted.  The  <ie»iruclion  of  the  once  extensive  forests  of 
Ireland  has  often  been  deplored.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  want 
of  tfc«s  in  Ireland  is  and  has  lon|;  been  fell  in  many  direction^ 
u)d  the  means  of  providing  them  hare  often  been  cunsiderefl 
Arthur  V'nung,  in  bis  'Tour  in  Ireland,' comments  on  the  destnUK 
tion  of  the  old  forests  and  the  importanccof  replacing  them  ;  and 
though  there  be  some  exagreeration  in  \n*  xtateinent,  *  that  no 
applicaiiun  ol*  the  best  land  in  that  kingdom  will  equal  the 
profit  ol  planting  the  worst  of  it,'  there  is  no  doubt,  that  of  th» 
live  million  acres  of  waste  land  in  Iretactd,  at  least  half  mighL 
be  usefully  planted.  In  recent  years  the  subject  has  been  ve^ 
carefully  enquired  into,  and  the  evidence  given  before  Sir  i^ardle^ 
Wilmot's  Committee  points  to  the  desirability  of  an  extensive  and 
scii-ntilic  system  offoresiry  in  Ireland.  Nodouhtaomeof  the  pro- 
posals which  hare  ix-en  put  forward  have  been  hardly  practicable, 
and  have  even  hceii  made  ridiculous  by  the  ovirr-opiimism  of  the 
enthusiasts  who  have  reci>mnien<le<l  tliem,  and  who  hare  ravelled 
in  the  contemplation  of  an  arboreal  LI  Dorado,  in  which  ft 
hundred  millions  of  money  lie  concealed.  But  thougii  it  is  not 
likely  that  pl«ntin<;  can  be  made  a  direct  or  immediate  source 
of  wealth,  it  can  play  an  appreciable  part  in  the  development 
agriculture  and  industry  in  Ireland.  On  the  west  coii«t  t 
want  of  trees  as  a  shelter  against  (*»«  influence  of  the  Atlan 
aflects  most  injuriously  tlte attempts  to  developc  that  region. 
has  he«n  proved  that,  despite  its  exposure,  trees  grew  there 
formerly  ;  and  the  ex{tertenei>  of  the  CongesttHi  Oistricts  Board, 
though  not  uniformly  ntisfactory,  is  alieady  sufticlcnt  to  afaow 
that  they  can  be  made  to  grow  there  agttin.  It  is  certain  that 
the  efTccts  of  planiiog  in  affording  shelter  for  cto|is,  in  ptevent- 
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iag  the  deaudnlioD  of  luud  in  rirer-beilc  rikI  tlie  oon$«qiicnt 
sUtiDj;  up  of  navif^blo  slreams,  and  in  facilitation  drainage, 
are  iM>ithcr  fanriful  nor  rrmol?. 

A  further  ni]vanlagR  which  would  accrue  from  planting  i> 
worth  mn«idrriag.  Irrliind.  its  Killarnejs  and  Avo<»s  not- 
withstanding, is  not  so  attractive  in  the  variety  or  charm  of  itc 
acenerr  as  the  Tooirists'  Association  would  have  tt  supposed. 
To  quute  Arthur  Vuung  again,  '  Tlir  greatest  part  of  that  king- 
dom exhibits  a  bWk,  dreary  view  fur  want  of  w^kkI  ' ;  and  the 
centDr\'  and  a  quarler  that  hare  elapsed  sim-c  this  criticism  was 
pUMQ  have  not  wholly  I'rccd  it  from  this  repnwch.  Tourists 
cannot  be  brought  to  Ireland  or  anywhere  else  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, nor  can  thny  be  cxpoctetl  to  come  from  motives  of 
beocvolmcc.  Kven  railway  extension  and  the  provision  of 
hotel  ar(»ni  moduli  on  may  fail,  if  the  country  be  deficient  in 
natural  beauty  to  attract  thi-m.  Flnntactnn  is  sorely  needed 
fram  this  point  of  view  in  Central  and  Western  Ireland,  to  soften 
the  gluom  of  its  burren  waste  lands.  And  its  eflects  would  not 
he  merely  (esthetic.  It  would  uncjuestionaMy  enhance  the 
value  of  a  quantity  of  land  which  is  now  almost  wonhlcia,  by 
giving  it  a  letting  value  for  shooting  and  fishing.  Scotland,  a 
oenmry  or  so  ago,  as  n-aders  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour  there  will 
Rroctober,  was  almost  barren  of  timber.  It  is  not  so  now;  and 
ikr  Ean<^v  prices  which  ticot<-h  proprietors  can  (^>mniand  for 
l^ir  deer  forests  and  shootings  are  largi-lv  owing  to  the  good 
Knse  of  (heir  grandfathers  in  attending  to  forestry. 

We  are  of  course  aware  that   there  are  serious  difficulties  io 

the  way  of  any  large  scheme  of  planting.     Private  enterprise  is 

Usually  slow  to  undertake  it,  even  where  the  circumstances  arc 

Otbmwisc    fnvoarnbte.       The    outlny    is    large  and    the    return 

VuiOte.      Vet  it  may  be  remcmlxrrcd  that  though  a  man  may  not 

live  to  felt  the  trees  he  himself  has  plantml,  a  ten  years'  old 

plantation  wilt  add  not  only  u>  the  beauty,  but  to  the  saleable 

Value  uf  his  land.     In  Ireland  this  natural  difficulty  is  not  the 

^Ully  uoe,  but  is  aggravated  by  the  existence  of  grazing  rights  over 

Vvei)  the  nn*it  worthless  tracts  which  the  people  will  not  readily 

abandon.     Th<High    nearly  a  fourth    of  the  land  of  Ireland  is 

'^sste.  there  is  hardly  an  acre  that  can  be  said  to  be  unoccupied. 

This  difficulty  has  been   felt  by  the  Congested    Districts  Hoard, 

-^faosc  forestry  operations  tiavc  been  practically  stopper!  by  these 

■%tits.     Any  further  steps   in  this  direction  must  be  preceded 

1>T  tailing  powers  to  acquire  these  rights ;  and,  as  was  done  in 

the  case  of  the   enclosure    of  manors,  by  compensating  their 

owners  or  providing  ihem  wiib  land  iu  exchange  fur  the  wild 

ibecp  walks  on  which  the  peasantry  graze  their  stock. 

We 
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We  bav«  oodrarourcd  to  indicate  tho  path  upon  which, 
it  iccins  to  u(,  the  Unionitt  Administration  cnnmoct  snfrly  ar 
cxpc-ditiouxly  prunred  in  its  policy  of  d4!r(:lc>ping  tho  rrHiunrcs 
of  in-land.  Hut  it  would  b«  a  miitake  to  ignore  nllogvther 
certain  si^ntimeDial  coDtid«ration>  which  weigh  more  [lowerfullj 
with  an  imaginatire  people  than  the  practical  sense  of  England 
is  apt  to  allow  for.  It  is  impossible  lo  be  too  practical  in  the 
actual  means  taken  to  dcvelope  the  iodustrios  of  the  country, 
but  that  should  not  preclude  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
natuial  aspimtlons  nf  Irishmen,  so  far  as  thr*e  can  be  satisfied 
within  tlic^  principli^  of  the  Constitution.  To  give  pn>sprrity 
to  the  country,  and  in  doing  so  to  change  if  possibli?  the 
attitude  of  chronic  disaffection  into  one  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown 
and  Constitution  of  the  Tbr«e  Kingdoms,  must  be  the  end  and 
object  of  British  statesmanship  in  Ireland.  To  that  object 
broad-minded  measures  for  securing  the  material  well-being 
of  the  country  arc  the  first  essential.  But  there  is  n  means  of 
reinforcing  the  elTects  of  thrse  etTorts  by  nn  nppi^al  to  the 
imaginntive  side  uf  the  Irish  character  which  has,  we  think,  too 
long  been  neglected.  The  Inlluence  of  the  Cruwn  as  the  golden 
symboi  of  imperial  unity  might,  we  believe,  have  real  efficac; 
It  can   hardly  be  said  that  the  most  has  been   made  of 


>nan 


influence,  though  Ireland  has  not  been  backward  in  its  peraoni 
loyally  lo  the  throne  when  it  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  it,  and  this  for  a  reason  so  well  esnressr^  by  an  old 
writer  that  we  need  not  seek  to  improve  on  lU  '1  joync  with 
their  laws,'  says  Sir  John  Davis,  commenting  on  the  effect  of 
the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  'the  personal!  presence  of  the  King's 
son,  as  a  concurrent  cabse  of  this  reformation.  Because  the 
]ieople  of  this  land,  both  English  and  Irish,  out  of  a  naturall 
pride,  did  ever  love  to  be  governed  by  great  persona.* 
Loyalty  is,  like  most  emotions,  a  reciprocal  feeling.  It  cannot 
manifest  itself  in  the  people  if  it  be  not  sought  for  by  the 
prince.  The  kingdom  nf  lTI^ln^d  seies  too  little  of  its  Koyal 
Family,  and  their  frequent  pivscncc  would  have  a  valuah 
effect. 

In  saying  this,  we  are  by  no  means  to  be  taken 
sympalliising  with  the  criticisms  by  which  the  Vlceroyalty 
■1)  often  been  assailed.  That  institution  has  been  denounc 
as  an  anachronism  which  ought  not  to  have  survived  the  Union, 
as  a  useless  extravagance,  as  a  sham  Court,  as  a  badge  of 
inferiority  keeping  alive  the  idea  of  the  separalene-ss  of  Ireland, 
while  denying  it  a  Parliament.  NcveTthelesa,  the  arrangement, 
with  nil  its  drawbacks,  has  never  been  reallv  disliked  i^^ 
Ireland.     Vicero}S   have  sometimes    been   unpopuluf,   but    ttf^H 
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Viceroyxlly  Dprer ;  nnd  its  retention  in  some  form  is  inwiublo 
u  ih*  risible  enti^n  of  ihc  majcity  «f  the  State.  But  the 
functions  oi  rojaliy  are  beit  dischnrgrd  by  rojnl  prrtou- 
a^.  In  the  first  tlirc«  centuries  of  Knftliib  ruin  the 
SavKFcign  wo*  frequently  represented  in  Ireland  by  princes  of 
iJie  blood.  It  it  time  tb&t,  if  possible,  the  Sovereign  should  be 
»  rejiresented  a^in.  The  membeTs  of  our  royal  house  have 
toQK  been  diBtillK«iihed  for  their  assiduous  diwharge  of  the 
hi^b  public  functions  that  full  to  thrtn.  We  venture  to  ailirin 
ibu  the  member  of  the  Koynl  Fnmily  nrlio  should  undcnake 
the  task  of  representing  the  Queen  in  Ireland  would  render  a 
high  public  service  to  the  Empire  and  give  ■incere  grntificAtlon 
to  s  large  secti»n  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  In  such  an  nrrangiN 
mcDt  the  |M)lilicul  functions  of  the  I^trd  Lieutenant  would,  of 
CDOTse,  be  abiorbed  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  who  would  become 
a  Secretary  of  State. 

In   the   vievFs   we   have  vcntunxl   to  pat  forward   we  hare 
coufined    our   attention    to    questions    which    clearly    and     in- 
disputably belong  to  a  social  and  intlustrial  progrnmmc.     Wo 
htre  eschewed,  as  far  as  possible,    uli  contentious  topics,  prc- 
kiriog  In  deal  only  with  those  which  might  teosonably  be  the 
lubject   of  deliberation  at    such  a   conference  as   Mr.  Horan: 
Plunketl's  proposed  Recess  Committer.      Wc  have  for  example 
aaiilted    the    subject   of  Private    Hill    legislation,    as    |>ossibly 
tfcncbing   in   some   aspects   on  the   Home  Rule  conlroveTsy ; 
though   w«  are    incHiMnl    to    hold   that    both   in   Scotland    and 
bclaikl  enterprise  is  often  bumpered  by   the    prohibitive    cost 
of  promoting  Bills  at  Westminster,  and  that  a  refonn  of  the 
tjtiem  under  which  matters  manifestly  of  purely  loeiU  concern 
■ic  referred     tu    London    should     not    ioag    be    delayed.       A 
Kminary  of  our  suggestions  embraces  the  creation  of  a  Board 
«I  Agriculture  and    Industry,   armed   vrith    the    powers   and 
dArsvd  with  the  duties  now  distributed  among  a  number  of 
ieptnments;  an  extension  uf  the  powers  and  resources  of  the 
CeagcMed  Districts  Board,  which  might  be  affilinteil  to  the  new 
(kpartment ;  the  provision  of  an  effective  system  of  industrial 
•docation ;  the  entiiurajjement  of  extensive  forestry  ojxirations 
■  the  barren  waste  lands  of  the  West ;  the  further  development 
<f  Light  Railways,  and  the  re^-organization  through  State  inter- 
*nition  of  the  Irish  railway  system  ;  and  such  an  arrangement  of 
4e  respective  duties  of  tlic  Viccroyalty  and  the  Chief  Secxetary- 
>tup  as  will  mnke  it  possible  that  the  funclions  of  the  Viceroy 
iLonld  bo  undertaken  by  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Family.     With 
nn>e  of  these  questiuns,  it  is  certain  that  the  f  iiorcrnmcnt  will 
Mempt  tu  deal ;  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hojied  that  Parliament 
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and  the  nation  willlreat  lite  proposals  of  Mioisien  in  an  niggard 
or  pedantic  spirit.  Should  ihuj-  so  treat  ibem,  and  should 
legislation  in  ihcsc  directions  be  in  cnnsc(|Dence  defeated  or 
delayed,  an  orror  will  ham  hrrn  commiiied  which  Parliament 
and  the  Empire  inaj-  long  havi'  mu»r  to  mnum.  And  the 
error  will  not  liavt?  tlie  excuse  of  ignorance,  for  it  will  be  a 
dclil)ernlc  |>crsistence  in  the  iniitlakes  wliirli  the  experieoce 
uf  two  gi-nerations  has  condemned  in  no  amhi^uous  fashion. 

That    the  lack  of  capital    has  combined,    with    the    absence 
of     a     peasant     proprietary     from     an     agricultural     cnuntrj, 
to    retard    the   material    development    of    Ireland,    is    bj    no 
means  a  rircent  diacoverr.     It  has  lieen  deplored  through  the 
rrnturj    by   every    stairsmnn     and     ptiblidd    who    has    given 
attention  to  thr  subject;  hut  unforlunalelv  I'arliamenl,  though 
it  lamented  the  ubsent.'e,  long  refuitetl  to  permit  the  inlrodnctton 
of  capital    in    the  only  form  in  which  Ireland  could  Ixr  sure  of 
getting  it;  namely,  as  the  contribution  of  wealthy  England  to 
lOlporerished  Ireland.      When  early  in  the  ceniory  the  attention 
of  statesmen  was  first  directed  to  the  expediency  of  seeking  the 
solution  of  the  Irish  problem  in  the  development  of  the  material 
resources    of   Ireland,  the    e<'onnniists   of  the  day  professed   to 
have  diuroveml  tlir  primary  source  of  all  the  woes  of  Ireland  in 
its  lack  of  capital.     They  were  equally  certain  that  no  diflicnliy 
would  be  found   in  remedying  so  patent  a  defect.     And  their 
confidence  was  hardly  astonishing.     They  saw  an  island  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the   same  civil  privileges  as  Hngtund,  wilb 
the  tame  commercial  system,  and  with  a  lar^e  surplus  population 
apparently  only  waiting  to  becmployed.     They  saw  that,  owing 
to  the  poverty  of  the  country  and  its  over- population,  owing  to 
the  cimiequent  excessive  suhtlivision  of  holdings,  and  owing  in 
part  als<i,  it  must  be  allowed,  to  the  absence  of  thrift  from  the 
catalogue  of  Irish  virtues,  (here  was  little  likelihood  that  capital 
coold  be  generated  by  the  processes  usual  elsewhere.     They  saw 
Ireland,  with  apparently  the  same  facilities  as  England  for  the 
eilraordinary  mnlerinl  growth  which  marked  the  second  (juartrr 
of  the  century,  standing  still  in  the  race.     And  ihey  saw  all  that 
in    other   countries  aided    the  expnn«ion    of  commerce — great 
navigable  rivers,    immense  water-power,  considerable    mineral 
wealth^left  idle  and  useless.     They  recommended  tbc  remedy 
which  ICnglish  experience  naturally  suggested.     Viewed  from 
the  English  standpoint,  what  fairer  field  could  be  found  for  the 
reproductive  investment  of  the  accuniulaletl  wealth  of  Knglnnd? 
Ireland  wanted  railways  to  open   up   (he  country  ;  she  needed 
better    metho<U  of   cultivation  to  enable   her  to  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  the  fertility  of  bcr  toil ;  sbe  needed  to  have  her  natural 
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resources,  her  fi*hKti<rt,aRi]  lirMninrs  brought  wiiliiniviich  of  the 
outer  world.  Th«  mn^ic  woitl  Capiiil  seeuietl  rhe  oi>en  sesame 
before  which  ibe  rorbtd<liog  diiors  «f  puveriv  were  lo  be  tiuiii; 
oprn  AuA  an  Ireland  nf  induslrj',  •>pulence,  and  content  rcvenlcd. 
Bui,  ihoiij^h  the  disroverj'  was  made  and  duly  annouRced,  cnpical 
refused  to  come.  English  wealth  sought  nen-  outlets  all  over 
Europe,  nil  orcr  the  known  globe.  But  it  never  came  to 
Ireland.  AimI  thus,  while  in  Great  Britain  the  uinete«nth 
centar^'  unfolded  rear  hy  year  its  uiarrellous  n>ll  of  progress, 
of  unparalleled  eaterpiite,  Ireliind  lemainetl  stationary,  the 
forgotten  and  unvisited  lumber-n>om  of  a  tnansion  in  which  all 
else  liiul  l>rcn  transformed. 

The  horrors  of  the  famine  years  once  motr  compelled 
aiiention  to  Ireland's  condition.  Again  the  tatnc  discovery 
i»d  the  same  disappoint  men  I.  Agftin  the  high  priests  of 
political  economy    deplored    tite   nhtenre    of   cupital  and  pro- 

E'  nied   its  intruductton.     IJut  they  persisted  in  applying  the 
glish    standard  tu  Ireland.     They    would    not    hear   of  any 
iBterference  by  the  State  with  the  normal  operation  of  economic 
Uws,    though    it    was    patent    that    economic    laws    bad    only 
operated  to  exclude  Ireland  Irom  the  race  of  indusltial  progress, 
niev  inftiked  the  gnrat  commeivial  principle  which  luul  worked 
in  Great  Britain  with  such  splendid  results  ;  and  tliry  protestnl 
against  the  sacrilege  which   would  contaminate  the  sanctity  of 
(niTste  enlerpiiMf   hy  Stale   interferencr.     Ther    were  willing, 
iadeed,  to  be  thf   almoners  of  the  magnificent  benevolence  of 
■England,  to  advise  grunts  of  pulilic   money   for   the   relief  of 
vltstreas  as  large  and  gencious  as  they  proved  to  bo  demoralising. 
Tbey  were  ready  lo  start  public  works  which  could  b«  of  no 
jieruanent  adv.-intoge,  and  to  provide  the  wages  of  temporary  and 
■iieleaa  labour  on  a  sc.-ile  so  lavish  tlint,  in  \\\c  pietun-squr  but 
•carcely  exaggerated    language   of   .Mr.    Dismrli,   '  Wc   beheld   a 
nation  breaking  stuntrs  U|Kni    (he  road.'     Hut  with  the  slavish 
^efncncc  of  doctrinaires   lo   the  fetish  of   their  theories,  they 
vefused    ifacn   attd   for    long    alterwaids    to  allow  the    State  to 
expend   a  single  uxponce  in  beneficial,  permanent,  and  rcpro- 
<lnctive  improvements.     Nor   was  it  until  the  spoliation  of  a 
Chnrch   bail   supplied  the  resources  that  thry  consented  to  do 
thrii   principles  ibe  violence  of  employing,  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland,  caniial  which  they  were   precluded   from  devoting   to 
ether  than  Irish  purposes. 

The   history  of   Ireland   for  serenly  years   is  a   history  of 

repealed  and  persistent  efforts  lo  apply  the  commercial  theory 

to  a    country    in    which    il    can    never    have    free    play.      No 

endeavour  to  assist  or  improve  her  industrial  position  can  be 
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auccestfal  which  docs  not  iaWy  rccognitc  tbr  vttl  tliffprnncct  ot 
candiliont  lor  which  n1l(>wnnc«  hni  to  hp  inmlc.      ^Vt,  snrr  in 
the  mr^tfurrt  pn-^ci-d  ihniu^h  Parliament  in  ihr  Utter  h^lf  of  Mr, 
Arthur  Bstlfoiir's  Irith  Administration,  ihej  have  not  beea  taken 
into  arrotint  in  ihi-  inanr  meaiuret  for  the  amelioration  of  the. 
xta(«>  of  Irelnnii  which  PArliament  has  adopted.     Ireland  i*  still 
in  many  rejijiecls  ai  much  on  undcvelop^  estate  as  ibose  distancl 
colonies   lo   whose  claim  to   he  brought  effectively  within    thft] 
nmhit  of  lUc  Rmpirr.  l>v  n  judicious  u%r  of  Imperial  credit,  Mr.) 
Cltamberlsin  Iim  ri-ct^oth-  inklhnl  nttrnlton.     And  if  it  he  found" 
tmctibic,  by    invoking  the   auistanne    of   the    Stale,   to  n^vivc 
induttrint  M^tiviiv  in  the  South  and   West  of  Ireland,  Kn^la.nd 
will  do  well  to  Judge  of  such  a  policy  by  some  let*  rigid  niles 
than  thl>Sl^  she  is  in   the  babic  of  applying  to  her  own  morn 
fortunnle  case,  and    may    well   defer    to    the  pr.iclical    rule   of 
(»>Rduct  laid  down  by  Edmund  Burke  :   '  It  is  a  sctllcl  principle 
with  me  to  make  the  mod  of  my  actual  condition ;  and  not  to  ^ 
refnte  to  do  a  proper  thing    hrcantc  thnre  is   something  els 
more  proper  which  I  am  not  ahle  to  do.' 

Wr  will   not  niTect  to  suppose  that  the  result  of  such  a  polic 
AS  wr  have  been  discussing  would  be  immediately  apparent  ir 
the  political  atlitude  of  the  majority  of  Irishmen,  or  thai  in  pur-| 
suing  it   Parliament  would  (ind  itself  rewanled  and  encouragnl 
by  the  (n^litudc    and    npprorat    of   those    in    whose   behalf  it ' 
is  undertaken.     For  it  has  hnppened  before,  and  may  happen 
aieain,  that  the  innate  suspicion  of  change,  the  settled  and  erea^^ 
stagnant  social  Conserralism  which  is  a  marked  fmture  of  thtt^H 
Irish  character,  has  been  ai  powerful  as  the  purely  prditical  desirf^  ^i 
to  rmhirrJiM  llie  (lorernment  by  pre»-enting  the  people  from 
taking  their  proper  share  in  the  work  of  their  own  regeneration. 
It  is  a  curious  fad,  but  one  which  no  one  well  acquainted  with 
Ireland  will  denv,  that  tho  chronic  political  discontent  of  the 
people  has  had  its  cuunterpart    in  an  equally  chronic    social 
cooientcdness  which  has  had  its  share  in  the  cnoses  that  have 
kept  back  the  coanlrv  in  the  race  of  progress.    Paradoxical  ns  it 
sounds,  contentment  has  be<^n  n  scarcrty  less  powciful  obstacle 
than    disnmtcnl    to    ibe    industrial    development    of    Ireland. 
.^n    easy    acquiescence,     half   helplessness,    half   indolence,  ii 
the  conditions  of  cvery-day  life,  has  caused  the  Irish  cabin  to 
present  for  centuries  the  strangest  contrast  between    politicalj 
discontent  and  social   happiness  of  which  the  world  anords  an 
example.     We  believe,  however,  ihat  we  have  not  esaj^^eraied ' 
the  extent   or  llie  power  of  the  changed  spirit    of  which    we 
bnvr  spfikeit,  and  which,  sharal  at  it  is  hv  men  of  all  partiei, 
creeds,   and  ranks,   should   prevent   the  prrople  from    tlaniling 
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In  the  way  itf  ihcir  own   self- interest.      It   is  in  tlint  ax«uniria! 

that  ve  li»ve  thought  it  cspnlicnt  tii  «;all  nl  tent  ion  to  the? 
pveaeut  U[wcts  of  lh<!  Iriih  prnhlciin,  lu  we  buliere  It  to  b« 
niodifi«d  by  rt^ent  events,  Convidced  that  whatever  difference 
ol' opinion  there  tn»v  be  a>  to  details,  the  validity  iif  our  lusin 
prap<mt)oos  it  unimpeachable,  ive  invite  lor  them  lite  attention 
nf  the  public  in  the  spiitt  which  Animated  Edmund  :Spcns«r, 
when,  threi-  centuries  a^,  he  recommended  the  applicxtinn  of 
tnj  different  n^meilies  to  ibc  sune  inrrter»tc  disease : — 

'Tbn  iuive  t,  Eadoiud,  a&  briefly  aa  I  cuold,  and  as  luy  inemorie 
«mU  aerro  me,  run  thro'  tbv  state  of  ih&t  wfaoI«  eonntry,  btrth  to  let 
jov  boT  vfaat  it  now  is,  and  abiu  uha(  it  may  be  by  good  <:ai«  and 
sinilliriiil  Not  that  1  take  npou  me  to  change  the  pulicy  of  ao 
gnat  %  iDDgdi.-m*f.  or  provide  rules  to  »nch  wise  man  as  have  the 
^ndlilig  thereof,  hut  only  to  ahew  jou  tho  cvills,  irhich  in  my  small 
nmence  t  have  obserrod  to  be  the  chiete  hinderanco  of  the 
Rfgnnatioti:  and,  by  way  of  cunf'.'roucp,  to  dcehtrw  my  simple 
vprnon  for  tho  redrcsse  thereof,  and  establishing  a  i;ood  couibh  of 
^nnwneat.' 

S)  U.r  we  have  s|K)ken  only  \){  Knj^land's  Opportunity  in 
lidaad,  and  of  the  pulit-y  which,  iu  uur  upinion,  it  is  the  duty 
of  Unionists  to  adopt.  From  that  policy  wv  iruM  that  uo 
*«i(w  nimours  of  wars  will  divert  our  statesmen.  Uut  recent 
"iBits  warn  us  of  the  possibility,  that  a  section  of  the  Irish 
pople  may  seek  in  our  Kiiiope«n  or  American  difficulties  an 
•ntpontinity  against  ICngUnd.  If  there  ix  ;tny  ilispofltion  on 
lot  part  of  prDrc-ssinnal  politicians  in  Ireland  to  piut  from 
i**Manable  bluster  to  treasonable  action,  we  have  every  con- 
Uoue  that  our  Cioveniuienl,  while  still  pursuing  a  policy  of 
]Mo>nci)iation,  will  meet  such  disalTeciion  with  the  Hrmncti, 
^wr,  and  decision  which  have  mule,  and  can  alone  maintain, 
<l»  gKatt»e<s  of  the  Kn^lish  nation. 
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tioot.    By  the  late  (ieorj^e  John  Romanes,  .\LA.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
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TIT'E  ofler  a  cordial  welrnme  to  tlie  book  wlit<;h  xtandx  firtt 

IT       on  our  lilt.     .Mrs.  Kumanet  bas  brought  to  ber  taxk 

only   the   intimate   knowledge   and    warm    sympathy   of  a 

[Tf;    ibe   has   alio  ahown   the  high  purpose  and   the   deep 

iotnest  in  modern  trials  of  lhoUf;ht,  without  which  no  account 

of  ber  hashand  would   be  complete.     \Ve  use  no  conrrntional 

'Dfdi  of  praiic  when  we  say,  that  the  memory  of  Romanes  will 

be  cberishcd  by  all  who  in  any  measure  learn  what  manner 

of  man  be  was.     \or  can  any  book  so  vividly  portray  his  fine 

character  as  this  biography,  which  paints  the  man  in  bis  home 

Hie  and  amon^  hii  friends.     A  few  pages  written  by  one  of 

bit  children  will  do  much  to  make  strangers  understand  him. 

It  u  light  that  a  child  should  contribute  to  the  biography  of 

ooe  who  lored  children  warmly,  and,  because  he  bad  their  own 

VoL  183. — No.  see.  I  singleness 
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■in^leness  of  heart,  alwnys  made  them  happ)-  in  hts  tocitty.  In 
aayini;  this,  nr  <lo  nut  mean  to  suggest  that  liu  nwn  sjttcmatic 
wiitingi  do  n«t  reflect  hi«  pnrsonality.  On  the  ciinKAry,  lie 
had  no  prnftrsnional  punuitx  which  wuro  not  Itnkt^l  tn  hi» 
dec^piT  ini-nt.il  interexts ;  and  his  conlruversia)  writing,  like  hi» 
scieutific  experiments,  were  lustuiued  by  th«  same  spirit  of 
earnest  enquirj  which  was  the  motive  power  of  his  personal 
development.  But  it  is  precisely  this  unity  of  work  and 
character  which  is  here  represented  with  success. 

Mrs.  Knmane*  hns  not  failed  to  giv<!  welcome  giiidnnrc 
those  of  hvT  readers  who  are  not  naturalists.  Hut  ive  thini 
that  she  has  judged  ri)i;ht1y  in  Icavinfc  her  husband's  experi- 
mental work  to  speak  for  itself,  and  has  touched  ligbily  ~ 
the  question  which  it  raises, — a  question  lliut  is  difficult 
itself  and  surrounded  by  the  conflict  of  strong  conrictions. 
She  has  associated  the  record  of  scientific  investigations  with 
letters,  which,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  reserve  of  his  published 
works,  revenl  her  huslmnd*s  gifts  of  affection  and  loyalty  of 
nature.  Oinspicuiius  iimonjf  these  letters  are  those  whlirh  pass 
lii-lween  hioi  and  Darwin.  Hero  the  discussion  of  great 
scieutific  subjects  is  irradiated  by  the  waimih  of  friendship. 
It  is  to  this  correspondence,  doubtless,  that  many  readers  wUl 
in  the  lirst  place  turn.  But  the  'Life'  will  not  remaio  in  the 
hands  of  anyone  merely  ns  a  storehouse  of  '  Darwiniano.' 
Those  whn  buy  it  for  the  sake  of  the  master  will  le-nm  to 
Tnloe  it  for  the  personal  and  scieiilific  worth  of  the  pupil.  In 
itmlf  the  disciples  attitude  is  louchiiiji:.  Those  who  love  other* 
generally  command  love  in  return,  and  the  ideal  affection  which 
Romanes  felt  for  Darwin  prepares  us  for  the  warmth  with 
which  his  own  memory  is  cherished  by  his  surviving  friends. 

We  do  not  propose  to  review  in  detail  the  features  of  a 
book  which  mnnv  of  cmr  readers  will  nlrently  hare  studied  for 
themselves;  neither  shall  we  dwell  upon  the  hislorr  of  the 
special  si-ienlific  work  wliieh  Romanes  did  in  regartl  to  mental 
evolution  and  the  completion  of  the  Darwinian  theory.  Our 
purpose  rather  is  to  trace  the  central  stream  of  bis  mental 
history,  which  represented  a  current  of  recent  thought  so  strong 
that,  with  obvious  reservations,  it  may  be  called  the  movcraeoi 
of  the  Hge.  He  represented  its  earlier — we  hope  that  be  also 
faie4hadowe<l  its  later — progress. 

The  age  has  bctrn  one  of  exultant  physical  u^ienoe, — jusiU 
exultant  and  splendidly  laborious  ; — an  age  of  grr.at  and  gre-allr 
appreciatcnl  saetints,  Romanes  was  a  true  man  of  science, 
tfaoronghly  at  home  in  iu  world,  better  acquainted,  prohabli, 
than  any  man  now  living  with  the  whole  range  of  biology,  and 
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in  special  regtons  of  it  a  luuil  anil  tiucceasful  worker,  lie  h&«] 
tbe  true  srieniiric  temper,  insatiable  in  the  appetite  for  farti, 
ragrr  to  pat  all  slatements  to  proor,  rcBourveful  in  flrvising 
&nb  lior«  of  enqair^r.  Exact  in  clcfinlng  the  condition*  of 
irscarch,  jcaJoualj  WAtcbful  for  failure*  in  tDtitbtHlicnl  vmfica- 
bod,  be  waa  alio  confiitenl  in  tbat  u*e  uf  hypotlietii  which 
hu  borne  tn  evrnlful  a  part  in  moilern  science.  The  age  haa 
bten  phv«iol<>^ical  by  pieferenc«,  speculative  even  when  most 
uti-ni  eta  physical.  Darwinian  when  most  rebellious  aitainsi 
Mthoriiv.  Komanea  was  the  lojal  friend  and  di&cipic  of 
Darwin,  a  speculator,  who  soDght  to  extend  the  doctnne  of 
evolation  in  ipound  which  his  mnsler  had  left  unoccnpieUr 
mi,  both  in  the  old  and  in  the  acoitpted  sense  of  the  wor«l,  a 
ffajuologist. 

Bat   the  i^;e  luu  also   been  one  of  faith,  or  at  least  one  oT 

•digioos  enquiry  and  discussion,  iaiensely  interested  in  effort* 

W  Mate  ererylbing  in   terms  of  its  new   knowledfie,  eager  t* 

Mt)e,  whether  bj  reform  or  extirpation,  the  relations  between 

itt  science  and   its  creed.     Romanes  was  a  religious  enquirer, 

■Die  earnest  than  any  tendency  of  thouizht  or  mode  of  iiteraturo 

an,  errn  by  a  figure,  be  said  to  be.      He  longed,  as  onlv  indi- 

riduals  can  long,  for  certainty  and  for  the  knowledge  of  (lod,— 

for  Gixi,  if  so  it  might  be,  but,  at  any  price,  for  certainly.     He 

was  a  man,  not  of  religious  thought  only,  but  of  faitb, — of  failh 

wiiicb,  throngb  the  strain  and  stress  of  inward  conflict,  fights 

oat  its  owD  place  among  the  living.     Here,  too,  wc  may  hope 

that  be  waa  like  the  age,  wbich  has  discovered  that  faith  is  a 

iMid,  and  cren  a  rare,  tiling,  but  which  will  not  conclude  that 

tbe  Art  of  belief  i*  less  likely  t»  Im:  real,  because  its  difficulties 

•xact  from  us  the  fullest  use  of  all  our  powers. 

In  other  points  the  course  which  lioinaues  followed  resemhlnl 
tbat  wbich  is  pursued  bj  the  age.  His  mental  progress  may, 
we  think,  be  distinguiabed  by  four  atsgea,  more  or  less  clearly 
(lf6ned, 

StKTting  from  a  traditional  orthodoxy,  he,  in  the  first  place, 
nutcd  from  hit  religion  on  a  luppnsnd  theoretic  necessity. 
jTbo  impreuinn  created  by  a  selection  of  thing*  wn*  allowed  to 
oTrrpower  the  effect  of  the  whole;  the  deepest  conrirtions  of 
Kbe  mind  were  sacrificed  to  a  criticism  of  one  of  its  expression*  ; 
ibe  fortunes  of  ChriUianity  were  staked  on  an  argument  from 
devi^a  which  seemed  to  be  contradicted  by  enlarged  know)t^dge. 
Secondly,  like  modern  thought,  Romano  looked  for  a  new 
religion  which  should  be  on  Wtter  terras  with  modem  science, 
religion  which  might  stantl  to  reason  and  by  b  process  of 
elimunlion  might  he  purged  of  oflVnce.     Like  modern  thought 
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again,  Romanes  did  not  >o  much  fail  to  find  (bi>  new  religion ;  , 
h«  rather  rejected  it  wben  found,  becauic  it  bad  no  title  to  tlj^H 
name  which  it  claimed.  ^H 

The  third  stage  through  which  he  passed  was  the  puriAca- 
tion  of  agnosticism  ;  the  careful  limitation,  that  is,  of  the  realm 
nf  natural  science  and  of  the  infcrcncri  which  it  supports. 
Would  it  he  fair  to  saj,  here  alio,  that  be  represented  the 
stream  of  cultivated  opinion?  Certainly  not,  if  the  current  of 
opinion  is  really  strong  which  seeks  to  fill  with  an  irrational 
religion  tbe  void  that  is  created  by  learned  agnosticism.  At 
any  rate  this  was  not  his  line  of  advance,  and  wo  make  the 
assertion  confidently,  though  his  use  df  the  word  '  reason '  in 
hi* 'Thoughts  on  Religion' Ihay  literally  admit  of  the  notion 
which  we  contradict.  He  followed  neither  of  tlie  two  methods 
of  irrational  ism, — neither  that  of  compartments  which  degrades 
religion  by  a  divorce  from  reason,  nor  that  nihilistic  one  whidi 
enthrones  religion  on  the  shattered  ruins  of  science.  Sacb  sn 
irrationalism  is  really  the  enemy  of  true  religion.  Under  the 
mask  of  a  reaction  against  materialism,  it  veils  only  fickleness 
of  thought  and  distaste  of  trouble.  If  it  could  succeed,  it  would 
<lestroy  the  jmtient  work  of  critics  and  aprdogists.  \loreover, 
all  unhelieT,  and  unbelief  of  science  us  much  as  any  other  form, 
makes  for  schism.  It  is  a  bad  thing  when  people  who  are  at 
odds  in  matters  of  faith,  instead  of  trying  to  come  to  terms 
with  each  other's  coriaintics,  console  tbemtelves  with  a  balance 
of  scepticisms,  each  being  'immune'  to  tbe  other's  special  ' 
doubt,  and  each  secure  in  his  own  doubt  against  tho  other's 
special  truth. 

Romanes'  tbini  stage  was  not  the  disparagement  of  reason.  ^ 
but  a  careful  altempt  to  define  the  realm  of  science  and  J 
scienlilic  inference.  From  this  he  entered  a  fourth  stage, — the^ 
examination  of  faith  as  a  fact  and  in  its  moral  use,  and  ibt^il 
clear  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  faith  if  the  world  is  wha*.^ 
faith  reports  it  to  be.  From  the  speculative  view  of  faith  b^j 
passed  to  the  practical  question, — How  does  it  act?  Granting  t 
for  the  moment  its  worth,  what  are  its  mcthoals,  and  what  iL.^1 
sources  of  strength  ?  Here,  too,  we  think  that  Kumancs  repi 
senis  a  remarkable  change,  which  has  passed  over  men  wh 
profess  to  regard  religion  from  the  outside.  As  an  illustrati 
of  our  meaning  wc  may  quote  the  remarks  of  a  distingutshr^ai 
Frenchman,  who  is  speaking  of  the  encouragement  that  Chrte  Jj 
tians  may  derive  from  the  attitude  of  mo«lcrn  enquiry  : — 

'11  y  o  autre  chosn  encore,  it  y  a  co  rvspuot  dos  failo,  qui 
niijounrhni  it  I'ordrc  An  joitr  :  un  fftit  c'cKt  uuu  ehoso  <int  e'iia; 
,  lout  ua  dipit  des  syttuuies  .  .  .  ut  le  Christianisnie  n'ost  pm  i^w^ 
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lion  lui  itiiu,  hat*  la  lot  de  U  Hcienoc.  C'est  lru«  eonsiderktilo, 
UnMiieiin.'  niL.  Otlu  L>pniii«, '  R«ini«  du  Clertfo  Fruuvuia,'  1  Juillet 
1895.  p.  a02.) 

M.  Ollc  Laprunp  is  llM^>king  of  rxtcrnal  facis  ;  but  the  ttideitIc 
Bia^,  wc  think,  be  slto  exuriiiJcl  to  interior  fACti.  Once  it 
■eemed  uselexs  for  llin«e  wlici  claimnil  no  fnttb  la  nxAinine 
itt  luiturai  hiiturr.  But  n»iv  rcaliim  oecnpivs  itielf  with 
ttligioo  in  all  its  formt.  Men  search  the  Bible  n»l  only  for 
matter  which  they  may  believe,  but  for  directions  for  graining 
the  power  of  faith ;  ihey  seek  in  its  pages  sometbinj;  of 
the  iDlellectual  ciparncss  and  moral  splendour  of  its  writers. 
Tbc  changT-  from  an  abstract  to  a  practical  study  of  faith  is 
iad<«d  nnc  of  the  hanleit  and  most  important  steps.  It  requires 
Dure  moral  ciTort,  and  makes  a  larger  demand  on  the  character, 
ibu  any  change  hut  the  transition  from  the  study  to  the 
nercise  of  faith. 

This  final  stage  of  the  exercise  of  faith  lies  beyond  the  four 

ilcps  of  mental  progress  which  we  have  briefly  indicated  and 

nuw  propose  to  retrace.     From  first  to  last,  the  inner  confiict,  it 

must  be  ui>dcTsto<Ml,  was  carrictl   nn  tn  the  midst  of  special 

■dentific  work  which  Komancs  never  discontinued,  and  did  not 

*Sta  the    strictly    scientific    convictions    from    which,    as  bis 

pMibumous    volume    shows,    he     never    swerved.       Presenting 

paiatleU  to  a  geiii'TuI  movement,  bis  course  has,  perhaps,  been 

■"arelv  repeated  in  individuals.     He  was  one  of  those  men  who 

Ate  nlled  for  that  intimate  apprehension  of  God  which  Newman 

<3alls  a  'real,'  as  opposed  to  a.  *  formal,'  faith,  and  which  is 

^oscr  tbao  most  men  either  re(|airc  or  attain.     The  largeness 

^if  his   capacity  for  religion   shut  him  olf  from  many  of  thuae 

^DCciouTs  by  which  others  sustain  their  march,  and  interposed  a 

long  delay  before  be  finally  reached  bis  goal.     Had  the  result 

^Men  other  than  it  waa,  many  of  his  closest  friends  would  have 

%>cen  faced,  not  only  by  a  great  grief,  but  by  n  great  difficulty. 

If  the  barriers  had  not  fallen,  a  devout  heart,  a.  character  of 

^agvlar  beautr,  abundant  gifts  of  charity,  courage,  and  gentle- 

Vkis,  might   have  seemed   to  stand  as  an   eflect  without  their 

^fqaale  cause.     All  who  knew  bim,  knew  that,  as  was  said  of 

Seott,  '  warmth  of  heart  and  frankness  of  love  were  the  centre  of  ' 

tiTi  nature.'      From  ila  essential  quality,  his  genuine  humility 

*xn\A  not  be  so  widely  known.     Bat  it  formed  an  important 

vkncnt  ja  that  intellectual  history,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the 

*Life'  aiwl  of  his  own  published  writings,  it  is  our  purpose  to 

tritt  in  fuller  deuil. 

Cieorgc    John    Romanes    was    Itnrn    of    Scottish    parents   at 
Kingston,  Canada,  in  lti48.     On  his  own  initiative  he  left  the 

Scottish 
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ScoltUh  Establishment  lojnin  llie  Epitcnpal  Churcbof  Scotlaiul, 
and  went  up  to  Cambriiijj;*^  with  ihc  clear  conrictiont  wbirb 
such  a  step  implicB.  But  already,  in  his  second  year,  a  cban^ 
»f  tniod  was  produced  by  his  reading.  He  was  &s  mucfa 
repelled  by  Palcy  as  be  was  nttractMl  by  Darwin.  He  did  noi 
yitfld  l(>  tb(!  new  influcnees  without  a  struggle,  but,  after  taking 
bis  degree  in  lUli),  prepnn-d  In  write  fur  lh«  Uuniey  Prixe  an 
Essay  on  '  Prayer,'  in  (be  hope  that  the  necessarv  studies 
might  dispel  his  difficulties.  His  Etiay  );ained  the  1  rlzf,  ^od 
its  vigorous,  compact  ticalmeiit  of  ibe  subject  shows  no  trace  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  its  aathor  Isbounid.  It  was  com- 
pntcd  in  thn  midst  of  mental  disappointment, — to  nsc  the  words 
of  K»ninm-s  himself,  in  'loneliness  and  dcsoUtitm," — ^and 
the  most  part  was  dictated  fr»m  bed,  where  be  was  slo 
recovering  from  an  attack  of  typhoid  feviT. 

One  point  which  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  Essay  must  be 
mentioned, — the  lewA  to  retain  and  confirm  bis  belief.  Those 
who  regard  his  history  only  from  the  ouuide  might  be  tempted 
to  explain  his  final  return  to  faith  by  the  ovcrpowcrin^r  force, 
acting  upon  a  sinking  life,  of  the  desire  to  find  happiness  in 
ruligiun.  Such  an  explnnntion  is  erroneous  and  inadequate 
If  the  wisli  to  brli(!ve  must  In:  cr»liled  with  his  later  movements, 
it  must  be  credited  also  with  his  earlier.  The  desire  remained 
when  Romanes  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  strenKth  and  happi- 
oess ;  it  belonged  no  more  to  the  physical  weakness  of  the 
close  of  life  than  to  the  exuberant  power  of  successful  manboo«l : 
though  working  in  a  different  manner,  it  characterised  equally 
th«  Ix^inning  and  the  end  of  the  long  struggle  between  : 
rational  is  ID  and  assent. 

In  187}i  Komnnos  published,  under  the  pseudonym  oQ 
* Pbysicus,' his  'Candid  ICxaininnlioo  of 'Ilieism.'  The  boobj 
expresses  the  result  of  a  considerable  period  of  tliotight.  Com— 4 
pleted  in  1S75,  its  publication  was  delayed  in  the  bojte  o«3 
further  light.  It  is  a  vigorous  and  earnest  work,  marked  b^< 
sirung  feeling  and  ready  power,  stating  its  argument  clearly,  anc»i 
pushetl  to  thr  furthest  pnint  wilbin  the  author's  view.  Thep~ai 
are  few  signs  of  the  wish  to  reserve  any  questions  or  of  mMBii 
giving  as  to  the  answers.  The  conclusion  is  as  near  pnnm 
materialism  as  a  logical  conclusion  will  permit,  and  the  aifCM^ 
ment  finds  its  strength  in  the  destruction  of  Teleology  by  tbcj 
doctrine  of  Natural  Selection, — not,  be  it  observed,  Kvolutiov^l 
simply,  but  Xatural  Selection  as  providing  a  meclianic&l  suUV 
Nlitutc  for  intelligent  design.  The  utililafian  philosophy  comi^ 
in  as  an  ally,  corroltornling  by  a  separate  analysis  the  gene^  -4 
of  conscience  from  the  persistence  of  matter  which  has  bet-JSl 
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dinDed  br  eroliitinn&Tf  ipcculatinn.  By  the  two  iUi«s  every 
]TTobltrm,  which  lujinils  "I"  any  irxiuninntinn  nt  all,  c»o,  It  is 
argi^,  be  Bolvrd  nn  tni^cbanical  linc-t.  Conicicncc  !>  thus 
(splktncal  '  in  rrrry  (Iclail ';  *  tht  liVpotlit^sU  of  mind  in  nature 
is  as  cert&ioly  supertluous  as  the  peisistence  of  fotcc  and  inatter 
kme.* 

Thoa^b  the  volume  contains  many  tMnfcs  of  which  these 
two  sentences  olfcr  no  sni^gcstion,  ihcy  fairly  represent  the 
elemrnts  which  for  our  purpirtir  arc  important.  Much  is 
iBTolved  in  the  estimate  of  Mill  >tx  a  'great  and  accurate 
tbinker';  but  ibe  true  spring  of  the  nrgument  is  the  doctrine 
ol  dereloproent  by  Natural  .Selection,  it  would  indmtd  b<^ 
deplorable,  if  a  theory  which  has  done,  and  is  doin^,  so  much 
for  science  and  the  world  wore  really  antilheistic,  and  if  so 
Mpfnl  a  thouf;ht  were  doomed  to  ^  to  pieces  on  the  rock  of 
Cbristian  convictions.  ^Ve  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
aefa  is  its  tendency  or  its  fnte.  It  affci-ls  Theism  only  as  the 
ifiiCoTery  of  America  affected  it, — by  widening  our  view  of  the 
(ftct  of  which  Theism  projwses  the  cause.  To  Romanes, 
ndced,  as  to  most  people  even  twenty  years  ago,  Evolation 
^ve  a  Dew  face  to  imjnemorial  troubles.  To  him,  as  to  others, 
Itie  balance  of  the  fight  seemed  fatally  altered.  As  *  Physicus,' 
sod  long:  afterwards,  he  insisted  that  the  old  defenders  of 
Ctiristiaoity  were  right;  tbey  had  the  known  fact*  on  their 
side;  but  now  new  facts  had  come  to  light,  and  thr  buttle 
sgaiiut  t)elief  was  decided  by  ovcrpowcrtng  reinforceinents. 
We  have  alluded  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Darwin  bad 
inipiml  Romanes.  It  was  an  entliusiasm  permeated  by 
dismay. 

'Xever.'be  writ««, '  in  tho  history  of  man  bis  oo  lerriflo  a  calami^ 
Millan  the  raoo  as  that  wliich  all  who  look  may  now  heboid 
ahutoing  as  a  delufte,  blaek  with  destruction,  reaistlcas  in  might, 
apwolisg  our  moat  oberished  hopes,  oiigut]>hiiig  our  moat  procious 
cited,  and  boiyiug  oar  higboat  life  in  miodloss  deatractioa.' 

It  is  not  so  much  the  despair  that  is  to  l>e  here  notitd  as  the 
OHiit deration  ibnt  an  objective  change,  so  to  speak,  has 
tmisformed  the  world  of  thought.  'The  old  arguments,'  he 
*lw«here  writes,  '  must  now  be  for  ever  abuniioneil  by 
tasoaable  men,' — and  the  assertion  is  in  a  sense  true,  if  the 
hna,  in  which  the  argument  was  slated,  is  intended. 

Looking  back  to  the  time  of  which  we  write,  we  are  tempted 
to  ask,  Why  was  the  shock  so  great?  It  is  often  said  that  it 
*H  because  a  narrow  divinity  was  in  possession  of  the  field  ; 
fcoi  the  answer  is  hnrdly  sufficirnt,  because  there  was  so  much 
'i*iniiy  which  was  in  no  sense  narrow.     It  i*  difficult  to  resist 
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the   imprvssion,   tlint   Ibe   narrownns  and    shallovrncu   wc 
really    lo    be    faunil    in    the  practical   world   of  progrcea    and 

Kolitics,  to  which  Mill  ^are  the  philosophy  that  it  deserved, 
[orcover  Darwinism   produced   this  tlrangn  elfccl.     It  intro- 
duced the  ^TCBt  tnius  of  uninctAphy«ical  tnind*  to  ib«  cxetcise 
of  thinking;  it  ofTcTrd  a.  tubji^ct,  and  cli>the<I  the  thaugbt  in  a 
form,  which  set  every  one  (peculating  and   made  men  philo- 
sophise wbi)  bnd   most  despised  pbihisophy.     Darwin,  in  fact, 
found  out  the  uitideal  and  untheolugical  and  set  their  minds  at 
work.     Without  a  hostile  thought,  incidentally  and  even  uii-_, 
consciously,  he  made  it   plain   that  sensible  people  were  >ti 
slaves   to  the    conqueied    Deists^    whom    the    theologians    h 
demolished   in  the  last    century.     The  party  of  pn>gre**   w 
behind  the  timet,  for  the  only  idea  offiod  which  Oarwiuitm 
assailed,  was  the  Deistic  conception  which  cunfmes  the  activity 
of  the  Creator  exclusively  lo  the  past.  j^k 

An  idea  of  creative  energy  jo  limited  ought  not  to  be  attn^* 
buted  to  any  Christian  writer  as  compreheoding  bis  complete 
view  of  God.    To  Paley,  for  example, '  Natural  Religion  '  would 
form   only  n  subsidiary  pnrt   of    his    theology.      But   when    a 
scientific  man,  and  ardent  Cliristinn,  like  Komnnes,  encountered 
the  arguments  of  which  Faley  was  a  great  exponent,  he  fastened 
upon  them  as  constituting  the  very  centre  of  Cbrisliao  evidence, 
naturally  seeking  the  strength  of  his  religion  in  the  principal 
sphere  of  his  own  mental  activities.     The  search  was  natural  ; 
its    result    was   deoplv    disappointing.       Palcy's   argument  for 
and  from  ])esign  is  inelastic.     It  is  based  on  facis  of  organic 
life  considered  one  by  one,  or  in  special  groups.     The  activity 
it  contemplates  it  enclosed  within  a  certain  space  of  our  world  ; 
outside  it  are  regions  which  are  treated  rather  as  ibe  field  of 
creative  energy  than  as  its  result,  or  as  part  of  its  processes. 
The  adaptations  of  animal  structures  are  regarded  as  separate 
instances    of     ingenious    contiivance,    operating    succesafallj    1 
within  a  world  that  is  conceived  of  asexisling  before  the  display    1 
of  ingenuity.     The  marvel   on  which  we  are  asked  to  rely  is  « 
not  the  unity  of  so  varied  a  cosmos ;  it  is  rather  that  tbis  and  M] 
that  organ  were  fitted  each  to  do  its  work.     By  snch  a  modcoa 
of   contemplating   the  universe,  mechanical   causes  are  put  iora 
conflict  with  'special  direction.'     Adaptations  were  treated  a^j 
coses  in  which  mind  was  seen  at  work  in  the  midst  of  a  worlf»i 
otherwise  moved  by  fixed  laws,  and  the  stress  o(  the  arganico*«i 
rests  on  the  view,  that  organic  nature  yields  a  class  of  eridei>cM< 
which  is  difl'erent  in  kind  from  any  other,  that  it  reveals  a  con-«q 
triving  mind  which  lakes  advantage  of  laws  of  matter,  not 
^Uclf  the  cause  of  light  but  as  preparing  eye*  to  receire  light. 
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Agaiiut  sucb  »  Hmileil  oonceplioa  of  Desi^  the  theory  of 
Nktaral  Selection  directly  milimtnl.  IIpto  w&s  a  mcchAnical 
QUMc,  rapable  of  producing  that  nppearancc  of  drtign,  tihicb. ' 
b  Uie  nhneacc  of  ndftquatr  mrchnniml  cnutps,  n*ns  put  forwnn) 
n  an  rxplanalion  uf  iictlnin  cn'<-<:i».  Herr  wns  ptc^icnled  a 
(onnuls,  by  which  what  wv  ivc-o^Ur  as  purpose  may  be 
dttcribed  in  action  as  a  cauie.  Here  was  iiu^^eiicd  a  wajr,  in 
which  the  form  of  every  creature  resulted  from  the  prcMuro  of 
the  reit  of  phenomena.  It  is  thus  sliaped,  bpcausc,  if  not  so 
(lifted,  it  could  not  exist.  It  may  be  rradily  tern  how  the  new 
rxpiaoation  tfcmnl  to  t»kc  the  subttanrc  out  of  the  oUicr  form 
of  Teleology,  n-hicli  did  not  view,  or  nt  Iraxt  did  not  describe, 
pDTpose  as  presiding  over  the  ivhole  teculnr  pnicess. 

oomaoffs  did  not  stop,  as  some  have  done,  at  this  narrow 
fjioe  where  the  first  figbt  was  set.  He  saw  clearly  enough 
(list  (he  contest  might  be  shifted  from  organic  life  to  the  general 
Lirs  of  which  orgnnic  life  is  rcgonird  ns  the  necessary  prodact, 
lie  Ivld  ihnt  thr-tir  j^rnrrnl  Inwt  had  resulted,  by  n  process  like' 
tial  of  Nnturnl  Srlcclion,  from  the  ptrrsitlenc^e  of  force  anil 
outer.  Things  were  as  they  nere,  berause  ixherwise  they 
«ould  not  be  at  all.  Given  somelhhuj,  it  must  turn  out  to  be 
Ui(  thing  which  we  call  the  Universe.  This  that  we  see  is 
what  it  is  of  necessity,  and  the  appearance  of  design  is  deceptive. 
The  results  under  which  n-c  lire  are  not  tbe  fruit  of  choice,  but 
xhe  inevitable  riTpct  of  the  persistence  of  force.  No  proWem 
RKiains  except  the  mystery  of  Bring,  the  fact  that  iomftliinif  it; 
aad  Koinnoes,  asking  himself  'Why  snmelhing  is?'  replies, 
*  Why  not?'  He  does  not,  at  this  cArly  pciiiiil,  teem  to  feel 
the  burden  of  what  to  Coleridge  ts  tbe  mystery  of  mysteries ; — 
*GDod  heavens',  that  there  should  be  anylhiag  ot  all,  and  not 
Mthiag!' 

IPe  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  close  arguments  which 

Xomsnes  adduced  to  prove  thai,  because  xomflfttriff  is,  thrrcforr, 

'Oil  of  necessity,  this  that  we  see  must  be  what  it  is,  and  thai 

Vie  appearance  of  design   is   for   this  rcsson  deceptive.      We 

^ould  rather  point  lo  his  blank  conclusion,  '  Why  should  not 

*oiDelbing   be?'  a*    a    sign    of   a    capacity   for    contemplative 

''loiigbt  unsuspected  by  the  anchor  himself.      It  is  possible  that 

^Ocb  a  capacity  inevitably  leads  its  possessor  through  a  stage 

•*f  doubt  and  dissatisfaction.     With  Romanes  this  was  certainly 

'•iw   result.     I'rom   believing  in  God,  made  manifest   by    His 

^^t^erations,  he  was  reduced  to  admitting  the  being  of  Something 

^bich  can  only  be  as  it  is.     The  universe  suddenly  appeared 

'<*Dely  and  uninhabited.     The  vrry  c<mtciousne»  by  which  he 

**>«itied  to  perceive  it,  was  itself  only  the  necessary  by-product 
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of  its  movomeot  The  frardom,  which  is  euenliai  to  tbou|;h' 
WW  Ka  exploded  futcv,  and  what  passed  for  ibouf^ht  Dotbi 
hut  an  ineTitublc  uniitm  of  one  part  witb  nnotbi;r  in  tbv  onlj 
possible  world.  Hmi;  wai  a  conclution  wbtch  is  blnnkl 
anti-thristii',  for  lliei'i;  can  be  no  Theism  wlicrt?  fTcedom^  », 
without  ami  within,  is  absiilutely  deaietl.  And  bow  wu  a.  eon —  »• 
eluiiun,  so  vastly  dispruportionnle  to  its  preininsn,  reached  !"=^  ? 
It  found  its  TiAj  tbroU];h  the  opening  of  a  real  d i screpanc yv^^  T 
between  a  narrow  design-arfruinent  and  a  verif  probable  tci—  -■' 
entific  hypothesis, — between  an  argument  which,  in  whatever-^  ^f 
better  vray  it  is  now  state<],  can  onlj  point  to  a  wise,  not  to  an^C^m 
infimte.  Designer,  and  an  hvpcilhcxis  which,  by  proposing  a^«^  * 
subtler  mnchini-ry  than  mere  '  ctimjiTQitiun,'  aim*  at  including  S^^t 
organic  life  under  our  view  of  tbe  Universe  as  a  system  of  law.  —  '^' 
But  fur  such  a  conclusion  there  is  no  scope  in  a  religion  which  ^^< 
atlribntes  to  God  both  sides  ol'  all  the  pressures ;  whicb  adores  ^^'* 
His  free  purpose  in  what,  tn  some  minds,  appear  the  barren  tf^ 
and  colourless  existences  oi  tJic  most  general  forms  of  force;  f  ^ 
which  sees  in  Him  the  Source  of  nil  being,  and  of  all  that  is  ^»1 
unfolded  in  it  ;  which,  for  His  honour,  is  not  concerned  to  ^c^ 
withdraw  any  particular  appearance  from  one  lu  another  class  -^xj 
of  effects. 

The  work  of  *  Pbysicus,'  apart  from  its  examination  of  tbe  ^St4 
philosophy  of  force,  it  of  substantial  value,  because  it  shows  ^»-^ 
that  the  doctrine  of  Involution  can  only  become  anti-ibeistic ^:^k^ 
if  it  is  pushed  so  fnr  as  tn  olfer  an  explunalion  of  the  mvstery  o^^  ^ 
being,  to  which  it  cannot  possibly  hate  anything  whatever 
say.  Short  of  this  extreme,  no  genuine  conira<liction  can  exl 
between  religion  and  science,  considered  ab»lraciedly.  ttc — ^ 
with  tbe  special  statements  of  the  Bible,  when  Kvnlutiun,  an*  ^ 
in  particular  Natural  Selection,  an^  fairly  understood,  tbe  ett\  y 
quarrel  which  science  can  fairly  raise  is  over  the  verse  'G*»»/ 
rested,'  and  witb  Theism  its  only  quarrel  must  be  over  tlie 
question,  whether  elimination  is  a  method  of  imprnvcnieal 
suitable  to  infinite  wisdom, — a  question  which  science  wouU 
be  the  last  to  decide,  it  is  most  important  to  notice  thi»-^  ^ 
was  in  travelling  towards  the  very  bases  of  thought,  and  ^ 
in  any  detail,  that  Romanes  found  himself,  for  the  first  l^  "* 
at  odds  witb  Christianity.  Seeming  discrepancies  bet^M^'"''. 
ascertained   facts  and  the  letter  of  Scriptnre,  extravagance-.^^  ° 

C opinion  and  practice,  which  cloud    the  direct  evidence  of  ' 

Jjirine  in  society,  hindered  reconcilinlion,  but  they  wen       ^^^ 
tbe  ground  of  revolt.     Tbe  line   which  be    pursunl    tf«' 
above  these  inequalities.     It   was  a   mistaken   line;  but 
ntilake   was   founded   on   a  generous  expectation.     He   -      „ 
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foullv  diiajipoinlcd  prtrciiely  6M;ausc  li«  liopml  lo  find  in 
piitsical  scienct!  the  tlvmu nitration  of  Gut), — a  tl em o nitration 
■Mcli  it  cannot  «v«ii  atlempt  wilbout  lenviii^  its  pro]>er  task. 
Bui  even  *fter  be  I»ad  di«<.-tiv«e<l  llie  futility  of  his  dist'CMion, 
br  conld  dqI  recover  the  line  that  he  had  lel't,^ — n  lior  which 
■ould,  hv  t'rit,  bftvp  guided  him  through  ihv  real  difficulties  bj 
okicli  be  «Ta(  Afterwsnis  confronted.  The  wlioln  Argument  of 
' I'll jucns,'  thttrefiiTe,  rcptnent*  not  v>  much  the  mnxo  itieif 
olucli  be  bitd  lo  track  ns  the  a<;ci<Ient  that  snatched  froni  bi> 
buid  ibe  clue  to  ili  intricacie*. 

\Sf  have  caI]^  bis  digfcision  an  accident.  Bui  it  was 
tuntrtfaing  moie  than  this.  Science  iaevilably  prodaces  upon 
onain  tninds  »  some  stnf;«  of  their  career,  an  influence 
"bidi  is  unfnvournble  to  faith.  In  religious  msttcrs  we  often 
bnr  of  impressions  that  arc  deeper  in  their  effect  than  mere  con- 
fideraiions  of  the  diH'ursivc  faculty.  VVhjr  may  not  afn>"*t>(:>sitt 
•Iw claim  its  impression*  and  draw  llu^m  from  natural  science? 
li  ii  certain  thai  such  a  pri-dis[>i>sing  iolluence  is  created  by 
KipDtific  sludtei,  and  ibat  it  is  a  fucce  with  which  we  hare 
tortckon.  Whence  the  anti-relif[ious  eipression  is  derived, 
itughl  prove  an  interesting  object  of  enquiry.  It  is  neither 
cmtMl  by  special  arguments,  nor  conveyed  by  books,  though 
■sny  bare  iloubtlcss  yielded  to  its  sway  from  sympathy  with 
ibw  (treat  capttvM.  But  from  praclirnl  study,  and  especially 
practical  biological  study,  it  is  almost  ius«parahl(!,  and  it  is 
htra  that  its  full  stress  is  experienced.  JVIniured  sladents, 
■ttranced  ID  their  scientific  studies,  analyse,  estimate,  and  allow 
for,  the  force  of  this  predisposing  intluencc.  Hence  it  is  that 
•Oiiic  of  the  boldest  investigators,  like  the  illustrious  Frenchman 
■liio  has  just  passed  away,  are  believing  Christians.  Amont; 
wginttcrs,  un  (be  other  hand,  the  pressure  of  this  anti-religious 
^presaion  ia  almost  irresistible,  and  Komanes  succumb«d  to 
»U  fiiroe. 

It  will  scarcely  be  a  digression  from  the  history  of  a  menial 
*Mv«Ir,  if  we  ask  wby  biology,  above  all  other  sciences, 
looses  this  daunting,  distracting  influence.  Mathematics, 
t^liyatcs,  chemistrv  do  not  prevent  students  from  recognising 
*  pi  ritual  facts.  Why  should  biology?  Snmcthing  is  doubtless 
*<Uc  Ui  the  youth  of  biology  and  its  consequent  want  of  the 
dignity  and  circumsp<!ction  of  assured  station,  ilut  ibis  ex- 
t>laoation  is  obviously  lemj>i>rary ;  already  it  has  lust  a  great 
X>art  of  its  force,  and  is  rapidly  jiassing  out  of  dale.  Other 
*&od  mare  perioanent  causes  must  be  sought  to  account  for  the 
■  strength  of  this  special  impresaion.  It  is  partly  due,  as  wc 
H     oeliere,  lo  the  exirnordinary  liiumphi  which  biology  has  won. 
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to  t!ie  i]«in>n(l>  wbicli  it  make*  on  certain  lactiltiM  of 
human  uind,  to  tbe  all -cm  bracing  rnnge  whicb  it  com~ 
prebciids.  In  commencing  the  study  of  organic  formR,  iLir 
beginner  encounters  new  mctlio(is  of  Irarning,  «ni]  nn  orJereil 
mats  of  new  facts  of  nhirh  xcjircrly  n  liint  it  given  to  tb^^ 
iinlAuglit  ejiT,  boivevcr  obirrvnni.  Tlie  contrast  between  livin^H 
with  nitturc  nnd  living  with  science  is  a  revelatinD  of  a  nev^^ 
world,  so  illumined  ar«  oar  familiar  Bnrroundings  by  a  floo<I 
of  fresh  light.  Gut  while  the  vision  is  almost  indnfinitclj 
enlarged,  the  mind,  ibough  braced  and  exliilaraled,  is  nc 
expnndcd  in  proportion.  IVrspcctivc  is  sacrifiecil  to  penc 
trntinn,  and  sirrngtli  is  gi»inc<i  at  tlip  expense  of  lleubilit<r<? 
Students  an!  called  upon  to  gain  abstractions,  to  master  prin- 
ciples, to  learn  new  facts,  to  note  distinctions;  but,  until 
a  maturer  stage  it  reached,  they  do  not  appreciate  tbe  wid«r 
and  more  general  relations  of  this  mass  of  fresh  knowledge. 
And  this  narrowing  and  fixing  effect  of  practical  biological 
study  ia  intensified  by  tbe  completeness  of  range  to  whicb 
biology  justly  aspires.  It  aims  nt  embracing,  always  from 
a  special  aspect,  nothing  less  than  the  whole  of  life  in  all 
its  examples,  including  man.  Under  it,  in  one  sense,  come 
all  the  other  sciences.  This  tremendous  claim  gives  to  ita 
discipline  a  peculiar  character.  No  other  wiience  can  be 
named  which  does  not,  at  every  turn,  acknowledge  the  boondt 
of  its  extension,  and  thus  promote  a  reserve  of  judgment,  if 
not  an  excessive  distrust  in  any  particular  set  of  statements. 
Biiilngy  scarcely  admits  any  such  limitations,  and  its  k)I> 
embracing  range  fosters  a  leltance  upon  system,  which,  unless 
balanced  by  other  inlluences,  leads  to  ditastrous  results.  That 
Buiely  is  a  strangely  unreasoned  impression  which  leads  students 
to  cast  off  the  idea  of  C>(kI,  onlj'  because  tbe  best  theory  they 
hare  yet  contrived  allows  no  room  for  His  existence, 

A  free  interchange  of  thought  between  men  of  various  i 
training  is  the  best  safeguard  against  the  influenrr  wbidi  we  t 
have,  not  without  sympathy,  drscri1>c(l.  The  discovery  of  1 
truth,  wherever  it  lies,  must  he  favoured  by  whatever  restrains* 
rapidity  of  judgment,  suggests  reser^-ations,  and,  at  tbe  Barnes 
time,  sttniulalcs  the  resourcefulness  of  the  mind.  But  when^^ 
Romiines  left  Cambridge,  tbe  general  voice  was  not  calculatrilf_> 
to  encourage  this  mental  sobriety,  Voung  scientists  are  a^.^ 
often  betrayed  by  their  want  as  by  their  excess  of  contidcDce^M 
He  was  assured  that  he  must  choose  between  Theism  n«K»«- 
Evolution.  His  very  powers  of  argument  persuaded  him  ■' * 
his  duty  to  vteld  when  the  odds  were  clearly  against  LinM^^ 
his  longing  for  finality  induced  him  to  ignore  the  possibili*      ~ 
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n(  reiofbroemcnu,  and  demand  an  iintnediate  deciiion.  The 
pnoure  of  nev  facU  held  bti  mind  witb  tliu  unnatural 
Ritlf  of  >  vice,  and  prevented  him  from  measuring  1I10  obitacle 
aiuch  KCRicd  to  exclude  his  fatiih.  Acule  itud  unhesitatine, 
incapable  of  biding  anjr  cooclnsion  from  himself,  nnxious  to 
iibtain  ccrtaintie*,  h«  embntond  a  conclusion  which  rather 
command!  our  sympatbv  than  turpiiw.*  our  judgment. 

Such  is    a    true,  thougb  partial,  aocount  of   the  inoremrnt 

•Kid)  Romanea  made  towards   the  denial    of   faith.     It    is  a 

ioperlicial  account,  because,  beneath  the  critical  activity,  lajr 

ilic  moving  force  of  a  soul  bent  on  the  apprehension  of  Being, 

Hid,  for  that  verr  reason  really,  averse  from  any  suspension  of 

ludgment.     His  decisinn,  made  upon  a  conlined  issue,  gave  the 

opening  to  a  whole  linbit  of  thought.     In  187$  we  find  bim  ns 

nnrlr  a  materialist  as  any  thinking  man  can   be, — refusing, 

ilul  IS,  to  allow  of  any  rational  ground  for  discontent  with  the 

nplanation  of  all  things,  including  conscience,  by  persistence 

"f force; — rejecting  vigorously  the  theory,  at  it  seemed  to  htm, 

'•(  free  will ; — shifting  benccfoith  the  whole  burden  of   proof 

lotiie  side  of  spirit.     It  is  impossible  tosny  that  he  experienced 

uiT  religious  difficulties,  for  his  diflicutty  was  to    raise    any 

diim  for  religion  at  all.     In  every  quarter  the  impressions  of 

ipiril  were  replaced    by  mechanical    impressions.       tirolutinn 

■oil  Natural  Selection  were  accepted  as  substitutes  for  Intelli- 

pnl  guidance  ;  onr  higher  qualities  were  traced  to  a  purely 

BltitraJ  origin  in  modified  descent  from  unintelligent  creatures; 

■od  the  mrntnl  mysteries  of  imiiviilual  experiences  physiologi- 

<*IIy  explained.     For  many  years  a  materialistic  tone  and  habit 

■^f  thought  persisted  in  Komanes,  side  by  side  with  a  deep  and 

"ni  unexpressed  desire  for  (lod,  and  a  readiness  to  close  witb 

*tiy  explanation,  however  difficult,  which  would  dispense  witb 

'Qv  natural  reading  of  vital  facts. 

Tbe  philosophic  creed  of  materialism  was  indeed  quicklv 
^iModoned.  Seven  years  after  bis  'Examination  of  Theism' 
*t>pe&rcd  bis  Keilr  Lecture.  In  1878  he  had  laboured  to 
**tabltsb  an  irreconcilable  opposition  between  siiiencn  and  any 
'^ligioo  which  pretended  to  a  relation  with  facts.  In  lt^85  lie 
**)aintaiued  that  mechanical  uniformity  in  the  woild  is  no  bar  to 
^*«!lief  in  Universal  .Mind  as  its  cause.  What  had  taken  place 
^^  the  interval,  on  the  surface  of  the  deep  and  probably  uninlcr- 
*^pled  movement  forward  ?  in  the  lirsl  place,  he  bad  vigorously 
*'«ject«l  the  philosophy  of  Spencer  and  Fiske  as  a  substitute 
■<ir  the  old  religion,  and  refused  to  be  content  with  unknown 
SViwer  at  the  object  of  love  and  worship.  In  tlie  second  place, 
^^«  Inul  marrini,  entered  into  wider  activities,  and  plunged  into 
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ft  more  varied  cnmniRrce  wiiti  thi;  world.  The  immente  im 
poruncn  of  marriaye  wc  will  le.iv*  unrstimnttid  ;  wc  will,  at  b^_  ^y 
commnn  consent  it  it  agrwd  to  di>,  ignore  its  inllupnc 
Tbinlly,  be  had  mnde  the  personal  friendtbipof  Darwin,  wbnt 
writings  bad  been  bis  chief  battery  again*!  faith.  Such  per-— ^- 
sooal  intercourse  mutt  have  strongly  encourajicHl  pationcr  ^— w. 
caution,  and  r«ver«nce.  Darwin,  in  one  of  the  letter*  pnnie<£::»'d 
in  the  Life,  puts  into  tbt;  mouth  of  nn  ima^inpd  iht-ologiaik  ^  n 
several  u  nan  s  we  rah  1p  objections  to  the  conclusions  of  '  Phvaicuj,  ,^-.' 
xnd,  in  hit  reply.  Romanes  accepts  the  comparison  of  i\\m^  * 
work  to  the  search  of  the  midni).'bl  sky  by  the  light  of  a  candlc.^^^ 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  companionship  of  that  larp-,^-  ■"• 
bumble,  meditative  mind — he  recommends  '  meditation '  to  hit- 
younger  friend — exercised  a  profound  influenoe  on  Romanes. 

In  1882  and  1883  a  contention,  which  al  first  sight  teeins  the 
rejection  of  another  eirenicun,  carried  Kfunnnes  a  fourth  step  ' 
nearer  to  the  position  which  he  adopted  in  1885.  In  a  corre- 
spondent-e  with  Dr.  A&a  day,  be  maintained  that  there  it  no 
logical  point  of  contact  between  Science  and  Theism,  ai>d  that 
organic  life  affords  no  better  evidence  of  the  latter  than  do 
other  parts  of  nature.  Hi*  contention,  in  the  meaning  which  he 
attached  to  it,  was  good  and  uteful.  But  in  hia  own  sense 
Dr.  Asa  Gray  too  wat  right.  The  world  including  organic  life 
certainly  docs  yield  Iw-ttcr  nvidencr  than  the  world  without 
organic  life.  Dr.  Asa  (imv,  however,  went  further.  Me  sought 
to  support  the  doctrine  of  fmal  cause  by  an  appeal  to  the 
insufliciency  of  the  natural  causes  which  Evolution  alleges  as 
explanations.  In  other  words,  he  rested  hit  religintis  argument 
on  the  narrow  and  precarious  foothold  of  our  ignorance  of  the 
process  of  Evolution.  Komnnes  rightly  combated  the  A^umcnt, 
which  secme<l  to  him  l»  make  final  causes,  or  pnri>osct, 
comparable  with  causes  in  the  onlinary  tcientiiic  use  of  the 
wortl.  Appan-ntly  be  was  rejecting  a  plea  for  Tbeiem.  Really 
lie  was  clearing  the  ground  for  a  wider  speculation,  when  be 
declared  that  Theism  must  be  independent  of  the  impcrfoctiona 
of  science.  Granted,  he  would  urge,  universal  law  aa  tlie  ideal 
end  of  science,  there  remains  the  (juettion  of  the  natnrc  of 
causation,  and  tt  is  tliere,  if  anywhere,  that  Theism  must  moke 
good  its  rlaim. 

The  Kede  Lecture,  delivered  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  1885,  is  republished  in  the  volume  entitled 
*  Mind  and  Motion  and  Monism.'  The  book,  parts  of  wbicb 
were  written  at  a  later  dale,  marks  the  furthest  point  which  be 

ched  in  hit  speculative  search  for  the  basis  uf  religion.     To 
Romanes   Monism  appealed  by  its  idealisation  of  science,  bv 
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'%lie    generosity   of  its   aspirattoRS,    it*   fratik    recognitions   of 

scientific  achievements,  it*  ptistiblc  proviainn  of  »  place  for  free 

'«*ill  anil  icipiintibtlitjr  in  a  world  ^vemetl  l>^' mcclianicat  (nws. 

That  he  xboulil  have- even  temporarily  embraced  its  principlr*, 

ax     an    indiiation    o(    the    direction   in   which    hi*   inind    nn* 

«  urninjt;.      Especially  did  he  value  it  for  iti  attempt  lo  roll  back 

■Sbe  lide  of  materinlism  by  destroying;  the  Antithesis  between 

'niind  and  matter.     This  is  practically  the  motive  of  his  book. 

Alind  i*  the  olber  side  of  whtt  we  call  matter.     The  separate 

«-xistence  of  spirit    is  denied  ;  hut  herein    Monism    finds  the 

SYiorc  reason  for  protesting,  that  in  matter  science  is  making  a 

troe    revelation  €>f  spirit.     Material  is  one  side  ;    God   is   the 

«>ther.      Between  the  two  there  is  nothin);,  nor  are  they  funda- 

zxientJilly  distinct.     The  strength  of  Monism  lies  in  its  motive 

^Qcl  its  frank  acceptance  of  science.     It  has  made  the  words  of 

religion  and  spirit  respectable  in    quarters    wh<^T^    both    were 

formerly  not  to  be  nanie<l ;  it  has  also  abandoned  the  idea  that 

the    unordered    is  the  special    realm  of  God's  activity.     Km, 

t<-stt^l    from   the    same    point   of  view,  it    fails    as  a  religious 

proposal,    because    it    it    impossible    to    ascribe    real    liberty, 

actual   and  moral,  lo  a  physiological  process,  a  moment  in  the 

4urc)e  of  a  law. 

*  Whttt  we  k-now  on  the  siiln  of  mind  04  logical  Eoqi]«uce,'  says 
BonUHMS,  '  is  nothing  mom  than  a  piiHKagft  of  DorvoDB  eiiot;gy  through 
oms  MoriMof  ct'lls  nud  fibres  ratlior  tbnu  tbrongh  another;  what  wo 
daeogniso  as  truth  is  mernly  the  fact  of  tbo  brain  vibratiug  in  tono 
with  Natorc^' 
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Monism    brought  Roman«a  to  this  point,  that,  as  a  matter 

of  sneculation,  ha  maintains  that  .Mind  i(  possibly  the  basis 

of  Nature.    If  the  conclusion  is  true,  it  is  a  necessity  of  thouf^ht. 

It  leaves  no  room  for  faith,  allows  no  hope  of  further  light.    W\ 

ibst  remains  is  the  larger  reading  of  our  knowledge,  a  better 

re-«rrangeinent  of  our  assets.     And  the  Mind  which  he  IcAves 

Us  as  a  possibility  is  unlike  our  own.     We  cannot  attribute  to 

it  goodness;  it  is  indiffereat  to  our  sulTerings,  our  errors  and 

siaa ;  at  the  best  it  is  a  general  basis  of  which  our  world  is  the 

Bec«asary  and  terrible  upgrowth.     We  stand  no  nearer  to  the 

<iod   whom  we  have   loii,  llie  CJod  who,  a*  wc  believed,  cared 

for    us   separately   and  guided    tbo  groaning  universe  towards 

«oinc  end  which  should  be  worth  the  pain.     Hut  as  a  stag*;  in 

Xh*  mental   progress  of  Romanes,  the  change  in  tbe  manner  of 

thinking  is  as  hopeful  as  it  is  great.     The  motive  power  of  this 

apeculative  search  for  religion  is  a  true  love  of  God,     Not  was 

Itumanes  tiaconscioas  of  the  fiicc.     On  the  contrary,  he  aoughi 
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in  poetry  th«  expretsioa  of  his  urgent  Oesirv  in  recover  t 
obJ«ct  of  wonlitp,  to  find  an  iobabitiint  of  tlte  world,  to  eacape 
from  his  solituiJc.  But  not  all  this  anxious  search,  nor  yet 
his  life  of  affection  nnd  spiritual  adventure,  eould  smoothc  his 
tntrllcctual  couisr,  or  enable  bim  to  divine  a  solution  of  the 
evil  of  tbn  world,  and  conquer  the  difficulty  which  he  found  in 
assigning  a  place  for  freedom  in  its  Cause  nnil  a  limited  though 
reiil  freedom  in  tnnn. 

Romanes  had  reached  his  most  speculative  and  least  scieati6c 
point,  lie  was  now  about  to  enter  on  the  third  stage  of  bis 
mental  progress.  This  stage  he  himself  calls  the  purification 
of  agnosticism  ;  that  is,  tbe  recognition  that  abstract  reasoning 
and  physical  evidence  arc  incapable  of  proving  or  disproving 
God.  He  had  alhiwcd  tXiv;  prima  J'licie  impietttan  which  natare 
.nnd  man  create  to  he  obscured  by  pure  generalisations, — gene- 
ralisatiun*  which  will  never  be  safely  made  until  they  are  nu 
longer  needed.  Bat  we  cannot  wail  to  exhaust  experience 
before  we  examine  what  ties  beyond,  and  Romanes  now  set 
himself  rather  to  consider  tbc  value  of  our  judgments  as  a 
whole  tban  to  revise  his  judgments  in  particular.  Science 
grows  from  (lay  to  day,  and  for  each  man  its  coDteot  is 
diRerent.  But  its  possible  extent  is  fixed,  and  should  be 
ascertained.  To  draw  these  limits,  and  to  exclude  all  definite 
denials  or  assertions  which  pass  beyond  the  border,  were  now 
his  objects.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  thai,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  minimising  the  significance  of  man  and  nature,  he  was 
also  depreciating  the  value  of  learning  and  letters. 

'  What  Hamilton,'  *  Fhyneus '  bod  nrgutil, '  ninintaiiui  is  very  true, 
vix.  that  the:  atndy  of  cluseics,  moral  and  mental  philncophy,  A)On 
renders  the  mind  mort)  euimldu  of  heliuTiiig  in  a  GoA  than  does  tbe 
Htudy  <if  physical  eoienco.  Tba  qucftllou,  Iiowi^riTr,  is.  What  clan  of 
studieM  ought  to  bo  eonKidured  the  more  autlioritulite  in  the  matter? 
I  GUtDot  eeo  what  title  elntsica,  hlstury,  puliticut  ocoiiumy,  im.,  have 
to  be  regarded  at  oil;  oiid  althottch  the  mental  and  moral  eci on ccs 
"hxn  doubtleie  a  bettor  oloiiu,  still  I  think  they  moKt  bo  largely 
subordiuate  to  those  coiences  which  dool  vritb  the  whole  domain 
nature  besidce.' 


h 


Now,  however,  when  he  returned  to  a  more  positive  method 
of  thought,  the  love  of  nature,  always  deeply  rooted  in  bia^^ 
recovered  freedom,  and  tho  respect  for  letters  and  biato^^f 
regained  its  former  sway.  ^^ 

From  1887  nnwanls,  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  boundaries  of 
science,  to  permit  no  dogmatic  assertion  or  denial  which  passed 
beyond  those  limits,  was  the  menial  cfTon  on  which  his  thoughi»_ 
were  more  and   more  concentrated.     At  to  wbat  lies  beyoi 
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pbennmraa,  the  wise  m&n,  h«  lays,  wails  for  poflitivc  know- 
Ic^ge;  ikc  (Iccitions  of  Int'crrnoo  arc  without  validity'.     Within 
the  nnge  of  scnM-pcrcr-piion,  be  cnn  be  »un.-  o(  c»iain  things ; 
of  all  that  lie*   Iwrond    lie  know*   niithing,  nnil  hi*    buiiiieM 
ihoald  be  to  u-e  that  hii  profeuiun  of  ignurnticp  it  tincere  and 
rampletr.     Spencer,  for  csawple,  >eeme<l  to  Romanes  to  be  in 
afuMagaosiicisni,  when  be  made  the  positive  statement  that 
ihe  Firat  Caubc  i>   unknowable.     No  doubt  this  repudiation 
Udngntatic  denial  was  meant  in  a  spirit  of  nonccuion.     But 
tChristian  may  fairly  doubt  whether  this  pure  agnosticism   it 
pMiiblc,  beeauM?  the  unsr<-n  world   is  in  cliisc  oonlnet  with  the 
v«D,  and,  if  brlievcU  in,  allectt  it*  inlerpretatiun.     One  tet  of 
aperieoce  and    Iwlief  cannot   be    added  or  removed    without 
nodifjing  the  other.     It  certainly  is  no  concession  to  be  told — 
'Ciire  us  the  seen  world  and  admit  that  its  government  is  wholly 
mechanical,  and  you  shall  say,  among  ynursclt-e«,  what  ye  like 
of  any  world  beyond,  of  which  neither  wc  nor  v<>u  v.a.n  know  any- 
liking.'     To  the  Christian  the  onlv  pure  agn(»tictsm  inUHl  be 
that  which  acknowledges  the  pottible  truth  of  the  tpirttual  in- 
icrprelation,  with  or  without  the  mechanical  one,  for  all  kinds 
of  eipeiience.    It  was  in  fact  this  attitude  of  mind  that  Romanes 
hiimelf  reached  and  endeavoured  to  impart,  when  the  purific*- 
lioD  of  Bgnoeticism  was  assisted    by  that  clearer  view  of  the 
oalarr  of  faith,  which   he  gained  in  the  next  and  penultimate 
tlajie  of  his  mental  proi^iest. 

Somewhere  bi-fore  188^*,  Romanes  had  reached  to  wlvanced 
«  atag*  of  agnutticitm  at  to  hold  that  there  was  no  presumption 
MfaiaJt  religion  and  no  assignable  support  for  it.  In  this  case 
the  daty  of  an  agnostic  is  to  leave  religion  atone,  unless  new 
proofs  are  alleged,  to  wait  passively  for  conviction,  or,  turning 
«way  iTSolutely  from  metaphysics,  to  throw  himself  into  those 
rnquirie*  witliin  nature  for  which  we  are  amply  equipped. 
Such  was  the  determination  of  Romanes.  For  further  proof  in 
favour  of  religion  he  wot  ever  eager.  'If  there  it  ant  thing,' 
be  used  u>  say, '  which  can  be  urged  on  behalf  of  Christianity, 
now  u  Uw  time  for  its  production.'  At  the  same  time  it  was 
bis  own  declared  resolution  to  avoid  metaphysical  questions,  to 
le»Tc  unattempied  the  secrets  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  and 
causation,  and,  accepting  the  postulates  necessary  for  both,  to 
go  on  steoilily  with  science  and  life.  Rut  the  man  who  accepts 
postulates  and  goes  on  with  life  it  the  last  person  who  is 
able  to  neglect  questions  once  raited.  He  acceptt  one  tcl  of 
postulates,  aitd  every  day  makes  them  surer.  How  if,  after 
all,  they  have  the  same  kind  of  certaintv  as  Ihe  mental  bases 
of  religion?  lie  goes  on  with  life.  How  if  a  wider  and 
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higher  range  of  lift!  cipeni   hefoK  him,  into  ivhicli  be  m\\ 
fnttrr,  iT  unly   he  were  prepared  lu  accept  a  wider  poMuUte 
He  ftiHi  on  wrilb  science.     But  Cbri>tian  faith  intrudei  itsel 
as  an  object  of  enquir)'  upon  the  calinetl  naturalism  ;  it  is 
fact  which  imperativelr  demands  examination,  since  it  clai 
to  be  a  means  bcjon<i    those    employctl    bv  science,    a  seen 
method  of  discovery,  n  faiiulty  of  prneption,  pethnps  an  inw 
sense,      ijcientific  students    might  call    it    by    preference    *i 
tuition';  but  they  could  not  refuse  to  judge  it  impartially, 
regard    it    at    least  from  the  ouiside,    to  cuDsider    at    first 
absence    or    presence    rather    than     its     nature    and    mode 
operation.     Without  trial  they  were  not  entitled    to  deny 
existence  or  contradict  its  report. 

The  point  which  we  have  now  reachc*!  completes  the  foi 
stages  in  tltc  mental  preparation  of  Romanes.     It  repr«^««nts  tt 


state  of  mind  at  which  he  bad  arrived  when  bts  '  Thoughts 

tentc*  I 
course  which  we  have  traced  with  painful  slowness.      But  it 


Keligion*  were  written.     A  few  light  touches  inif[ht  depid 
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of  a  real  lite  that  we  an;  writing,  and  the  labour  of  that  life    St 
partially  rellecled  in  our  argument.     To  dip  into  doubt  and  «(> 
climb  out  ngnin  is  easy  fur  some  people.      It  is  doncdramsCs- 
tically.     Hut  it  is  .1  diflerent  task,  as  hanl  and  slow  as  it  it  rare 
in  its  accomplishment,  fur  a  man  who  bas  deliberately  taken  u/t 
the  position  of  denial  to  change  his  attitude.    That  the  tone  of 
literature  should  alter  is  one  thing;  a  new  set  of  writers nur 
ari*e  who  succeed  in  catching  the  public  taste.     That  on  Jadi- 
vidnal  should  leave  a  form  of  doubt,  into  which  he  has  cnKred 
deeply,  is  a    very  different   thing.       We  so  little   expect  the 
leaders  of  thought  to  ehangi-  their  position,  that  we  useibttr 
names  as   marks   by    which   to  record   the  movements  »f  ^ 
undecided.     We  might  define  the  'seventies'  ns  'the  dsyisf 
Herbert  Spencer,'  and  we  should  wonder,  not  at  the  slowo**^ 
but  at  the  llexibiliiy  of  his  genius,  if  he  afterwatds  became  ibr 
man  of  a  more  courageous  age. 

Is  it  possible  to  carry  oor  analysis  further  than  the  comptel*" 
stages  of  purely  menial  pntgrvss?  Can  we  trace  some  of  iw 
steps  which,  pending  the  consolidation  of  the  iniellcdo*! 
fdatfurm,  led  to  the  exercise  of  that  faith  which  KomaM*  *** 
now  critically  examining?  How  much  of  these  steps  s>r 
hidden?  How  large  a  part  of  the  journey  by  which  faitb  " 
approached  is  no  movement  of  the  man  liimselt,  but  is  lrar«W° 
under  ibe  touch  and  pressure  of  God?  If  faith  be  iiH)** 
necessary,  the  initiative  must,  as  Komanes  often  said,  fom' 
from  (iihI  Himself,  Tu  seeing  eyes  the  signs  of  that  faidilr" 
initiative   began  to   be    revealed  in  the  days  whicli  folio*** 
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ISM^^-dajr*  of  pain  ttnd  mortal  Bicknm.  Tbc  inward  power 
btotmr  bolder  and  inrasurrd  iu  ■ircngili  for  ihn  flight ;  but 
the  mental  priK.'rts  nas  siill  timid  nnd  hesitating,  the  aTgompnis 
of  doubt  were  readj  and  ■bundnni. 

Tb«  neceuity  of  faith  Romaaes  already  knew.     But  now  he 
cime  to  judge  what  iia  nature  is  in  itself,  and  this  step  is,  as 
w«  tftid  at  the  outset,  th«  most  important  t^an^e,  so  far  as  m«rv 
tluiught  is  concvrnM,  through   which  a  man  passes  in  such  a 
(ttsne  as  we  arc  dcwTihing.     Wtint  is  fniih  like?     This  was 
tbe  new  question  that  hr  asked.      In  itself  it  proved  to  hnve  an 
lleiDent  both  of  Tcntuie  am)  of  reliance.     It  is  not  simply  an 
sdded  faculty,  involving  tli«  submission  of  other  faculties  to  its 
sniravering  claim.     It  baa  itself  to  make  a  submissioa  and  run 
srisk.      It  is  an  oi^an  bj  which  we  oliserve  the  real  grounds  of 
religion,  just  as  it  is  by  the  tt-nses,  and  not  hy  logic,  that  we 
aoqvirc  nrw  physiml  furls.      But  it  Is  not  an  instrument  which 
|iassively  reflects  the  tacts  before  it.    In  its  action,  as,  in  »  lesser 
degree,  in  the  operation  »f  the  senses,  the  will  has  a  large  place. 
It  is  a  faculty  implanted  in  us,  but  it  is  not  so  given  that  it  can 
be  maintained  without,  or  in  spite  of,  ourselves.     There  arr 
roles  to  be  followed  iu  its  exercise  and  development.     In  order 
to  ice,  we  must  look,  and  the  inward  eye  must  be  cleared  of 
cvcrylliing  that  dulls  its  capacity.      \«  these  well-known  truths 
came  back  to  Romanes,  they  chaogr<)  the  current  and  occupa- 
tion of  his  thoughts.     He  no  longer  sj)oke  only  of  the  thing  to 
be  se«n  ;    he  begun  to  speak  of  the  way  to  see.     This   faith, 
with  its  claim  lu  uu()uestioning  obedience,  seemed  to  Romanes 
to  be  morally  suitable  to  our  state,  if,  as  free  people,   we  are 
leally  here  on  probation.     If  God  is  indeed  purgini;  His  floor, 
ibU,  and  this  alone,  must  be  His  winnowing  fan. 

This  practical  invetligalion  of  the  mrthotl  of  faith  became 
tbe  work  of  Romanes.  He  found  chat,  like  natural  methods,  it 
raotained  the  two  elements  of  dependennt  and  res|N>nsibiiity, 
Oa  the  one  side,  there  was  needed  lliat  gift  from  above  which 
ia  the  New  Testament  is  described  as  a  new  birth.  On  the 
«her  side,  no  man  could  excuse  himself  fiom  effort  by  pleading 
Uilack  of  the  gift,  since  there  are  rules  lor  its  ncquisition,  for 
■n  preservation  by  the  single  heart,  for  its  increase  and  fulfil- 
Unt  by  willing  obedience.  Such  a  line  ol  thought  obviously 
4m>  not  'stand  to  reason.'  It  has  to  do  with  a  matter  of  fact, 
■Uch  must  be  learned  before  it  is  known  :  it  is  concerned  with 
laatter  of  art,  where  obedience  precettes  accomplishment.  To 
Mck  these  rules  of  faith  is  at  once  u  unreiksunubh-,  and  as 
Kisonable,  as  the  conduct  of  a  student  iit  a  hospital,  who 
fvesames  that  there  is  something  to  be  learned  before  he  begins 
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\nt  course  and  conirnta  to  u»e  the  prpacribcd  mcana  before 
dccidrs  on  the  cnnclusiont  of  his  sricnor.  Such  s  line  of  tbouf 
grew  very  fnmilinr  to  Komancs,  as  be  stuilioil  the  an  of  gainii 
and  using  belief,  and  rvcognistnl  tb(!n<:nl  nf  courage,  tbe  nocessity 
of  a  liberalL-d  will,  the  requisile  of  n  ueli-ki^pt  heart  I'ailb  be 
found  lo  be  i«  dorinaot  fuculty  which  itiust  he  fostered  iolo 
activity  ;  and  the  certitude  which  is  its  hHrvest  and  ib*  warrant 
of  its  venture  springs,  as  ilors  the  justification  of  scieattGc 
labour,  from  n  liberal  sowing.  In  science,  even  atlbeltiuinpbant 
innmcnt  of  some  parliculnr  discovery,  the  student  is  hioisclf 
encloseil  in  a  greater  csperiinenl  of  which  thn  conclusion  is  yet 
remote,  and  uiutt  go  on  in  hope,  in  part  relying  on  report,  in 
[tort  trusting  to  nnexptained  directions,  planting  some  at  least 
of  his  steps  without  certainty  of  their  reason,  ao,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  faith,  our  successes  lie  within  the  inuin  experiuient  and 
cannot  at  once  gain  its  answer;  but  each  step  brings  sufRcieni 
proof  to  justify  the  nest,  and  each  successive  height  that  we 
scale  reveals  the  advancing  degrees  of  knowletlgc  which  make  i 
us  sure  of  being  iu  the  line  of  a  real  ascent. 

Antecedently,  it  seemed  likely  that  the  faith  of  a  scientifiec 
man  would  be  simpler  and  stronger  than  that  of  other*.  We=a 
know  little  of  the  faith  of  those  who  have  always  believed,  andXj 
in  such  matters  the  great  Christian  tavanU  have  often  preservetEv 
a  reticence,  which  to  the  haras«ed  and  perplexed  baa  sectncfM 
an  ominous  silence.  Hut  in  Knmanes  the  anticip*tion  wac^ 
verified.  His  faith  showed  a  sin-nglh  and  simplicity  wbicVs 
grew  in  pr<>|H»tion  as  be  dealt  with  himself  as  a  man  of  acienoe^i; 
He  hud  appealed  from  science  to  speculation,  and  speculatIoirw4 
even  in  showing  its  own  insufficiency,  had  done  a  useful  worM-] 
It  had  cleared  the  ground  so  that  the  scientific  method  of  veosfil 
turc  and  verification  might  have  room  for  trial,  and  the  ma^l 
proceed  in  spiritual  things,  in  spitn  of  outstanding  specnlatitr  Ji 
difTicultiet,  just  as,  in  spile  of  speculative  dithcultitrs,  be  prw^ 
deeded  in  natural  science.  Indeed  science  and  religion  labof^^ 
with  regard  to  metaphysics,  under  the  same  disudvaut.iges.  ^^M 
both  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  fact  of  eipeiience  or  pr^B 
pose  a  criterion  of  reality.  Both  are  based,  metaphysically,  ^ 
presumptions.      Both,  considered  as  enquiries,  are  eiamples  ii 

empirical  enquiry.  Roth  at  the  outset  must  accept  guidan^^ 
and  for  their  security  depend  on  obeiliencc.  In  both,  each  «t  ^^^ 
must  be  taken  from  a  fact  already  certified,  and,  in  each,  m  iilii  ^  ' 
precedes  arrival,  and  conviction  is  the  end  of  a  «>urse  of  actie 
in  both,  the  seekers  may  be  content  with  the  search  it 
but  in  both  what  is  personally  acquired  cannot  satisfy  »■—-<< 
aljr  equips  for  new  departures.     Towards  both  the  worM        J 
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indifllFrrQt,  if  not  hottile;  in  both  it  dc^isn  the  inbennt 
rtMnl*  and  lutpects  undrclnrcd  gratilioatiimt, — as,  in  sclencv, 
iodiunial  advance,  and,  in  failb,  social  xinoiiilmcss. 

Ai  in  aciencp,  sn  in  reli]|;iun,  Romanes  became  content  wilb 

AtpTBCtical  (ximproniitc  ulitcli  wrtrks  by  hj  polhesis  nnd  reri> 

balimi.      Hitherto  he  had  been  forced  himielf  to  wait  till  the 

iptcnUtive  framework  nna  complete,  before  he  advanced  to  the 

application  of  anjf  tMt  whatever.     \ow  he  abandoned  thi*unwi*e 

puience.      He  would  lufTer  knowInJgr  to  grow,  if  it  could,  while 

Ike  theory  of  knowlrdge  awaited  completion.      He  who  was  by 

niore  and  accuuiplishineol  an  obu^iver,  would  allow  himself 

opportunity  for  obiiervation.      lie  would  learn  and  practise  the 

run  of  study.     He  wouM  imtt  something  to  others,  especially 

tDthfl«e  who  wrote  the  Bible,  and  would  advance  hopefully  in 

Ibe  direction  where  the  facts  of  Christianity  were  said  to  lie. 

-Aoihonty  WAS  |>ermiltc4l  to  take  its  necessary  place  in  fostering 

the  beginnings   of    individual  discovery;     but   it   was   hnrdiv 

alkiwed  to  assume  that  place  till  h«  had  passed  from  indejien- 

^tM  theory  to  independent  observation. 

The  change  is  marked  by  his  altered  altitude  towards  human 

freedom.     He  i>o  longer  examined  it  only  as  a  theory,  or  eveo 

M  an  alleged    fact.     He  observed   it  as  a  reality,  a   pcrsonat 

possession,    varying    in     its    range    with    dilTrrent    chnraclers, 

capable  of  los*  and  gain.      All  ibis  and  mucb  more  mar  be 

read,  in  scientific  form,  in  the  'Notes.'     There  he  maintains 

ihe  reasonable  necessity  of  doing  that  which  authority  declared 

to  be  indispensable — of  practising  the  doctrine  in  order  to  gain 

knowledge  of  iu  truth.     But  ho  docs  not  add, — how  could  be? 

—that  b«  was  himself  engaged,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  book, 

la  die  effiirt  to  put  the  doctrine  into  practice,  and  increasing  in 

Tinnes  of  whicli  he  was  himself  unconscious.      While  study  de- 

(smined  tbui  the  character  of  faith,  and  humility  did  faith's  work 

■ilbout  knowing  it,  certain  explanatory  thoughts  grew  to  ctear- 

t>os,  by  which  in  bis  own  life  the  divine  initiative  was  disrcrned. 

He   preferred  to    express   these   iboughts  in  the   dryest  way. 

"talking  among  the  lieather  at  Boornemouth  in  the  summer  of 

'993,  a  short  time  before  his  first  paralvlic  stroke,  be  explained 

^  a  friend  (hat,  if  God  is  dealing  persoonlly  and  freely  with  the 

*orld,  the  appearance  to  u*,  who  are  within  the  action  which 

^e  ubierve,  inevitably  seems  a  necessary  result,  a  mechanical 

*>Btem.      Whatever  cannot  carry  this  appearance  will  not  fall 

*>tbin  oar  natural    ken.     Miracles  also  will   bo  reducible  to 

■oine  law  in  tbc  widest  sense.     So  far  as  we  can  analyse  them, 

they  arc  cases  of  law.     Similarly,  if  Ciod  is  dealing  personally 

*Ub  sn  individual.  His  hand  necessarily  appears  to  be  acting 
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only  in    Ihp  way  of  I»w  and   tiftluri*.     If  a  man,  for  iniUnre-^^, 
iufTcTcf)  l>lin<lno»,  it  wmuIiI  not  be  nny  the  \c%%  Ooil'*  il«aliD^^   i^ 
with  him  Wcnute  the  m«(licnl  explanation  of  the  calainitv  *ri      ^i 
complete.     The  ph}-iialugic«l  account  did  not  at  nil  ooropet^  an 
with  the  providentiitl  one.       St.    Paul's  case  may  have    brv^K -aai 
natural  ;  but  it  would  not  be  Tor  that  reason  the  leia  an  intrr — ^k- 
vention  and  a  revelation,     llii  friend  hcailaled  to  accept  th*-  -^e 
ar^mcnl.     Dut  there  was  no  need  for  hesilalinn.      Romane     -tsi 
deiired.  not  to  lower  the  case  of  St,  Paul,  but  to  rni(«!  hi*  own         . ; 
— not  to  bring  that  Conversion  within  the  limiti  »f  an  opinion  --• 
whidi  made  no  demand  on  faith,  but  to  admit  the  light  of  faitHFii 
into  hi*  own  tad  ttipertenee  ;  to  have  leave  to  reco^uiie  in  hi    ^las 
jienonal  loss  of  light  and  atrenglh  the  guiding  hand  of  God. 

Under  aufTering  he  began  lu  leek  more  eagerly  the  nallel  o^^Df 
love.  When  pain  came  moti  heavily  on  himself,  he  cea»ctl  t»  ff 
judge  God  for  pain  in  nature.  For  him,  as  nppaTtnlly  for  S^^''- 
Paul,  hi*  own  pain  interpreted  that  of  the  world  and  gave  tb^»  " 
rlue  to  hope.  The  prrtaurc  of  his  calamity  was  felt  as  a  mus^^** 
bitter  trial;  yet  it  led  to  a  daily  growth  of  inward  strenjcth^^*- 
There  were  moments  of  jiassionate  regret  for  work  undun 
and,  in  the  early  stuges  of  his  illness,  a  fervent  desire  to  recore 
in  order  that  he  might  prove  his  resolution  by  action.  But  h< 
never  faltered  in  his  munly  resignation.  He  often  reverted  i' 
the  feeling  that  he  had  been  distracted  from  the  lif«  a-  "^ 
Christian  thought  and  work  which  he  had  promised  himself  tC  --^ 
early  youth,  and  now  regarded  ns  bis  prop^ir  line  of  development  ^^■ 
He  would  willingly  have  reeoycred  the  track  and  completii)  hi^^** 
iRsk,  not,  as  he  often  said,  with  any  thought  of  the  ulteriuc^^*' 
advantages  of  faith,  hut  to  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  Goi^E  -l 
and  seeing  Him  as  He  is.  Vet  the  track  had  been  reeovere<^E^ 
and  the  task  was  truly  accomplished.  His  friends  he«rd  from^^ 
him  many  new  and  penetrating  expressions  of  belief  while  h^^V* 
was  still,  at  times,  discussing  its  merits.  For  those  who 
ihcmselyes  at  the  fireside  of  fnitb,  he  had  worked  as  mm 
work,  who  labour  in  darkness  throughout  the  day.  Vei 
assuredly,  he  will  not  he  the  poorer  by  one  hour  of  the  light. 

Komanes  fell  an  admiration  for  Christianity,  which  a  sevi 
criticism  might,  at  one  time,  have  treated  as  artistic  only.  The^'-*  ' 
feeling  was  always  man*  than  that,  and  now  it  gave  its  special.'-'^ 
help.  That  beauty  of  the  Faith  must  mean  s<Hnething;  wby^^^ 
was  its  influence  to  be  disregarded?  l>id  it  not  rest  on*^* 
something  deep  and  real  in  man  and  nature?  Why  wastli^^^-^ 
Gospel  story  Bu  nalaral  to  the  human  heart?  Why  c«»uld  we^^"^^ 
find  no  flaw  in  the  Person  there  presented?  Were  His  words-^^^ 
after  all,  the  words  of  truth,  telling  th«  mind  of  God  more  surrl^L^ ' 
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ixB  Aaj  leading  uf  nature?  And  the  final  Trage<Iy— ironld  it 
001,  if  once  believed,  solve  tbat  obitioale  mysterj  of  pain  and 
(lilare,  and  >bow  finally  how  God  can  loi-c  and  ]ct  ub  sufTer? 
To  have  faith  in  this,  would  be  to  solve  the  great  cnnlrndirtinn  of 
ipKulatire  Thcistn.  Still  what  »  tremendous  thing  it  is  U> 
htlievct  Dav  after  dnv  he  concluded  that  it  wa*  nsisonabte 
*nil  arf>ercnt,  and  yet  eaeh  day  reeoiled  from  the  thought  of 
il  as  a  fact,  only  to  be  prested  up  to  it  again  by  the  conlinned 
tSan  towards  Tbeisin. 

^V^as  it  possible  that  the  two  efTons  of  speculation  and  of 
Uib,  neither  of  which  could  either  rest  or  reach  the  };oa), 
DJi'ht  meet  half-way?  Here  was  n  vital  consideration. 
RamUK*  attempted  to  pn'in  an  assured  Theism,  from  the  basis 
ofwfaicfa  he  might  afierwnnl*  consider  the  queitirms  of  rercla- 
tion  and  of  Christ  In  efTert  he  said;  'Make  me  aTheist; 
pave  me  Oo<l  in  ean/uso,  a  i'ersonal  cause  of  the  Universe.  It 
will  be  lime  enough  then  to  ask  nie  to  believe  that  this  God 
»U  in  Christ,  rt?eoncilinK  the  world  to  Himself.  Is  it  not 
onUr  to  consider  the  Christian  Gospel,  which  was  first  ad* 
<irtssed  to  devoul  believers  in  a  living  God,  unless  1  can  plaee 
BTtclf  ia  their  position?'  The  argument  may  hear  a  specious 
sppcaisnce  of  reasonableness.  But  genuine  speculative  Theiaia 
cwnec,  soaTieT  or  later,  to  insuperable  difficulties  which  it  cannot 
mnount  by  experiment,  for  nt  best  it  is  only  a  formal  thcofy, 
titstatemcnt  of  known  facts.  T«  be<;ome  a  Theist  is  tnaKtume 
«  attitude  ;  to  believe  in  Christ  is  to  take  a  step,  and  it  is 
•aly  wben  a  man  steps  that  he  can  jud^  whether  be  is 
Miiviog  anywhere.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  which  modern 
■(B  find  in  passing  from  agnosticistn  to  Theism,  is  rooted  in 
^  nature  of  the  case,  and  is  found  csnctly  where  it  is  to  be 
wpecled.  Doubters  often  become  (Christians,  but  never,  so  far 
**  we  know,  b.-ire  monnt heists ;  and  ibis  is  preciiely  what 
would  happen,  if  Christ  is,  as  we  believe,  the  only  rrvclation 
•hich  is  at  present  offcnnl  to  mankind. 

Romanes  felt  this  himself.     God,  he  concluded,  is  unknow- 
*^le,  unless  He  chooses  to  make  Himself  known  by  explaining 
■^  nH*nin^  of  the  facts  which  we  see.     Faith  cannot  spring 
I  of  tbem  :  it  must  be  brought  to  them.      It  is  a  labourer,  not 
jnodoct,  of  (he  soil,  in  which  alone  it   finds  a  harvest  of 
If  Christ  is  not  the  Revelation,  He  is  the  most  im- 
:ant  of  all  facts  that  require  to  l)e  taken  inloaccounl.     Does 
!  bring  the  answer,  as  well  as  put  iIm-'  question  ?     To  some  of 
that  question  can  only  be  made  intelligible  by  the  work  of 
ilative  Theism ;  but  that  work  is  barren  of  results,  if  it 
aot  provisionally  regard  the  Christian  answer.     We  cannot 
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become  ThrUU  until  Christianity  is  rorroall;  contidentil  nt  the 
solution  of  the  difficulties  of  i^xpcrirncc.  In  the  sftmn  wny  wc 
cannot  hope  to  be  Chnstians,  unless  true  Tbeistic  prin»ples 
sie  formallv  nrccpt«-(t  in  order  that  Uie  proposition  'Christ  is 
Go<l '  mn^r  escape  a  fnlse  inlerpreiatiun.  It  was  because  of  itiis 
twerold  necessUv,  that  Aubrey  Moore's  essay  in  'Lux  Muiidi" 
on  *  the  Christian  Idea  of  God  '  so  powerfully  inlluenrpd 
Romanes.  From  judging  the  very  existenceof  God  by  pbysicjil 
facts,  he  came  to  the  conviction  that  'the  ideft  of  God,  rightly 
conceived,  is  secured  to  ua  in  Christ,  if  only  we  may  believe.* 

The  constant  n-arling  of  the  Gospels  and  of  n  few  Christian 
books   WAS  the  evidence  of  such  a  (tudy  of  faith  as  we  have 
indicated,  and  the  proof  of  an  advance  which  was  more  obvious 
to  others  than  to  himself.      lie  grew  impatient  for  that  action 
which  must    he  t«ken   by  anyone  who  would    gain    certainty. 
The  initiative  of  God  is  carried   as  far    as  possible    without 
makint;  fnith  superfluous.      It  remains  that  the  man  must  >ei 
his  eyes  to  h)ok,  in  order  that   he  may   we.       It  i*  this  that 
saveK    faith    from  being    superstition.      '  What    action,'    asked 
Knmanrs,  'can  I  lake?      I  c.-m  make  no  sacrifice  as  thosr  men 
who  have  life   to  risk.     What  can  1  venture  who  am  mjself  at 
the  end  of  life?"     He  was  eager  to  live  for  the  poor  in  some 
quiet  place,  or  to  write  for  agoo«tics,  ahowing  the  baselessness 
of  a  priori  objections  to  religion,  and  the  limited  plnc»  of  mere 
nrgument  in  the  artjuisttion  of  truth.     But  sll  this  he  thought 
little,  ami  the  question  often  returned, — '  What  is  open  for  me 
to  do  ? '     It  was  impossible  to  suggest  that  his  patient  courage 
and   growing  humility    were  proofs  nf  his  advance    in    faith. 
Hqually  useless  was  it  to  point  out  that  the  disapproval  of  his 
intellectual  allies — that  coldness   which   to  many  of  us  is   bo- 
terribly  daunting — was  his  appointed  sacrifice.     That  (rial  he 
had  fared  already  and  forgotten.     He  was  so  sure  of  his  science^ 
so  alert  in  his  logic,  so  untiringly  intcresletl  in  the  old  problems* 
that  he  could  laugh  at  the  suspicion  of  obscurantism.     To  ihtr- 
last  he  was  planning  new  tests  for  Weisraann,  pursuing  with  all 
his  old  care  the  professional  work  of  his  life.     It  was,  therefure^. 
from  no  regard  to  what  others  might  say,  that  be  asked,  '  Aii» 
I  at  liberty — to  pray — to  communicate?'     That  question  h^^ 
answered   without   misgiving,  when   he  knelt  at   the  altar  ^H 
Coslcbelle  and  in  Christ  Church.  ^| 

One  other  point  we  will  mention, — n  point  which  was  nea^M 
his  heart  and  held  a  defmite  place  in  his  thought.  (i<Ml  mus  I 
be  an  object  not  only  of  knowledge  tratiscending  cxpressioi^H 
but  of  our  lowliest  homage.  Mutt  a  man,  and  can  he,  scfau 
his  tongue  concerning  the  Unknown,  and  bow  down  bis  inmo 
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tout  in  uller  subjection,  in  pr«r<)unil  and  truilful  hope,  boforc- 
Tb%t  which  as  vet  is  not  wliolly  certain  tu  bim  ?  It  must  be 
Ml  Go<I,  being  Gud,  can  be  known  on  no  other  conditions. 
Tb^  mental  expecislion  is  neccssaritv  alloweil  ;  it  is,  after  all, 
to  DO  may  different  from  the  feelioj;  with  which  early  trarcllrts 
•rt  oDt  for  connirirs  of  whose  existence  they  were  not  ccrtdin. 
Onlj  bjr  venturing  something  nrc  new  empires  re»erve<l  for 
omqucroTs:  onlj  in  this  wity  is  tlio  knowlctdgeof  (>od  withdrawn 
&Din  being  the  prixe  uf  mert;  book-le-nrning.  I'he  anticipation 
ofreverence  is  as  necestary  as  the  anticipation  of  mind.  God 
DBOi,  if  we  are  to  be  ennobled  by  seeing  Mim,  be  discerned 
every  curious  ^AX-er.  He  muU  present  Himself  to  wor- 
tiippcrs,  for  the  secret  of  (he  Lord  is  slill  wilh  ihem  that  fear 
llim.  [n  nil  the  trials  and  delays  n-hich  Romnnes  experienced, 
hrtron  prtH^ious  lessons  for  those  who,  through  similnr  (lilficul- 
lit*,  pursue  his  track,  Dtty  by  day  he  grew  in  faumilily, 
paring  in  h>wlinessof  spirit,  *  LunI,  1  believe  ;  help  Thou  mine 
unbelief,'  founding  on  reverential  dependeiire  his  unresting 
•arch  for  God. 

He    hare    said,    perhaps,     moro    than     enough,    and     have 

tpjmMchrtl  loo  ch>sely  to  that  border-line  where  silence  becomes 

Rcred.     Our  purpose  was  to  trace  a.  mnntal   development,  (he 

i^urse  of  a  real  life  s|>i!nt  In  the  arduous  battle  of  belief,      Rul, 

*)  s  menial  development,  how  uninteresting  is  this  conclusion 

L    0/ faith  that  never  completely  triumphed  over  speculative  dilli- 

P  ^lly,  this  gain  of  sufficient  but    not   wholly   victorious  hope, 

_*hich  cannot  solve  all  mental  mysteries,  but  ^et  frankly  resigns 

<tsclf  to  childlike  trust  in  a  Person  !      Here  is  not  the  ideal  end 

*>)  a  philosopher's  search  of  truth.     It  is  only  the  punait,  by  a 

,  *>rilliant  man  of  science,  of  a  path  whose  hrsi  steps  were  known 

childhood.      We   bad  expected  something  new  and  special, 

»me  |>eculiar  train  of  thought,  some  fresh  solution  of  our  per- 

'leiities,  some  dramatic  abandonment  of  science.     But  instead 

T^  logical  novelties,  or  revolutions  in  mental  jurisdiction,  we 

'xid  only  a  new  freedom  of  the  old  powers,  an  addition  to  the 

lalerial  on  which  the  judgment  works,  gninrd  by  the  ancient 

ajr  of  faith.     Aletapb^sically  and    in  form,  the  end  is  undra- 

^^atic     The  interest  lies  in   the  content  of  the   form,  in  the 

hwledge,  not   the  theory  of  knowledge.     Let  us  rather  say 

U  it  lies  in  the  power  obtained,  in  the  life  to  which  access  is 

uoed, — at  first  with  hesitating  steps,  then  with  growing  con- 

L^enoc,  as  each  day  brought  its  opportunities  for  obedience  to 

voice  which  teemed  rightly  to  command  submission. 
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Art.    II. — 1.  Julian  the   Apostate  and  The   Dake  of  Siavia. 
By  the  lale  Sir  Anbrey  de  Vere.     London,  1858. 

2,  Mary  Tudor.     An  HUtoricai  Drama.     In  Two  Part*.     Nej 
Edition.     By  thv  Inlc  Sir  Aubrey  dc  Vrrc.     London,  18f 

3.  Sonnets.     By  Sir  Aubrey  <lc  Vcrr,  Bart.     A  New  Editiog 
L<>n<lon.  1875. 

i.   ITte   Poetical    Works  of  Aubrey   lU    Vert.      "Hirec   VoE 
London,  1892. 

5.  Legends  of  the  Saxon  Saivta.    By  Aubrey  de  Vere.     Londc 
1893. 

6.  MedisBval   Record*    and    Sonnets.      By   Aobrey   de   Vep 
London,  1893. 

7.  Legimds  and  Records  of  the  0iureh  and  the  Empire, 
Aul>rey  <lr  Vcrc.     ].ondon,  1887. 

8.  TJir  LegeiuU  of  Sl   Patrich.     By  Aubrey  de  Vere,  LL.l 
London,  IH'J2. 

9.  Mail  Carols ;  or,  *  AncUla  Domini'    By  Aubrey  de  \i 
London,  1881. 

10.  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace.     TransUtcd  by  Sir  Siephea 
Vere,  with  Preface  and  NolM.     London,  1893, 

THE  Wordaworthian  tradition  ha«  fared  ill  in  poetry  si 
1 850.  That  tradition  liiya  cmpbaaie  npon  the  atiiiude 
hnbit  of  mind  involves)  in  portic  (-mnpntition,  and  thua  opon 
it«  xubiliuictr ;  to  Innguagr,  howrvcr  tkitfully  b.indlrti,  it  deal 
any  suflioiont  rirtuR  to  ptcfvatc  or  ai  ilielf  make  portic  t 
ordinnry  malerini  of  lh»uf[h(.  With  Wordsworth  it  wn*  t 
impaMionMl  and  truthful  view  of  ibingi  ib«t  wu  vMi-nlial  ? 
when  that  was  lacking,  the  'accompliahraent  of  verse*  wtt«  a 
tririal  copy-book  matter.  Poetry  for  hini  was  'the  brenth  nnd 
lini^r  spirit  of  knowlcd^je,  (h«  impassioned  expression  that  wiu 
on  the  face  of  science,'  and  nfjainst  all  theories  of  'poetic 
diction,"  against  any  effort  to  construct  poetry  out  o(  words  in 
the  absence  of  the  inspiring  idea  he  had  set  hi*  face  from  the 
first.  The  root-conception  in  the  Wordsworth  inn,  ns  in  the 
classical  theory  of  |>oelry,  is  that  the  employment  of  rhythm, 
and  more  es)M>cially  of  the  complex  rhythms  of  lyric  vcrie, 
presupposes  some  depth  of  meaning;,  some  intensity  of  emotion 
H-liich  prose  at  its  best  can  but  imperfectly  and  inadecjuatctr 
render.  It  is  certain  that  verse  alttacU  because  verse  is  nn 
intense  and  emphatic  form  of  expression.  It  is  rqually  certain 
that  verse  disappoints  and  wearies,  save  in  the  way  of  parodv 
or  comedy,  when  there  is  nothing  intense  or  emphatic  to 
express;  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  transmute  the  trite,  the 
fanciful,  or  the  commonplace,  to  disguise  them  in  the  robes  oC 
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tt(mi]n>  ihoogbt — ibe  trulj  intense  and  emphatic — bj-  tricking 
tbfiB  out  in  metrical  dreas.  If  it  were  possibtc  to  rontlituie  a 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  in  matter*  portic  bcforr  which  aspi- 
tutt  hn  the  poet'x  hay»  were  by  law  cnmprtlrcl  to  npjieiir,  sucb 
a  ooUTi  might  fairly  <lemand  in  th«  lirtt  inttnnn!  (rom  each 
candtiUue  some  work  in  pnue,  not  ns  an  exercise  in  langnagc, 
bai  ata  witness  to  intellectual  or  ima^oative  power,  as  witness 
Bi  B  way  of  re^nlin^  things,  to  mental  methods  at  once  rational 
ud  luggrstive,  to  types  of  thought  or  feeling  for  tbc  perfect 
itprrscnlatton  of  which  verse  w*s  tbc  natural  and  proper 
medium.  Hid  surb  a  court  exist,  we  should  Iw  spared  tho 
In^uent  necessity  of  the  judgment  bt^st  delivered  in  lleiocs 
iFohls,  '  Das  biiltest  du  Alles  sehr  gut  in  guter  Prosa  sngrn 
Uonea.'  Dut  the  decrees  of  such  a  court  would  condemn  n 
mt  number  of  our  poets  to  the  exile  of  perpetual  silence. 

Wordsworth  denied  then  '  that  poetry  can  boast  any  relestial 

ichnr  that  distinguish  her  vital  juices  from  those  nf  prose.'     But 

in  the  '  superlative  lollipops '  of  his  early  verse  Tennyson   once 

mre  assertis]  ttie  inexhaustible  charm  of  cunning  modulation 

and  verbal  melody,  even  when  but  slightly  informed  by  any  real 

i«rn  of  ibouffbt  or  feeling.     7'he  course  of  the  later  stream  uf 

pwiry  has  flowed  in  other  channels  than  those  in  which  Word^ 

snnh  would  hare  bad  it  run.     The  sovereignty  of  the  spirit  is 

tw  longer  recognised,  and,  with  exceptions  few  and  honourable, 

'Ae  poeti   have  sworn  allegiance  to  Our  I.ndy  of   Music.      The 

poetry   approximating  to    music,  expres«ive  of   balf-articulate 

iQDlion    not    yet   deBnilely    yoked    with    or    transmuted    into 

mental  images, — this  poetry,  dependent  for  such  value  as  it  may 

pn»araa  upon  its  expression  rather  than  upon  its  spirit,  is  the 

*^Kar»ctens(ic  poetry  of  the  latter  half  of  the  present  century.     In 

^r.  Swinburne,  its  leader,  and  the  popular  choir,  the  view  of 

Vkings  Iftken  by  the  poet,  bis  philosophy,  his  imaginative  grasp 

V%id  interpretation  of  life  count  for  little.     In  their  place  delicate 

*^arns  of  phrase  are  zealously  sought  out,  the  dainty  effects  of 

~      llucated  vowels,  the  ripple  of  alliteration,  the  aromas  and  the 

ilwira  that  fascinate  the  sense.     We  are  presented  by  the  poets 

to-day  with  pbials  full  of  odours,  and  he  is  the  best   poet 

hose  ilistillniions  catch  the  bre-ath  and  sting  the  nerves  with 

most  punfjent  perfumes.      Vei,  however  far  we  are  tempted 

nander  from  it,  the  u-vere  magnificence  of  pure  as  distinct 

ou  decorative  art  never  fails  to  recall  ut,  and  we  know  thai 

it  the  final  success  indisputably  behmgs.     Kead  but  diligently 

:b  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  many  volumes,  and  after  a  time  the 

istm  begins  to  fail,  it  ceases  to  have  its  early  eflccts ;  we  are 

"  g  in  nothing,  we  are  simply  marking  liiiH!  musically.      In 
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the  verac  of  ilic  majoriiy  of  our  pocta  it  is  tlir  tame.     Nothini 
is  to  be  f(>un<t  tlier«  ihnt  is  not  ver^  plcftsing,  but  id  tbc  rati 
are  not  pIrnH-d. 

'  Tbe  hnngiy  alieop  luok  np  rtnd  ue  D6t  £Bd.* 

There  is  nothing  '  Id  hohl  or  tn  keep,*  and  we  recognise  tha 
beyond  the  marking  of  time  muxicitlly  wehnve  Wrn  unemplojerl 
A  critic  who  abides  bj-  the  VVordxwurihiaii  trndition  estajs 
distinguish  betweeo  poets  hy  the  interna)  diHerences  in  iheij 
work  due  to  divergent  mental  methods  and  sympathies,  hj  tl 
iutellectual  and  emotional  framework  upoa  which  the  artist 
builds.  Sucb  n  critic  seeks  for  tbc  soul  of  the  work,  which  is 
the  foantnin  of  its  power;  his  endeavour  must  be  to  find  th«^H 
indiridual  trhnraeter,  the  malt  in  the  poem.  He  will  TecognisSB^ 
a  poem  as  Shelley's  or  as  Hj'ron*s  by  the  unmistakable  internal 
evidences  of  its  authorship,  by  the  spirit  that  is  abroad  in  it. 
In  the  poetry  of  our  own  lime  what  guidance  from  interaul 
evidence  is  possible?  The  critic  will  trace  a  recent  poem  tc 
its  tourcc  by  an  inTcstigntion  of  the  vocabulary,  the  struciure 
the  rhythm,  and  it  may  W  by  echoes  of  the  poetry  olb«r  ibi 
his  own  read  by  the  author. 

'  They  nn.  pant  k%  a  HlombiTr  that  paisett. 

As  the  duw  of  a  driwn  of  old  time ; 
Itluro  Hwift  thau  Uil'  shuduwH  ou  glaMBs, 

Horu  fli-ut  than  a  imve  or  a  rhyme.' 

We  know  this  style;  not  by  its  heart  of  thought,  but  by  i 
parti'Coluured  raiment.   The  voice  is  the  voice  of  Mr.  Swinburne, 
but  the  commonplace  is  the  commonplace  of  ihc  general  cbuir. 
Now  we  maintain  that  in  the  case  of  the  Dl  majora  the  common- 
place  is  their  own  commonplace,  it  is  part  of  tbc  general  stoci 
that  tboy  hare  appropriated  and  assimilated  ;  the  spirit  that  ' 
abroad  in  them  shines  throughout  thetr  speech. 

'  Tbcjto  thoughls  may  startlo  wuU,  but  not  luttound 

Tho  virtuou;!  niiiiil,  that  erer  walkii  attended 

By  a  Hti'uug  siding  chiUiij>ion,  Cuusctenoe.' 

The  voice  is  undoubtedly  the  voice  of  Milton ;  but  though 
very  greM  thing  in  itself,  it  expresses  Milton's  habitual  way 
thought. 

'  8ix  foot  in  earth  my  Emma  lay, 
And  yot  1  loved  her  more, 
£*»  «o  it  ewitt*d,  tbaa  till  that  da; 
I  t'wt  had  toTol  before.' 

The  voice  of  Wordsworth  not  at   hia  best,  but  Woidswonli' 

intellectual  method  is  displayed  here. 

The   great   mast  o(   modern   poetry   ofTers  on  tbe  coDtrai 
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noibiniT  lo  girc  the  clue  \n  any  unique  individual  pattern  of 
mind  poisrsccd  liy  the  pi>ct.  It  confines  itself  to  ujing 
aaihing  in  pnrliculnr  with  dttlirnte  pcrlrrtion,  in  nn  esquititr 
ktj  of  m-ontx.  Tlie  iifKce  of  the  uiodeni  pnel  xri-m*  to  br 
that  of  carpet-mimtrelsjr;  ibe  heroic  lyre  is  tuiieles*  nuvr,  the 
oiiilj  Toice  is  Kldom  heard.  An  enduring  (ruth,  a  true 
inttinct  lies  at  the  root  of  WordsnroTth'a  theorj  that  ^Teatness 
ia  m  i>  greatness  in  conception,  that  'fundamental  brain- 
imV  ii  the  tccn-t  of  il»  power.  SpeAking  of  Tenny*on, 
tli'orditrorth  tlruck  upon  ihe  wcnknirs*  which  tlic  splendour  of 
bii  robe  of  Unguage  not  infrequently  coni.'enleil :  'He  is  not 
much  in  syinpatbj  with  what  I  should  myself  most  vnlue 
in  my  atterapu,  viz.  the  spirituality  with  which  I  hare 
«nde«Toured  to  view  the  material  universe,  and  the  morM 
nlstioos  under  which  1  h»vc  wished  to  exhibit  its  most 
ordinary  appcarnnres.'  Its  most  otdinnry  appearances  arc  for 
tbf  {treat  poets  prrgnnnt  with  me^tilng  ;  their  subjects  lie  rciidy 
fn  band.  l.angungcr  ii  the  medium  in  which  thev  work,  but 
the  substance  is  more  than  the  inediuui. 

And  the  subjects  of  modern  poetry,  its  criticiim  of  life? 
How  needful  after  it  mU,  as  Saintc-Bcuve  would  say,  to  take  up 
some  wise  book,  where  common  sense  holds  the  field,  and 
where  the  simple  and  sound  language  is  the  reflection  of  a 
delicate  and  manly  soul  I  We  exclaim,  Oh  for  the  style  of 
msntv  men,  of  men  who  have  revered  the  things  worthy  of 
reverence,  wh»s<^  fet^lings  hure  been  guvenieil  by  the  principles 
of  good  Usie  1  Uh  for  the  polished,  pure,  and  moderate  writers  1 
A  little  of  the  bracing  air  of  the  dawn  of  lite  century  after  this 
cnerrating  breathless  time  of  its  decline,  an  hour  or  two  with 
plain  good  sense  and  strnpte  diction  and  human  beings  that 
belong  to  the  real  world!  Than  such  exclusive  devotion  to 
form  as  is  conspicuous  in  the  Vittiirian  era  there  is  no  surer 
sign  of  the  absence  of  inspiring  motive  and  imaginative  wealth. 
No  lai^  canvas  is  attempted  even  by  the  successful  artists.  We 
hare  often  lamented,  for  example,  that  the  great  series  of  English 
bistorical  portraits  begun  but  left  unfinished  by  Shakespeare  have 
not  attracted  the  poeis  who  followed  him.  Tennyson,  it  is  said, 
waa  of  opinion — an  opinion  ,-ip[>.-tn:ntly  abandoned  later — that 
the  great  subjects  had  all  been  treated  and  were  cxhau*le<],  and 
chaa«  for  himself  the  artistic  embellishment  of  slighter  themes. 
But  the  confession,  though  a  proof  of  individual  weakness, 
mfterwanis  confirmed,  has  no  warrant  in  reality.  It  was 
Dot  pnimpled  by  a  judgment  of  insight.  In  Browning's 
'Ring  and  the  Book,  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere's  '.Mary  Tudor," 
and  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vcrc's  'Alexander  the  Great,'  we  bare 
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abundtint  conlirination  of  tb<!  oppoaile  view,  which  finiia  io  the 
great  ;ullxt  lufficit-nt  cnu«!  for  ib«  great  work.  When  Ir&scr 
men  ctimplnia  of  tlj«  crauij>ii)g  iiifluenccs  of  thr  cgc,  of  liie 
MigliUDg  curidttions,  the  unpropitiaut  (.■ovironmcat,  the  gmat 
work  u  uuexpectedly  producetl,  ami  the  apparently  iinpuisible^ 
is  achieved.  It  u  of  lh«  rcry  DKiurc  of  genius  to  achiere 
unexpected,  the  impotiible — for  other  men. 

Little  encouragement  u  there  it  in  these  dojr*  for  ibc 
Mutas  sttrriortji  qui  colitnl,  Tet  to  n-iul  the  poetry  of  out  ow^ 
times  is  a  species  uf  intellectual  necessity,  ntul  hence  perhaps 
the  vein  uf  indiguation  in  certain  minds  arising  out  of  persunni 
disappoinlinent.  Some  of  us,  like  Tantalus,  sick  willi  banger 
and  thirst,  yet  never  able  to  satisfy  our  appetites,  are  terribly 
tried  in  temper.  That  poetic  ic presentations,  estimates,  in- 
terpretation* of  the  life  and  thought  and  movement  of  the  world 
in  which  wc  are  tietive  agents  ns  well  as  spectators,  with 
which  we  are  naturally  uiirsl  in  sympathy,  and  of  compulsion 
have  exclusively  to  do, — that  these  are  needful  fur  us  wc  leel 
keenly.  In  each  age  too  there  are  ret-ised  estimates  of  the 
jtersons,  the  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  tendencies,  and 
the  actions  and  movements  of  past  ages;  and  with  many  of 
these  the  poet  alone  is  competent  to  deal.  It  is  therefore  no 
fictitious  demand  which  each  succeeding  epoch  makes  for  a 
poet  to  cipiess  its  deepest  convictions.  The  great  poets 
doubtless  are  for  all  lime,  hut  lu  be  without  poetical  interpreters 
of  insight  in  the  present  is  a  want  in  the  age  fur  which  n^^ 
excellence  in  the  pfXiUy  uf  the  past  can  compensate.  N'ereTt)M^| 
less,  it  is  a  thousand  times  better  to  confess  our  wants  than  ^^ 
sulier  ourselves  to  be  deluded  miserably  by  the  fashionable 
■make-believe'  criticism,  that  will  persuade  us  in  terms  uf 
impudent  assertion  that  half  the  respectable  rene-writers  of 
the  day  ate  great  poets.  The  daily  'discoreriea'  of  'great 
poets'  by  the  'eminent  critics'  uf  the  literary  journals  wake 
the  ancestral  savage  in  the  blood  nf  sane  and  honest  men. 
Hut  though  the  VVoidsworthian  tradition  has  fared  ill  at  Ibe 
bands  of  the  majority,  it  has  been  carried  on  and  nobly.  In 
the  {M>etry  of  the  de  Veres,  father  and  son,  there  is,  we  believe, 
a  richer  mine  of  inspiring  thought,  a  subtler  vein  of  retle4::lion, 
infiaiiely  wider  dtaraotic  range  and  power,  a  purer  sensibility, 
and  a  simpler,  more  forcible  diction  than  in  the  work  of  any 
living  piict.  To  escape  from  the  region  occupied  by  the  poeU 
who  are  fanciful  rather  than  imaginative,  striking  rmtber  than 
truthful,  brilliant  in  restatement  of  the  ordinary  poetic  senti- 
ment rather  than  illumioaiing, — to  escape  'the  thirst  after 
outrageous  stimulalioD,'  if  we  read  the  poetry  of  to-day,  it  must 
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W  Uiat  of  Mr.  d*  Vere.     Tklia  almost  at  riuidom  *  paiange  in 

'Alcxandt^r  the- Gr«'at '  to  illuatratc  the  •pontaitsoua  elastic 
oprcMion  of  line  thnnght,  thr  larger  uttrranco  that  die- 
ibgoidm  .^f^.  dc  \'rrp  from  bis  cimtfmporarirs,  Cralerua 
detcnties  tUc  character  iif  Alexander:' — - 

'He  wills  Dvt  opposition  to  liis  nill. 
Sinco  first  li«  breathed  thifi  Aeian  air  of  kiugship, 
Dinni^  of  kings  hath  touch'd  him  much : 
First  ill  his  bloud  it  plaj'd  liko  other  Insts  ; 
It  luouuted  uext  to  fancy's  seat,  and  now 
His  eje  usurping  purples  all  his  world.' 

Or  tike  tbr  same  sp<-akcr's  tlcs^rifition  of  Ptolemy: — 

'  A  Kpocnlafivo  uuu  Ihut  knows  not  men, 
A  uuui  nhoae  blood  flows  swe«tly  through  bis  voins, 
LeaTiDg  ut  ever;  point  a  sleejiy  pleasure 
TLnt  needs  must  overfluv  to  all  our  race 
In  rngoe  ooniplac«ot  kindneas.     All  Ms  thoughts 
In  orbits  u  ot  planets  curring  go, 

And  grasj),  like  them,  blank  space.     Your  minds  majestie, 
Like  Ptolecay's,  are  oft  but  stately  triflers.' 

How  unlike  ihe  twitltring:*  tn  which  we  iire  acru^lomrd ! 
This  is  a  manner  distinctive  and  fino  in  itself,  the  instrument 
of  A  mind  at  once  subtle  and  com  prr  hen  si  re,  at  home  in  the. 
reciou  of  human  heart  and  life. 

Sir  AubieT  de  V'ere,  who. was  a  i-nntrmpnrary  of  Byron  and 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  *  nt  Harrow,  was  like  VVordsworth,  his 
frieodi  cradled  into  piictiy  bj  N'.ature,  amid  the  same  srcnes 
a*  that  poet,  betide  the  *  p«?iictful  mountain  stream '  that  flows 
front  Graamcre  ami  Kydal  into  Windermere — the  Rutlia.  iiut 
human  nncurc  claimed  him  and  the  Mstoria  tptetabilit  of  the 
drama.  'Julian  the  .\posta(c'  and  'The  Pake  of  Mercia'  were 
his  first  contiilorable  compositions  ;  '  Mary  Tudor/  by  far  his 
Createst  work,  was  not  published  until  after  the  author's  death 
in  1S4C,  and  as  a  conw-quence  was  never  n-vised.  Sir  Aubre>- 
de  Vere's  life  was  by  no  means  wholly  devoted  to  poetry.  We- 
an told  by  his  son  that  probably  not  more  than  two  yean  of 
bis  liCo,  scatti^ed  over  its  various  portions,  wore  spent  in  the 
composition  of  his  lunger  works.  They  must  necessarily  have 
occupied  his  mind  for  more  extcndnl  prriotls  of  time  than  is 
here  indicated,  but  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vcre  cannot  be  regarded  as 
in  any  sens«'  a  poet  by  pioti-ssioo : — 

*  PmI  ea  «ne  <>re««Hiii,'ln  mrc  his  fiicnd  iroablc,  wroto  a  ea^y  or  I^lin 
at  M  good  tliat  tlia**SM  ftomnn  hnnJ"  «a«  wtill-nlgh  detMled.  aud  ttie  Itto 
I  vtifa  difflenllr  «wafic<l  punlsliuiFaL' 
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'  Hia  Kiuling  vna  diacunire,  mlliUrr  worlu  intoreetlDg  him 

1«W  ttmu  {luotry  or  Liatory.     Fruiu  liU  boyhood  h«  had  ftpproAC]      

mtlitar;  Butg'eota  mOi  tUe  ardour  (if  a  Muldiur,  etndyiiig  iimiraiggnn 
oaoiait  lud  mod«ra,  villi  tlie  aid  of  nuL[ii(  m  vM  ks  )mAb,  a  h^bi  i 
to  wliiob  he  probably  owed  Lia  tuiuut«  Keotfni>li)Cftl  knowledge,  a^nd 
a  BingaUr  pover  of  realising,  as  a  taoUctaii  might,  the  rela^xi^^ 
poaitiona  of  remote  places.'  ^H 

Uy  birth  nn  IriiliirtAn,  Sir  Aubrej-  de  V'ere'a  *v'ni>nibipi  w^re 
divided  bctwrcn  Uii  nalivn  country  and  Eoglniul,  the  hom^  of 
his  remoter  nnceitnra, — ayinpnlhiei  which  found  exprf«aton  In 
hia  bitloricnl  sonnets  and  in  ihofc  composed  vpon  scene* 
natuntl  beauty  in  Ireland.  In  the  hrirf  memoir  wrilleo 
hit  ion  which  appears  in  (he  volume  containing  'MarvTu(l<3r,'' 
there  IB  put  on  record  an  estimate  of  the  man  by  one  who  t>«i>( 
orer  him  after  his  death.^an  estimate  which  hnrraonixes  »veH; 
with  any  that  can  be  passed  upoa  his  poetry, — 'In  that  br**! 
I  see  three  things — Imnginnlion,  Reverence,  and  Honoav.* 
Among  the  fragments  left  behind  him,  the  following  rs«*j 
serves  as  a  motto  lu  hit  work  as  a  poet : — 

*  An  if  I  l>e  a  worm,  mine  office  is 
Like  bis  which  spins  a  threail  that  shall  attire 
The  nubloAt  of  the  lan^ ;  and  whon  hia  task 
I«  rightly  done,  Flcops,  and  puts  forth  again 
Hia  pnwi-m  in  wings  that  waft  him  like  an  ungcl, 
Onward  frum  flower  to  Aowor  and  up  to  heaven.' 

It  is  a  somewhat  ditlicuUtnsk  to  criticise  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vev^ 
early   dramas,  a  task  made  sliU    mora  difficult  in  the  case     _<■ 
poems  which  can  hardly  be  said  ever  to  have  had  a  spelt  of  t  ^'^ 
in   public  favour.     With  many   of   the  (|ualitics  that  com|»c:** 
greatness  and  compel  admiration,   (hey  fail    to    command- 
poetry  must  du  or  drop  into  oblivion — the  attention,  it  may 
said,  in  its  own  despite.     The  reader  cannot  fail  to  acknowle^ 
their  power,  but  he  is  not  taken  captive.     With  *  Mary  Tutlo 
it  is  ciuito  another  matter:  no  escape  is  possible  there  from 
poet's  net ;  we  are  enmethcHi  in  its  magic  toils  from  firs[  to  la 
For  our  part  we  should  Iil-  content  to  rest  Sir  Aubrcv  de  Ver 
reputation    upon    his    Sonitels,    pronounced     by     VVordsworl 
*  amongst  the  most  perfect  of  our  afi^e,'  or  upon  thu  inagnifices 
creation  just  spoken  of,  'Mary  Tudor,'  which  two  aoch  di^ 
ferent  minds  aa  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  late  CardJi 
Manning  agrcrd  in  placing  next  to  Shakespeare.     Prohablf  i 
critical  pnncgjric  would  induce  any   but    a    stray    student 
poetry  in  thesis  hurrying  davs,  l4>  read  '.Julian 'or  'The  Ou^^^T 
of  McTcia.'     Vet,  if  once  read  by  him,  that  they  wotild  be 
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aiecand  time  ii  slmoat  certain.  But,  like  Soutbey,  the  author 
MMB>  to  bave  held  (hi?  unpopular  (hc»ry  that  poetry  ougbt  to 
cicrate  rather  tlian  nfTcct ;  and  bi«  rarly  dminaa,  like  Southey'< 
fpict,  move  on  a  plane  above  that  on  which  the  drama  of  Hfo 
pcoccc<]>  for  nnlinnry  human  buin^  Tu  the  few  who  re«l 
Svathey's  epic*  lhcs«  dramas  cxn  be  confidt-ntly  ri'cnmmended 
U  niitaiaing  like  ibein,  with  apparent  eaNo,  (he  weij;ht  of  a  didi- 
edt  ■ubjecl,  and  rising  at  times  to  incontestable  displays  of 
pwioa  anil  of  power. 

Tlw  high  lerel  snstained  in  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere's   poetry 

ii  vne  of  its  most  striking  c  borne  (eristics.     If  not  inspiring 

^nnghout — and     what    poet     is    inspiring    throughout ?— be 

ii  nerer  paltry,  and  the    verse    moves  with    a   coniciaus    un> 

Sigglng  dignity  that   corresponds  tu  the    yrave  and  luminous 

renent    of    thouKbl     beneath.      That    so    fine    a    subject    for 

EiiKorical  tragedy  as  *  Mary  Tudor,'  treated  with  siicb  dramatic 

nil  poetic  force  as  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vcrc  possessed,  should  be 

miDparativcly  neglected,  suggests  sevcrnl  reflections.      It  seems 

clnr  that  the    reputation  of  a    port    must    be    built  up;  that 

n  enduring  popular  reeognitiuu  of  his  genius  is  impossible 

ulus  he   have  laid  a  foundutiuit    broad  enough  tu  pi-rmJt  of 

*|iprirciat!on  from  a  circle  wider  than  the  circle  of  culture.    For, 

*flw  all,  it  is  not  to  the  critics  nor  even  to  the  studenia  that  the 

■  C^  have  granted  the  disposal  of  fame,  but  to  the  people.    The 

^*Ui  in  the  street  is  little  of  a  critic  in  any  eyes  other  ihan  his 

*'*n,  bnC  upon  his  knees  lie  tlie  final  dooms  of  authors.     That 

^i^  Aubrey  de  Vere  wrole  little  poetry  which  appejiled  to  the 

4*l>eral  circle  of  rradm  militated  against  his  acceptance  as  a 

**prescniative  poet  of  his  epoch.     And  indeed  he  was  not  its 

**pre»rni«tire.      His    iuteieits    were  not    sufliciencty  local  and 

,*»*)porary,  nor  in  the  fatbion  of  the  lime.     He  interpreted  few 

2^ltn^,  faiths,  or  aspirations  of  his  day,  and  thus  missed  the 

^iti   which   Tennyson,  in  whose  brain  the  man  of  the  world 

^^4  not  unrepresented,  took, — the  pnlh  that  leads  direct  to  fame. 

'*»■  Aubrey  dp  V'cre  chose  loo  for  his  longer  works  a  poeltc  form, 

^^  dr*mntir,  to  which  readers  had  prown  unaccustomed,  and  by 

^laose  nnfainiliarity  they  were  at  the  outset  discouraged. 

But  whether  recognised  by  the  vox  popu/i  or  not,  the 
^lineation  of  Mary  Tudor  ranks  indisputably  as  the  finest 
Blineation  of  royal  character  since  Shakespeare.  The  note  of 
a*^  cburacterisation  is  that  It  presi^nts  a  queen  who  is  a  woman, 
voman  who  was  also  a  queen;  for  royal,  with  all  her  faults, 
»ry  Tudor  was:  royalty  sat  visibly  upon  the  Tudor  brow, 
»  restore  womanliness  tit  that  Queen  of  England  whom  history, 
it  was  written,  had  presented  as  an  impossible  personification 
"Vol.  183.— JVft.  36S.  z  of 
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o(  blootltbirttiDcss,  was  a  drmmatic  aim,  noble  in 
splendidly  cucccsit'ul.  'The  »uthor  of  "Mary  Twlor,"'  wriw 
Mr.  dc  Vcrc,  in  the  fine  preface  i«  bis  fothrr'*  pli»y, '  «i*«l  t 
afBrm  that  must  nf  tlic  modern  bitlurianc  bail  miilnktrn  a  p&r 
nn<l  that  the  inialkr  part,  uf  the  *tul  (jue«n'*  cbnracler  for  ih 
whole  i»f  it,'  Sir  Aubrey  di;  Vere'«  conception  of  M»ry 
character  deserves  considerntion,  not  only  a»  poetic,  bot  t 
in  reality  the  most  aalhentic  portrait  we  poiiess,- — hittorirAll 
more  correct  as  taking  in  n  larger  groap  of  facts,  and  moral 
deeper  and  more  (wnvincini;  as  consistent  with  real  humt 
nature.  We  here  claim  for  it  the  respect  due  to  greater  iruti 
fulness  and  insight,  at  well  as  the  admiration  due  to  a  mo 
powerful  artistic  pTcsentaiion  than  can  be  found  in  anv  otbt 
whether  painted  by  historian  or  rival  poet. 

Nil jrriticiini  of  'Maiy  Tudor*  can  avoid  comparing;  it  wii 
the  *  Queen  Mary  '  of  Tennyson,  published  twenty-eight  Tea 
later.  While  neither  of  the  dramas  dealing  with  Que«n  Slni 
can  be  charged  as  pieces  of  special  pleading,  both  nilempi 
revision  of  th«  historic  ettimnte  passed  in  her  disfavour  I 
popular  Knglish  traditions.  Were  it  nwessarv  to  sum  up  in 
sentence  the  relative  impressions  pnHluced  by  thes«  c«tmpani< 
pictures,  it  might  fairly  be  said,  '  Mary  Tudor"  is  the  work  ot 
drauiatist  and  a  poet,  'Queen  Mary'  the  work  of  a  poet  ;  t 
first  is  dramatic  in  the  fullest  sense  throughout,  the  latter  poel 
throughout,  and  only  in  parts  dramatic.  That  Sir  Aubrey 
Vcre  had  more  of  a  nativrdramntic  instinct  than  Lont  Tcnnyti 
cannot  be  questioned.  The  grasp  nf  character  in  his  plays, 
firmi^r,  the  action  and  movement  more  inevitable,  more  gram 
and  simply  natural.  The  dramatu  peraonae  move  and  i{iealc 
in  the  movement  and  speech  of  real  life.  The  dialogue  is  ri- 
not  a  conversation  issuing  from  the  months  of  puppets; 
groups  are  natural  groups,  and  the  action  nnfolds  it«elf  as 
necessary  outcome  of  the  circumstances  and  chsrsciers  inrol* 
Xowhere  does  Sir  Auhrey  de  Verc  fritter  away  dramatic  rffS 
1>V  indulgence  in  prettinesses,  nowhen!  seek  opportunities,' 
poetical  descriptions  ;  but,  when  such  arise,  ihe  pitetry  i*  as  p 
und  sweet  as  any  in  Lord  Tennyson's  drama.  Take  this  (■ 
the  scene  on  Wanstead  Heath,  exquisite  in  itself,  and  ful  3 
pathos  from  the  Ups  of  the  loneliest  queen  that  ever 
throne: — 

Bow  namo  jau  this  fair  prospeotP 

Wanetood  Heatb, 
By  Epping  Cliasc. 


full 
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Jlfary. 

IIow  blost  these  breezy  <)owiis, 
WitU  purpio  bcnth  and  golden  gnreo  dumivU'd  ; 
Each  bosky  bank  with  dowy  n-ioilllowcirs  ttroirn, 
E»ch  dttll  with  cnw-slip  nnd  mtho  riolct, — 
And  tho  Bun-loving  ilnivy  nn  liilUtnpt 
Drinking  the  light !     Ah,  bnppy  tibopbonl's  life  ! 
II«  tbiE  swocit  notitiidn,  without  canutraiiit, 
Exploros,  bin  chosQii  damixJ  at  bix  Kido; 
KcoonntinK  taleo  of  Imtu  unit  plightuil  fuitli ; 
Or  frtim  bin  pipe  puurit  jiuiih  dulicioiisi  j^ng 
That  the  wild  hurt)  in  ihc  uIusk  bitlun  htne 
Pkimcb  with  ear  emvt,  uud  tjniutuuit  dour 
That  dtiirn  tlif  labjTJUliiiin!  (onal  gludu 
Gueit  biiuudin};,  utiLrtii  aside,  uud  lurus  to  |;uzo.' 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Verc's  blank  verse  is  the  blank  verse  of  the 
^oglUI)  drama, — the  panhnmwnion,  ns  Sj-monds  called  it,  the 
Unirervil  instrument  a«  used  by  thr  Kliiabf^tlinn*.  Tennyson's 
blank  Fcrse  is  the  yem-  of  tli«  '  Idyll*  of  lh«  Kia){,'  arrang(»l  to 
Suit  dialognc.  Swr?rlnl^4s  and  an  ornatt?  beauty  it  |>»««eu«i, 
but  nnwbern,  in  our  judgment,  tbe  dramatic  ring,  the  broken 
[i;tus«  of  power,  the  alternate  gravity  and  swiftness  of  living 
sprcch. 

In  making  this  oomparison,  vre  make  it  with  (he  mind's  eye 
U|Hiii  the  first  of  the  two  dramas  that  compose  the  tra<;edy  of 
•  ,M»ry  Tudor.'  Sir  Anbrtiy's  «;<:ond  drama,  though  a  fine  work 
iu  itacir,  loses  by  following  the  first,  and,  if  compnntd  alone 
with  'Quren  .Mary,'  might  not  without  question  bear  away  tbe 
]Mlin.  The  reader  fresh  from  a  perusal  of  the  first  play,  who 
lias  felt  its  condensed  pi>wer,  finds  a  cerluiu  diffaaeneas,  and  expe< 
riences  less  distinctly  a  unity  of  impression.  The  delineation 
ss  not  so  sharp  nor  arresting,  the  action  somewhat  languid, 
and,  to  some  degree,  tbo  sentiment  and  thought  seem  to  return 
upon  themselves.  Had  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  lived  to  publish 
clic  work  himself,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  much  would 
bave  been  altered,  and  the  whole  shortened.  The  weakness,  if 
^weakness  there  be  in  the  second  drama,  is  only  weakness  by 
<:i>mparison  with  tbo  first.  So  fine  a  irngedy  was  produced  by 
ihe  author  of  the  early  part  of  the  Queen's  reign  that  it  was 
isardly  possible  to  nild  another.  Tbe  second  play  coolribuies 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  Mary  ;  the  bormr  of  remorse  with 
^M'Vich  the  first  drama  closes  is  iti  itself  intensely  tragic;  and 
tuibetngcdy  of  a  broken  heart,  the  accumutatiim  of  sorrows 
o'tbe  Advent  of  death  lends  no  additional  tenon.  Alter  the 
•**ne  in  which  Mary  sees  from  her  window  in  tbe  Tower  the 
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uid  the  unhappj'  Ouvn  in  licr  delirious  fr«nxy  ctics, 

*Pah  I  I  am  chokod — 1117  moutb  is  cbolccil  with  btoo4  f ' 

nn  scvnc  rnnnined  in  her  )ife  of  *ucb  terrible  and  overpowers,  vxf 
agony.     L'tie  cuntained  for  her  lienceforib  only 

'  Sorrows  fftdod  form  itnd  Sollludo  buluad.* 

Mark's  failure  and  death  are  fnr  less  laucbin^,  fraught  /nr 
le»  with  the  '  ptty  nnd  terror'  of  tragedy,  than  bcr  remorse  in 
the  moment  of  finnl  triumph  ovL<r  her  cnemie*.  ThrougboUl 
this  piny,  which  opens  with  Northumlwrlnnd't  plot  t<>  seixe  cbe 
crown  for  his  son's  wife  and  ends  with  Jane  fJrey's  exe<:ola*>n. 
the  poet  with  the  finest  instinct  retains  our  sympathy  for  tb« 
(jueen  no  less  than  for  her  innocent  rival,  la  weaker  haxxu> 
the  play  would  undoubtedly  have  bpcome  the  tragedy  of  L^dy 
Jane  Grey,  the  guiltless  victim  of  her  father's  ambilion ;  t»«»l 
Sir  Aubrey  de  V'cre  makes  us  icniixe,  and  it  is  n  drnmaU*^ 
achievement  of  the  first  order,  that  the  real  lulTering,  the  wei^ut 
upon  the  heart  wtitch  makes  trajcedyt  is  Mary's.  L*iiy  J».tiC 
suffert,  indeed,  innocently  ;  but  her  whileoess  of  soul  and  de*'0- 
tion  of  love  inake  her  sorrows  lota  sorrowful,  and  dealb  * 
release  from  a  world  of  troubles.  That  Sir  Aubrey  de  V'cre 
could  give  us  such  a  picture  as  this  of  Lady  Jane's  last  short 
interview  with  her  mother,  and  still  command  our  deepest  gri^' 
for  the  Queen  who  signed  her  death-warrant,  teem*  to  as  " 
proof  of  (he  highest  tragic  genius  : — 

'  What  shall  I  give  thee  ? — they  have  left  me  little— 
What  ali){ht  lucmoml  through  suft  tears  to  gaxe  out 
This  bridal  ritJ^— tha  ayiubol  of  past  joy  ? 
I  cttiiuut  part  Willi  it ;  upon  this  finger 
It  must  go  down  into  the  grovo.     I'erchanco 
After  loug  years  some  carious  Land  may  find  it. 
Bright,  liko  oiir  hotter  hopes,  amid  the  dust. 
And  piously,  with  a  low  figh,  repliwo  it. 
Here — take  this  voil,  and  wear  it  for  my  enkft. 
And  tnke  this  winding  sheet  to  liim  ;  nnd  this 
Email  hand  kerchief,  so  wetted  with  niy  tram. 
To  wijiu  the  ddutli-damp  from  his  hrtiw.     This  Icisa — 
And  this— my  last — print  iin  his  lips,  and  bid  him 
Think  of  luc  to  the  Inat,  and  wait  my  spirit. 
Furvwell,  my  mother!     Farewell,  diar,  il(«r  mother! 
TLeso  turrihle  moments  I  muHt  iHuai  in  prayer— 
For  the  dying—for  the  dead  !     Farewell  I  farewoll !  * 

The  gentleness,   fortitude,  and  coosUncy  of    Jane    Grey. 
solicitude  for  her  husband's  life,  her  quiet  acceptance  of 
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Own  file,  the  singlenvs*  of  purpose  An<]  the  branlj'  of  bcr  cba- 
tader,  act  as  a  foil  (o  tke  political  crnft  nmt  putillanimoui 
thjoAtla^  from  itie  inutt  of  Hi*  own  act*  diapUycM]  bj-  North- 
ambnlud,  and  do  less  to  (he  stormy  passion  aod  thirst  for 
v^TeDge  in  Mary  aliernatiof;  with  womui's  weakness  «n<l 
n^aorw.  The  delineation  of  the  stni^Ie  in  which  the  Queen's 
•ool  is  tempest-tost  among  the  winds  end  waves  of  passion  and 
ra^tire  inclination,  driven  at  one  time  by  her  imperious  will, 
«>rtifie(l  bj  the  resolve  to  keep  guard  over  '  the  true  cross  and 
>e  autlientic  faith,'  at  another  swa}'e<I  by  a  passionate  craving, 
wistful  longing,  iiifiuiiely  pathetic,  for  some  real  affection,  or 
an  inclination  towards  clemency  and  a  milder  policy, — this 
^lineation  can  hardly  fail  to  recall  tbe  tragic  elevation,  the 
*-  Ssigh  passions  and  high  actions,'  of  the  Eluabethan  drama. 
K^-Xnw  finely  this  recalls  the  accent  of  an  elder  day  !  The  Queen's 
r»^u*ion  is  fairly  alight,  and  the  swoid  has  been  thrown  into  the 
^-t-""^*  of  vengeance;  *  the  demon  wnkes  within  ber  heart,'  and 
\~m  ^st  inoo<l  passes  into  frenxy  anil  madness: — 

'  Mary. 

I  want 
To  Boc  Jane  Groy — after  bor  widowhood. 

yalicnham  (saide). 
After?— She  thfiu  shall  live. 

Gardiimr  (twide). 

Obserro,  ehe  ravos. 
Jtfary, 
Well  sit  tognthcr  in  sono  forest  nook 
Or  BimloM  cnvcm  by  the  moaning  sea. 
And  talk  of  itorrow  and  vicissitodog 
Of  haplcoa  lovo,  and  ]uckloR«  conetaccy. 
And  hearts  that  death  or  treanhcry  divides ! 
What's  the  hour?    Be  ({iiiok,  bo  qnick,  I'to  much  to  Jo. 

Gordiner. 
Jnst  noon. 

itartj. 

There  will  be  death  soon  on  the  air. 
With  OVUpread  pinioua  muking  an  colipso. 
Os '.  ha !  brave  work  wo  Qiie<!nK  do  1    ilestiity 
Is  in  onr  hands — ^yea,  in  theitu  wry  vdns 
The  spirit  of  th«  &tal  Sisterhood 
IliotG !     The  snakes  of  the  Eumenidos 
Rraitdish  their  horrent  treasos  round  my  head  I ' 

^-*f  the  minor  characters,  or  rather  tbe  characters  other  than 

protagonist. 
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prutagonitt,  N«rlhuml>«rlnml,  Jann  Grey,  and  Cnnlii 
»K  the  mnxt  finely  tlrnivn ;  nn<l,  fnr  the  worttilrxs  I^liilip,  Sir 
Auhrry  ill-  V'ero  coiiijm-U  a  Itatrcil  akin  U>  that  wtiirh  Shak(--sjicare 
compt^ls  for  a  (Iroiiyer  though  hardly  mure  hateful  >-illatn  in 
Ingci.  Mary's  pasaion  for  Philip  cannot  lie  read  as  a  passion 
real  in  itself,  but  as  centred  on  the  only  potuble  object  for  ber 
lifelong  repressed  nflet^tions.  She  sought  some  outlet  for  the 
tweeter  springs  beneath  (he  hitter  waters  of  her  soul.  Gardiner 
and  Cranmcr  arc  great  hisliirii  nl  pnrimits,  wiirlhy  of  their  pint: 
in  a  drnitin  which,  with  admiralilo  impartiality,  describes  a. 
pcrimt  so  full  of  Religious  passiims,  and,  within  the  nan 
circumference  of  its  acts  and  scenes,  depicts  the  very  life 
figure  of  the  times  as  no  hiatoriati  has  given  or  ever  can  gi 
it, — England  vexed  with  (ierce  religious  discords  and  civil  stri 
stained  with  innocent  blood,  atlnmc  with  hatreds  as  with 
martyrs'  fires, — England,  in  whose  borders  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence of  an  already  ancient  and  free  people  was  even  now 
astir,  but  in  which  the  varinus  elements  of  the  national  life 
were  not  yet  fused,  and  had  not  yet  lieen  unified  ax  thry  were 
to  lie  unified  in  the  reign  of  Klixabetb. 

Like  characters  drawn  bj  ail  great  artists.  Sir  Aubrej  de  V'ere's 
portraits  are  at  once  individual  and  ivpical,  at  once  perwms  and 
types,  Toeachindividual  belongs  a  ]>ersonaliij  that  diffeM  from 
all  others  in  the  world  ;  but  ii  rests  upon  a  human  foundaliou, 
an  understructute  which  is  the  same  for  all  men.  It  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  task  fur  the  painter  to  limn  a  face  which 
recognise  as  in  the  abstract  bcautiTul,  or,  if  pnsseMcfl  of  t! 
observant  eye,  to  reproduce  fcatum  we  know  and  recognise;  li 
to  sei;  in  every  human  countenance-  nut  its  distinguishing  lini 
aloniT,  but  those  more  fleeting  which  mark  a  s]>ecial  type,  or 
inform  with  human  expression  some  abstract  ideal  ut  beauty,' 
argues  a  power  that  belongs  to  ibe  highest  imaginative,  com- 
bined with  the  highest  observant  and  executive,  genius.  In  Sir 
Aubrey  dc  \'cre'8  portraiture  in  'Mary  Tudor,'  a  thoughtful 
student  will  read  the  features  not  of  individuals  alone,  but  o( 
individuals  who  belong  to  n.  certain  age,  a  certain  epoch  in  the 
history  v(  Kngland  and  of  the  world.  Human  and  personal, 
they  are  also  rncinl  and  [>eculiiir  to  nn  epoch,  .Mary  and  Jane 
Grey,  Knglish  to  the  core,  though  of  natures  widely  diSeriug ; 
Nortliumberland  and  Cardinal  Pole,  types  of  the  Hngliibmen  o( 
the  period ;  Philip,  the  representative  of  Spain  ;  and  Gardiner, 
of  the  narrower  stronger  Churchmen  whose  religion  consumed 
their  humanity,  and  so  on  throughout  the  play.  To  us  it  seeias 
that  it  would  be  diflicull  to  find  among  English  dramas  ooe 
which  would  serve  better  as  a  gallery,  wbcrcia  to  study  the 
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prerailing  tvpca  of  mind  during  tbe  periud  of  wliicli  it  trcaU, 
tlinn  •  .Mary  'l"udor,' 

Sir  Aubtej-  de  V'eie  is  jercater  in  the  uld  trndillon  uf  th*; 
drama,  in   the  repre»nIation  of  action  and   of  character  dii- 

E laved  in  action.     Mr.  de  Vere,  as  we   ibatl  see,  excels,  like 
drowning,  in  iho  intellectual  drama,  the  internal  development 
of  cbaracter  am i (/ eircunrnitncc*  rather  than    ill  delineation  fiy 
xcttOD,  in  the  actual  conflict  nnd  dneh  of  forces  in  ttic  externa) 
world.     Taken  trigcther.  thev  reprt^ient  tlie  hipbest  ri'ftch  in  the 
present  cenlurv  of  the  d  Tit  ma  of  action  and  ihedrnma  of  thought. 
Of  the  drama  of  ihuujirht,  or  the  intcllc-clu.tl  (Ir^mn,  *  tiamlet ' 
may  serve  as  an  example,  where  the  character  of  tlie  heri>  dis- 
plays itwif  in  (he  life  of  hia  mind  rather  than  in  the  field  of 
action,  since  he  is  in  action  uncertain  and  wavering,  and  acts 
from  sudden  impulses  instead  of  nlnnf;  definite  lines  of  policy. 
The    proper    instrument    of   the  inlellectuni    drama,    which    Is 
mainly  cnnrerncd  with  criics  in  the  history  of  the  soul,  se^-nis  to 
be,  nt  with  Bnitrning,  monologue,  nnd  it  is  noticrMble  that  in 
'Hamlet"  the  monologues  are  more  fri-quent  and   more  lengthy 
than  in  any  other  of  Shakespeare*^   tragedies.     Mr.  de    \'ere'» 
method  is  somewhat  diflerent.     In  bis  finest  play  be  makes  a 
gradual  revelation  of  the  character  of  Alexander,  largely  by  a 
«bronicle  in  dialogneof  the  impressions  mnde  by  his  pcrsonalily 
■pon  those  in   contact  with  him,    partly  by  Alexander's  own 
words  and  partly  by  his  actions.       How  admirable  is  this  when 
Psimenio,  King  Philip's  old  g<-neral,  corrects  his  son  Phil»l:is' 
tooception  of  Alexander,  nnd  (be  causes  of  his  success  in  war : — 

'  PhilMiu. 
One  half  his  yietorice  como  hut  of  his  hliudnoss. 
And  noting  not  the  liindraDce. 

Parmeaio. 

At  GntniuuH— 
Bnt  tliAt  was  chance.     At  Issus  hu  was  grcniter ; 
I  set  small  store  on  Eg^pt  or  on  Tjru  : 
Kezt  came  Arbola.     Half  u  million  foes 
Ifolted  like  snow.     To  him  EpnniinomlaR 
Was  as  the  wingless  creature  to  the  ving*d. 

Phihtat. 
I  grant  his  greatness  were  his  gudship  saue  ! 
But  note  hia  brow ;  'tis  Thonglii's  least  t-arthly  tomi^ : 
Then  mark  bcnuith  that  round,  not  IiTimuii  e^o, 
Still  glowing  like  n  piiotbcr'K  !     In  liU  body 
No  passion  awclln  ;  but  all  his  mind  is  pnssion, 
Wild  intcllcictnnl  appetite  and  instinct 
Tiiat  works  witbont  a  law. 

Parmenio. 
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Parmettiit. 

But  linlfTOii  kiK>w  kim. 
Thei«  is  a  sigzas  liglitning  in  \i\«,  limiii 
Tli&t  flic§  in  random  itaKbev,  3-ot  not  crro ; 
Sis  Tictaries  MCtn  hat  clmnccE; — liak  tlnmc  cIkiiow, 
And  under  theiu  n  fii;ioii(.-o  juii  kliall  liiul, 
Though  unaDthditic,  ounlrnbttud,  iUiuiC, 
Tou,  con  til  mc  Hot: »  oft  U>  lnn'«  of  war. 
Fortnnc)  tbut  n«  a  ini«trUHi>  siiiilca  ou  ullicrs, 
SurvcM  liiin  UK  dut^  bound  ;  livr  Mutxl  is  li«, 
B(iru  in  the  pnvjilo  uf  lier  royaltite,' 

If  lliis  be  not  in  the  manner  of  the  great  masters,  wo  are  at 
loM  to  addaco  examples  of  their  manner.  Tlii*  pussage  serv> 
well  to  illostraie  Mr.  de  V'cm's  dinraolciistir  ilictton  nt  il«  bc»t,' 
— 'ti  tiylc,'  to  uic  Miitlh(!W  ArnoUl's  tuminoux  di.-«criptiun  of 
Wortlsworlli'K  belt  writinjt,  '  a  sivie  of  perfect  pliiinnen,  itlvioft 
for  effect  solely  on  the  wcikIiI  and  force  of  ibat  which  will) 
entire  fidelity  ii  utters.'  It  is  a  diction  which  aima  at 
■urpriaes  for  the  reader.  It  doc*  not  enre  to  goad  him  intu 
excitement  if  his  imagination  nr  ht«  feelings  arc  dull,  and 
tbua  elects  t»  aulTcr  compnrntivc  neglect  amongst  theitjries 
the  day,  which  atk  nothing  from  the  n:ailer,  but  take  upon 
(henisdves  to  electrify  bis  nlreitdy  over-stiiuuUted  nerves  hj 
the  surprising  and  the  ostientiitious. 

'  During  the  la»t  centurv,'  writes  Mr.  de  Vere,  in  his  preface 
to  *  Alexander  the  Great,*  'it  was  thought  philosophical  to 
sneer  at  the  "  Macedonian  madman,"  and  motvl  to  declaim 
against  bim  as  a  bandit.  Maturer  reflection  bns  Inl  us  In  the 
discovery  ihAt  "a  fool's  luck "  helping  ■  robber's  ambition 
conld  hanlly  have  (enabled  a  jouih  but  twenty>two  vears  of 
when  he  began  his  enterprise  to  conquer  half  the  world  in 
years.  The  ancients  made  no  such  mistake.  They  admirei 
and  therefore  they  understood.'  Mr.  de  V'cre'a  study  and  p 
aentatioD  of  the  person  and  achievements  of  Alexander  bring 
before  us  the  gr<?nteit  cnptnin  of  the  ancient  world,  with  I 
sharpness  nnd  reality  of  outline  that  lime,  when  trounted 
centuries,  in  despite  of  ull  bitlortcnl  n^cords  does  so  niucb  to 
efface.  One  iniperalive  demand  is  wade  ujwn  fictional  art, — ) 
must  be  convincinf;.  And  tbis  whether  it  works  in  the  6eld 
pure  invention  and  reproduces  types,  or  in  the  field  of  bislur 
and  clothes  the  skeleton  r«cords  with  flesh  and  blood.  The 
crealirc  artist  mnkes  what  we  may  call  bis  only — for  it  is  his 
fatal — failure,  when  he  fails  to  be  convincing.  However  roughlT 
his  material  be  handled,  however  inelTcclivcly  he  executes 
detail,  if  the  result  leaves  tbe  impression  of  reality,  if  it  coo- 
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laces 
Vrrioimililade  can  liardl^-  be  gained  at  too  dear  a  cost, 
13ocdU»c  i[  must  be  f;ained  at  all  costs,  an  ar(t»t  who  works  upon 
A  period  other  than  his  own  burdens  himself  with  preliniiaary 
study.  He  mutt  htmscif  live  the  life  of  the  period  ;  he  most 
not  oa\y  know  its  outward  shows,  the  dress  it  wore,  its  life  of 
6eld  and  hearth,  ilx  pump  and  circumstance,  hut  he  must  know 
its  inner  life,  s^mpatliix;  with  its  wars  of  thought,  experience 
its  emotions,  and  feel  the  truth  of  its  beliefs. 

Perhaps  Mr.  de  V'ere  of  all  living  men,  partly  by  natural 
affinity  of  mind  and  partly  by  reason  that  be  is  a  poet,  has  the 
clotrs:  knowledge  of,  the  fullest  sympathy  with,  that  period  of 
Eutnpran  history  which  we  are  accuitomed  somewhat  vaguely 
to  denominate  ihn  Middle  Ages.      Much  of  his  finest  poetry  is 
sueped  in  the  spiritual  mood,  nnil  might  have  hi'rn  coinpiised 
in  the  environment,  of  ihosn  ages.      He  has  written  what  might 
almott    be    termed    an  apology  for    tlie    iMiddle    Ages    in    the 
preface  to  his  ■  Mediieral  Record*.'     But  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
limdih  and  intellectual  range  of  hit  genius  that  he  has  pro- 
duced no  greater  work  than  that  which  deals  with  the  Pagan 
mrld  and  a  type  of  such  distinctly  Pagan  heroism  as  Alexander. 
Tnie  it  is  that  Mr,  dc  Vere  finds  in  pride  the  great  vice  in  bis 
tboracter,  'the all-pervading  vice,'  at  he  writes,  *  which,  cieepi 
in  tbe  rarest  instances,  blended  itself  like  a  poison  with  Pagan 
ptatftcss,  and  penetrated  into  its  essence.'     Hut  in  so  doing  he 
is  not  judging  Alexander  by  the  standard    of  Christian  virtue, 
bat  by  a  standard  which  (he  highest  minds  among  (he  ancients. 
ad)  as  Alexander's  mailer,  .\riilot1e,  might  have  applied,  and 
^  his  admiration    for    Ale.ianiler's    heroic    and     intellectual 
fttlities  he  proves  for  himself  the  possession  of  that  openness 
Uil  independence  of  mind  which  arc  so  essential  in  judgments 
upoo  the  |>er«ons  and  actions  of  ages  other  than  our  own. 

Broadly  human  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  any  period, 
iHwever  far  removed  from  the  present,  could  hardly  fail  lo  he 
watnful ;  but  in  '  Alexander  ihe  Great '  our  admiration  is  fell, 
not  aJone  for  the  poet,  hut  for  the  student  whose  alert  eye 
naght  sight  of  the  finer  details  and  possibilities  of  poetic  and 
^noatic  material  in  the  compamtivrly  scanty  rrconls  of  the 
}nt  i23  B.C.  rrnm  the  hinu  in  PluUrch,  Shakespeare  re- 
'^itructed  the  main  characters  in  the  Koman  plays.  Mr.  de 
Vtre  gleaned  a  like  precious  harvest  in  the  same  field  ;  but 
(•ok  the  incident  which  it  in  some  respects  the  most  jnlerett- 
ing  in  Alexander's  life,  his  visit  to  tbe  Temple  in  Jerusalem, 
fram  Josephus.  Of  this  incident  Mr.  de  V'ere  makes  a  poetic 
■ad  legitimate  use  in  tracing  the  effect  of  the  religions  of  the 
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imperial  mind  of  the  soldier-statesman.     Alexander's  subli 

idea  of  an  universal  empire,  'redeemed  from    iMrbarism    ; 


trrailintod  with   Greek    science   and    art,' 
mind    far   otiier  than  llint  whieli    guidr^s 
surcessful  general.     As  Mr.  de  V'en-  tnT*i 
once  vast  and  minute,   his  mind  was  at    once 
practical,'  and  be  was  kcenlj'  susceptible   of  the   realiljr 
moral  depth  of   tbe  religiiona  held   by   the  peoples  whnm 


pmnredwl    froirm      » 
the    detigns    uf     chr 
His  intellect  wa^   ni 
idealistic   ^fcn<l 
Ltid 
liit 
genius  ovcTlhrew.     But  Alexanders  pride  of  power,  ministt^rt^ 
to    by    a  dnzzlinj;    scries    of    successes,    chnkeil    the    spiritual 
fountains  of  his  nature.     So  sclf-crnlieti  hr  stands,  even   in    lii* 
momcntc    of  doubt    and    in    the    company  of  his  only   frtcnd 
Hephestion,  that  hi«  thought  cannot  travel  beyond  the  circle  of 
the  one  supreme  ambition  of  bis  life.     From  the  religions  of  ibe 
conquered  peoples  he  extracts  material  to  feed  hia  qnenchlcws 
pride;  or,  if  that  be  impottible,  he  can  at  least,  by  reaourcr  ti> 
pticism,  set  aside  their  appeals  to  higher  ideals,  and  at   (t~~' 
rst  he  can  cut  the  tangled  knot  with  his  resistless  sword. 

'  This  oulj  know  w^— 
We  walk  iipnn  a  world  not  knuwable 
SuvL'  iu  those  things  »hi('h  knowletigo  XtMti  doRrrre, 
Tc-t  cnpablL-,  not  Ii-be,  uf  task  herxio. 
JUy  trust  is  in  my  m.rk  ;  on  that  1  fling  me, 
Tiampliiig  all  iiuestionings  down.' 

The  many  aspects  of  Alexander's  character,  beside  that 
its  overmastering  pride,  hi*  poetic  mysticism,  soldierly  decitioiii 
nuirvellous  foresight,  consummate  coolness  and  dextent*> 
passion  and  ardour,  subtlety,  and  an  instinct  almost  aminil> 
are  all  revealed  bv  Mr.  de  Vere  in  lirm  but  delicatelv  oonErivc*' 
Strokes;  and  much  more  than  these.  How  much  of  Insigbt  br 
gives  us  into  the  heart  of  the  man  in  this  cuDtemptnoii) 
reference  to  Philntas,  whom  be  has  put  to  detlb  on  a  BU^ri«<> 
of  treason  unproven  :— 

'  I,  in  his  place. 

Had  ta'en  email  umbrage  at  my  dnyi'  abridged ; 

There  livrd  not  Ecopo  nor  purji oec  in  his  Jifo 

Which  doatli  could  mar.* 

How  afre<*tinglr,  and    with   what  exquisite  approprialMW 
scene,  dues  Mr.  de  Vere  introduce  u*  to  the  only  rxprcnioP*' 
Alexander's  feelings  which  were  not  wholly  centred  in  hiinsBl'- 
With  Uepbeslion,  Alexander  visits  the  tomb  of  Acltille*  i**j 
anoints  the  pillar  that  marks  tbe  grave ;  Hephestiun  liagnO^ 
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'  Atcxaitder, 

Tbo  night  ilnKcoiiJik 
HqibMtioii,  I  d«pari. — Yon  torricxl ; — wb«nifoni  9 

Hrphetlion. 

For  joKtiRo'a  m)c6  and  fricndaliip*8.    Is  ihoro  room 
For  nothing,  ibeu,  Imt  ^reatocss  on  tho  earth? 
I  oowo'd  tliat  oilivr  tuiulf. 

Alexander. 

WliattoiDb? 

Itktood 
Cloae  by.  tbo  loflkr ; — gmalcr  lore  bod  nuKcd  it;'— 

Alexandtr. 
'Tis  slKiiigo  I  niark'd  it  nol. 
Urplietlion. 
Tbeea  tiro  were  friends. 

AUxauder. 

Aj !  nor  in  death  divided. 

Tlierefore,  despite  thnt  innoloot  cynic  sect. 
The  gods  haT«  cua  for  tbingK  on  cartb. 

AlcMutder. 

lIopboBtioa  1 
Tb«t  wiiitii  FalrocluB  b>  Acbilles  was 
Art  tbou  to  tn»—mj  ueam-st  and  niino  inmost. 
In  tliccD,  not  liTOs  alone,  but  fatts  wore  join'd ; 
PatrucIoB  died,  Achillos  follow'd  §oon.' 

TW  character  of  Alrsandcr,  whose  'one  human  ■flectlon,*i 

vi*  fri«Ddship  for  Hc]thr«tioa, '  did  not  cscnpe  thr  alloy '  of  pride, 

BUan  hiitoric  and  philotophicnl  tntcmt;  that  of  Hcphcslinn 

^n  interest  mora  near,  human  and  personal.    VVitltnut  Hepfaeslioit 

^  drama  could  not  hut  have  lain  sometvhat  uutxidv  ihr  reatm 

^cniinary  human  nature,  so  far  removed  are  Ak-xamlrr's  chn- 

3Mtr  aad  achieTemeots  from  those  possible    for  the    average 

^•n.     Bnt  in  the  juxtaposition  of  these  two   figures   Mr.  de 

^*te  has  produced  a  striking  contrast  of  wide  intellectual  and 

■oral  bearings.     Alexander  touches  earth  in  bis  love  for  his 

f'itad  ;  Hrphettton   is  cnnol)lr<l  by  his  preservation  of  every 

nrtue,  especially  those  distinctively  Christian,  of  simplicity  and 

humilitv 
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)iumili(}',  like  Marcui  Aureliu), 


larcuf  Aureliu),  even  oa  the  st«pt,  as  ^ 
Mijr,  Oi  an  imperial  throne.     Alexander,  like  another  Achilles, 
gatberi  around   his   person  all   the  i;Iories  of  intellect   and   of 
poner  which  make  bim  an  incarnation  of  almost  dirinc  greattien ; 
and, like  Achilles,  the  dazzling  brightnestofhisdaj  is  in  irnagi- 
natinn  still  more  bright,  because  tbe  night  of  death  descended 
upon  it  all  too  loon  and  sudden,  with  nu  twilight  ioicrspace  of     ^ 
leiMning  g:reatne5S  to  prepare  the  e^e.     Alexander  maj  sland 
for  US  as  ibe  supreme  power  of  intellect,  soaring  in  contempla- 
tion, resistless   in  action,  and  the  worshippers  of  mind  could^^ 
hardly  enthrone  a  t^reatcr  deity  cboien  from    among  mortal|^| 
Hephctlion,  around  whose  head  pisv  less  daxzling  lights  thai^' 
thoxe  of  imperial  intellect  anil  power,  is  a  type  of  moral  grandeur, 
of  tbe  beauty  of  virtue.     Mr.  de  Veres  design,  we  doubt  not, 
in  this  cuntra-t  was  to  make  comparison  between   the  Greek 
and  the  Christian  ideals,  tbe  glory  of  tbe  mind  and  the  greater 
glory  of  the  soul. 

It  is  barely  conceivable  that  any  careful  student  of  this  drama 
can  assign  to  tt  n  place  second  to  any  produced  in  tbe  nineteenth 
century.  Nearly  all  the  great  poets  of  the  century  have  essayed 
drama  ;  almost  without  exception  they  have  failed.  ScAlt's 
genius,  supreme  in  narrative  fiction,  proved  loo  discursive  for 
dmnalic  bounds.  Wordsnorth  f^iUd  because  hts  intellect  wa» 
contemplative,  out  of  any  close  sympathy  with  action.  Cole- 
ridge, metaphysician  and  mystic  though  he  was,  came  nearer 
auccrsB,  but  did  not  reach  it.  Byron  was  too  rigidly  confine  ~ 
within  the  iron  circle  of  his  own  personality  to  succeed 
dramatic  characterisation.  Lnndor  produced  with  the  statuary* 
art  noble  groups  of  men  and  women,  hut  could  not  call  them 
from  tbeir  pi-<|psinU  intn  breathing  life.  Keais  rioted  in  the 
glow  and  poision  of  colour  and  of  music,  and  the  Fates  gave  bim 
no  lease  of  life  wherein  to  study  the  world  that  lay  around  fain. 
Shelley  achieved  success  in  one  instance,  but  his  is  a  drama  of 
hateful  night  unvisited  by  tbe  blessed  light  of  day.  Tennyson, 
after  o  brilliant  career  in  almost  every  other  branch  of  the 
poi'tic  art  which  raised  high  expectations,  gained  only  a  respect- 
abii-  mctliiicrlly  in  this — the  highest.  The  honours  in  nineteenth- 
century  drama  are  all  divided  between  Sir  Henry  Taylor, 
Browning,  and  the  de  Veres,  an<)  to  the  de  Veres  the  future  will 
confirm  the  laurel.  '  Mary  Tudor'  and  '  Alexander  tbe  Great,' 
as  wo  bare  said,  rank  side  by  side  as  the  highest  limits  in  the 
drama  of  action  and  of  thought  reached  in  later  tinica. 
'  Alexander '  is  full  of  fine,  of  memorable,  of  durable  things ;  it  is 
a  poem  large  in  conception,  triumphant  in  exc<:ution.  'Mary 
Tudor,'  less  striking  in  single  lines  and  passages,  less  daring  ir 
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)U  rat^ect,  hat  the  grand  praoessional  tnoveinent  suited  to  its 
•abject,  and  In  hnrinany  with  th«  Rri^at  Imdicinni  (if  English 
hulorical  dnma.  Mr  de  Veru's  diction  is  richer  and  more 
TMwd  tbaa  Sir  AubT(<y(,and  rises  in  dignity  willi  (be  difficulty 

Snf  <W  tbeme.     Alexander's  nddicss  to  bis  troops  nftcr  tlie  mutiny 
lOg  them  has  been  put  down,  lirglnning — 
'  Yo  siriDoliords,  and  yo  gn^thnnlii,  and  yn  khnphonlii, 
That  Bbaniclotely  in  warlike  garb  nxiirpt.d 
Your  vilcnom  cliiak,  my  wnrda  aro  n»t  for  yoii ; 
Thcro  Btand  among  ymi  others,  si)ldi<!rH'  *<>a*, 
Malo  hrartt,  <i*cru'rit  with  ohrouiultiii  of  war: 
To  thvoi  I  MpLSik  ' — 

n  ■  Inily  magnificent  nrntiim,  only  matched  by  pitstago  from 
ibesame  play,  as  where  Alexander  cpdwrs  the  loinh  of  Achillea 
unil  apostrophises  the  dead  hero,  or  where,  looking  out  from  the 
clif  opposiie  new  Tyi^,  he  sees  in  vision  the  city  thai  was  to 
bnr  hia  name,  Alexandria, 

'  There  the  Euxiuo 
ThawK  in  the  hot  winds  from  the  Arubiau  gulfa, 
Thera  meat  the  Eiuit  and  Wtiat;  dusk  ludinii  kings 
Thither  ahall  send  tliuir  ivory  and  their  t;»Id, 
And  thenc«  to  far  HcKjtecia  1  * 

He  iiDSgery  is  thTou);hout  arrestin<f  and  in  the  highest  degree 
pTCIJC,  as  here  wbcrc  1  (ephetdon  speaks  of  I'hilotas  : 
'  CoUneu  in  yoiitli  in  twit^c  tbo  cold  of  old  ; 

Beneath  tbo  anhm  of  a  firo  burnt  oat 

BooBe  hoat  may  lark  ;  but  from  tbo  uofuflU'd  hearth 

And  dunk  bars  of  a  n<iv<ir- lighted  tiru 

The  chillniM*  coniea  of  ilcalh.* 

Ot  here  where  Philolns  is  awaiting  death  after  condemnation, 
*>)d  hat  drawn  from  Pb}Ux  an  oath  to  revenge  hiin  by  the 
**liiiinatiop  of  Hrphestion  : 

*  Remember 

Ad  ice-&lm  catbcr*  on  my  ahiTeriiig  blood. 

Oh,  happy  days  of  youth  I    l*hpy'U  laugh  at  me, 

A  shadow  mid  tho  ttbaitcs,  as  I  havo  laugh'd 

At  ilomcr'a  ghoats  bondtns  to  Tictira  blood, 

A  sioTc-Iike  throat  incapable  otjayl 

Tell  mo  thuiu  tbingn  aru  fiittle*.     I'd  not  live 

A  second  time ;  f>'r  life'it  too  daugomns ! 

Wo  como  from  uuthiug  ;  and  aeotlinr  nothing, 

A  hoary  Hnng«r,  eouoliant  ut  Dontli'ii  gate, 

Waits  to  deronr  ua.' 

A  critic's  duty  towards  this  play  would  be  nnfaithfulfy  per* 
lanned,  if  he  failed  to  call  attention  to  the  fine  scenes  in  prtMO 

which 
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which  il  contains, — scenes  which,  nlmoit  to  a  f>rpat«-  d«g;n«th 
thoM  in  rcrsr,  fill  iho  readrr  with  admiration  for  the  aiithoi'4 
subtle  psfchologicftl  power  nnd  cammnml  OTcr  tbc  mourcni 
language. 

Intn  Mr.  de  Vere's  dramas,  *  Alexnnder  th«  Great 'and'! 
Thomas  of  Canterburr,'  enters  a  philovipbical  in  addiitoDl 
their  bisioriral,  personal,  and  poetic  intctMt.  The  hero  of  i 
fijEures  forth  in  his  onn  person  a  great  world-movinif  idea,  sach 
iileas  as  emanate  from  intlividuals  who  sModbead  and  sbuuldm 
above  their  fellows,  ate  in  advance  of  their  own  times,  and  often 
poiferful  agents  in  the  development,  so  slow  and  ytt  so  crrlaia, 
of  human  society.  To  Alexander  must  be  ascribed  of  right  iht 
first  ineeption  of  the  idea  which  in  our  daj  has  bemme  tiM 
familiar  oite  of  *  the  parliutmenl  of  man,  (h«  fnleration  u(  tlit 
world.'  IIo  first  conccired  the  possibility'  of  an  univemi 
empire,  which  should  embracv  tbc  nations  and  gather  the  vbnk 
human  famil  v  under  the  rule  of  a  single  sceptre.  It  was  not  bi 
be  expected  that  he  should  conceive  it  as  a  commonwealth  or 
as  micd  bj  any  other  than  its  imperial  founder.  He  wnald 
have  thrown  the  peoples  into  the  melting-pot  of  his  own  ambi- 
tion and  created  a  terrestrial  planetary  svstem  of  naliont,  witli 
himself  as  centra!  sun.  But  the  mngnificence  of  the  ides  i* 
scarcely  marred  by  the  splendid  egotism  of  the  man,  who  Dot 
alone  conceived  but  went  far  to  realize  it,  'loHuke,'  in  DrydeulT 
words,  *one  city  of  the  universe.' 

'  Had  he  lived,'  asys  Mr.  ito  Vtm,  *  h«  mast  have  ereated  iL 
Bomaus,  whose  legiun«  with  dilBeally  noisted  Um  i^ialaux  Vli 
wielded  by  Pyrrliiis  of  Kpima.  mnst  bava  raak,  do^to  the  ndris 
eonfldeuoe  of  Livy.  before  the  coiuiuoror.  The  imperial  itna 
would  then  bavo  been  far  othorwiM>  oomploted ;  the  eoommwilug 
eiMpara,  wMdi  roaumcxl  all  it*  proJecwow.  inheriting  tbelr  giftl 
am)  exaggerating  at  once  thatr  good  aud  tbdr  evil,  tbo  virttMS  tksl 
win  power,  luid  the  earthly  aim  lliat  degrade*  it,  would  have  ben  B 
empiro  of  lotcUeot,  not  of  Law ;  and  over  it«  subject  realms  ttm 
would  have  been  aeatlered,  not  Roman  muDicipalitiea,  bat  Gnd^ 
flchnols.' 

What  the  world  has  lost,  what  it  may  have  gained,  by  tbr 
early  death  of  tbc  world-dissolvin<^,  worhl -creating  Macvdoni><>> 
he  would  be  a  bold  speculator  who  would  venture  to  affirm. 

In  the  person  of  Becket,  Mr.  de  Vcre  also  represents  an  idn 
of  wide-reaching  national  importance.  Becket  stands  in  t^ 
history  of  his  epoch  as  HL-presentative  of  the  Church,  a  truly  mS"' 
power  espousing  the  higher  national  interrsts  against  a  ivTsnno** 
control,  and  so  ai  a  pillar  of  the  people's  cause,  a  pioneer  in  it" 
movement  towards  trae  freedom  and  the  higher  civiliiatiiM.  A> 
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K  gTvat  rvrormt-r  of  <:lcrirAl  nbutcs,  one  intlcod  rvjjariled  la  his 
Dwn  dav  iM  secular  in  bi«  ritrw*,  nnd  n>  dcfcodcT  of  the  Cburcli 
against  the  Cntwii,  he  wa*  in  rt^ditr  the  upholder  nnd  ^ardinn 
oi  the  cauce  of  liberty,  >u  bstdly  won  in  council  hall  and  tentpd 
field  by  tbe  people  of  EDgland  Jiom  th«ir  bereditaxy  king*. 

The  poetry  of  Mr.  de  \'erc,  lo  one  fresh  fmiii  the  peruval  of 
modern  vcne,  sccmt  almost  overnei^hted,  overcharged  with 
llinugbt.  The  error,  if  error  there  be,  lies  certaioly  in  excess 
rather  tban  deficiency  :  he  sows  less  with  the  hnnd  than  with  tbe 
whole  sack.  Or  it  might  be  more  truthfully  cnid  that  the  fault 
ii  in  over-rcrmetoeni,  sueh  refinement  as  can  hardly  heccnsurod 
in  itseU,  but  is  rarely  achieved  without  expansion  beyond  the 
limits  of  emphasis,  or  without  sacrifice  of  that  breadth  of  efTcct 
vhich  is  essential  lo  the  biifhesl  beauties  of  verse.  But  though 
ivfincd  beyond  nerestity,  the  informing  ideas  of  bis  poetry  are 
never  nbitrnet,  but  ipring  spmimneously  from  some  ground  of 
uoiremal  expi-ricnce,  and  are  vilnlly  connected  with  human 
Jeeling  nnd  the  real  world.  Like  the  porlry  of  Wordsworth,  it 
liresand  moves  in  the  peopled  city  of  the  pure  humanities,  not 
in  the  world  of  pLaniasy  derived,  it  may  be,  from  ancient 
lei^nd  or  sa^  where  we  are  '  housed  in  dreams.'  It  is  poetry 
«rbo«e  source  is  very  near  tbe  heart,  whose  appeal  needs  not 
therefore  to  be  couched  in  the  language  of  exaggeration,  so 
simple,  direct,  and  winning  nre  the  truth  and  justice  of  its  natural 
claims.  As  with  Wonisworth,  too,  the  level  of  Mr.  do  Vore's 
verse  is  dctcrmine<l  by  its  immediate  subjei:t;  as  the  wind  of 
inspiration  blows  strongly  or  faintly,  the  verse  rises  or  falls,  but 
[t  must  be  noticed  that  the  language  remains  the  same  ihrough- 
But ;  it  is  never  by  trick  of  phrase  or  cunning  effects  of  word- 
■nelody  that  Mr.  de  Vore's  poetic  power  displays  itself.  The 
subjects  of  which  he  makes  choice  arc  subjects  upon  which  be 
feels  strongly  and  treats  for  their  own  sake,  not  merely  such  as 
bfford  facilities  for  poetic  handling  or  the  priHluction  of  sur- 
prising beauties,  that  we  may  be  caused  to  exclaim,  '  How 
ingenious  an  artist ! '  It  is  poetry  nut  by  reason  of  its  ornate 
splendour,  but  because  its  thoughts  are  sincere,  its  impulses 
■j>'>ntaneous,  its  passion  authentic. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  the  poetry  of  the  de  Verea  is 
eharacterised  by  it*  independence  of  contemporary  fashion,  than 
Vbich  there  arc  few  sorer  tests  of  true  poetic  genius.  We  have 
remarked  their  success  in  the  dramatic  form,  a  fonn  in  which 

e  representative  poets  of  the  century  fell  short.     There  is  yet 

lother  (ieUl  of  |>oetry,  cultivated  indeed  by  many  modern  poets, 
«t  by  few  among  the  greatest  with  eminent  success,  in  which 
de    Veres    have    attained    a    notable   mastery,  a    mastery 

acknow  legged 
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acknowJnlprtl  by  all  rnmprtcnt  crilir*.  MincUof  thcdiscuMiTe 
order,  like  Woidsivorth'i,  working  in  the  mediam  of  mcaturrd 
langungt!,  are  apt  to  run  ttn  ta  undue  lengthi,  l»  cpread  their 
thought  over  too  Urge  a  lurfuce.  Kor  tbia  r«aton  Mr.  dc  V«re, 
like  ^Vordtwonh,  U  indisputably'  at  his  bett  in  the  pneins  com* 
poaed  in  6sml  forins  ;  in  iho  drama,  because  compression  is  essen- 
tial, and  in  *  the  sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground,'  wheic  prolixity 
is  impossible.  A  poet  who  is  exclusively  a  poel.tThosr  business 
in  life  is  poetry,  nntunilly  pout*  into  venc  nli  his  impressions  of 
life,  makes  the  Muse  his  eonjiclitnle  in  small  matters  as  in  great, 
liut  enduring  poetry  is  occasional,  it  comes  into  being  at  unex- 
jtected  moments  only  when  a  perfect  balance  of  mind  »n<l  heart 
are  attained,  when  speech  and  idea  are  in  ibe  clotesl  harmony. 
Throughout  a  lonj^  poem  it  is  barely  possible  that  ibis  ]>erreL-t 
harmony  can  remain  unbroken,  A  strict  form,  such  as  thai  of 
the  drama  or  the  sonnet,  seems  to  aid  some  poets,  compelling 
them  to  a  severer  guard  over  themselves  than  ihcy  care  to  exer- 
cise when  moving  in  freer,  more  liberal  forms.  In  the  art  of 
sonnet-writing  Mr.  de  V'ere  inherited  to  the  full  his  father's 
genius.  If  less  massive  than  the  sonnets  of  Sir  Aubrey,  Mr.  de 
Vere's  are  as  delicately  chiselled,  are  more  raried  in  melody,  «nd 
embrace  a  wider  range  of  subject.  Of  his  father's  sonnets  it 
difficult  indent  to  speak  too  highly.  Their  weight  of  thougl 
and  rorresponding  dignity  of  movement  remind  us  irresistibly 
of  the  organ  note  to  be  heard  in  Milton's 

'  Captain,  or  C-olonol,  or  Knight  at  Arms,' 


or  in  bit 


'  Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints ' ; 


while  ID  singleness  or  unity  of  efTecl,  in  chaste  beauty 
language,  they  can  best  be  compared  wiib  Wordsiroith's.  Of 
ibe  one  hundred  sonnets  in  the  rolume  published  id  1875, 
many  deal  with  aspects  of  scenery,  in  the  main  Irish;  some  may 
be  claused  among  poems  inspired  by  patriotism,  others  among 
those  innpiicd  by  religious  leeling.  T.ike  this  as  an  rzampla 
of  the  grave  splendour  for  which  almost  all  are  oonspicuotis :       ' 

GocoArx  Babba. 

•  Not  beauty  which  men  gaze  ou  with  a  smile, 
Xut  graoo  that  wiu»,  no  chnrm  cf  fonu  or  hue. 
Dwelt  with  that  tccco.     Sternly  upon  u;  view, 
And  elowly — as  thcr  ehroiidiug  clouds  awhile 
Discioaod  the  beetling  crag  and  lonely  ble — 

Prom  thotr  dim  lake  th«  ghostly  moanlains  gnrw, 
Lit  by  one  slanting  ray.     An  eagle  fl«w 
From  out  the  gloomy  gulf  of  tbo  doSle, 
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Xike  Mine  s»d  spirit  from  Hade«.     To  tbo  ahoK 
Dwk  w«ter«  roll'd,  slow  heaving,  with  doll  inoui; 
Tbo  fcwm-flftkM  bauciiig  from  each  livid  fAtmie, 

Liki--  Tcotlt  ou  dcAtfaful  Tips ;  pale  moaecs  o'er 
Tbe  abattcr'il  c«ll  crept,  aa  an  orphui  lone 
Claspa  his  cold  molher'a  breast  when  lifo  is  goii«.' 

Or  tlitt,  u  reprrscntatire  uf  the  loiinets  dealing  with  national 

tliemet : — 

Tbb  TbdC  Bahik  oi*  Powkii. 

*  Power's  footstool  is  Opinion,  ami  bin  throne 
Tbo  Homati  |I<«rt  ;  tbiiN  only  kin^  innintnin 
PierogatiTMi  God-iiUictioti'd.     TIk  oovkc  chain 
TfTauta  woold  bind  around  n»  may  be  blown 
Aside,  like  foam,  tbut  with  a  brcntb  ia  gone: 
For  IImto'b  ■  ti<lo  witbia  the  pnputar  vein 
That  dctpota  to  their  pridu  may  nut  roslrailt, 
Swotn  irith  a  rigour  that  i«  uU  it*  own. 

'  Vo  who  would  etocr  along  tbo»o  doiibtfnl  seas. 
Lifting  jronr  proud  Mila  to  high  hcnvon,  bc<rsre! 
Books  tbiMig  the  wavo*,  siid  t«nipcBU  load  the  hnxsu ; 

Go  march  tbo  ahores  of  1  listory^mark  there 
Tbo  Owroaaor's  lot,  tbo  Tyrant's  ilostinies ; 
Behold  the  wnrka  of  agc«,  nad  despair  \ ' 

Mr.  de  Wre,  in  his  memoir  nf  his  falhrr,  t«]l>  us  that 

^J&B  sonnet  wsa  with  him  to  the  \»nt  n  favourite  form  uf  comnosition^ 
^lii  l«iil«  nas  f(ist«rcd  by  ibo  tiingni6n!iit  i^ooui'ta  of  WordKn-oiib,, 
^kw  gt'Oiua  be  bad  «arly  baited,  mid  whoso  frieiidsbip  hti  ruganiod 
*^  ODe  of  the  chief  bouonrs  of  his  Inter  lifo.     For  his  earlier  aonsote- 
^U  bad    found   a  model   chiefly    in    tbo    Italian   poets,   especially 
^^Vttsrch  and  Filici^.     Liko  Filicnja  also,  who  so  well  destrvtid  the 
*^diaipt)OD  graven  on  his  tomb,  "  qui  gloriara  literarum  bonestarit," 
'^M  nlned   the  sonnot   tho  more    bocanso   itx  austere  brevity,  its 
^^mimtj,  and  its  m^istic  complvlemMui  fit  it  isapoctally  for  tbe  loftier 
^Ibdm  <rf  BOng.' 

^  X  may  be    remarked,  howovcr,   that  lb*-   sonnet    has    he«n    ia 

^"WMil  ^ears  so  assiduouily  cultivalcd  as  a  po«tic  form,  so  murh 

^^vftnl  attention  hn»  iiwa  given  to  the  minumi  JciaiU  of  iis^ 

^Iniciure,  and,  nt    a    ri-sult,  sui^h    metrical    ptTlci^lion    is    now 

*^iiire<l  ol    tbe    writer  of  toimeta,  that  many  of   Sir  Aubrey 

*lrVrrc's   romt  fiuitbed    poems  in  this  form    might  from  one 

LT*Wit  of  view  be  r^ard»] — in  the  good  compaoj,  however,  of 
^iakespesre— as  inferior  to  tbotc  nf  poets  not  for  one  moment 
^■■patable  with  him.     Mr.  dc  Vein;  had  tbe  advantage  of  cxpe- 
^ince  not  open  to  his  father,  and  his  work  has  nerbam  gainr-<i 
V.I   iu«        \r^    o£«  4    .  :- 
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in  technical  qualitiei.  He  i%  bctt  kaown  probablr  »  a  son- 
iielcwr,  and  we  tberefore  quote  t>n\y  luro  of  bi>  many  fnultless 
poems  cast  in  tUis  mould.  Tbe  6r»l  is  very  characteristic  of  tti« 
refinement,  ibo  graro  wisdom,  the  slaielincss  of  his  uiinil. 

Souiiow. 

*  Count  each  affliclion,  wbctticr  liglit  or  gm*«, 
Ood's  tDcri;cngor  sent  down  to  tL<c  ;  do  tbon 
With  courtf  py  receive  him ;  rigc  nnd  bow ; 

Anil  cro  his  ohodoiv  pium  thy  threshold,  irravb 
I'rrmiKKion  first  hla  heavenly  frirt  to  tnvQ  ; 

Then  lay  Iwrore  him  ull  thvn  hoKt. ;  ollan' 

\o  cloud  of  piuition  to  nnnrji  thy  lirow. 
Or  ninr  thy  lioiipitality ;  no  wave 
Of  luorlal  tuniidt  to  ohliteiule 

Thv  Hours  niivrm ureal  euluin<!8s ;  grtef  thould  ht 
Like  joy,  uiajtntiu,  equnhk',  endat^!; 

Couliruiiug,  cleutiBiiig,  rniiiinK,  inakiof;  free; 
Strong  to  cunsuinu  ^uiull  troublea,  to  coumend 
Great  thoughtu,  grave  t}iougbla,tlMmgktel>a<iiig  totbeend 

The  following  in  a  diflwreni  hey  displays  the  ample  sweep 
of  his  imnginsiiMi  :— 

TiiK  Srx-GoD. 

*  I  eaw  the  Master  of  the  tiim.     tie  stood 
High  in  his  luminous  car,  himself  nion  bright ; 
An  archer  of  immoaturablo  might: 

On  bio  loft  shoiildor  hung  his  qoirer'd  load : 
gpnrn'd  by  his  sloeds  the  Eastern  monntatos  gloir'd ; 

Forward  his  eajie.r  eye,  and  brow  of  light 
Ho  bent ;  and  nhile  both  haiidK  timt  nivh  embow'd. 

Shaft  ufUT  Ghnft  pursued  the  flying  night. 
No  wings  profaiitil  that  gtid-iikc  form;  around 

Hi»  nei:k  high-hfld  an  evor-moving  crottd 
Of  looks  hueg  gltstuuing;  while  Hui^h  ptTfi-ci  souod 

Fell  from  hia  buwBtriiig,  that  ih'  cthuirul  dontu 
Thriird  as  u  dewdrop,  and  each  poHsing  cloud 

Expanded,  whitening  liku  the  ocean  fuutn.' 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  dramatic  quality,  the  S4in(]itt- 
of  lubstance,  the  wealth  and  melody  of  language  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  de  Vere's  poetry,  because  it  seems  to  be  popularly  suppoMtl 
that  he  ii  a  poet  of  purely  meditative  moud  whose  lymiMtbiM 
arc  almost  riclusivrly  engnged  with  aspects  of  ncligioua  laith  or 

aspiration.     Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.     In  the 

work  of  the  poetic  sire  and  son  alike  there  is  n  healthy  variety  ar3| 
interests,  a  hearty  npprecialion  uf  all  that  can  gladden  or  heautifi"*^ 
or  ennoble  life,  a  fulness  of  pulse  such  as  rarely   beats  in  the^s) 

poetn^ 
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poelTV  of  inalure  lifp,  aud  is  conipicuoutlj'  absent  in  lh«  p«sai- 
mislic  pcriixi  vie  hav«  lalelj  traTPTSpil.  The  rnihiisiaatns  iif 
Mr.  (le  V'eie'i  naturr  havo  Itce  courir ;  it*  jojs  ami  »iirTnw«, 
noble  in  thcmwlvrs,  bavc  n  n»bln  (>uip<>iitiiig  in  hi*  vrnr,  and 
ocrticklotD  doca  it  render  willi  perfect  fidelilv  tlie  idiiioit  cty  ul' 
tbebean — 

'  Wben  Iho  plonghsliftro  of  deeper  piueion 
Te*rs  down  to  our  primitive  rock.' 

Xnt  to  Browning'*,  Mr.  di-  Wm's  poDtrv  «Ii(>ivt,  in  our  judg* 

DiFni,  ihc  fullcil  vitality,  resumes  the  largest  sphere  of  ideas, 

coiers  tlie  broailesi  intellectual  field  since  ttie  [Ktetry  of  Words- 

vwih.     But  with  his  versatility  uf  manner  and  wealth  of  ideas 

btbu  not  combined  that  po«tic  parsimony  which  <>irea  only  of 

ttsliNt,  and  which  has  its  rcwsnl  at  the  hands  ot  lime.      Had 

he  been  let*  fncilr,  it  is  prnlmblr  that  his  reputation  as  a  poet 

voold  have  been  even    higher  than   it   is.     Only   ih«  diligent 

itodcDt  of  poetry  cares  to  discover  for  himself  the  pleasnntest 

{il*(n  in  a  poet's  garden.     If  it  be  a  garden  so  carelully  cuiti* 

lotted  as  that  of  Gray  or  Tennyson,  where  every  inch  of  ground 

has  been  scrupulously  tended,  where  the  poet  has,  ii>  change  ifao 

Briqitior,  been  his  own  editor  and  made  his  own  selections,  the 

niitors  wilt  be  more  numerous  and  the  critics  disnrmed  ere  they 

mier  the  sacrcti  enclosure.     VViih    poets   like  Ilrowning   and 

'fonlsworth,  the  part  is  often  jjieatcr  than  the   whole,  and  in 

■I)cse  days  of  many  writers  only  the  choicest  work  of  nn  author 

t>a  bope  for  survival.     Most  of  the  poets  of  our  on-n  times  and 

■iose  to  come  will  he  read  only  in  anthologies,  and  brief  space 

*iil  be   granted   to  few  among  them  save  the  highest.     Were 

•  judicious  selection  made  from  Mr.  de  Veres  poetry — neither 

"f  the  two  already  published  seem   to  us  in  all  respects  satifr- 

^Actorv — we  are  conhdent  that  the  critic  of  the  future  would 

J^fyr  with    some    astonishment    and    contempt    any    verilict  of 

Vke  present   which  ranked   before  it  a   volume  by  any   living 

^»iler. 

It  has  been  sufficiently  proved  that  Mr.  de  Vere  is  an  original 
?**Jtnor.  Alone  among  living  poets  ho  certainly  stands,  if  only 
^3f  reason  of  tbc  strikingly  impersonal  character  of  his  work, 
^^ilie  Byron  and  Tennyson,  the  later  singers  arc  rarely  succeu- 
P^lsave  when  intensely  penanal,  when  they  depict  moods  they 
^^re  themselves  esperience<l.  It  will  be  granted,  however,  that 
far  the  higheit  triumphs  of  imagiuntive  art  a^^  arhicvcd  by 
poets,  rate  iodeird  in  their  appear.-tnce,  whose  sphere  of 
ation  is  not  limited  by  the  narrow  boundary  of  a  single 
•'t  experience,  hat  who  cast  themselves  abroad  upon  universal 
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human  ruture,  lonnd  lU  (I^plhi  and  ihallowt,  Rvmpatliiw  ttStI 
iu  multiform  inlcrrsts,  anil,  rnlrring  through  knowledge  and 
native  iniight  into  the  lon^  historjr  of  man.  are,  id  a  very 
positive  Bcnte,  citir-cn*  of  thi-  world  mthrr  than  the  slftves  of 
environment  in  jinj-  age  or  n>untr_r.  Mr.  de  V'crc  has  indeed 
lived  abroad,  a  mental  life  untrammelled  \>y  space  or  time,  of 
singular  variety  and  depth  ;  hut  perhaps  he  hat  felt  himwif 
■nott  in  uniinn,  nnd,  it  may  he,  almost  desired  to  maJce  bii 
home  with  the  ages  which  hir  characterises  as  eininenlly 
Chtistian  a|>es,  when  life  wn*  at  oni.'c  gav  and  serious,  repre- 
sented in  one  aspect  by  Dante,  (be  most  spiritual  of  poet*, 
and  in  another  by  Chaucer,  the  most  mirthlul  and  haman- 
hearted. 

In    these    latter    days    of    science    and   scientific    cnqair^. 
necessary  progress  has  done  much  to  reitiore  into  the  region  of 
discarded    legend  and  mystic  unreality  many  of  the  largest  and 
most    penetrating    conreptions,    many    of    the    noblest    truilis 
re||>nrding  it  that  could  Inform  and  illtiminate  human   life.      In 
that  body  of  Mr.  de  Vere's  work  which  we  may  call  distinctively 
religious,  as  dealiu)^  with    the  spiritual    part  of   man,  be  has 
chosen  for  poetic  treatment  certain  great  spiritual  conceptions, 
and  has  illustrated   them   at  work  in  the  formation  of  aaintly 
character,  producing  lovely  nnd  perfect  lives,  and  as  prodaclivo 
of  that  sell 'lorgrl fulness,  the  passionate  surrender  to  the  service     i 
of  humanity  ol  those  who,  '  luring  God,  loved  man  the  mon,'  1 
which  shines  in  the  devoted  missionary  labours  of  the  ancieat:^ 
Komnn    and    Celtic    churches.     The   gladsome   and    tumiwsi^H 
wisdom,  the  child's  heart  within  the  man's  maturer  mind,  ihe^ 
quiet  vet  expectant  trustfulness  that  belongs  to  unqueslianio^B 

t'litli,  the  inlcnte  glow  of  an  umguenctiablr  lire  of  aspiration,— 

these  are  hut  dim  and  remote  to  us  in  a  seaHm  that  seems  b^r 
contrast   the  dull   XoveinbiT  of   the  world.     Si    wise   are  w* 
grown  that  we  can  scarce  he  Jnyrul,  and,  tbou|ch  heirs  of  all  the 
ages,  can  reduce  only  a  small    portion  of  our  patrimony  into 
actual   ownership.     Mr.   ile   Vere   would    have    us    recover  th* 
ancient  n-enllh   of  our  fathers,  while  we  retained    what   is  '** 
clusively  our  own  ;  and  in  his  verse  the  neglected  truths,  oonia 
actual   {)i>ssesiion  of  the  Christian  [leoples,  are  merentlr  wl 
nobly  emphasim-d.      in  reading   Mr.  de  Vere's  '  Legends  of  tbt 
.Saxon    Saints,'     'Mediwval     Kecords,'    and    'Legends    nf  Si. 
Patrick,'  we  confess  that  with  us  the  uppermost  feeling  faaibcm 
— a    feeling    which    Mr.  de    Vere    wa»    doubtless    deairoBi  *' 
inspiring — bow  much  our  materia)  and  scientific  progteu.**' 
ndvantc  in  civilisation,  has    lost    us.     That    ihcra    bava  htm 
compensating  gains  .Mr.  de  Vere  would  himself  be  the  Onl  ^ 
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■  fisist,  but  the  IntA  ti  no  leu  cenain.  Il  almott  Kem»  nt  if  tb« 
Itucnnn  rac«  lav  under  ibe  blighting  npce«tit^'  of  paviii);  for  JU 
*;T<?Jtlr«l  gnini  hy  ihi^  abandonment  of  other  and  no  Icia  prlcelpss 
jxmMuons.  In  a  fine  po«in  written  at  Lugano,  we  bavo  Mr. 
de  Vere'i  mvvtagr  t<i  the  pirarnt  ngc — 

'  Tcnob  iiH  in  utl  tluit  ruund  tia  lies 
To  Huo  uwl  fuol  each  boar. 
Mora  than  Homeria  n>«jea1i«0, 

And  mora  than  Pliidiau  |)awer; 
Ttiaeh  lu  Uia  eoasta  of  uiod«ni  lite 
With  luidli«r  Ueka  are  daily  rife 

- .  -'  ^  Tbui  tbetiB  who  p]niigod  the  heroic  oar 
.])'  ■  ■:    Of  old  by  ChoT8an«»e ; 

But  bid  our  Argo  lanoch  frota  abore 
'  Uabribed  by  golden  Fleeco  : 
Bid  UB  Dsedalean  aria  to  ecorn 
AVbich  proBtitnlcd  onda  sobom  I 

'That  wioQce — slave  of  ecnsc— which  olaima 
'        No  oommeroe  with  the  sky, 
la  baaer  thrioo  than  that  which  aims  , 

With  naxon  wings  to  fly  I  * 

To  groTel,  or  solf-doomod  to  soar — 
ICechaoic  age,  bo  proud  no  moro  1 ' 

Of  that  deji.irtinvnt  of  Mr.  dv  V'ere'i  work  dealing  with 
«liir«lr»,  the  live*  of  lainl*  and  the  record*  of  the  Chriiliaii 
Church,  we  have  not  left  ouraelvoa  tpace  to  write.  We  omit  a 
lengthened  criticiain  with  the  leas  regret  aince  this  part  of  bia 
work  is  moit  widely  known,  To  a  volume  of  Mrlcctioni, 
recently  publithed  under  thn  editorship  of  Mr.  Woodberry,  an 
■ppteci.itivr  and  excellent  eaxay  itandt  a*  preface,  in  which  full 
juatice  ia  done  to  theae  Christian  poemt. 

'  They  aaceccd  on^^  another,  as  the  poet's  memory  wandtird  back  to 
(he  legouds  of  the  Empire  on  the  first  establishment  uf  tlio  faith  in 
Komsn  lands  and  along  AeiUl  aboroS)  or  moves  through  ui«diteTal 
tim«s  with  Joan  of  An  and  cpisodefl  of  th«  Cid  that  rcc^l  CuchulUin 
in  tboir  ligfat-boartod  performaaoo  of  natural  deeds,  now  under  the 
CrtMi.  Tmi  bcanty  of  thc^o  soparato  storioe  is  oquahlo  and  full  of 
a  MtfiMUid  charm ;  but  in  tbcoa  too.  as  in  tlio  Bardic  myths,  ttt«(« 
abddM  that  dintaneo  of  UnM  which  makca  them  rcmoto>  as  if  tbey 
were  nut  of  our  own.  Thoy  am  liiglilj-  pictorial ;  and  in  reading 
thoni,  Moh  Kcclndtd  in  that  Kilnnt,  <>l<l-wnrld  air  that  cnoompassr-Ji  it, 
OU  ImIk  tliat  Ix^ro  is  a  niodvra  pnot,  like  thoxo  early  prkintors  of 
ploB*  heart  who  Kpunt  tboir  Utc*  iu  picturing  Me«n<!«  from  the  life  of 
Chrfsi ;  and  oao  rcealU,  perhaps,  some  Conruit  <if  San  Marco  when^ 
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each  moDoslic  cull  beuK  on  ite  quk't  n'tlls  auclt  tcenes  from  Ib^ 
shining  bknd  of  tko  Florentine  on  nlioeo  face  fell  heaTcii'a  mildeeai 
light.  These  poems  of  Aubr«y  de  V«re — to  cliUBCtcrise  tbe^ 
largely — uo  sceoes  from  thct  life  of  Christ  in  mao  ;  and  then  =r . 
something  in  them — io  Ibcir  gladoeis,  their  luminoosDese,  Ihe^^ 
peace — vmich  suggests  Krik  Angelica,  the  halo  of  Christian  atL'    ^_ 

Before  we  take  our  final  leave  of  Mr.  de  Vere,   we  wu^Q 
illustrate  bv  one  quotation  the  felicity  with  wfaicb  be  fflorci 
li;;hler  and   more   Ijric  measure.     There  are  few  [MCts  of  tr:_' 
prrscDt  generation,  despite  tbcir  almost  rxcluiire  devotion 
the  lyric  Musr,  who  cnn  write  more  channing  vrrt*^  thftn  this  =.   - 

■  Id  Spring,  nhon  tbo  broasf  of  tbi!  limo-groTie  gathers 
]le  roscato  cload ;  when  the  flniibM  Ktmsma  sing. 
And  the  msTiB  tricln  bcr  in  gayer  fuotbors  ; 
lie«d  Chnucor  then  ;  for  Chancer  is  Spring  I 

'On  lonely  evenings  in  dull  Novombors, 

When  tills  ran  chokod  under  skies  of  l<«d. 
And  on  forest-beaitbs  the  ycAr's  lavt  ombors, 
Wind-boap'd  and  glowing,  lie,  yellow  and  red; 
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•AsT.    III.— i>  F^re  Joteph   et    RicheHeu   (1577-1638).      Par 
h  GusUvc  Fagnir^.     Deux  Tom«,     Pari*,  18U-I. 

I  a  hi»  verj  brilliant.  leunictJ,  ntxi  profound  ioaugural   Ixc- 

J.      tore  delivered  ]a«l  tumnier  before  the  Uuiversil^  of  Otm- 

fcridge  —  which    we    most    cordial);^    con^raiuUle    on    Lord 

-Teton's  necrponcv  of  the  Clwir  of  Mmlern  dittor}' — (be  new 

Profesior    brought    ool    very    forcibly,    with    lavish    wealth    of 

illDXratiun,   the  difTicullir*   which    in  our  day   beset  the  pre- 

liminatT  studies  and  the  (iriiihrd   work  of  the  hiitCorinn.     His 

chief  souice  of  embarc-Jsiinent  in   prejmrnllon  arixDC  frnm  the 

•  nperabundance  of  bii  maicriaU.     All  ihe  State  [tajier*  of  every 

country  in  Europe  are  open  to  the  inquirer,  and  the  mass  of 

original  matter  is  inexhauMible.     *  The  Vatican  archives  alone, 

T>ow  made  acceuible  to  the  world,  filled  3,239  cases  when  they 

^■rere  sent  to  Par!*,  and  thry  are  not  the  richest.'      When  the- 

»tudy  of  the  accumulates)  ireaiiires  of  ten  Court* — and  we  are 

Ai  \et  but  at  the  be^innin^  of  the  documenlarv  a^ — has  bi-en 

duly  BCcoDiplished,  the  tiixtortan  is  only  on  the  threshold  of  his 

Kuijject.     He  has  to  develope  the  ^it't  of  historical  thinking, 

*hich  is  belter  than  historical  learning,  as  well  as  the  power 

lo  discern  truth  from  fslsehood,  certainty  from  doubt:  far  the 

Use  of  history  turns  far  more  on  certainly  than  on  abundance  of 

ACijuimI  information.      Under  luch  cnmlitions  it  i*  superfluouf 

^  add  thai  sucirss  is  only  |H>stibIe  umli-r  thi:  sternest  limitn- 

'lons.     But  thure  is  one  golden  sentence  besides,  for  the  sterling 

■B»nlioe»i  and  the  opportune  utterance  of  which  we  beg  to  offer 

*>Ur    heartiest    ackoowledgnienls.      '  1    exhort   you,'  laid  Lord 

-Acton   to   his  distinguished   audience,   '  ncTer  to  debase   the 

•"oral  ctirrency  or  to  lower  the  standard  of  rectitude,  but  to  try 

*>t)ien  by  the  final   maxim  that  governs  your  own  Urcs,  and  to 

*Ut1«r  no  man  and  no  cause  to  escape  the  undying  penalty  which 

**i»tory  hat  the  power  to  inflict  on  wrong." 

Tbe  work  before  us  supplies  an  apt  example  of  the  different 
**»nditions  of  contemporary  history  from  that  of  sixty  years  ago, 
**^ing  to  the  vastly  increased  wealth  of  original  authorities 
^htcb  Are  now  available.  Kven  *o  sound  an  historian  as 
^ianondi  had  but  a  very  imp<'rfecl  arquaintanrc  with  the  real 
'iflnencc  of  Fntlier  Jo»^ph  in  Ktctielieu's  administration;  and 
**e  quotes  the  di*4Te<lilcd  biography  of  tlie  Abbe  KicUard  as 
"tifficient  support  for  bis  estimate.  To  M.  I-agoiex's  labours  we 
*^  indebted  for  at  least  a  painstaking  effort  to  present  hii 
*vbject  in  the  light  of  more  trustworlby  wiincssei.  licaides  tbe 
'*a  histories  of  Lepre  Balain,  he  has  studied  tbe  dispatches  of 
Airhole  army  of  envoys — those  of  l^nglnod,  Bavaria,  Branden- 
burg, 
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burg,  Spain,  Holinn<],  Auntria,  Mnntua,  Savoy,  Sireden, 
TutCAny,  Veniot!,  nn<l  the  I'npal  Court.  VWt  woik  beAfi  evi- 
dence uf  wide  reailitig  udiI  rcaearcli,  and  afinnls  a  funhir  atul 
(Irikin^  illustration  of  the  harvests  which  rcmsin  to  he  ^athctMl 
iVncD  fields  which  inif^ht  well  be  dn-mcd  (o  have  btvn  Inng  sinon 
exhausted.  For  it  is  nnt  n  little  singular  that  mnre  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half  should  have  paiu-d,  bcfiire  the  Itterntare  of 
a  nation  >o  rirh  as  Franctt  is  in  hislnri.ins  should  have  possessed 
a  full  biography  of  tha  famous  Father  Joseph,  tlie  confidaDt 
lifelong  associate  of  one  of  its  greatest  statesmen. 

A  singular  fatality  has  hitherto  enshiouded  Father  Josef 
memory.  More  than  one  elaborate  record  due  to  the  pioua 
regard  of  the  Sister*  of  Calvary  for  their  founder  has  been  com- 
tHJed,  but  has  remained  entombed  in  the  dust  of  a  erinveni 
library  or  has  passed  into  almost  eomplete  oblivion.  When  the 
Calvairiennef,  iminediatelv  on  Father  Joseph's  death,  re<]oesied 
Lepn^  Balain  to  writ«  his  memoirs,  the  worthy  prie»t  was  to 
impressed  with  the  twofold  iind  irreconcilable  lives  which  his 
subject  embraced,  that  he  decided  to  diride  his  task  between 
two  independent  works  ;  one  designed  to  poitTAy  the  spiritual 
gTiide,  the  mission  priest,  the  ardent  controversialist ;  the  other 
lo  describe  his  Macular  and  political  career.  Tbc  rclipjoat 
biography,  of  ample  dimensions  and  hitherto  unpnblishwl, 
remains  to  this  day  in  manuscript  in  the  eonvcnt  library  of  the 
C'apucint  in  the  Kue  de  la  Snnte ;  and,  ns  we  gather  from 
M.  Fogniex's  remarks,  has  been  a  seale«l  hook  until  the  publi- 
cation of  the  volumes  before  us:  although,  from  the  date  of  its 
completion  (HUH),  only  ten  years  after  Father  Joseph's  death, 
and  from  ihc  information  which  the  writer  had  at  bis  command, 
its  contents  nro  of  the  highest  authority.  A  stranger  deiliny 
awaited  the  secular  division  of  Leprc  Bslain's  labours,  which 
for  some  generations  was  only  known  thmogh  an  imperfect  copy 
in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  where  it  had  attracteil  the 
historian  Kanke's  attention,  and  was  <|Uotcd  by  liiro  ns  the 
Ms.  Memoirs  of  Father  Joseph.  Meanwhile,  the  complete 
autograph  copy — at  least,  M.  Fagnies  adirins  it  to  be  in  the 
same  handwriting  aa  Lepre  Balain*s  biography  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Same — after  passing  through  the  hands  of  divers  collectors, 
was  piirrhaseil  at  a  sale  in  18&6  for  the  Britith  Museum,  and 
lay  amnngil  the  huncd  treasures  of  the  Kgetton  department  uf 
the  Library  until  it  was  unearihrd  by  .\l.  Fagniex.  This 
precious  document,  whirh  embrace*  ten  years  more  than  the 
Parisian  M8.  and  comprites  K^7  pages,  under  the  title  ol 
*  Supplement  k  I'llistoire,'  is  the  veritable  second  li(e  by  Lepr^ 
Balain.      It   is  based    on  papers  and  information   furnished  br 
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Pew  Angc  <ie  Mnrtongi*,  Jowpli't  friend  ami  «^rct*rj  for  mnny 
)tKt,  ani]  <riu  tiniwn  up  to  inrnrm  tlic  wnrh]  of '  tfic  icorel  of 
liw  miMt  brillinnt  i^Ti-iJti  wlttcli  h(tv«  occurred  (liruughout 
Eiuopt.' 

li  i»  tappmed — for  we  are  here  in  ibe  region  of  conjecture — 

thuilie  .Sisters  of  Calvary  were  dismayed  at  the  dimness  and 

kiigih  of    Lrprc    BaUin's    narrntirr,  whosp  stjie  M.  Pngnicz 

tbtmatitrt  »t  drtcitnble  rvcn   for  ihr  prriod   when   be  wrote, 

pilsnlir,  itifTuse,  Ixim  lint  lie,  and  confined.     At  any  rntr,  ther 

wtictinl  for  n  sc^cimd   biiigraplier  to  proiIueR  a  mote  luccinet 

nil  readable  bislurv.     This  time  the  task   was  cntrutted  to  a 

BcnHUctioe   monk,   a   n-rtaia   Oom.   Damien   Lberinioier,   to 

vbnm  the  pious  and  };ralefu)  sisterhood  supplied  nil  the  materials 

at  ihcir  command.    Once  more  the  fates  were  un propitious.    The 

criminal  bs«  disappeared    from   the  Cnpurin   convent  nf  Mans, 

•ad  nothing  is  prctt-rved  of  it  save  the  tnble  of  contents  nnd  a 

leir  scattereil  notes,  from  whioh  we  learn  ibnt  I)<>m.  l.herminicr 

RttliDed    himself  rigorouslv  to  Joseph's   monastic  life,  to  bis 

niirioos,  and  to  the  institution  and  direciirin  nf  the  ord^r  uf 

Cslrary.      In  1702  a  fresh  biographer  appeared  in  the  peraon 

<■(  the    Abbe    Richard,    who    compiled     from     the     published 

Umioirs  of  the  day  a  pallrv  work  in   honour  of  the   house  of 

fcTremblay,     Oiscontented  with  the  reward  which  be  received 

btm  the  familv,  he  published  two  years  Inter,  under  the  title  of 

■  U  leriinble  Pfere  Jotcpb,'  r  bitter  satire  nn  hia  own  biography, 

Mil  simultaneously  exercised  his  hireling  pen  on  yet  a  third 

tttthire    in   refutation  of    his  own  ill-tempem)  calumnies, — a 

piece  of  audacious  effroiiti-ry  which  upparenllv  escaped  deleclion 

*  ibe  hands  of  bis  con  temporaries.     To  *Le    veritable    Pere 

™»ph  '  M.  Fsgniez  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  unenviable  repoia- 

'■nn  which  ba«  so  lung  attached  to  Kiclielieu's  iniimnte  associate. 

Nor  does  SI.  Fagniez's  own  work   by  any  means  reach  the 

standard  of  an  ideal  hitturiral  biography.     That  the  life  of  *  a 

"Xut    ta    various'    as    I-aiber    .Joseph,    with    his    intermingled 

**'ocero     in    things    seinilar    at»d   sacr«d,    presents    exceptional 

"'fficnltie*,  we  have  learned  to  our  cost,  and  we  arc  not  disposnJ 

*<*  (jDCGlion  this  plea,  for  which  the  aulhoril)  of  Leprc  Balain 

">«/  be  Justly  urged.     Vet  there  wns  opporlunily  for  condensa- 

^Cn    witboai    risk    of  obscurity    in    the  twelve  bundretl   large 

**<M»vo    pages  comprised    in    these  two  volumes.       Subsidiary 

**i«ltM^,  albeit  of  importance  in  their  day,  should  be  so  deftly 

*VeU;bed  in  a*  to  relieve  and  not  to  confuse  the  effect  of  ibe 

(■ictnre   as  a   whole.     To  magnify    his  offici-  is  the    besetting 

*aare  of   the    biographer,    and    ,M.    Fngniejr'a    prolixity  is  the 

l«as  rxcoMble,   becauK  it  is  indulged   in   over   that  portion 

of 
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of  his  liiitory    whicli    bnt    been    ainpiv    portrayed    bj 
Witb  all  due  alluwaiicc  far  their  ligaificance  ani)  for  the| 
which   Father  Joseph    played   in   their  fettlement,   we  ^*| 
intensely    ratif;tird    with    the    lanf^tcd    minutis    of    th«    peCl 
struggle  in    the  Valtcllins,    with    the   elaboTatc  unrarolltng 
ni^ottationt  about  the  Mnnlunn  surcrssinn,  with  the  dcUili 
diplomatic  intrigue  at  the  Diet  of  Kntisbon,  with  thr  wmriuxnt 
preliiniitaTi«s  to  jieace  between  Krano!  and  Auitrta.      We  mil 
the    ^uius  which  can  seise   upon   salient  features  and  j;roup' 
them  as  a   living  whale.     We  mist,  too,  the  clear  crisp  Ktlr 
which  gives  to  French  literature  so  much  of  iu  sin^dar  diiuni. 
These  defects  mu«t  not,  however,  blind  us  to  the  importaace  "i 
M.   l-'agnicjt's  pages   in   presenting  us   with   at   le«si   n  mnrt, 
adequate   view   id    Father  Joseph's  character  and   career  ibsi 
can  be  found  in  any  other  work  with  which  we  are  nri)UaiDinl- 
The  early  years  of  leather  Joseph  need  nut  detain  us  Inii^. 
Franpois  Le  Clerc  du  Tremblay — such  was  bis  name  before  bf 
entered  the  Capucin  Order — was  descended  on  his  father's  ti'l^ 
from  n  long  line  of  able  ond  upright  magistrates;  ihrough  bit 
mother,  Marie  dc  U  Fayette,  he  belonged  to  the  hauU  ntAI'"' 
of  France.      Born  in  1577,  he  displnycd  remarlcahle  precocity: 
and  those  who  love  to  trace  ufter-ability  tu  herediliiry  lenil'f 
cies,  or  In  rend  in  the  child  the  father  of  the  man,  will  »re  ioj 
his   lineage   the  origin   of  his  grwat  talents  and  CDmm«D>li<l|^| 
power,  and  in   the  incidents  of  his  earliest  years  the  forec*^^^ 
of  his  subsequent  piety  and  vocation.     It  is  recorded  that,  wh'H 
only  four   years  old,    he    astoniihed  a  distinguished    compsny 
gatlicred    round   his  father's  table  by  reciting  the  story  oinut 
Lord**  t'assion,  and  broke  down  through  emotion  when  becsm^ 
to  the  entombment ;  that  four  year*  Inter  he  had  himself  beglg'^ 
to    be    sent   from    home  to    the  College  de   Itonc»urt,  leit  bi) 
■Bother's  tenderness  should  coddle  and  tpoil  him;  that  btfc 
be  was  ten    he  could   declaim  in  Latin  fur  an  hour  togrtbri. 
and  translate  Plutarch  from  French  into  that  then  univcrsall." 
known  language;  and  that  his  father's  death  a  year  later  61 1<<I 
him   with   a   deep   sense  of   life's  uncertainly,   and,  aided  b< 
descriptions    of  the  charms  of  asceticism    brought    under  l>" 
notice   at  this  impressionable  age,  begot  in  him  that  sentc  f^ 
A  monastic  vocation  to  which  he  eventually  yielded.     For  tbr 
present  he  pursued  wiib  eagerness  all  the  branches  of  a  liberil 
education  as  then  prescribed  under  a  great  diversity  of  professiiTt 
— riding,  fencing,  military  exercises  of  all  kinds,  drawing  sn^ 
niathemniics,  the  two  last  being  taught  by  one  and  the  unc 
master, — or,  under  the  solemn  conduct  to  and  fro  of  bis  appointnl 
icui/er,  attended    the    classes    of  the    teachers  of  Spanisli  sml 

ttalisii. 
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lulUn.  Whatever  tlie  metboil  .iduptnl,  it  answered  admirnbl^- 
in  fhe  C*w  of  tbe  >ouiig  i-'ran<;(>i»,  whose  tubxetiuent  career 
ilrmiodcd  all  thr  qualities  of  ■  fmitlied  onurlier  and  an  accom- 

Slithn)  linguiBl.  Amongst  hit  fellow-studenti  were  Claude  He 
letmn,  Comtr  d'Araux,  one  of  bit  ablest  associntci  in  future 
jtin,  Henri  de  Knbnn,  (he  great  Huguenot  (^nentl,  nnd  Pierre 
4t  B^ulle,  the  fnunder  of  the  Orntnry. 

Toone  wliu  bad  eauipletc<l  hi*  Univentty  can-er  iLily  offered 

tlif  best  afier-schuol   in   whieli  to  gnuluate  in  diplnniaev  ani(] 

(mi  as  well  us  to  secure  a  mastery  of  Sjtanisli  and  Italian,  bolli' 

*f  ifliich    were    (hen,  of  essential    import  a  lire.     Accompanied 

li/adoicn  colIe|^  companions  and  under  the  faithful  tutorship 

ol  Pierre  Carre,  Frani^is  set  out  fiom  Paris  on  the  jjraiM)  tour 

rf  hi*  time.     At  evcrv  halting- place,  in  city  or  chateau,  free 

sctess  to  the  highest  society  was  open  to  the  travellers — now 

U  the  escort  o(  the  Duchess  of  N'einours  on  her  way  to  Lyons, 

nd  >^ia  at  .MatseilU-s,  Genoa,  Piin,  Mnrcnee,  and    finally  at 

RwM.     Tbe  hours  which  other*  of  tbe  parly  spent  in  feitivilies 

Fiaaijoit  du  Tremblay  devoted  lu  perfeciinj;  himself  in  manly 

a«n:iBes  or  in  the  higher  intellectual  apporiunitiet  which  Padua 

mJ  Venice,  Rolngna  and  Pcrrara,  Augsburg,  Niircinbui^,  and 

Sirashurg  in  turn  afforded.     When  lie  leturned  to  Pmncc  in  1^95, 

*  brilliant  opening  pmrnleit   itself  to  a  young  nnhle  so  highly  . 

ircouiplished,    by    the    outbreak    of  the  war    witli  Spain,  and ' 

frsDcois  was  deterininud  to  tnke  full  advantage  of  it.     In  two 

■faoft  years  he  had  gained  the  esteem  of  Henry  IV.,  had  served 

*itb  distinction  at  the  siege  of  Amiens,  and  had  been  selected  to 

accompany  the  French  Ambassador  to  England ;  when  he  deter- 

liiDed  to  sacrifice  all   his  fair  prospects  and  to  enter  upon  a 

■QoDsstic  life.     His  first  design  was  to  steal  away  secretly  and 

■Bake  his  profession  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse;  hut  n  higher 

*'oice  bade  biin  first  ublain  his  mother's  cimsent,  and  he  returned 

'o  claim  it.      Under  the  cimflict  of  contending  desires  Francois' 

^tultb  gave  way  and  his  mother's  heart  was  touched.     *  Your 

*<iSeringi,'    she    said,    'kill    me.'       She    advised    him    to   join 

'be  Capucins,  and  added,  '  Perhaps  I  shall   become  resigned.' 

I'hc  sacrifice  which  the  widow  made  of  her  eldest  horn  was  of 

>)u    onlinary    severity.      His    authority    was    sorely    needed    to 

CompuM-   family  dissensions,  which  broke  out  first  in  an  open 

'«wsiiit  between  Mme.  du  Tremblay  and  her  two  other  children, 

%t]d  then  between  the  younger  brother  and  his  sister.     But  we 

niBst  pass  on,  as  M.  Fagniex  invites  us  to  do,  and,  forgetting 

Franijois  Le  Clerc,  think  only  of  Father  Joseph,  who  assumed 

*he  n>be  of  a  novice  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Jean  Ic  Blanc,  near 

Orleans,  on  February  ^,  ib^i). 

For 
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I'OT  the  next  *ixtccn  je»r«  thr  Inbnnr*  of  Father  Joseph  wrtr 
(Wvoied  to  the  i)ati(^>  <>i  tbc  priMthnml,  in  whirli  iic  a<-quire<l  i 
bigli  ivputatioa  fur  tlieoloqu^ncn  wtiich  won  urvr  mnny  coavtfU 
frum  ProtMtantittn,  and   fur  a  Diabetic  power  which  piwA 
many    valusbie   recruio    lu    hU    order.       A>    Pmi-tncUl  «f 
Tnuraine  ho  had  occuion  in    1615   to  vitit  Suint  Mkixcal  in 
Poitou,  whrrc  Henri  de  Bourbon,  Prinne    of  Condo,  wm  n- 
siding!,  whilst  ihc    Conforencr  nf  Loudun  was  nrgntiating  sd 
ngri-einent  between  the  Qun*n  ilfgcnt  and  the  tnnlnmtenM  «Im» 
liad  ituthered  under  Oinde's  slnndnnl.     The    oocuion  of  the 
Spanieti  innrriA^s  had  nfTimled  «  prHvxf  for  open  rebeUiMl,al 
which  the  dee|i«r  causes  lav  in    the  ^^tuwio^  suspicion  of  tht 
Huguenots,   whose    jHisitioii    was    b«tn^    |[iaduallv    but   sufcly 
undrrmincd  ;  in  the  jcalousr  of  ihi*  great  French  noblts  at  lU 
overwprning  nmbilinn  nnd  iitfiufnce  of  the  Conrini ;  and  in  lli' 
(lisvontcnt  engendered  by  the  rrvliless  squ«ndering  of  ihe  (rtMont 
ainosaed  by  Henry  IV.  for  the  rnnflict  with  Spain,  and  bj  ibt 
oppreasive  burdens  imposed   on  tho  country   to  replenish  tbt 
exhausted  exchequer.      When  Father  Joseph  arrived  at  Sain' 
Alaixcnt,  the  prospects  of  pei»ce  were  of  the  );loomiest  characW' 
It  waa  found  impracticable  to  reach  n  saiisfac-torr  conipn>mj*f 
on  the  vexed  piobtetn  of  the  mutual  rcialions  of  the  powers  "( 
Church  and  Slate.     The  question    might   hav*  seemed   purrl; 
ncadcmic,  as  both  parties  were  agreed  to  recogniw-  tbc  CrowDt 
absolute  and  complete  independence  of  any  ccclcaiastical  control; 
but  pmcticAl  difhcultics  of  ihc  most  serious   kind,  rivil  an^ 
religious,  had  gntherrd  round  tlin  definition  of  this  importsnt 
dogma.      Drvond  this  admission  of  the  Crown's  independraff 
Ihe  clergy  refused  to  go,  whilst  the  Tiers  Etal  in  the  Stal9- 
General  of  lGt4  not  only  added  a  further  clause  to  the  eSttf 
that  no  power  could  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance  u 
their   sovereign,  but  demanded    that   this   dictum   should   It 
declared  a  fundumenlal  kwoftheStfllc.  and  that  all  funcliooan 
and  office-holders  should  iwear   lo  observe  it.     Forthwith  tte 
most  violent  excitement  was  nrouwd.     The  Parliament  of  Rsril 
and  the  Univerailr  of  the  Sorbtmnn  sided  with  the  Tiers  £lal, 
and  the  declaration  become  tbe  question  of  the  hour. 

These  details  may  serre  to  explain  the  importance  which  balk 
sides  attached  to  Conde's  acceptance  of  the  obnoxious  tbooty. 
Tlie  close  union  with  the  Tiers  £tat,  of  which  it  was  the  symbol, 
the  censure  it  was  believed  to  imply  on  the  Queen  Kegent  sail 
her  parly  for  their  nippofsd  connivance  with  the  assassinatioa 
of  Henry  IV.  and  for  laxity  in  the  pmscrution  of  his  murderers, 
the  blow  which  it  aimed  at  the  Ultramontane  doctrine  »f  jiapal 
sunremncr  over  all   Christian  princes,  and  Ibe  Gallican       ~ ' 
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far  »kicfa  it  wiu  |vil|Ml>ly  insptrpil,  all  cntnlnntMl  to  make  the 
dtdftruion  tprcinlly  obnoxious  nlike  at  tlie  Vntiran  and  \\\e 
\fivm.  C<>n<le  woa  well  awar«  liuvr  tnucli  of  force  snd 
pepDlarit^  he  would  forfeit  hy  abandon injc  i(,  nn<I  anv  nrrangp- 
mrtl  «ft«r  Iobr  discuasioii  seemed  bo]>oleM,  when  Father 
Jowpl)  appeared  on  the  scene.  His  brother  Charles  was 
Gmtteinan  of  the  Brdrhain Wr  (o  Henri  dv  Bourbon,  and  Jwicph 
•M  iberelorc  no  strnngiT  to  hi«  Highness,  into  whose  chamber 
he  was  introducrd  at  midnight  that  h»  might  plead  the  impor- 
nooeand  advantagi^  of  n  reciincilinlion  with  th«  (jitnrn  Regent. 
Tlw 'rarisliing  discourse'  composed  for  the  occasion,  and  of 
■Uch  (hreo  copies  were  made  for  the  Queen,  the  Pope,  and 
Caod^  haa  iwt  come  down  to  us,  but  su^^esiions  would  hnrdly 
be  waoiing  that  Conde'a  own  interests  would  be  advanced  bv 
hi)  Compliance  A  few  dav*  later,  Father  Joseph's  arieumenis 
mn  nndered  fet  mote  rlTecttv^  hy  a  relapse  of  sickness  in 
■hicb  Cond^  requestml  tti«  Cnpuvin's  spiritual  succour;  but 
ihit  the  latter  would  only  grant  on  condition  that  terms  of 
peace  should  he  signed  wiibout  delny.  The  negntintions, 
tTttwru-d  with  such  signal  and  unlooked-for  success,  had  hem 
tie  ocCasifMi  of  fre<|uent  inierriews  between  Joseph  and 
Kicfaelieu,  and  the  friendship  thus  ci^ntcnted  lasted  Unbroken 
intil  Joseph's  death. 

It  was  in  May  1616  that  the  armistice  was  amnged  which 

nenitully  opened  the  way  to   Richelieu's  acKTSslon   to  power, 

'nd  tfa«  political   prosp(-<;t   was  one   before   which  the  sioutctt 

War:  might  huve  ([uailed.     Universal  diitru«i,  for  which  there 

*ua(ilr  loo  much  rewon,  everywhere  prevailed.     The  ablest 

■nnnben  of  all  the  foiemost  houses — those  of  Bourhiku,  (iuisr, 

Cond^ — had    in  turn  been    murdered    in  hroad  daylight,  and, 

QnWs  common  fomn  were  more  than  immmonly  mendacious, 

*«cret    poison    hail    secured   at  least  as  many    victims    as   the 

•t«el  nl   the  assassin.     In  the  general  tifbacle  all  the  elements 

«f  tt«i)iliiy  seemed  to  he  lacking^.     The  country  was  dtsiroctcd 

by  rrligiuus  dissension,  who>e  smouldering  animosity  tnirst  out 

l^rrindically  into  fierce  civil  war,  and  was  broken  up  into  great 

provincial  governments  under  the  higher  nobility,  whose  sub- 

*>n)ia»lion  to  royal  authority  was  little  more  than  nominal,  and 

WttB    Tiolated    on    the    slightest  dictate  of  mortified    pride   or 

^U*ppoint«d  grwid.  The  Protestant  community,  with  its  mat«-Tial 

Wccuntv  of  fortified  str»ngh<>ldt,  formed  a  dangerous  imperiwi 

>n  itn)>m'o,  round    which  the  discontented  could   rally  at  any 

*;ri»isof  robellion.     The  nobility,  now  that  its  martial  prettiffi 

^  lander  the  altered  conditions  ol  warlnre  was  no  longer  sustaineii, 

■  «Jisplaynl  a  singular  incapacity  for  adapting  itself  to  the  new 

■  State 
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Btat«  of  ibine^,  and  a  k«en  jealuusj'  of  the  ntarUr  Ir^' 
(.'iril  lorvicf,  wfaicb  supplied  its  deffcls  of  aJminUtralion) 
pucdiascd  admisaioa  to  its  rank  and  privileges.  Of  (he  con- 
dilion  ot'  the  clergy,  <u  which  wc  shall  have  occasion  agiJa  !■> 
refer,  it  mny  suffice  to  quolu  the  venctnblc  Bouidoise,  vbn 
declared  with  horror  (hat  the  wont  things  done  amon^  hitc«n-^ 
Umporaries  were  done  by  the  clergj,  ntid  it  wm  not  to  ibrn  ' 
one  could  turn  Tor  the  force  which  should  weld  together  tbtj 
dissolving  elemenTs  of  the  nation,  nencath  all  these  cnuKS 
disciiuragcment  nnil  anxiety  the  French  Court  was  bonr<- 
combed  with  ■Spanish  intrigue,  and  it  was  hard  lo  tell  wbttbrr 
the  most  irustctl  agents  of  the  Uourbon  monarchy  were  dm 
secretly  suhiirned  in  the  interest*  of  the  House  of  Hantburl' 
Worst  of  all — com/itio  uptimi — the  influence  of  woman  in 
royal  and  national  afTaits  wni  and  bad  long  hesa  baneful  id 
the  extreme,  and  could  le(j:ilimately  be  described  in  term*  thsl 
might  recall  St.  Paul's  scathing  delineation  of  (he  cumiptiont^H 
of  imperial  Rome.  ^M 

To  withdraw  C'ondc  from  his  »llinncc  with  the  iiugueaoli 
and  to  render  him  powerless  by  gaining  him  over  to  the  Coarl 

farty,  would  nut  be  the  exclusive  subject  of  dismssion  between 
ather  Joseph  and  Hicbelieu  at  the  birth  of  an  intimacy  det* 
fined  hcrenl'ter  to  be  of  supreme  significance.  Nf.  Fagiuei 
detnih  the  points  of  identity  and  contrast  in  tlie  charnrters  ami 
the  ideals  of  the  two  associalrs.  He  asserts  that  Richelieu  wu 
from  the  very  commencement  of  his  career  inspired  by  the  one 
dominant  determination  that  France  should  tej>ain  its  lightfal 
place  in  Europe,  and  should  restrain  within  legitimate  limits 
(he  power  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  Haptburgs.  For  this 
purpose  the  intenial  union  of  all  Frenchmen  was  of  the  first 
impiirtance,  and  Prolestanlitm  was  to  be  brought  into  lub- 
mis»ii>n,  nut  necessarily  to  religious  but  lo  civil  obetlience.  In 
support  of  ibis  view  he  quotes  the  future  Cardinal's  instructions 
toSchomherg  when  «ent  as  Ambassador  to  Germany  in  December 
1616,  in  which  Kichelieu  insists  that,  though  divided  in  creed, 
all  Frenchmen  are  united  under  one  Sovereign,  in  whose  service 
no  Catholic  is  so  blind,  in  questions  of  Slate,  as  to  regard  a 
Spaniard  «s  better  than  a  Huguenot ;  and  he  proceeds  In  diitio- 
guish  between  the  interests  of  the  Stale  and  those  of  the  soul, 
admitting  that  these  last  constrain  Catholics  to  live  and  die 
in  the  Church  in  which  lliey  were  born,  but  do  not  biiul  others 
to  do  the  same.  Concord  once  secured  and  maintained  by 
a  paternal  but  unyielding  despotism  within  its  own  borders, 
all  the  powers  of  the  nation  were  to  he  concentrated  on 
sustaining  unimpaired  (be  balance  of  power,  for  which  it  Wi« 
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>■  the  body  politic  a*   i 
lliU  purpQS4^  It  ilir  kej'-[ 


n-^Utive  pi  a 


Ifttive 

lb«   b«ait  (iiH-s  in  the  human  frame' 

'note  of  aII   Kiclieli<!u'i  policj.      Upon 

:u  accnmpliihment  all  hii  energies  were  cancentrnted,  and  no 

<*criiice  wa«  too  costlv  l(*  further  it.     The  King's  mind  w-aa  to 

te  tuadil^  directed  to  the  (clory  of  ihe  enterprise  and  sustained 

ander  the  difficulties  it  would  ineTitablv  involve.    Queen-mother 

and  QiKeD-consoTi,  Pope  and  Kaitcr  and  King,  heir- presumptive 

*nd  prince  of  the  blood,  must  be  ditregnrtleil   if  they  dared  to 

eanifavenv    ihU   crucial    policy.     AUtancR    even    with    Kome's 

'>illereat  foes  must  be  courted  in  its  support,  for  which  the  great 

Minister  was  further  prepared    to   lavish   all   the    resiiuroe*   of 

t^raitcc  and  to  shed  without  stint  the  blood  of  her  tons. 

It  was  the  unreserved  acceptance  of  this  policy  which  fanned 

tbc  bond  of  union  between  the  Cardinal  and  the  Capucio ;  but 

*lie  tatter  combined  with  it  throe  farther  projects,  viz.  miasiona 

to  the  anbcliering  or  mishelteving  at  home  and  nbroad,  the 

crutadc  against  the  Turk,  and  the  direction  of  the  Calvatricnnes 

~~-niBttera  about  which  Richelieu  was  probably  as  indifferent  at 

•  prince  of  the  Church  could  decently  be.     To  the  prose<:ut!on 

•>(  their  high  and  (at  >et)  hopeless  policy  they  contributed — 

nicbelieu,  all  the  powers  of  a  mind  unsurpassed  for  breadth  of 

^taicsiiiaathip  and  fertility  of  resource  ;   rather  Joseph,  all  the 

./■VMe  of  a  born  diplomatist  combined  with  a  dogged  obstinacy 

*>f  revolution   which  no  disaster  could  bend  or  dismay.     The 

itODk    ever   dominatnl    in    Father    Joseph,    the    statesman    In 

*ticbeiiru.     The  latter  made  Joseph  a  ptditician  by  auocialing 

^ita  with  himself  in  the  daily  management  of  public  business; 

^ri«]    the    monk,  drawn    back   into  the  world    by    his  religious 

I'tt>jecta  and  hit  devotion  to  Richelieu,  tmootbed  the  way  for 

*Ike  great  Cardinal's  accetiion  to  power. 

That  access  was  not  immediately  gained  by  the  compact 
*»*«ng»d  at  Loudun  and  Condij's  adherence  to  the  Court.  The 
*'**xt  seven  jears  wen:  potst-d  in  the  struggle  between  the  fjuern 
*^e*gcnt  and  Luynes,  which  ended  in  Marie's  withdrawn! 
^'om  Paris  and  in  Richelieu's  retirement  to  his  bishopric  of 
^taqon.  Daring  these  vicissitude*  of  fortune,  Joseph  retained 
^«-«at  spiritual  influence  over  the  rarioos  raombers  of  (he  royal 
^'asniJy,  and  used  it  with  consnmmatc  dexterity  to  advance  the 
'Otereats  of  hit  friend.  It  was  a  strange  and  impracticable 
*^*^me  which  the  Cnpucin  had  to  guide — Marin  de  Medici,  a 


'Spaniard  in  heart,  as  grenly  of  power  at  the  was  incapable  of 
^^iclding  it ;  Gaston  d'Orieans,  with  all  the  high  arrogance  of 
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an  lieir-presumplire,   the  vices  of  n   loir    prcifli^ale,  and    ihe 
caprices  of  a  feaiber-howled   fool;  ami    Louis  XIII.,  »ombie. 
iRciturn,  stony,  yet  flubmittinff  tn  be  t»lil  bit  duty  as  k'tag  bimI 
as  busband,  in  minutPit  dotsil  of  public  and  dom«ttic  lif«,  bv 
bia  outspoken  diteclnr,  And  drjirnos  in  hit  own  slu^^iab  w«v  "\ 
perfDrmiiigit.    Such  were  thff  rtiyal  pcnilcnu  upon«achof  wbow, 
willi   discriminating   and  appniptiali:    rruont,    Fathrr  JoMpb 
urged     the    advaulii^cs    of    placing    (lie    icnveinmcnt    in    ibi 
Cnrdinul's   bands.      Nor   was  be   less   faithful    with    Kicbcl 
himself — that  eagle,   a*    he    termed    bim,   whom   he   hul   ■< 
suspended  on  poised  wings  gazing  at  the  mid-day  sua  with  fi 
unshrinking  eyes.      He  required  i>f  his  friend  a  stern  account 
all  the  inlrnts  which  God  hod  frnntcd  bim.     He  censured  his 
lukewarmncss,  his  indolence,  his  imlulgcnce  in   the    vain   dis- 
tractions of  n  gentleman  and  a  courtier.     For  hims«lf,  who  on 
entering  the  cloister  had  renounced  all  worldly  vanitirs,  bo  con- 
sidered every  inuineni  lost  which  was  not  spent  in  ih«  defencxt 
and  extension  of  Romao  CatholicUm ;  an<l  it  is  to  this  aapect 
of  bis  life,  the  hiitoric  facts  being  abundantly  accessible  else- 
where, that  wc  shnll  mainly  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
When  Kichclicu  liname  thief  of  the  Cabinet  in  April  I62i, 
Father  Joseph  was  engaged  at  Poitiers  in  a  religious  duty  of 
much  delicacy   and   difficulty,  for   whose  aroomplishiraent   tb« 
favour  of  royalty   was  almost  indispentabl&      Amongst  those 
who  bad  been  inlluenced  by  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  moaatiic 
reform    which   swept  at   this   period  over   L^urope.   and  which 
reached   its  zenith  in  the  Spnniih  foundations  of  Santa  Teresa, 
11  princess  of  the  IiIikxI  royal,  Antoinette  d'Orh-ans,  waa  inspired 
with  a  desire  to  restore  the  strict  Heneiliccine  rule  amongst  I 
Kcuillaotines  of  Toulouse,  the  sisterhood  to  which  she  beloogi 
The  firesttffe  of  her   royal   hirlb  and    her  high   reputation 
sanctity  marked  her  out  as  a  fitting  successor  to  Kk^more 
llourhun,  the  Queen's  Auni,  as  Abbess  of  the  great  tncMiaslerv 
Fontevrault;  and  Father  Joseph,  who  had  become  Antuioeitet    , 
director,  waiiuly  advocated   this  pmposal.     AnioitMie  herict^H 
how«ver,  was  irrci-oncilahly  oppux-d  to  the  greatness  which  sud^l 
a  post  would  thrust  upim  her,  and  the  suggestion  was  inieoselr 
distasteful  to  the  inajoiily  of  the  Sillers,  who  held  in  horror  tlie 
reforming  ki;hI  of  their  future  Prioress.     After  long  (tttcassioas, 
in   which  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  and   of  t|^H 
Holy    Father    bad     been    in    turn    invoked,    and    after   scvei^H 
attempts  at  cximpromiu^  which  only  evoked  the  jealousy  of  the 
new  Abbess  of  Fonicvrauli,  it  was  finally  determined  to  smlicit 
authority  from  the  (.'uria  to  establish  an  independent  order,  over 
which    Antoinette  d'Orleaus  should   prciidc.     Ita  rulft  was 
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le  the  Beoedtclloe  discipline  in  all  iu  pristioe  Kveritj  ;  iu 
(nrpOM!,  «  lif«  of  mortilicstion  nnil  praver  for  tbe  C(>nv«ni(>n  of 
Itmiici  and  ihp  recovery  of  ibi-  Holy  L*nd  from  the  Infidel : 
4nd  iu  title  deTivnl  fmm  tW  ttxnv  nn  Cn1v«rri  which  was  lo  bv 
tbtMbject  of  pcfprtunl  mcdiuiiiiti  i)T  llic  ■isli^rlinml,  as  it  baJ 
bem  tlic  primarr  rnutc  which  ]«i]  lo  ih«  rnciitiiin  nf  iti  founder. 
Tbe  pmpitial  paued  lliri>U}{h  the  wonieU  ajipieniiiMtkbip  of 
■>b;KUua  and  delay  at  the  Papal  Couit,  but  inlluence  and  oMixt- 
Mtr  of  no  ciiminot)  order  were  forth  com  inj;.  The  new  Ahbesf 
■>(  FiMilevrautt  conscolrd  to  irlea«c  the  lisiere  uf  l^cuuloiire — 
•wrr  whom  Aolnindte  d'Orlc-in*  pr<T»idrd — from  their  fealtv  to 
bntclf.  Morii-  lie"  Mrdiri  diiplnycd  c\c.n  more  than  her  wouted 
pi«y — the  term  i*  M.  I'ligiiif/x — -in  support  nf  the  petition. 
iMgt  Dontribalionx  were  I>e!it4>wed  by  Kichelieu  on  the  new 
6midation,  In  which  in  afler-ye-tr*  be  ^ave  further  auppiirt ;  and 
(inilly  Pope  Gregory  X\',  sanctioned  by  tbe  Bull  ad  mitUanti* 
tataia  reffim^tt,  and  Kinj;  Louis  XIII.  confirmed  by  letters 
pMeoi,  tbe  privileges  and  independrnr<'  of  ihe  Order  of  Calvary. 
&  detailed  an  account  can  hnnlly  tw  deemed  tuperfluoui  when 
n  trmember  that  amidti  nil  (hr  pretiurc  mid  thinng  of  secular 
tnanms  the  heart  of  Fzther  Joiwph  ever  tunied  with  plcaiurc 
lo  the  instruction  and  to  (he  intercessions  of  Calvaire. 

From  the  institution  of  tbe  Calvairiennes  we  pan,  hy  n 
oatantl  transition,  to  other  means  employed  by  Richelieu  and 
father  Joseph  for  dealin);  with  the  llugaenots.  M.  I'af;ni«e 
■Murea  us  that  the  ruin  of  their  political  organisation  had  been 
decided  on  at  the  very  first  meRiing  of  the  Cnpucin  ami  thi' 
Caidinal,  who  patiently  bidcsl  his  time  for  a  suitable  pretext 
for  tbe  blockade  of  I^  Kochelle.  The  abortive  attempt  of 
Buckingham  upon  the  lie  de  Re  aflbrded  tbe  desired  oppor- 
tunity of  resislinfi;  a  foreign  invader,  and  so  of  escaping  the 
odium  of  commeucine  unprovoked  civil  war.  It  is  not  our 
tsaJt  lo  recount  tbe  list  of  mulu.il  tecriminntiotw  which  pre- 
ceded the  blockade,  nor  to  apportion  the  blam«  for  cicesfes 
committed  on  either  side.  In  Ktchelieu's  view  the  situ;ition 
was  intolerable,  and  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  were  a  standing  menace  to  royal  authority  and 
U>  the  solidarity  of  France.  The  preparations  for  iho  blockade 
ol  La  Rochelle,  oommeuced  lont;  heioro  the  actual  outbreak  of 
bMsiiliiics,  had  been  praclically  completed  three  years  before 
Kichrlieo's  accession  to  power;  yet  the  grent  Minister  was 
in  DO  baste  to  precipitate  the  final  itrugglc.  He  hoped  that 
treachery  would  open  the  gates  which  it  would  he  ditHcult  to 
liirce,  and  Father  Joseph  hud  secret  emtuaries  within  the 
walla  who  attempted  lo  bribe  one  uf  Guiton's  lieuteunnU, 
VoL  183.— iVo.  36$.  2  U  and 
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It  was  the  lUv  whrn  roclrs  in  sties  (lit!  Dot  deem  it  untailiU'' 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  operations  of  wnr,  when  Hichelit 
replied  t«  the  n-monstrnnces  of  the  Curia  that  ench  mii 
abilities  must  be  employed  on  the  field  in  which  they  raal' 
best  be  utilixed,  when  be  insisted  apon  retaining  the  Canlinil 
de  la  V'alctle  in  the  command  of  the  I'reacb  army  beyond  iSw 
Rhine,  when  he  superintended  in  person,  as  ibe  actual  if 
the  nominal  general,  the  sie<>c  of  Lu  Rochelle.  It  it  with  I 
lest  surprise,  then,  that  we  find  Father  Joseph  combining 
bis  own  person  the  duties  of  commander,  of  eombaiHnt,  anil  of 
chaplain.  The  old  military  spirit  of  Fnint^nis  du  TtrmbUvKsi 
nut  extinct  beneath  ibe  cowl  of  the  Capuein,  who  »\x  tesn 
before — monk  though  he  was — had  carefully  reoimnoitrcd  lb» 
ground  in  anticipation  of  the  destined  conllict  ;  ami  ihf 
martial  fire  burst  out  nt  one  time  in  a  strata^m  to  carry  ibr 
loit  of  Tadon,  at  another  in  leading  a  forlorn  hope  in  person 
which  tried  to  penetrate  by  the  canal  into  the  city,  Tli» 
final  catastrophe,  despite  the  hemic  defence  of  the  besirgMl, 
has  been  regarded  ai  u  signal  mark  of  Ridielieu's  indomilabir 
perseverance;  but,  if  Lepic  Dulain  is  to  be  believed,  it  il 
to  Father  Joseph  that  no  small  share  of  Ibe  credit  is  dix. 
Worn  out  with  the  unexpected  obstinacy  of  the  besieged,  viib 
the  growing  ill-will  of  the  Queen-mother  and  her  adbemli, 
and  with  the  alarming;  news  from  beyond  the  frontier. 
Richelieu  hnd  determined  to  raise  the  siege;  but  the  eancil 
prrsunsinn  of  Fnther  Joseph  rtiiited  him  fn>m  his  dospon- 
denry  nod  stimulntcd  him  to  hold  on  to  the  end.  In  lilc 
manner  a  band  of  (^npuclu  monks  animated  the  courage  n' 
the  troops,  heard  their  confessions,  and  sent  them  forth  to  l^ 
attaull  with  brnedictions  upon  their  long  and  arduous  loiU. 

Vet  it  was  not  nn  the  field  of  open  warfare  that  the  doM 
important  victories  of  l-'other  Joseph  over  the  Huguenots  wW 
gained.  As  Superintendent  of  tlie  Mittion  ol  the  West,  bf 
despatehed  to  PoJtnu  a  number  of  ('apucin  fathers  lo  nn**' 
wanderers  from  the  papal  fold.  Ttie  ignorance  and  rti' 
lives  of  the  clergy — as  both  aides  allow — bod  largely  cO* 
tributed  to  the  tpread  of  heresy,  which  hnd  been  furtbr* 
(|uickened  by  the  greed  of  the  nobility  to  scixe  on  Chnit" 
property,  and  hnd  been  ditgrarf<l  by  rxcrisrs  of  destraction 
and  disorder.  When  the  first  generation  of  those  who  hi" 
become  Protestants  through  genuine  conviction  lind  died  e*'' 
when  the  influence  of  great  and  wise  leaders,  such  at  Colig>y 
and  De  Mornav,  was  ended ;  when  many  nominal  ProtesU"" 
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*tn  changing    tide*   tn  w!n   rojal   hrnar  And    secure    th« 
pQMtMJon  if  ihrir  Church  InmU ;  when  thr  pr()IV«Kion  af  whole 
■illa^vs  rnc!lliil<Ml  with  the  uii<^ertain  prufrsxiim  of  thttir  IatkI- 
l<nds,  ibe   way  wai  open    for  ci>nvt>rsion    from   on«   faith   held 
*ilh  iiKliBereace   to  another   which   could    be   embraced,   if 
^itbout  conviction,  yel  nssuredly  with   profit.     It  ii  recorded 
Vint  mothers   avowedly   restrained    their  daD|;ht<.'is    from    an_v 
(mfttiion  of  a  crei-d,  and,  when  asked  to  which  religion  thcv 
fttiooged,  replies]  unhEuthingly,  to  that  of  the  man  who  may 
I        %uit  to  marry  them.     It  would  require  more  upane  than  we  can 

■  spue  to  analyse  the  character  or  itie  decree  of  success  of  these 
'      HoDie  Missions,  of  which   Father  Joseph  was  the  animalin)^ 

spitiL     Pnrtesiant  writers,  such  as  M.  Lievre,  n»»ert  that  shame- 

leis  ivranny  and   unweaiied    chicanery  were  resorted  to,  and 

*hat  the  religious  orders  swept  down  like  a  swarm  of  locusts  on 

vhe  infected  region*.     M.  Fagnint  allows  that  in  the  work  of 

^^mversion    phytJeal    foror    had    considerable    influents,    that 

«>fficial    pressure  was    freely   used    in  support  of  clerical  per- 

sttuion,  and   that  every  inducement    was  offered   to  win  over 

licsitBting  hearers.     The  p«tb  of  return  was  msde  as  easy  as 

jMMtible,  and  more  doubtless  were  gained   by  the  devotion  of 

vtie  Capucins  during  the  plague  than   by  their  preachitig.     Of 

«iie    thousands    who    recrivr<l    absolution,   it    is  impossible    lo 

I     ^decide  what  proportion  worn  genuine  ci>nverls. 

■  ^  Tbe  fall  of  Priras  completed  the  political  extinction  of  the 
^3lDgiienota ;    and    iiencefiKth   Ricbelien,   guided   by   his  own 

mjafeltered    judgment,    would    probably    have    left    them     un- 

^cJisturbcd.      Despotic  as  a  statesman,  aa  a  Churchman  he  was 

^injLidiiilj  tolerant,  but  tbe  zeal  ot  Fiithcr  Joseph  and  the  rival 

^Kjfden  was  irrepressible.     It  was  not  yet,  indeetl,  the  day  for  the 

^r-^ngoiaiada,  yet    p<-r>i-t:ution  disguised    under    legal    processes 

^crvoU    do    much,  am)    few  of   its    resources   were    left  untried. 

^^Joldiers  were  quartered  ujwn  obstinate  heretics,  or  they  were 

^^prive<l  of  (heir  childreu,  who  were  only  restored  to  them  at 

"»  be  priw?  of  their  apostasy.     Under  such  inducements  thi-  work 

^c^l  conversion   went    on    merrily.     All    the    lukewarm  and    in- 

^LliBerent,  all  the  crowd  of  waiters  on  Providence,  took  the  only 

^ — so  it  was  frankly  declaretl— which   would  obtain   the 

^^iI■g't  favour  and  open  tliedoor  to  place  or  pension.     Protestant 

*-^plea  were    closed,   Protestant    clergy  suspended    from  their 

'W'WMMstfy.      If  tbe  place  of  worship  were  inconventenlly  near 

I^hucb  or  convent,  if  it   were   within   the  jurisdiction   of  a 
^^^•ftrolic  noble,  if  it  were  served  by  a  foreign  teacher,  it  was 
'«>Weio  be  demolished.     Without  the  restraining  hand  of  the 
^^^«dinal,  these  iojuriei  would  have  been  grestlv  increased,  and 
2  B  2  '  their 
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tliL-lr  ardent  promoier,  his  own  closest  friend,  would  \mt 
established  tlic  Intjuisition  in  France  and  bnve  bevomr  hlmt^lf 
tbo  Chief  Inquisitor.  So  rapidly  was  the  proi^rfH  tnftde  unonpi 
all  cUsscs  l»_v  this  reHivrtiMifttM,  that  Hicbrliru  ami  F»ihFf 
JoM'pli  vicjt!  planning  a  ^rnnd  eoHji  de  lA/alrr,  l>v  wliicli,  alif 
a  public  ttisputatiuti  between  Pntlcttnnt  am)  Catholic  ran- 
tmrL-rsialiiit*,  the  former  were  to  declare  ibeiii«elve*  confintwi, 
awl  an  net  of  solemn  submission  and  union  with  Kobw  «s» 
to  be  adopt(Mi.  Alreodj',  it  was  asserted,  eighty  Hi^Mioi 
preachers  had  been  won  orcr,  and  the  rei^  of  Louis  XIII.  w»i 
to  witness  K  triumph  for  tltv  Church  through  moral  tusiiin, 
which  his  successor  itrovtr  to  gain  by  unrelenting  ami  unvpilnl 
brutality.  M.  Ka^niex  suggests  that  the  scheme  fell  thmafV 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Curia  to  sanction  the  terms  whifli 
woald  have  secured  its  acceptance.  The  Papal  Court  Dol  "sl* 
held  that  unqualified  submission  must  be  insisted  on,  but  t^ 
regarded  Richelieu  himself  with  do  little  suspicion,  which  b!( 
^lemands  wrre  hanlly  cntculatcd  to  allay,  tie  wantrti  lo  \>* 
made  Lngate  for  life,  so  that  ho  might  •■xrrcJSR  lh«  exteati>r 
powers  which  that  title  involved  throughout  tlic  kingdom.  Hr 
wanted  to  be  appointed  Abbot  of  Cluny,  that  he  mi^bt  bdM* 
its  patmiia^  in  cointtwndam  amongst  his  dependants.  It  ra 
rumoured  that  be  bad  further  dreams  nf  tbe  erection  of  FrsD" 
into  a  Patriarchate,  of  filling  its  ibrone,  and  ruling;  the  Gallicsn 
-Church  in  practical  independence  of,  although  in  Domiatl 
subjection  to,  tbt^  Sec  of  Rome, 

Whatever  foundation  there  may  lie  for  attributing  lurli 
schemes  to  the  Cardinal — and  it  i*  octtain  that  he  was  held  is 
tbe  dn^pt-st  suspicion  at  Rome — the  energies  of  Father  JoNfA 
were  being  turned  to  other  matters.  Unexhausted  with  1^ 
combined  weight  of  busin*^*  which  pressed  upon  a  Seovtstr 
of  Slate  and  a  Director-General  of  Flome  Missions,  the  Ca]Mldn 
was  working  at  nn  rUborate  scheme  to  bring  Africa  and  tiw 
East  within  the  fold  of  the  Latin  obr«licnnr.  Thi>  diviuiwof 
labour  which  baa  been  so  beneficial  in  evcrv  hranrh  of  blWU 
jirogress  was  a>  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  it  did  not  seesi  in' 
congruous  to  him  to  unite  tbe  duties  of  tbe  Home  and  Farei|s 
OHices  with  those  which  are  discharged  amongst  ourselres  by 
«iur  great  Church  Missionary  institutions.  That  lb>s  Mtf' 
olforl  lo  occupy  a  wide  mission  field  was  not  made  in  baity  "' 
perfunctory  fashion  will  be  appxrrnl  from  lb«  following  deta»>> 
which  we  hare  extracird  from  -M.  KngnicK. 

Very  comprehensive  powers,  at  Father  .loscpb's  rr^jucst,  wi* 
granted  by  the  Curia  to  himself  and  to  Father  Leainard,  h" 
oadjotor  in  the  superintendence  of  the  work,  and  their  reotsl 
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•til  illattnie  how  tninut«  was  the  Buperrwion  attempted  from 
bmlqaarteri,  tb«n  as  now,  nvcr  the  world-wide  misiioni  of  ibe 
hlxa  Charc.fa.  TtiP  miMionarir*  wrro  to  cnjny  the  right  ol 
conffuinn  and  nhxolutinti,  cfpvt  in  rrnrrvrd  khwa^  wiiti  the 
crasent  of  the  ordinary.  They  htut  pcrmtiiiim  to  rnnd  hl^T«?tickl 
book*  with  n  view  tu  their  icfutalioa ;  to  c^iebrule  inut  *\  n 
poruble  or  mutilated  aliir;  to  rvleue  from  ordiiuirjr  vowk 
ud  irTC|[uUritie8 ;  to  coatecrale  aliars  and  article!  for  Divine 
vonhip  ;  to  perform  *  the  ottice'  io  the  op«n  air  or  underground, 
beAuv  daybreak  or  nftrr  mid-day,  or  twic«  in  the  same  day,  or 
ia  llut  prcccnrr  nl'  hcn-tirt  nnd  the  rxrommiinictilrd  ;  to  tetcrve 
DMdei  aiieRilinl  cimdiiiont  iIir  t;nn«c<Tii(e<l  hoils ;  to  give  die* 
peoiationi  fruin  pnihihilion*  of  marriag«  nriiting  Jroin  relalion- 
(bip  in  the  second  or  third  defcroe ;  to  publish  anonymoui  books 
without  aoj  indication  of  the  priuler  or  place  of  iuue ;  to  excuse 
the  newly  converted  from  restitution  of  ecclesiastical  revenues 
mlawfuMy  acquired  ;  to  go  abroad  without  the  presrribcd  dress  : 
In  grant  plenary  indiil^nrn  to  penilenta  on  their  first  confession 
and  subicqacnt  communion,  to  luiistnnlx  at  thi^  forty  hoars' 
prajref  twice  n  year  at  the  mission  stations,  to  ]>cnitenls  in 
tftKuJi}  mortis  who  though  contrite  could  not  coinmunicale,  and 
to  thsmtelires  as  well  as  to  their  followers ;  to  release  one  soul 
fiMn  purgatory  each  time  they  celebrated  with  this  intention  on 
every  altcrrMte  Sunday  a  mass  for  the  dend. 

t(  ith  these  powers  the  Capiirin  prelrcis,  and  all  the  mission 

{Hints  ihcy  nominate^]  to  the  Con^regatiim  of  the   IVipagnmla, 

were  to  go  forth  armed  for  their  task.     VVc  should  not  omit  to 

■ftcntion  that  concern  for  (iroiit  Britain  was  coupled  with  that  for 

tbe  Turkish  Bmpire  in  this  pious  design ;  twenty  priests  beiag^ 

tflkl  off  for  Lngland  and  Scotland,  and  lifleen  for  Constantinople. 

U  the  scheme  were  an  ambitious  one,  the  preparations  for  its 

Kcomplishment  were  mapped  out  with  great  ileliberntion.    Paris 

•»  to  furnish  mistionaiies  for  (irreo',  including  Aiin  Minor, 

Ruunujiia,  Thrace,  the  Morea,   Candy,  and  the  Archipelago. 

Briltany  would  he  rcspunsihlii  lur  the  wants  of  Palestine  as  far  as 

Said  Beyrout  and  Damascus.     Touraine  should  supply  Egypt, 

Mesopotamia,    and    Persia.       Liberal     oHerings    of    undefined 

snount,  devoted  lo  the  purchase  of  such  modest  lodgings  as  the 

UpQcins  required,  and  to  the  supply  of  grammars  and  dirtion- 

ui's  in  the  languages  of  the  Levant,  testified   to  the  general 

■lerest  and  justified  the  highest  cipertalions.     How  could  fail- 

■>*  await  an  elf'irt  suppoTtnl  by  the  warm   re  rom  mend  at  ion  of 

Hichelieu  bihI  Louis  lo  the  Pope  and  llie  diplomatic  body,  and 

■' inaugurated  as  to  become  a  mutter  of  natiuoal  im[M>rtaiice? 

iVecannul  follow  the  fortunes  of  Falber  Juieph's  emissaries 

throughout 
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lljrougbout  tbo  Eaitorn  worlJ  ;  l>ut  ilie  mittioii  lo  M'hyimwwik 
•ucb  exceptional  interest  as  to  Oeinanil  n  jiattine  miiire.    Tbi 
Moorilh  coraairs.  wbn  swent  a  broad  Te«ch  nf  tbv  MrdircrraocxD, 
carried  terror  nnd  dcsiractinn  to  the  flcett  o(  Souilirrn  Bumpt, 
nnd  so  cxtcnttve  «ri»  the  deruintion  tbey  wtougbi  ibNtfi,<^)(l 
(.'hrittinn    rapliveK  grnnned  in  i\ic  dungeon*  ril'   the    Mnotiili 
Pultun,  ur  were  chained  to  the  beneties  ol'  his  )i;allejs.    It  hduM 
be  a  pious  enterprise  at  »rie  nnd  the  same  miittient  t<>  cajole  tbit 
common  foe  of  Christendom,  to  seize  under  cover  of  a  psdn 
and  occupy  the  iilnnd  of  Mu^ador,  which  cnmmiiRded  one  of 
his  chief  ports  and  wbose  natural  defences  cnuld  rnsily  be  mule 
impregnftblc  ;  to  secure  for  France  a  monopoljrof  the  c«i«iin«w 
yielding  a  prodt  of  30  per  rent.,  on  the  exchange  of  irootod 
linen  for  gold  dust  and  dates,  ostrich    feathers  and   barbs;  t* 
efTect  the  release  uf  so  many  Christian  prisoners,  whose condilinn 
was  a  standing  reproach  tu  the  authority  of  the  Most  Cbritliui 
King;  and   to   tccuie  toleration   for   (be   missionaries  of  itie 
Roman  Church,  and    for   iheir   efforts   to   j^in  converts  from 
Islam.     It  is  said  that  similar  elaborate  eflnrts  to  tnnke  the  bnl 
uf  bolb  worlds  under  the^uise  nf  mlttionary  xeal  arc  not  silo- 
gether  unknown    Jn   the  French  Forrign  Ollice  in  much  liter 
times,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  cimiinaity  of  mtsiioosi) 
policy  which  the  change  from  Monarchy  lu  a  Republic  bai  aul 
seriously    mottified.     Nor  were    the  designs  of  father  Josrpb 
confined  to  Morocco.     It  was  but  to  serve  as  the  door  by  •bit' 
entrance  could   be  forced  throughout  the  continent  of  Afrifi 
So  brilliant   a  prospect  was  worth  some  sacrifice.     The  lu> 
gave  a   grant  of  three-quarters  of  a   million  francs  '  to  gntil 
the  Sultan  and  ransom  his  captives' — a  grant  which  tbeCooatil 
cunfiimed,  and  raised  by  the  sale  nf  fresh  legal  appointmenll 
Alas  that  so  well-planned  a  scheme  should  bave  been  baffled bj 
delay,  deceit,  nnd  disaster  I     After  interminable  hindrances,  tbt 
enslaved  Europeans,  whose  hopes  had  been  kindled  by  the  pio- 
mise  of  speedy  deliverance,  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity 
nf  famine  and  despair;  and  their  (nrdy  ieleas«  in  Septeinbrr 
1)531  was  the  sole  result  of  an  expedition  from  which  Fnthtr 
Joseph  had  confidently  anticipated  far-reaching  conse(|UeDces.^^ 
Meanwhile  the  Church  at    home  urgently  demanded  Fath^H 
Joseph's  reforming  xeal,  fur  the  position  of  things  was  bigblyd!^^ 
creditable.  When,  in  lG:!S,iheCapuctii  roused  tbeKing'sacniplf* 
on  the  irregularities  which  prevailed,  it  wasascertaiDed  that  ovfr 
120  bishops  lived  more  in  Paris  than  in  their  diocewt,  to  wbicb 
they  at  once  were  biildcn  to  return — the  Bishop  of  Metx  amoag 
the  first,  although  be  was  the  natural  bitMbcr  of  Louis.     11 
Duke  of  Guise  was  enjoined  to  lake  orders  forthwith,  or  mli 
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ibt  Archbisbopiic  uf  Klieimt  and  th«  otli«r  benciices  li«  beld 

•ilh  it  lit  eommemlam.     Ttie  Pdiiceu  of  Coode  acked  for  tli« 

in  of  Auic-Tre    for    h^r   son,  who    was    two  year*   old  ;    ai)d 

lUough  Ricbrlini  irturoed  a  urcastic  retusal,  it  was  ontr  to 

ttafer  it  on  oik-  of  lii«  own  slmoRcn.     The  Bi»hopric  of  Tntyrt 

*U  ifaonly    nficrivaitli    bcstowvd    on  a   youth   of  ten,    wkoic 

onber  adminiitered  the  trinporalitiet  of  the  dionese.     Church 

pvperlr  of  all    kinds  was  gntspml   wtlh  gTe«dj'  tenacity ;  and 

•ien  a  benefit-^  was  once  sM-ured,  every  derioe — retrersions, 

ptsdoiu,  chaiges,  many  of  th»m  antedated — was  eabausted  to 

'vuin  it  in  the  family.     The  existence  of  pluralities  was  uni- 

^'lal    nnd    unblushing.       VVhen  objection    was    made    to    the 

^nention  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  by  a  son  of  the  Ducbrss  of 

Cnisc,  a  young  man  seventeen  years  old   nnd  a  freethinker,  his 

^tor  treated  the  ctimpiainl  with  distlain.     *  Wliat  a  miserable 

(uibble  !  *  be  said.     *  .Munselgni-ur  de  St.  Denis  enjoys,  at  vou 

MI    know,  other  more   important  benefices;  consequently  bis 

pility  to  hold  this  is  quite  unquestiunuble.'     Guises  cousin  of 

tarraine,  who  had  found  the  Uittiopric  of  Verdun  in  his  cradle, 

teaincd   it  to  bis  death,  although  be  lired  as  a   layman  and 

paid  never  go  beyond  the  rank  of  a  sub-deacon. 

'  When  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy  set  such  on  example, 

ir  subordinates  wouM  not  Iht  slow  to  follow  it.      Non-resi- 

ct;    prevailed  so  u-idely,  that  in    many  districts  the  people 

left  in  kcatben  ignumnce,  and  the  rites  of  the  Chutcb  were 

fartoed  by  hedge  priests,  who  omitted  the  cbti»m  in  baptism. 

'bmtcd  illegal  marriages,  abridged  or  altered  the  sacra  mental 

in  consecrating  the  host,  and  could  not  pronounce  rightly 

[form  of  absolution.     Amidst  the  crowd  of  priests  gathered 

.d  ibe  great  coUeginle  and  catbeilrnl  churches,  the  one  chief 

was    to  evade   residence    and   Attendance  at   mass,  and 

nary  names  were  used  to  give  a  colour  to  fictitious  law- 

which  might  serve  as  a  plea  for  absence  from  home.    These 

Ian,  for  some  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Avenel,  show 

lent  of  the  evil  to  be  combated;  and  Richelieu,  though 

in    his  efforts  at  amendment,  was  only   for  moderate 

His  own  modest  rerrnue   from   ecclesiastical  sources 

trifle  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  louis.      I'atlirr  Joseph  was 

tned    by   no    such    inner   misgivings.      He  was   sincerely 

loa  to  sweep  away  abuses,  and  one  enactment  after  another 

fleclually  passed,  until  the  personal  and  private eiToita  of 

i>ise,  B«rulle,  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  wrought  the  cban^ 

islation  failed  to  secure. 

matters  of  Church  discipline  we  must  pass  to  Cburcb 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  controversy  upon  the 

principles 
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pr!nci[ilr«  of  Gallu'nniEin  wns  tlin  public«(i(>n  in  1611,  tit 
ICdmditil  Ittcli(-r,  I*ror<-ssi)r  of  Tlirolog^v  at  the  SoTlxmne,  of  llir 
*Lib«llus  de  tkclMiiisiica  ot  I*ulitii--a  Poteslat«,'  wliicb  ttre- 
nuutuly  r«-asaerted  the  tbeorv  of  G«nout  and  maiotiiiiied  tbu 
the  Sav«Tei^  of  Fraoce  was  in  all  raspecta  ftbsolulrW  'ait- 
pendent  of  tho  Roman  PonlifT.  To  tlcfine  will)  cxactitadr  ibc 
tnDlual  rrlatioa*  nf  Church  nnd  Stnlc  has  cvtrr  bvco  one  oS  llir 
thornint  ol'  politirnl  problnma,  nnil  its  ili*cii«iinii  in  Ltli" 
would  linnllv  tticm  rnlculnlcd  l«  pntviikv  tiny  outhurit  of  p>pakr 
pusion.  But  in  Kich«li<'u'»  dnv  tli«  queation,  far  from  btiofl 
nutely  acad«oiic,  might  produoe  the  toixt  direful  cii>iu«|iMiKn. 
T*he  tNatiae*  of  Muiimia  and  SuareK  had  borne  bitter  Inui  in 
tbc  crrimcB  of  Clement  and  Ravaitlac,  and  thp  da^|{ar  of  * 
fanatic  inifjht  ognii)  i;ivo  emphasis  to  the  alulract  riftht  of  tiw 
PftpAcy  to  excommunicate  beictical  kiaga  and  lo  nbwive  tbcii 
aubjftcis  from  their  alkgiaacc  We  have  sn-ii  nlrcwly,  «bM 
reTerriDg  to  CondiTs  rebellion,  bow  gn-at  wax  t\n-  rxciteinni' 
oocaaiuned  bv  the  attempt  of  the  I'atliaitKnt  of  Paris  tv  iatai 
upon  the  enforcement  of  the  theory  which  Rich«r*s  book  Boa 
reiuacilated,  and  to  which  almost  all  the  relif^ioui  onlm, 
boldini^  as  they  did  directly  from  ibo  Pope,  were  biiterl' 
nppooed.  A  fierre  outcry  was  railed  that  the  Pope's  autharii,) 
was  bring  undermined,  and  Richelieu  was  cuntirained  to  inlK- 
vcne.  It  in  not  diflicutt  to  realize  bis  anno)  nncc,  for  nothiax  i> 
more  irritating  to  n  bom  politician,  whoso  aim  U  to  mnctlliii* 
and  to  oompromiu-,  thnn  the  interference  of  an  intruder  ab" 
nnhly  throws  down  thcfcaunllcl  and  cballenges  a  public  coatM- 
Richelieu's  desire  wut  to  avoid  hard  and  sharp  definitiont,  I" 
let  sleepinji;  dogs  lie,  and  lo  find  in  louie  via  rtteth'a — howcrrr 
illogical — a  practical  solution  of  angry  differencps. 

Without  enlarging  further  on  a  controversy  in  which  Faikf 
Juseph  Ixtre  an  eftectivc  part,  and  which  was  managed  withcoD- 
summatf!  xkill  by  Riclielieu  and  hts  secretary,  it  mtut  suffioru 
say  that  Richer  was  first  discn-diled  bv  being  induced  to  reuafl< 
and  tijei)  was  with  cuiitcinptuous  leniency  disnuMnl.  The  iiail 
composition  of  the  quurrel  brougbt  complete  victory  to  neitbn 
aide,  if  the  Kicbcrists  were  compelled  to  retract,  their  opP^ 
nenti  had  to  acknowledge  that  the  lloty  See  bad  no  aaihcnl* 
over  the  temporal  power,  lo  recognise  the  superiurity  of  GmiS*' 
Councils,  and  to  reserve  the  traditional  liberties  of  tlie  Gallie^B 
Church  in  its  acceptance  of  the  papal  drctelal*.  In  realit})!* 
M.  Fagniu:  admits,  pulilicnl  (iiillicinism  mme  out  unhanBr<l< 
and  religious  Gallicanitin  had  not  fnitetl  to  insist  upon  iu 
rights  (Hires).  Vet  the  Court  of  Hume  was  well  satisfied.  Th' 
emphatic  aisertion  of  unqualified  (ialiicauism  bad  reoeinal  ■ 
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cWk,  sn<]  an  rqulTocnl  iculrment  left  the  claims  of  Ultra- 
muniuiiKni  npen  tor  intUtriicc  (in  *ntnc  morrr  littin^  oppoitunily. 
The  theories  of  lllumtnitm  and  Jnnti^nisiR  tnuctKul  l''ntlier 
Jowph  in  liis  (i-nd«rett  *u!u^ir|iiiltilitir>.  The  <liK:triiifs  of  iha 
Win«r  were  closelv  allieil  ti>  ijaieiitm,  and  butb  wen!  rsiilicullj 
opposed  to  (hose  inelhoO*  of  proinoiiiif;  enm^lical  p»rr«ction 
*luch  tbcir  founder  conimend«d  lo  ibe  Sisters  of  Culvarr- 
Tbe  lllaminius  were  accused  of  underratinj;  (fomi  works,  of 
•dvocatiog  a  passive  tfancgnillity  whicb  tlisavowcd  all  moral 
Itapansibilitv,  of  claiming  a  myxlcrious  and  iiulivtdual  intpira> 
tiun,  (if  indulging  n  prurient  vuriosity  whicb  overstepped  ibe 
iKiundarie*  let  to  guard  tbe  soul  a^uinst  imputily.  Tbe  must 
pruiuiiicDt  advocates  of  llluminisin,  Pierre  (iueria  and  Claude 
fiuquei,  were  rxaxDimxi  by  Si.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  on  bta 
Verdict  were  restored  lo  thoir  beoefiees;  but  in  1622  a  fresh 
protccutinn  was  commenced  at  (be  inttigEalion  of  Falber  Joseph, 
Wbn  waa  alarmed  at  the  rapid  propogniion  of  tlieir  tenets,  now 
aa.i(l  tu  number  Ii0,<)lll)  lollowers,  ^innl  cbiellv  ninun^:  tbe 
''^It^iuus  Older*.  At  ihedeaihuf  tbe  must  prumim-nl  upholders 
of  llluminisni  all  legal  proceediofcs  were  diseuotinued ;  but 
I**«tber  Joseph  wrote  in  the  most  vebement  terms  lo  warn  his 
C^r«irirnncs  agaiost  their  teaching.  He  was  specially 
horrified  at  the  theory  that  we  need  not  strive  sgninst  inward 
t«iD|iiation,  Bittl  that  (nir  chief  aim  should  Im;  to  maintain  lrnn> 
(|aillttv  <)l  soul  eten  at  the  cost  of  voluntarily  indulging  in  it. 
Vic  was  keenly  alive  to  the  IJnbility  of  nuns  to  indulge  in  sucb 
ftpeculaiiuDs  and  lo  the  danger*  resullinir  from  tbem,  of  wbicb 

•  i:'s«nch  bistory  has  supplied  some  startling  examples. 
-  ■  We  should  hardly  bare  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  Father 
Joseph's  conflict  with  Jansenism,  were  it  not  for  the  curious 
«ide-lighl  which  it  casts  on  the  degree  in  which  private  interests 
>K)S5  ba*e  weight  in  determining  n  pnrelv  theological  question. 
&1.  Sl  Ciran  tuul  been  early  brought  into  conlnct  with 
Richelieu  and  Father  Joseph,  and  had  been  welcomed  by  both 
Witb  excepiional  favour.  Indeed,  St.  Cyran  and  Janscnius 
*^«re  persuaded  ibat  the  Bishop  of  Lui^d  was  won  orer,  and 
^bcy  looked  forward  with  high  hopes  to  bis  promotion  In  the 
C^vdinalaie.  Kichelieu,  on  his  side,  had  mnrked  out  St.  Cyran 
tor  promotion,  am)  had  once  iniro<lured  him  to  tbe  crowd  in 
oia  antechamber  as  the  most  learned  man  in  Kurope.  Father 
•loseph,  too,  had  ui^ed  St.  Cyran'sappointment  to  the  coadjutur 

I  bishopric  of  Langres,  and  during  his  own  temporary  absence 
bad  committed  tbe  Calvairiennes  lo  his  superintendence.  To 
decline  honours  so  graciously  prolfered  by  ibesc  powerful 
Aifpcnscrs  of  patronage  was  lo  bfcome  Ibe  object  ol  serious 
suspicion. 
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suip'icion,  which  wu  quickened  when   Father  Joseph 
thnt  Si.  CjrRti  had  been  urging  on  his  nana  mlrs  nf  tpiiiiu*! 
^uiilancff  ointonall^  dtfTercat  frniti  his  own.     Thn  publinttiua  fl 
of  A  work  hf    Father  Seguenot  of   the  Orwtorjr,  of  which  St.  ^ 
C^ran   was   sus{wcle<I   (u  be  tlie  author,  HffMtilvd  the  pntni 
which    Iticbetieu   teized  on    for   placing  St.   Cyran  in  pcilOD. 
Ilia  real  crime  was  that  he  aiaerted  contrition  lo  be  indifPCD- 
•able    to    the   ellectiiAl   reception  of  lacramenlal   grace.      I'tit 
((uestion  hod  hern  kcenlj-  debated  in  the  injal  clowt  whetter 
attrition — the  aurrow  arising  from  the  fcArof  Divine  juilgneui 
•^was  sufficient,  nr  whether  contrition  inspired  by  a  love  for  fioil  ^ 
was  also  necessar}-.     Father  Caussin,  the   King's  confeMor  u>dfl 
a  powerful  opponent  of  Richelieu,  whose  dismissal  theCanliniil 
had  contrived,  used  to  insist  on  the  necessity  for  contrition,  snii 
had  powerfully  sfl'ected  the  mind  of  Louis,  who  was  consciont 
that    his    own    lieart    was  exclusively    influenced   by  fear.    It 
chanced  that  Seguennt'a  bonk  came  into  Louis'  hands,  and  on 
rending  it  he  exclaimed,  '  That  is  what  my  good  man  used  to  tfHl 
me.'     The  danger  lesl  Caussin  should  be  recalleil  and  Uichelicu'* 
absolute  authority  over  Louis  >bould  he  shaken,  was  tuthclrnl 
(o  ensure   ihe   condemnation   of  a  doctrine  fraught  with  sucli 
perilous  political  contingencies.     How  influential  ibe  hand  uf 
Father  Joseph  was  in  these  proceedings  may  be  cstimatni  hv 
the  testimony  of  an  unexceptionable  witness.  I 

Karly  in  February  1631,  Sebastian  LrMrier,  thr  Austrian'' 
Ambnssadi>r,  sent  home  a  terse  and  graphic  description  of  de 
French  ('ourt  and  nation,  from  which  we  may  cull  a  few  telling 
extracts.  The  Court,  he  wrote,  suffers  from  the  absence  of  itM 
great  nohle^  who  are  disgusted  with  the  followers  of  the  CardtosI, 
and  is  full  of  lying;,  deception,  treacherv,  and  hypocris*,  swi 
everywhere  swarming  with  spies.  The  King  is  simple-minded, 
and  occupies  himicll  with  trifles ;  he  is  credulous,  solitary,  sad 
timid:  Ihe  Cardinal  crnfty,  false,  apprehensive,  l>oastful,  sad 
vindictive:  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  intelligeni,  wanting  to  kniW 
and  understand  everything,  changeable  and  untrustworthy,  «ilk 
blasphemy  ever  on  his  lips,  a  libertine,  and  a  gambler,  Tb 
people,  oohles  and  commons  alike,  are  crushed  beneath  tli* 
burden  of  taxes,  which  let  nothing  escape — salt,  wine,  oofHi 
lands,  profession,  tmdc,  houses,  and  persons.  They  arc  dif 
contente<l  and  ripe  for  revolt.  Th<r  army  has  few  experiefioJ 
officers,  and  is  mainly  coinpost^l  of  raw  recruits,  but  well  paid 
and  wanting  for  nothing;  it  lias  plenty  \>l  ilan^  but  is  so  toon 
discouraged  and  ready  to  fly  that  the  writer  holds  that  in  aclion 
4n,lH)0  French  would  not  bee<^ua!  lo  15,000  or  i!0,(>OOGeniisiii. 
The  Catholic  religion  is  despised  and  ridiculed  by  the  supcriM 
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aw)  cullivsicl  cloiscSt  who  incline  to  Atbriim,  and  only  the 
bonrgeoUit^  nnd  the  clorgf  nbierre  i(«  rule*.  All  politicnl 
invernmcnl  liy  land  and  tirn  it  (•xclutircl}'  in  Kichi^linu's  linmU, 
«bo  abttodons  ihi!  i-ntire  ndminUtraiinn,  ciprcinlljr  (li«l  of 
'  (nci^n  affair*,  to  Capucin  Kalh<.T  Jusepli,  and  llie  latter  in  (urn 
^iridn  the  cbar(;e  of  it  with  Secretary  Uouthillier  and  ibe  other 
ibrtc  SecreiariPS  or  Stale.  The  Cardinal,  who  absolutely  and 
ndniirely  rules  the  Kinj;,  is  in  his  turn  entirely  ruled,  and 
Frucc  with  him  in  nil  thing*  and  through  all  things,  hy  Fnthcr 
JoMpb,  and  by  the  mouth  of  tlir«i:  two  is  every  word  «t«- 
blitbnl. 

It  is  oo«  of  our  spwinl  difHoollies,  in   handling  the   work 

ttfore  US,  ihat  both  its  extent  and   the  nature  of  the  subject 

(fetent  our  dealing  with  it  in  consecutive  chronological  order, 

AlrMdy  wo  hare  had  (o  speak  of  things  which  occurred  towards 

iWcloseofl'Aiher  Joseph  scAreer;  and  (ogive  at  all  an  adequate 

pictore  of  the  singular  eompleitiy  of  hit  character,  we  must 

'^itrct  nt(entt(in   to  some  further   episodes,   which   we  can   only 

'■rieSy  sketch,    hut  without   which  our  iirticte  would  be  sadiv 

*aeofDplele.       We    must    say    something   of   Father    Joseph's 

'eligious   leaching,   something  of  his  skill  as  a  diplomatist, 

^URiethiog  of  his  dream  of  a  seventeen ih-cenlury  ciusade. 

The    century    from    AD.    1020    to    nHO    is    marked  by   the 

'historian  Michelet  as  the  period  when  public  opinion  in  France 

**«»  dominati-d   by  the  religious    orders.     It    were    beside   our 

f**4rpr>se  to  dwell    upon    those  aspircts    of  their  inner    life    on 

*^faicb  so  lurid  alight  is  cast  hy  the  trial  fur  sorcery  of  Father 

^-^attfTidi,  and  by  the  later  troubles  of  Port  Ko)aI.     We  only 

^«aire  to  remind  our  readers  how  immense  a  force  of  public 

^^^fiinion  was  created  through  the  influence  of  these  orders  and 

^P  *»eir    clerical    dirrclors  and  auxiliaries.     The  labours  of  keen 

^^■KmI  fnr-siglitrd  men,  whose  whole  hearts  were  concentrated  on 

^P^c  Bupprruiim  of   heresy  and   on  the  tnsintenancc  oi  papal 

S^«:)wer,  were  eoorinnusly  fuitheretl  by  the  energetic  conipnration 

^^f  a  whole  anny  uf  convents — Uriuline,  Visitandine,  and  others 

""— — srhose  untiring  jieal    was  clothetl   in  all   the  attractive    per- 

*v»asivene»«  which  women  of  high  rank,  genuine  conviction, 

^*  id  saintly  life  can  wield.     So  rapidly  did  such  organisations 

'•Multiply  that  of  ihc  two  orders  we  have  named  the  Ursulines 

**<ad  a  thousand  houses  by  the  end  of  the  century,  and  a.  singli- 

branch  of  the  Visiiandines — that  of  the  Sncrt-d  Heart — foundeil 

**^cire  than  Jour  hundred  monasteries  in  twenty  ye.trs.     Front  n 

^csoutaod    convent    sclioult,    where    these    consecrated    women 

*»^»ined  the  future  mothers  of  most  educated  Frenchmen,  from 

tboBsaad  convent  parlours,  whence  the  iiHe  of  every  grade  took 

ibe 
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the  watcliwnnt  nnil  t)ir  lone  of  a  palicv  rrenmmiMKlnl  nil 
(Ioubl«  lulvantn);;!-  of  M-curinfi;  wnrldlj^  ailvniilng<-  unci  ipit! 
merit  fgr  mnii^  who  weiw  in  t»re  need  »f  bolb,  the  mot  4tmJrr 
flew  with  IJKtilning  rapiilii^*,  and  with  a  cancenlralion  of  um 
wholly  lacking  to  modern  variety  of  opinion  in  the  pubk 
prei*.  Outudo  the  waits  tt(  pejuionnat  mnd  monaitery  the  m 
waf  Ijikcn  up  by  prie»t*  nnd  monks  of  every  degree,  from  Ibt 
■tntrtirnl  of  niurtly  prolnlt^  to  ihe  rudest  vugrnnt  frtar,  so  lllii 
the  hand  of  (luveniment  wax  not  unrrequcnlly  I'orcvd  bj  tlr 
panic  «n^ndered  through  suinu  baseless  calumny  wbioh  Mttlir 
populace  on  fire  and  turned  it  in  blind  and  senseless  furr 
against  the  miscreaoli  oi'  the  hour.  Mutual  je&loiUT  «•!,• 
■ervod  to  slrengthen  the  virulence  of  passion,  and  the  i^iln 
orders  vied  witb  the  Jesuits  in  pinus  ardogr  to  strike  a  bloa 
for  Holy  Church  ngainsi  I'roteitanc  or  Janscnist.  Here,  •< 
least,  was  a  lubjcrt  cm  which  rival  factions  cculd  agree.  If  ibr 
do<:trin«s  of  the  Huguenots  were  odious  to  the  clergir>  ^^" 
austerity  was  no  lest  hateful  to  the  courtiers  and  tbeir  aspii>- 
lions  for  liberty  to  ibe  statecraft  of  the  day.  To  the  peosionttt 
of  Spain  and  the  advocates  of  absolutism  tbey  were  even  innic 
detestable  than  a  generation  Utcr  were  tho  pulm-singia^ 
Puritans  to  our  royslering  KnglUh  Cavaliers. 

But  this  WM*  ii»t  (be  kind  or  spiriluni  lorcc  on  which  Fstbrt 
Joteph  relied  to  accomplish  his  designs.  He  wanie<l  auiili- 
arlet  cast  in  a  sterner  mimhl,  and  a  tbinly-veiled  contempt  l' 
any  but  the  most  absolute  concentration  of  purpose  may  br 
detected  in  bis  exhortations  to  bis  Calvairiennes. 

'1  know  nuns  in  Parin  who  iiutract  tho  whole  biwu  ;  tbcy  srciH 
day  lung  at  the  grille,  und  people  go  to  Hfte  them  in  crowd*  ami  c*ll 
them  Gertrudi:8  aiid  Bridg^ita,  and  they  allow  it  all,  and  I  boliew 
they  do  it  with  guud  iDtciitiona  and  with  the  object  of  pb- 
iiig  souls  <ur  JeaiiB  CbriaC,  atid  that  they  do  not  fail  to  pnMr**. 
through  ali  this  pojmlar  ap|dauBo,  a  deeper  humility  inwardly  1^ 
you  who  take  so  mnch  paiss  to  seolode  yoorselves.  I  bUtna  ll>w 
not,  nor  do  I  jmlge  anyone.  I  tonderatand  it  all,  aud  tlw  nkcm»> 
heciLUso  1  believe  it  U  their  vocation,  but  it  is  not  yours,  and  if  I  ^* 
yua  do  thos  I  should  i-egarH  you  as  lest.  "Xhom  aro  othei*  whn  1>" 
over  forty  or  fifty  thoiisniid  livrra  of  rent,  who  Mud  ooUeotort  mq 
day  into  I'ariB  to  collect  for  thcin.  Sdmotinioe  tboy  c*rry  a  liUM 
Jeans  to  the  housoE  of  their  friends,  and  rmy  at  oao  time  tkil  tl 
requires  a  robe  worth  throe  or  four  thousand  crovns,  at  aDetbtr  t 
diamond  worth  100  jiisloles  to  pinco  is  bis  crown,  «o  that  tho  UUl' 
.IcenH  ie  soon  very  noh,  since,  for  very  shame,  no  one  dares  to  rehf 
them,  although  one  is  not  very  anxious  to  givo  to  IhoiB.  I  do  not  i^ 
any  degree  eondonni  this :  I  know  they  are  iixliicod  to  do  lb*** 
tilings  through  devotion  and  zcul  to  oiliini  their  nltant,  but  I  leJlyM 
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/  suulii  rallier  all  your  familnre  wer«  shipnrockod  ^dA  that  you  had 
""Thing  but  iJrj  bread  to  Iito  on  tban  that  you  8boatJ  icnitato  tbeni. 
Row  many  miecbicf«  fnllov  from  sncb  practices  cHuDot  bo  told.  It 
i«  bom  sucb  things  thorc  arise  acquaiat«ncee,  distriictions,  broaking 
<tf  Eileuce,  loen  of  timo  and  of  tbo  spii'it  of  pmycr,  and  trttngroBsioiLe 
of  ihenilcs;  for  mm  miut  rcnilor  tbo  liko  asnin,  nnd  for  tbia  parpose 
one  iBBst  get  frocn  tbo  .Superior  tho  privilogo  of  sooiDg  friondx,  of 
S^nng  proMutK  aiid  tlui  likn.  At  IbiK  tinio  tbi^ni  ih  do  boiino  hu 
Vafwiued  biit  that  all  tbo  ItidicK  of  th<!  Court  hnvi'  p ttrniinsion  tn  enter : 
n'4  to  pncMsii  tbt*  priTileffe  i«  a  msrk  of  vitry  slight  iiifluouon.  Yo>, 
I  uf  in  llxi  mtxrt  reJonneia  bouaea,  for  im  ftir  tho  rmt  no  one  iloign* 
to  go  to  thmn.  Aitd  tli«y  not  oiilj  <intcr  tbiMii,  but  tfaer  eren  atay 
Uitni  •  vrock  or  a  furtniKht  luid  luurd  aud  aliiep  tfaeru,  atiu  bring  witli 
tbaa  firo  «r  six  young  Kitls  :  of  whom  tucli  nun  vtiil  tuke  ooti.  8ti« 
ttt  "  my  ciiUKin,"  "  my  uoufldautu,"  "  my  piuuii  little  friuud."  Jndgo 
during  tbiK  limu  nliut  gueu  ou — ivhal  uluiiot.-,  wbut  retreat, regularity, 
or  mottilifulion  ihore  is  in  llie  bouao.  They  laugh,  they  give  Tent  to 
tbeir  upimoos  to  tboir  friend,  tboy  couiplaiu  of  those  who  ar«  uot 
okacUy  to  their  liking.  Now  you,  my  good  sistera.  by  tbo  grace  of 
Ctcid,  are  by  yonr  conaiitatioo  oiempt  from  these  misfortu&M.' 

Plnn«ible  )>re[«sts  of  courae  wpre  not  wanting  In  eKCuae  tbe»« 
rrlaiiiins  wiih  the  out^r  world.  Werr  ihcy  not  nvcesaary  (<> 
make  the  aocirly  known,  to  nitract  n<>vic4T«  to  it?  Hut  bptw«en 
■  It  extension  and  tlur  conservation  of  tbe  inner  spirit  Father 
JoKph  dova  oot  boicate. 

'Althoni^  I  knew,'  be  writes,  'that  tbrougb  admittiuf;  a  ludy 
^»aly  oDoe  luto  one  of  our  convauts,  ehe  would  build  lire  or  six  olh>--rs 
^t  ber  own  e^^oae,  I  would  never  allow  it  ber,  and  I  would  rvfuao 
iwt  aHvT,  nor  would  I  wish  even  that  a  girl  ehoiild  bo  received  who 
'Would  bring  all  tho  ricbes  intagiuablo  if  sbo  bad  not  tlie  true  spiril. 
Tut  1  Bsek  for  noitbcr  monoy  nor  members,  but  l^e  inner  spirit 
^ra^ty     (VoL  ii.  pp.  fl4-£lfl.) 

Wp    hare    not    tpocre,    imr    is    tUis    thr    fitting   n<'cati(>n.    to 

*3««cribc  in  dt^latl  the  scbcmc  wbicK  Father  .lospph  clnboralrd 

til  promote  tbe  spiritual  growtb  of  tbe  sisters  ol  Calvary.     In 

Uu)  infinile  variety  of  human  religious  needs  and  aspiration* 

Vbrre  may  b«  room  for  his  microscopic  analysis  of  prayer,  and 

iis  division    into  the  si-vcml   sMgcs  which    mark    its    jcrodual 

ItrojEreaa  ibrongb  a  pn-pnrntion  under  the  fourfold  heading  of 

*i|;hi     intrniion,     hum blr-mindctl nets,    (■nntrmplniinn     of    the 

subject,  and  entire  detarbment  Irom  nil  distrairiinn ;  and  then 

«>nward  tbntugb  meditation  and   self.sur render  to  the  complete 

union  of  tbe  soul  with  God.     Nor  is  it  in  any  mocking  spirit 

(bat  we  advert  to  the  singular  taste  which  could  work  out  with 

WTUpalou*  particularity  tbe  highest  manner  of  obedience  to  the 

«sbortation,  '  Open   thy  month   wide  and  I  will   fill  it,'  and 

which 
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wtiicli  eipl&ini  that  tli»  moutb  tboulil  be  opeiwd  not  u  fa 
eatti)^,  *|>rnking,  or  brcalbinj;,  but  likv  ono  rxbaatlet},  {wntiD 
und  gnsping ;  ftbhougb  (-virn  tbi*  Uit  mncrption  dn^i  nn^^^trt 
cxbauft  ihr  fon-p  nn<l  meaning  of  tbr  tnrlRphor,  wbich  i»  i  1 
I'unhrr  unriilileil  in  terms  of  rnjilic  c4.-*tasjr  wbirb  only  tb«»«'1 
initinlcil  van  tuWy  comjirebeoit.  That  lb«  mjitic  ami  iht^^Mi 
practical,  eacb  in  il>  bigheit  tle^ive,  can  be  united  iu  one  an(L» 
tbo  tame  penon,  has  been  abundantlv  icpn  in  tucb  lit-ei  aK^ 
(bote  of  St.  Prantjoig  tic  Sales,  Snnta  Teresa,  and  Si.  B«rnBr(l : 
iint)  with  the  example  befuie  us  of  the  cigbly-ninc  aermon*  a>  .«*  i 
Claiivaux  »n  the  Sung  of  Soluinon,  we  are  not  aurpriied  (ha*.«s« 
trom  that  Kpithaluroium  extracts  in  the  moit  full-l>liK»df<K  J  " 
phraH'olojrv  of  Oriental  poetry  were  enip1o)ed  by  Father  Joseplx  C  «3( 
to  illuitrate  tlie  felicity  of  the  brides  of  Cbriu  of  the  Ordrrv  -^ki 
of  Calvary.  Tbnae  who  were  curious  to  Itnow  how  mindi^  Vi 
encouraged  to  sucb  rnihusinstic  rnplure — which  ii  is  only  fairs  t 
to  soy  was  not  pir»»<-d  on  all  nlikr — were  tn  be  restrained  froni^c-«n 
the  danger  n(  seir-deeeption  and  llluminism,  will  find  i(i.*"»i 
M.  Fagniex**  wi>rk  a  Iuci<l  summary  uf  the  constitution  drawn  ^k~'3) 
up  by  Father  Joseph  for  the  Calvniriennes.  It  would  t»e  bard 
lor  butnan  wit  to  devise  n  more  wonderful  contrivance  for  aub* 
jreting  every  jirofessed  nun  to  spiritual  ivn^eitlanM,  and  f»r 
laving  bare  her  inmost  soul  to  the  curious  sane  of  her  superiors. 
We  inav  question  the  wisdom  nf  this  spiritual  instruction  and 
iif  the  discipline  which  rontrolled  it  ;  but  from  the  standpoiDt 
of  the  actors,  we  arc  bound  to  respect  the  object  which  tUey 
strove  to  further  through  its  agency.  The  whole  force  of  tbc 
merit,  so  painfully  ac(]uiret1  through  utter  self-abandonment 
:ind  absorbed  t^tnteniplation  of  the  Cross,  was  to  be  concen- 
trated on  and  devoted  to  the  conversion  of  heretics  and  the 
recovery  of  the  sacred  places  from  the  power  of  the  Infidel. 

To  the  end  of  his  life  Father  . I oseph  retained  the  spiritual 
control  of  the  Calvniriennes,  which  satisfied  at  once  his 
teaming  for  asceticism  and  fur  absolute  authority.  When  an 
hour  could  be  snatched  from  State  aiTairs,  it  waa  gladly  spent  in 
hearing  their  confessions  or  in  leaching  an  eager  audience 
gathered  nl  the  convent  grille.  Once  only,  under  the  pretmire 
nf  orerwhelming  occupations,  be  cnmrnilted  his  trust  to  St. 
Cyran,  ami  hnd  cause  to  lament  bis  seleetion  of  a  director 
whose  ideal  of  spiritual  training  difTi-red  su  widely  from  his 
own.  Nor  were  these  spiritual  pains  entirely  without  ibeir 
reward  in  the  sphere  of  mundane  politics.  How  often  direct 
revelations  were  vouchsafed  to  the  Calvairiennes,  and  to  which 
of  the  Sisters  the  divine  oracle  was  made  known,  are  unrevealed 
secrets  of  tbe  cloister ;  but  M.  Fagniez  mentions  two  iMXOsioas 

at 
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•I  iMul  wben  the  pift  of  prophecy  was  nccnrilcil  ihrin.     Upon 

one  of  these  n  iliglic  tnittnkr  (Krurrril  nlMiut  (ht^  nnin«  of  (lie 

place  in  qar«tion,  tlie  raiting  nf  the  wiege  of  La  ('n[>elle  tinving 

be«n  erroncMUtlj  preilictvd  inttend  of  tliat  of  Sr.  Jenn  (ie  Losiie 

m-  »  inUuke  prompUjr  corrected  ajitr  ibe  relief  of  the  Utter 

Blown.     On  tlie  other,  the  veil   which   ihrnud*  the   future  was 

Bmoit  opportunely  lifted,  nnd  ihe  recapture  of  Corbie   foretold 

'     nnd  ncmmptished  at  the  cxnct  moment  when  the  piopliccy  wn* 

needrti  to  quirkrn  the  impenetmble  tlugginUnn*  iil"  Loui«  nnd 

the  tnlenie  depresiiim  of  Kicheliru. 

When    we    jtau    from    ihe   sphere    of  in^*tici*m  t<t    that  of 

practical  ■tatetmanship,  we  quickly  realize  that  Fatlier  Joteph 

wa>    no    enlbuiiastic    dreamer.       In    the    sprinj;   of    1(136    tlie 

proapecis  of  France  were  almost  ilegperste.     Through  the  in- 

capiurity  of  Conde    (he   Imperinlisli    hn<)    enrrietl    La   Cnpelle^ 

Cawlet,  ami    CorWe ;   had    puthcd    ihcir  ikirmiiber*   to  Com- 

pi(-gne,  nnd  were  threntening  Parts.     La  Vnlctte  and   HernanI 

were  hastily  recaltcd  from  their  victorious  campaign  in  Alsace, 

>nd  the  general  terror  aggravated  the  haired  >o  widely  felt  for 

Richelieu.       Pasquinades    and    pamphlets,   surreptitiouslj   but 

widely  circulsled,  inTeighed  against  the  Cardinnl's  nepotism,  bis 

pump,  bis  Bvnriop,  his  craftiness.     A  rrwnrd  wn*  offered  to  the 

man  who  would  bring  in  a  sack  the  remninder  nf  the  Cardinal's 

stock  of  chicanrry.      He  was  openly  hissed  ns  he  drove  through 

the  Porte  St.  Denis,  and  his  retinue,  <:la<l  in  new  nnd  sumplaous 

liveries,  had  to  fly.     Worse  than  all  was  the  King's  moTlificn- 

lion  and  sullennest ;  for  although  Louis  did  not  care  to  gorem, 

lie  expected  the  man  who  governed  for  him  to  be  uniformly 

lortunale.     Richelieu  fell  into  such  deep  dejecllon  ns  to  ask,  in 

modern  parlance,  whether  life  was  wurih  living.     Joseph  took 

him   to  task  roundly.     'What  eulpnble  weakness!'   he  cried. 

*  Is  this  the  way  to  earn  the  Divine  cumnnstion?     Is  it  not 

ntber  calculated  to  call  for  the  wrath  of  God  and  to  awaken 

Hi*   vengeance?'      His   words   ronsed    the  Cardinal    from    his 

lelbargv,  nnd  in  a  fit  of  awakened  piety  he  stirred    up  Louis  t» 

<ledicate  his  kingdom,   in  solemn   form   nnd    with  crremonie» 

tbea  deemed  opproprinlr.  to  the  protection  of  the  \'ifgin  ;  and 

when  (he  eiprnment  of  braving  the  public  discontent  had  first 

been  tried  on  the  e<rrjntt  tile  of  Dulliun,  the  most   unpopular 

tnember  of  the  Cabinet,  the  great  Cardinal  drove  through  the 

streets  of  Paris  with  only  a  scanty  escort,  and  was  everywhere 

wrelcomed  with  (he  acclamations  of  the  populace.      His  swagger 

cowed  the  mutinous;  his  niTiibility,  his  patriotic  language,  bis 

encouraging  and  happy  words,  his  confidence,  won   all    hearts, 

ind  produced  a  natural  revulsion  of  feeling  in  his  favour,  that 
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for  the  DiotriPiit  eclipsed  tbe  coldnest  and  misundtmtsndtng 
with  whicb  hit  policy  was  hnbitunlly  r<^g»n)«d. 

It    mny  W   wHl   to  cnti  a   rapid  giniine  at  tUi;  po«it!»a  oi~i 
Frantic  whrn  thtt  Thirty  Vt^art'  War  had  rtia  hnlf  its  dc^tiit^d  £»s 
uiunt^,  that  we  may  recall  ihe  esirsoidinury  dii!iculti«    wiili«^.v 
wirK-h  ht-r  itat»mta  had  to  coatend.     It  was  easeotial    to  ibeiiVKs| 
purpose    that    they  should    stand    forth    as  th«    champions   ot«-^   i 
Komsnitm  in  France,  and  of  Ptotestsntism  in  Germany  amt* 
Holland  ;    that  they  should   uphold   the  Swrdrt    without   prr--« 
milting  them    to    hrcnmc    tiK>    |»i>wpr(iil,    and    shnuld    (uppor-v 
Hrrnard  fif  Saxe-Wcimar  in  thf?  invasion  of  Aliac*,  which  thp^T^«| 
vet  hn|>«H)    to  wrt'it   l>y  nf)[Mtiatiun  from  his  k'^T<  'hat    th^^-^^^a 
roightadd  it  to  tUi-territoitesot  Louis.    They  had  dt^nigns  on  th  xt.^\ 
fidelity  of  Wallenslein,  on  the  adherence  of   the  Archbishop «-»4 
Llector  of  Colnj^no  to  the  Imperial  cause,  on  the  )ong-proJecte»-^»^M 
(Irram  of  a  Rhine  frontier,  on  reducing  the  House  of  HapiburtTK  mui 
to  a  status  consistent  with  the  hnlniice  of  power.     They,  in  toir^  ■»  ai 
held    in   tuipidon    Oxmsticrn  and   Kcrnard,  the  Landgrave  (» 
Hrstir  and   William  of  Oraniie,  the  CaWinistir  Union  and  tIrX  :9  (( 
Catholic  Loiifcue,  thi.-  neutrality  of  Bngland  and  Savoy.     Tb«r»  m:Ji« 
had  to  face  the  open  hostility  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Spai  S  .^^i 
and  to  allay  the  distrust  of  their  Gerntan  allies,  who  were  loud  f  ^tJli 
warned  that  Kichelicu'a  secret  purpose  was  lo  spread  ruiu   fiim    ^^iuu 
tlestruetiofl  throughout  the  Fatherland.     They  were  hamper*- ^^foH 
by  a  bankrupt  exchequer,  a  discredited  army,  and  a«;old-bloo>tr^»'  'cxf, 
unsympathetic  Sovereign.      How  hopelitsi  to  assert  for  F 
it*  rightful  place  in    Kurope  so  lonj;  a*  its  necessities  had  n 
produced  oiw  (genera)  worthy  to  lead  its  armies,  whose  inatet 
was  so  inferior  that  Richelieu  had  thoughts  of  recrniiin^ 
cavalrv  with    mercenaries  from   far    distant  Poland  I     Vet  i 
stern    discipline    of    such    trying    conditions    had     not 
altonclher  fruitless.     Was   it  through    them    that    Joseph    h^^^Hiail 
Ivaroeil  to  moilify  the  inlolrrance  of  earlier  vears  and  lo  br<^^tiok 
beyoml  the  frontier  the  heretic*  whuiie  ciistt^nte  within  it  t^^Eitad 
steeled   him   to  the  ruin  of  La    Rocbelle  and  the  invasioi^c^^i  of 
Poitou?     Had  patriotism  engendered  a  more  truthful  coa(^=:3=*p- 
lion  of  the  liberty  which  is  tho  crown  of  Chrisc's  leaching,  it^^Bisa 
that  to  which  a  narrow  bigotry  had  once  rendered  him  inseosib^^'e? 
To  such  questions  we  may  answer  that,  in  hit  instruction^^^  'o 
be  laid  befiire  the  (iernian  Protestant  envois,  be  dcclaiei)  '''" 

old  persecuting  adage,  cxtjtit  r&i/iu,  rjut  n'/iyiiA.  to  be  a  tiit^^fl* 
abomination,  and  disavowed  as  alien  lo  the  spirit  of  Chriatiaiz'^'y 
all  means  of  conversion  save  that  of  reasonable  persuasion. 

Such    professions   would  justly    have   great    weight    in      *^^ 
judgment  of  the   man  who  uttered  thnii,  W«n  it  not   for    *^ 
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nircml  ilitlrutt  which  he  intpim]  in  thoM  who  d»U  with 
int.  nrclaralioiK  of  diiinicmtnlnpw  were  tno  mnnifctlly 
■inivre  whcti  ail  mrn  knrtr  tliitt  nn  irxirntion  of  tniritnrj  on 
w  side,  ur  n  tnore  defeiivibli!  rmnticr  un  the  olber,  wiu  thv 
niune  object  ia  <riew,  and  tbis  was  alwriv*  to  he  accomplithctl 
aotne  circuilous  inetbixl  bv  one  who  wai  pastmatler  in  the 
1  of  uftiofT  words  to  conce*!  bis  ibou|;hi.  It  i>  wearitorae  to 
«Jc  thmugh  ihe  maAt  of  fruilli^i  ncgotiition,  of  elaborate 
}pocal  ami  rvjoindrr,  of  iniinccm  luggrstion  and  idle  pro- 
uon,  which  lucrrnl  one  nnolhrr  in  nn  intcTminablc  serin, 
I  wbicb  were  for  the  mmt  part  iniendisl  to  be  an  futile  ni 
U  wrrre  folte.  Sumetitni^s  two  seti  of  diplomatic  agenit  wrn- 
loltaoeoiuly  «Riplo_vetl,  whoie  nintuil  animotity  was  inore 
nrlous  to  (beir  matteis  ibao  all  the  attutenegs  of  ibeir 
Itonenta.  All  the  arU  of  deception  were  eDf>n^ed,  all  the 
Durre-s  of  diplomacy  rsbauitrd,  (o  carry  a  potition  which  was 
notinently  abAndonn),  to  overreach  an  ally  whom  one  was 
dgrd  to  derend,  to  ciini'eal  an  advantage  gainnl  at  the  colt 
rrligintis  ur  pulitical  treachery.  Seldum  indeed  did  the 
forntance  accord  with  ibe  promise  on  the  faitb  of  which  the 
Bt  oitomly  debated  article*  of  a  aoleina  compact  had  been 
Jly  accepted:  bo  that  it  iccms  idle  to  linger  over  ibe  dta- 
kion  of  subsidies  that  were  promiicd,  but  were  never  paid  ; 
Iroops  guaranteed,  bat  not  supplied  ;  of  wa^cs  duly  earned, 
withheld;  although  the  agents  at  the  high  contracting 
■rs  wore  the  garb  of  a  prieMboud,  whose  faith  proclaimed 
late  tralh  to  be  of  priceless  importance,  and  professed 
iqualilied  submission  to  that  faitb  was  their  chief  mollre 
injBT  in  secular  conoerna. 

sucb  moral  judgments,  M.  Fagniez  cautiously  abstains, 
jllowing  quotation    it  n  good  example  of  the  dexterity 
rhich  be  handles  the  must  (|u«ationable  elements  in  his 
i  character: — 

Icftrvfally  veiling  hia  tlwraght,  Fatlier  Joooph  ohoyed  at  onca 

nature  and  deliberate)  oalcuUtian.     In  all  nogcvtiatiuiui  it  is 

to  talk  a  great  ileul  irithuut  cummilting  onciolf  to  &117- 

I  torn  the  adeolionof  the  tnlerlucu tor  aside  fruon  iho  qneeliou 

liacosaion  to  goueral  ooundetatiotiH  by  couciUatory  proteato- 

^d  ander  covet  of  aoch  digressioiu  tu  butny  hiui  into  soodo 

r;  eonoataiun ;  or  at  least  one  most,  if  he  be  too  clover  to  be 

xapped,  wurm  ont  wbsl  latiluil^  his  government  allows  him 

[  sectifioM  ho  is  uuthoriz<4  l->  niako.     This  art  was  practiaed 

■  Jott^ph  ill  a  superior  manner.      Ho  oircd  bia  cnperiority 

rebulogiesl  peaietiation.  to  the  sabtlety  and  tcnnoity  wiUi 

i  advaneed  to  his  point  by  ciiprOBehos  that  were  aomewhat 

IwiMvalrijiKi),  to    a  6o«UonJ«  which  disaemhlsd  and  so 
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atleDaat«d  difficiiUi<»,  lo  n  rcrv  which  indncwd  the  mo«t 
spcatc,  and  to  a  lefty  iiiKpiratioD  tvbich  nicIUtd  tlio  vaotl  frigid. 
must.  hoTTOTcr,  be  added,  lliiit  witL  t)io  reduction  bo  «xereiMd  Ikcn 
WRS  mitigtcd  B  ocrtaiu  diHtrunt.  Tlio  uigcnt,  ocakmuiwllj  aliiMl 
domiDeering,  toou  of  his  argumentiitioD,  the  iitoonkijdeDOf  ftppucDt 
between  bis  ideas  and  tbiig«  wbiuli  big  robo  would  l<«d  one  td 
cxjHict,  iiiepirtid  soma  uitoaiGluaeut,  mMBuoeaa,  uid  reaetve.  Diplo- 
matiEts  rarely  mtruduce  iiito  their  langtuige  so  mncb  etunti<rti  uul 
velioiQeiice.  AttcT  Hetening  to  him,  tlie  honrer  was  alniMt  aln^ 
iiupresticd  and  finally  won  over,  but  not  without  baTing  ftnt ' 
filled  with  Astomsbiucnt  and  duubtfulnoiu.'    (VoL  L  jn  11>7.) 

All  tbc  resources  of  the  art  thus  elaborately  portraved  wm 
called  for  antl  were  eierriicd  in  the  negotiations  aboat  ibt 
occupation  of  tb<!  Valtvllinn,  in  lh<!  viidlrss  intrirncies  of  tbt 
MaiituiiD  su<«eMion,  in  discuitin^  tb«  terms  of  alliuiice  betwtM 
France  and  Guitavus  Aftolpbuc  or  bis  succvasors  in  the  Thiaft 
Years'  War,  in  dealing  with  tbr  cotnplicaird  and  coDfiin- 
inp  inter»ts  of  antngoni»tic  parties  at  the  Diet  of  Raiiabon. 
Perhaps  even  greater  dcltcacj  nf  toueh  was  necnsar;  ia 
questions  of  internal  polier,  with  the  regulation  of  ■  hostile  aid 
oiscontented  clergr,  with  the  definitioa  of  religinus  principllt 
dMtgnedly  left  obscure.  I-'roi«  I'aiher  Juieph"*  first  employ 
mcnt  l)v  Kichelieu  the  Nunciu  Spada  i(!co{[nised  tht;  superieritir 
of  the  man  with  wliom  he  had  to  deal,  and  the  UltramiintaM 
party  learned,  to  their  surprise  and  to  their  cost,  that  with  lam 
and  bi«  master  national  interests  would  be  upheld  in  prefereoo* 
to  any  other  claims  whatsoever.  QiialU  ah  incepto  the  wilj 
monk,  employed  in  every  imporlnnt  emergency,  woa  equal  W 
the  task.  He  M;emed  lu  revel  in  the  peijdekities  of  kaottf 
pniblcms,  to  have  always  some  hidden  n-souri^e  aTailafalf 
behind  and  betides  his  openly  accTedited  agents,  to  bare  Ar 
secrets  of  every  European  Court  at  bis  command,  to  know  eiwty 
man's  ambiUon  and  every  man's  price.  Once  at  a  critical 
period  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Austrian  envoys  at  Ratitboa, 
he  exceeded  his  inttruciionx,  and  wa*  promptly  disavowed  by 
Richelieu ;  but  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  the  frieadi 
secretly  understood  each  other.  At  all  events,  after  a  Mtt 
interval  the  Capucin  was  as  bi|ch  in  favour  at  ever. 

One  further  trait  in  Joseph's  character  must  not  be  passed 
over.  We  should  have  thought  that  anyone  schooled  in  such 
experiences  as  his  would  have  been  elfectually  delivered  from 
any  tendency  to  entertain  illusions.  The  daily  Iruoni  nf 
■diplomacy,  as  be  practised  tt,  were  cnlrulnted  to  sweep  all 
rutnance  roughly  aside,  to  restrain  all  ideals  within  the  Itnuts 
impoiSGd  by  die  most  careful  estimate  of  political  probabtliticai 
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«i  (K  facts  in  tbe  cold  dr)-  light  of  rcuon,  not  in  tbe  roiy 
•tauMphere  of  enthutinitni,  but  in  thv  bare  outline  of  Daltcd 
mliljr.  FruRi  tlii*  point  nf  vit^nr,  of  nil  tbe  dicamB  which 
■otuld  occupy  a  brain  alrendj'  ti--vtnin^  with  *  tbouinnil  urgt-nt 
Aomtin,  Dooe  could  aeein  more  bop«l«»tly  risiunnry  tlian  tbe 
du  of  proclaiming;,  early  in  the  serenteenth  century,  a  truce 
vfGod  amongst  Christian  nations,  and  of  mnrshalliog  their 
-annbiDcd  forces  against  tbe  common  cDcmy  of  ChristeDdom. 
froo)  on<^  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  Protestant  and  Catholic 
were  in  open  warfare,  or  were  watching  each  other  with  mutual 
Mspicion.  \'ct  in  the  mind  of  Joseph  tbe  thought  appeared  so 
hi  pr»cticnble  as  tu  In.'  worth  pressing  on  the  attention  of 
Lonil  Xill.,  by  whose  direction  a  ion^  State  paper  was  drawn 
17  and  snbmitted  to  the  Pope  in  IGIG,  explaining  the  scheme 

^  the  proposed  Cnisade. 

It  is  diRicuIl  to  withhold  a  smile  as  we  read  the  elaborate 

■auA  detailed  protocol  in  which  this  clerical  Moltke  assigns 
its    position    to    e^cb    of    the    great    European    Powers,    and 

-ddineate*  the  routes  to  be  followed,  tbe  points  of  concentra- 
tion, the  quotas  of  naval  and  military  strength,  the  stations 
fw  the  reserves.  I>id  lie  serir>usly  beliere,  in  tbe  face  of 
[imeni  division  and  of  past  disaster,  that  at  the  bidding  of 
ibe  Roman  Pontiff  the  hordes  of  BetUlom  Gabor  and  the 
rarnrenarics  of  W'allenstein  would  unite  in  one  common  enter- 
prise, that  tbe  armies  of  France  and  Spain  and  Italy  would 
atlit  aboolder  to  shoulder,  that  the  caralry  of  Poland  and  of 
Hungary  woold  sweep  together  over  the  central  plains  of  the 

Tvkisb  Empire,  and  that  Constantinople  would  fall  before  the 

-^onbined  :isuult  of  the  navies  of  I-'rance,  the  argosies  of 
^nioe,  and  tbe  icalleuns  of  Spain?     Those  who  are  curious  to 

-^ietetiBine  whether  Joseph  was  inspiivd  with  genuine  insight 
Uht  militarv  strategv,  or  with  the  vain  imaginations  of  an  idle 
*lnua,  may  read  in  M.  Fagnicz's  Appendix  at  full  length  the 
aanona] — it  coTcra  a  donm  long  and  cl««c)y-printed  page*— 
uabich  the  materials  l><*lieve()  to  be  available  for  tbe  attempt 
ut  detailed  and  its  prospects  of  success  considered.  \or  did 
•Iwph's  efforts  icrmin.ite  here.  He  inaugurated  under  papal 
ud  royal  patronage  a  new  inililary  order  of  Christiait  militia, 
■iich  was  to  enrol  for  this  serricc  the  ^lUe  of  European 
(iiralry,  and  he  gathered  funds  for  its  eitcnsion  and  for 
pnwiding  a  fleet  in  its  gnppon.  Bui  the  impossible  Turk  was 
Mil  yet  fated  to  be  obliterated  from  tbe  map  of  Europe.     Tbe 

,  Jnces  designed  for  the  Crutnde  were  squandered  in  internecine 

strife  or  yet  more  hateful  civil  war.     Tbe  plains  of 

ly  were  to  be  saturated  with  fratricidal  bloodshed,  and 
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th(-  lack  of  Magdeburg,  ot  La  Rochcllp,  mid  of  PrivM  wml 
bring  nameleit  borron  wrought  b^  CliriBiians  on  tlieir  I 
fellow-counlr^Dnen. 

Yet,  AB  WG  rend  Fatlier  Joseph's  description  of  th«  Porte,  *t 
CX)uld  imagine  that  wc  hut  before  ui  a  consular  ivport  dnws 
up  witbin  ibe  toil  few  inunths.  Tbe  Sultan  pcrtonalljr  (bt 
sa^s)  is  quite  a  nunenlitj-,  entirely  unwarlike,  strongly  oppom 
to  attend  ti>  innlters  of  business,  loil  in  luxury  and  voluptunni 
living.  i^Iis  finances  through  lang  neglect  are  in  ditotiUr. 
He  Has  few  genernU  or  paihas  of  high  character,  as  be  bu 
sacrificed  very  many  of  them  and  is  suspicious  of  the  resL  Ss 
widely  spTeaii  is  the  general  discontent  and  distrust  tUtI  noI 
only  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  but  many  of  the  Tuili 
themselves  would  at  once  make  common  cjiuse  with  an  inTaHin; 
army.  It  were  long  tu  dwell  upon  theoiber  arguments  o^ldDred 
in  favour  of  the  project,  such  as  the  uuuriiaee  of  sul>tualiil 
help  from  the  Shah  of  Persia  and  Presler  John  of  Abyssinia,  t» 
say  nothing  of  the  faet  that  united  action  in  so  sacred  aossK 
would  infallibly  soften  the  animosities  which  now  unhapjiil,' 
divided  Christians  asunder.  Yet  n  few  extracts  from  ibt 
concluding  pnrngrnphs  of  this  State  paper  may  be  admitted  u 
characteristic  of  the  writer  and  bis  times. 

His  Most  Cbristinn  Majesty  is  humbly  requested  to  remail 
that  our  three  royal  races  have  begun  and  strengthened  tlitit 
prosperity  by  similar  enterprises,  and  that  Cloris  broogbt  bit 
Christian  kingdom  to  the  birtb  among  the  French  by  ibt 
slaughter  and  ruin  of  the  unbelievers.  It  was  as  n  recompeoM 
for  the  shedding  of  their  blood  that  Heaven  sent  them  the  btia 
of  the  holy  chrism,  and  the  lilies  were  given  Clovis  to  leili^ 
that  nothing  could  more  effectually  water  France  and  preserve  iv 
royal  majesty  in  full  bloom  thnn  the  sweat  wrong  from  it  forlfe 
extension  of  the  Christian  name.  It  was  the  victories  of  Cbirlei 
.Mattel  and  Pepin  ov«r  the  luRdels  that  raised  (he  Fmitfa 
kingdom  to  an  Empire.  The  memornhle  conquests  of  tbt 
French  under  the  conduct  of  the  king's  brother,  with  the  aid  of 
Godfrey  <le  Houillnn  and  other  lonis,  occurred  most  oppnrtttadj 
(o  prop  the  feeble  foundations  ol  the  thini  rar«  .  .  .  wlien  tbit 
holy  enterprise  kept  Chttsteiidiim  at  peace  and  caused  inOaitr 
good  works  and  the  saving  of  souls  without  number,  both  «f 
those  who  passed  to  the  Holy  Laml  and  those  whom  lb«f 
delivered  there  Irom  the  yoke  of  the  Infidels.  The  early  j«ii 
of  St.  Louis  were  gieatly  depressed  by  civil  dissi^nsions  i»nlil 
this  salutary  remedy  dissipaird  them  ;  and  although  8I.  Loci' 
sacrifired  his  life  lo  tt  for  the  glory  and  merit  of  bis  soal,  bcjd 
made  himself  more  peaceful  and  absolute,  both  at  home  sm 
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Koad,  Ihsn  any  kin^  that  came  after  bim  until  Ucory  the 
nat,  tbc  father,  sboald  it  please  God,  of  a  new  nj-o  of 
ippincst,  •nrpAstmg  all  other  ages  bj  havinf;  given  birlh  to  a 
Cloris  (like  htm),  who,  on  becoming  a  Christian,  first  bore 
king)  the  name  uf  Lt>a'u. 
The  adroit  phrasing  of  the  final  sentence,  remembering  whose 
1  il  was  that  wrote  it,  with  it*  eulog^r  of  Henrj-  of  \avnrr«!  and 
comparison  of  Louis  XIII.  to  Clovis,  is  irallv  inimilnble. 
The  aathoritf  which  Joseph  exercised  over  Louis  XIIL  was 
nlij  less  imprious  than  that  which  he  wielded  over  the 
inlinal.  A*  oHicinl  gnanlinn  of  the  roval  conscience,  ho  told 
soTcrcign  many  home  truths  ahouC  hi*  duty  as  husbnnd  and 
ling  ;  and  when  the  freedom  of  a  confessor  could  scarcely  be 
ned  to  the  needful  frankness,  he  employed,  iri(/i  most  entire 
itj/ — so  M.  Fagniex  grarely  assures  us — tlic  revelations 
lb  which  God  favoured  him  or  hit  nuns.  In  this  way  he 
led,  us  under  Divine  nuthoiily,  rebukes  of  his  mister's  fretful 
d  aollrn  humour  and  hit  neglect  of  the  csrcs  of  government. 
may  be  qucttioned  whether  n  Sccrelnry  of  State  ever  drew  up 
Mmnger  memorandum  thnn  that  which  has  been  found  amon^ 
t  Foreign  Office  records  in  the  hnndwrtting  of  Father  Ange; 
contains  the  protet  verbal  of  a  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  a 
Her  of  Calvaire,  draivn  up  at  the  dictation  of  Fallier  Joseph 
use  in  dealing  with  the  king.  The  extract,  which  is  too 
If  for  insertion  in  fall,  assigns  to  the  Divine  Speaker  a  tone 
graTC  and  fatherly  remonstrnncc : — 

OoDaider,  ray  dauKhtor,  if  it  ho  reoaouablu  that  I  iihuuld  be  servud 

lovi^  with  all  bis  huartaftur  having  cuurL-rri.lI  so  miiny  favours  oa 

kui^  and  being  willinij  to  lieBtiiw  on  him  us  lunuy  more.     He  hoa 

'  d«airw,  whioti  I  havo  given  him,  but  the  resQlis  do  not  corro- 

to  tbem  for  lock  of  paiua  aud  cureful  coneiduratian.     He 

take  the  pains  ti>  folfU  bis  otHce  ivhich  it  widl  de^orvea.     I  do 

id  his  divorling  himaolf  against  tbo  ennui  of  life  by  euch 

pl'asnros  as  he  chooses,  but  ihiit  ehauld  unt  pruvcat  him,  as  I 

'6  often  told  you,  ffom  eotting  his  chief  aifoction  on  and  devotiag 

of  his  time  to  the  fulSliiiBnt  of  his  duty  as  it  comos.' 


Bd  so  the  level  stream  of  exhortation  runs  on  with  mingled 
proof  and  encouragement,  after  the  fashion  of  the  most 
monplace  of  sermons,  and  ends  with  an  injunction  that  the 
ng  should  {Ksy  special  honour  to  the  Virgin  Mother,  and 
IS  secure  her  intercession  for  bis  realm.  It  is  difficult  to 
Aracterisc  seriously  so  singular  an  effusion.  Atust  we  say  that 
further  stage  had  been  developed  in  the  evolution  of  deceit, — 
ikirrn  wilb  swrrtmeats,  men  with  oaths,  dullard  monarcha 
ith  rapid  visions?     Could  the  most  credulous  believe  that  the 
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spirit  of  prophecy  that  once  bad  flashed  out  aB  a  fire,  and  YAt 
n  harnmor  thai  breakclh  the  rock  in  pircc-B,  had  lunk  to  Ion  7 
Did  Joseph  deliberately  revive  th«  jcars  when  the  propbttt 
prophesied  falsely,  and  tlic  pite*t*  biiTC  rule  \>y  tlicir  ateva, 
Koa  take  rcfufc  cnnternptuously  behind  the  adage,  '  lU*  vnll 
dccipi  et  decipintur '  ? 

So  far  back  a*  the  sirge  of  Privas  (1629)  the  Nuncio  l)<i|» 
had  acquainted  the  Curia  with  the  grutvinff  influence  of  Jowpb, 
snd  twu  j-ears  later  the  Austrian  envoj,  Leatrier,  had  wnttee, 
in  terms  of  transparent  exa^gentiont  that  not  only  the  wotk 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  but  that  of  all  other  dep«rtmentt,  «u 
abandoned  to  Joseph  by  the  Cardinal.  It  were  useless  for u 
to  follow  the  story  of  petty  incngiic,  oftlimes  repeated  \f] 
Vtirious  actors,  by  which  cnore  than  one  member  of  the  Cabiiu) 
involved  himself  in  ruin  throujch  vain  efforts  to  supplant  Jestpb 
in  Hichdieu's  esteem.  His  unfeigned  admiration  fur  the  Cir- 
din>l's  splendid  ability,  his  intelligent  and  unqualified  devotion 
to  his  aims,  his  indefatigable  industry,  his  intimate  acqnsinl- 
ance  with  all  the  threads  of  a  policy  which  had  itaageatsb 
every  Court  in  Europe,  his  knowledge  of  every  man's  pri«, 
bis  willingnct*  to  nstumc  compromising  posiiions  and  to  ens; 
adventunius  enterprises,  bts  unrivalled  dexterity  in  diplomslie 
discussion,  and  his  dark  inipcnetrablc  secrecy,  which  won  bin 
the  familiar  sobriquet  of  fenrffroto  eamrttoWt — idl  combined  le 
render  him  i ml isjien sable  to  the  Cardinal,  who  called  lumM 
creature  et  ton  ume.  To  prepare  the  way  for  his  successioD  » 
Richelieu,  and  to  clothe  him  with  the  outward  euiblem  of 
authority,  his  name  was  formally  presented  to  Urban  Vlll.  at 
the  French  king's  nominfie  lor  ihc  high  rank  of  Cardinal. 

The  first  presentation  of  his  name  met  with  nn  unqualiM 
refusal.  Nu  man  was  better  known  in  Rome,  and  none  nan 
cordially  detested.  He  had  violated,  it  was  alleged,  the  canonical 
rules  of  his  Order;  be  had  returned  from  the  cloister  to  the 
world,  and  lived  iu  shameless  luxury,  dining  ofT silver  plate  saJ 
journeying  by  carriage  or  on  horseback  ;  he  had  openly  diiti 
the  Pope,  whom  he  had  sworn  to  obey  jKrinde  ac  cadaver;  bt 
was  the  prime  cause  oi  all  the  troubles  throughout  ChristCDd<un, 
and  it  was  his  hand  tliat  had  unchained  Gustavus  AdolpbnttA 
devastate  Catholic  (lennany.  His  promotion  would  evoke  *» 
universal  outcry  :>gaiust  the  Pope,  and  the  Impcrrialiits  threalestil 
to  become  Piotestauls  if  he  were  elevated  to  the  purple.  Vrt 
Kichelieu  did  not  bend  before  this  storm  of  opposition;  hr 
calmly  renewed  his  application  and  hided  his  time.  .)oiepb> 
name  was  nut  ineludeif  in  the  list  of  now  creations  at  the  Hne 
of  1633,  and  for  four  years  more  no  further  vacancies  were  fillef 
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10  that  ernntnallj  thn  I  on  ^•expected  honour  wiu  granted' 
hie,  and  wns  tTansTi^rml  to  Maznrin, 
The  piHy  of  the  listen  of  CnU-nin'  hn«  pnisirrTt'd  xomvdntails 
(he  lut  houn  uf  their  fouiiilfr,  wbicli  iiuw  first  »ee  tb«  tight 
M.  FaRniei'*  [(ages,  and  from  which  we  gitber  some  parti- 
Thc   rlosinji    iccoe  was  marked    by    incidents  which 
with  Ein<;ular  rividncss  the  oncmlinj;,  lifcIoDj^pa&rion 
tbe  grcAt  Cnisulr,  which  hnd,  beneath  the  crushing  bunlen 
his  public  And  rcligtoui  duties,  nnimntcil  the  dring  man : — 

Od  Dm.  13,  at  G  o'dock  in  tb«  monung,  Father  Joseph  was 
ning  one  of  bis  oinrtoiiurj  addreuee  to  tbe  Calvairiennes  of 
wImid  he  was  aetsed  with  violrat  eiokneaa,  but  hu  insisteil 
ig  his  discourse,  which  lasted  for  sboDt  two  hoars  and 
With  cbacactcriatic  <Mi«rg7  he  spoke  louder  thaa  nsool,  aod 
those  faithest  fiom  tha  grille  whtitber  thof  could  hear  him 
Exliaustud  by  the  effort,  ho  saw  very  few  people  that  day, 
in    tbo  oTcning  ho  sent  for  the   Lady  Superior  and    bor  two 
t*.  and  spnko  st  much  length  to  them  on  his  favourite  tttiV 
th«  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  doliTcranco  of  tbo  Holy  PIw-cn. 
tbo  latt«r  snhjcc-t  bo  said  ho  had  no  epocial  rovolation  or  UAirancti, 
y  an  inward  call  to  do  his  best  to  roloaso  Josns  from  captivity, 
tbis  ahonld  bo  eflcctod,  ho  said,  wo  must  stmd  thoro  twolvu  of  our 
ghten  Htiil  inait  solcct  Uio  strongest  and  the  braTcst.'  * 

Next  day  at  7  o'clock  he  wa»  able  to  say  mass,  nt  which 
Superior  and  nuns  who  aided  her  in  the  spiritual  diretlion 
the  houte  a»«i«te(),  and  b<!  afterwards  galheri-d  round  him 
a  little  Cabinet,'  aa  he  fnmiliarlj  called  them,  and  ii)({uiTe(l 
to  the  state  of  the  souls  entrusted  to  their  cure,  enicring  into 
details  ot  ibcir  temporal  and  spiritual  concerns.  The  day 
llowing  he  was  able  to  say  mass,  and  to  give  audiences 
several  persons.  Indeed  he  was  so  much  better  than  he  Iiad 
en  s)nc«  hit  accident  at  Compiegne,  that  the  Canlinal  play- 
illy  ui^ccd  him  to  attend  with  him  the  comedy,  the  subject  of 
bich,  be  said,  was  very  serious.  '  1  am  going  to  make  my  comedy 
ith  my  breviary,"  was  Jotejih's  replj'  in  lh<'  same  tone ;  ofter 
hicti  be  panoiik  of  a  Vight  repast,  tlurin;[;  which  he  had  read  to 
im,  as  usual,  'The  flisluiy  of  the  Con(|ucst  of  the  Holy  Land 
J  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.'  As  he  was  about  to  leave  the  table 
^BtQousness  and  speech  failed  him.  It  was  cle«r  that  this 
back  would  be  the  last,  and  in  a  few  hours,  during  which 
tkhelteu  was  cnnslantlr  with  him,  he  passi-d  away. 
hj  the  King's  order  the  body  was  buried  before  tbe  high 
the  Capucin  Church  in  ihe  Faubourg  St.  Houore,  hart! 
tomb  ot  ibe  Pere  Auge  de  Joyeuse,  who  had  admitted  him 
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to  llifi  order.     With  ail  the  itnteU 


)!sl  with  whirh  ihe 


ceremiini 

Latin  CtiurrU  performa  the  itbiequiea  of  those  she  hohU  in 
honour,  mass  after  mass  was  sun^  for  the  rpno«e  of  the  deceased 
— monk,  diplomatiil.  stHlPimnn,  all  hut  cardinal  ;  and  the  for 
most  men  in  Church  nnd  Slate  ollcndrd,  with  Kichelica  at  tin 
bead,  to  weep  nnd  prnv  on  thr  tomh  of  his  fri<^n(l.  On 
fourth  dit_v  the  I'clat  renchitl  itc  rlimax.  Nothini;  like  it  hod 
been  seen  for  thiity  veins.  I'relntes,  prinuesse*,  knights  of 
evcrj-  orJer,  ^tntlt-'inen,  maeittiuci-s  ihrooged  the  sacred  build* 
ing.  Muie  iban  600  coaches  were  counted  in  the  proceuioo. 
And  as  many  more  were  unable  tof^et  near  it,  owinf;  to  tbecrowili. 
A  whole  avalanche  oC  [lamphtrts,  religious  and  Mtirical,  which 
appeared  nl  his  douth,  showed  how  large  a  place  he  occupied 
in  the  public  mind. 

A  few  salient  characteristics  gathered  from  iM.  Fngniei'* 
pitge.i,  with  *omt!  admissions  mnde  hv  this  his  latest  apidogii 
— admissions  of  the  greater  value,  because  their  author  seel 
unconscious  of  their  moral  import, — may  help  our  attempt 
estiinato  the  character  of  the  rcmaikablc  man  on  whose  career  we 
have  been  dwelling.  The  Insk  itoneof  noordinarjr  complexity; 
nnd  no  ha«tj  judgment  poKxcd  upon  a  review,  taken  in  frag- 
mentarv  nnd  imperfect  fnihlon,  of  one  side  onlj  of  his  life  will 
do  justice  lo  Father  Josqili,  the  Jiphimnlisi,  the  statesman,  tb 
religious  ctmtroversialist,  the  spiritual  guide.  Of  his  Ir 
scendent  abilities,  of  his  unwearied  powers  of  application,  of  I 
fidelity  to  hU  country's  cause  and  to  the  gre.it  statesman  who 
upheld  it  under  conditions  of  enormous  difficulty,  there  is  but 
one  unanimous  verdict  cast  alike  hy  Iricnd  nnd  foe.  Xor  is  there 
any  tjucslion  that  his  strcnfrth  of  will  was  of  sucb  terrific  for  ~ 
a>  to  recall  and  justify  the  well-worn  lines  of  Horace  : — 

'  8i  fractuB  illahatnr  orbis 
Impsvidtun  fariont  ruinve.' 

Of  course,  Father  Joseph  hnd  the  defect*  of  his  qualities,  nti« 
it  was  only  in  keeping  with  this  rugged  iuHexihitity,  whirh  is 
written  in  every  line  of  Lis  corruRaled  features,  that  we  lenrn  ~ 
was  at  times  fesrfully  impatient,  unable  to  restrain  n  bitten 
a  brutal  word,  intensely  intolerant  of  the  slightest  hesitalic 
when  tidings  of  good  or  evil  fortune  were  brought  him.  burscit 
out  into  excessive  rage  ngnintt  anyone  who  hod  disappointed  or 
thwarted  his  plans.  When  the  news  enme  that  the  French  armv 
under  Rohan  had  recrosted  the  Ticino,  he  wunle^l  to  send  I'aolq^ 
buck  that  very  evening,  with  orders  for  bis  master  under  pail 
of  death  to  enter  the  Milnnait  coiite  qtie  «>6U,  and  lo  effect 
junction  with  the  Allies.     Choleric^  nervous,  impetaous,  rugged 
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— so  far  we  can  r^m)  liim  pininlv,  and  such  n  cbaunrlcr  is  nnt 
inconsiilent  willi  tbe  ex'xneucf  of  many  liigli  aiiJ  admirable 
qnaliiiM. 

It  it  wh«n  we  pass  lo  another  sectioa  of  bis  atraDjjeljf  com- 
posite nature  that  wc  aro  met  bv  many  irreconcilable  contnt- 
4l!<rtion«.      How  rould  one  mnn.  without  the  deepest  conscious 
hjporrisT,  combine  the  rrookcil  duplicity,  the  implncablc  vin- 
dictive n  ess,  tbe  rob) bloodied  hrartle»snes«  of  Fnther  Jnirph  the 
politician,  with  the  cnTiiptun-d  counsels  of  spiritual  perfrction 
tAOgbt   by   Father    Joseph   the  director  of   the  Calvairiennrs? 
Not  only  did  no  man  ever  know  belter  how  to  dissemble,  but 
he  seemed  to  love  dissimulation  in  itself,  and  to  prefer  bidden 
methods    when    cnndoiir    would    have  answered    et^ually    well. 
Dark   and  in«crulnblr,  Kichdieu's  sobriquet  already  quoted — 
Itjl^nto  cavtrmtso — marks  the;  predominant  element  in  a  cha- 
ncter  whose  profound  contempt   fur  mankind  le<l  him    always 
to  suspect  unworthy  motives,  and  to  believe  that  the  highest 
objects  might  be  accomplished  by  the  meanest  agency.  Nor  did 
his  scorn  for  human  nature  eDRender  any  spark  of  compassion 
for  the    erring.      Woo    lo    the    man    who  dared  to    roniravenc 
his    policy,  or    to  the    heretic   who   withstood   him  I      Beneath 
apparent  reronci  lint  ion   with  a  rival,  he  ever  cherished  at  the 
bottom   of  bis  bcnrt  on  untlying  grudge,  which  only  bided  its 
time   to  exact  ample  vengeance,  ami  on  his  way  to    mass  be 
OOultl  ruthlessly  bid  an  officer  slay  every  soul  that  rextsled,  and 
then  calmly  proceed  to  offi-r  the  sucriftoe  of  Omnipotent  Love. 

Bliiideil  by  fanaticism  and  seduced  by  ambition,  Father 
Joseph  implicitly  adopted  that  de.sdiy  maxim,  which  blurs  so 
bdaliy  the  eternal  distinction  bi-tween  right  and  wrong,  that  the 
end  jutlilies  the  means;  ami  his  ideals  once  formed,  whether 
designe*!  lo  promote  the  welfare  of  France  or  of  tbe  Church,  he 
fi>llowed  them  |wrsi*ten[lv>  no  matter  how  tortuous  or  how 
terrible  the  road.  It  is  useless  to  plead  for  such  a  man  the  difG- 
mlty  of  bis  |>osilion.  VVe  can  make  allowance  for  strong 
measores  in  evil  times;  but  wo  are  seasonably  reminded  (and 
wc  thank  Lord  Acton  most  heartily  for  his  empbniic  insistcnco 
on  a  truth  too  often  forgotten  in  historic  judgments)  that 
(reocbery,  injustice,  falsehood  are  the  very  things  which  make 
times  evil,  and  tbeir  odious  detestability  is  dce)>ened  on  lips 
which  can  at  other  times  utter  counsels  of  the  loftiest  sanctity. 
Tbe  man  who,  like  Father  Joseph,  resorts  lo  such  weapons, 
under  whatever  plea,  deserves  and  should  receive  the  righteous 
condemnation  of  his  fellow-men. 
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Art.  I\'.— 1.  Satid/ord  and  MerUm,    By  ThomM  Day.    Tl 

Vol*.     1733-89. 
i,  Eveningt  at  Home.     By  Dr.  John  Aikin  nnd  "Sin.  Bubsols 

Six  Vols.     1792-95. 

3.  'llir.  iiiorg  nf  the  Robina.     By  Mrs.  Trimmer.     Sew  Edttlc 
1785. 

4.  3TW  History  of  tin  FairchtUl  Family.     By  ,\lr«.  Sherwood. 
New  EditioR.     Circa  178S. 

5.  The    ParettU'    Astistani.      By    MarU    Edgewortb.      Ne 
Edition.     1796. 

And  many  other*. 

*  1V"^*^^'  '^'**'  ''"  ^'"'^   ***'   Menschcn  rUlIt  den  Ram 

X^       mit  Geiaiern,  mil  jceheimnisavolleo  KTiftrn,  auch 
rin  lebcnd    Hera   ist  die  ^^mcine    Natur  lu  eng,  und    ti&fert 
Brileuhtng  iiftft  in  dem   Mctftjvhen  amwr   Kindeijahr';  ah  in 
iltr  iVabrh^t,  die  da*  Lehen  khri.'  *     So  »p«rak«  Schiller  by  the 
mouth  of  Max  Piccolomini  in  hi>  *  Wall  en*  to  in,*  and  thry  arc 
words  »r  eternal  wisdom.     The  mind  and  the  memory  in  ttaxi, 
youth  are  susceptible  ns  meltinie  wax  to  ercn  fugitive  tni 
tions,  and  anything  that  lays  firm  hold  of  the  fancy  must  I 
nn  indelible  mark,  and  may  poisiblvthape  an  existence.     W 
avnds  so  many  boys  of  all  claMes  to  sea,  in  spile  of  the  parenlal 
warnings,  and  the  assurance,  generally  amounting  to  conWciion. 
of  the   sorrows   awaiting   the   novice?     The   innate  spirit  of 
adventure   hot    br-cn    nursed    on    cea-lalrs   from    tlie    sagas    of 
marauding   M^a-kings    down    to    the  battles    of   the    Nile    and 
Trafalgar:  the    boy   hat  cherished    his  fancy  on  C4>o|M^r    an^l 
Michael  Scott  and  .Marryat ;  he  revels  in  the  dashiug  deeds  ^| 
the  buccaneers,  and  hai  even  a  shamefaced  admiration  fur  such 
chivalrous  pirates  as  the  Ked  Rover  or  Adderfang  ;  he  looks  at 
all  in  rout  colour  and  little  in   shadow.     He  will  see  n  world 
of  strange  countries,  and  make   acquaintance  with  marvclloB^H 
customs;  even  the  thrilling  narratives  nf  terrible  catastroptu^f 
are  rather  incentives  than  deterrtrnts,  for  he  is  pretty  sure  to  im 
saved  in  the  boats,  and  may  be  cast  up  to  play  the  Crusoe  on 

*  The  wonb  ara  tlini  rcjidiBrad  bj  Cotorl^ : 

'  'Ti*  not  nieralj 
Till?  human  lHitnK:*»  pHiIh  (hut  i-triplM  spnM 
WHIi  lir«  ntiit  iiuya([ral  i<ri^li>iiiiiiauiM; 
Siiu'ii  iil[("«iiv  fur  1I}U  >tik'ki<ii  hmrl  of  Ijyva 
Thin  viaiUi  uiitutv  atiJ  lliin  wmmijii  binIiI 
I>  nil  loo  narrow ;  um.  a  dceprr  Import 
Luiln  in  Ike  {rgendtcid  my  youll^al  IMOn, 
Tlum  Iifi  upon  Oial  IruM  We  Wm  to  ttara.' 

(■  Wallcnatciu.'  Part  IL  Thn  riunkinitnl, 
At<  IIL  v.  3.) 
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■ome  encliantnl  UUnd.  It  docs  not  occur  to  hitn  thnt  Defoe 
and  hi*  imital'irt  take  care  to  stipplj  th«ir  CMtawav*  with  th« 
store*  of  It  wirll-r<)uni]  «hip  ;  nnd  tlint  for  one  man  who  hits  bMrn 
sulcbed  from  di^atl)  bj  a  mirnclc,  many  seon*  bav«r  gone  stnttgfal 
to  the  boilom  or  survived  lur  linfiering  (urtures.  iSual  lb«  present 
tnom^mt  more  ■ttioKeDt  tegislaiion  is  contemplated  for  the  lup- 
preMloD  of  the  cheap  sensulional  lileraiure  which  is  supposed 
to  ooctip^  the  police  courts  and  fill  the  prisons.  The  most 
Mpcrienced  judfjei  and  mn<;istr3les  hnvc  expressed  their 
Convictions  that  m^ny  a  Jack  .Sheppinl  in  emhrjn  might  hare 
betaken  himself  to  an  hi>ne*t  traitt;  and  grown  up  a  valuable 
metnber  of  societv,  had  he  not  been  demoralized  bv  the  desire 
10  emalate  the  deeds  of  tlie  heroes  of  the  Newgate  Calendar. 

These,  no  doubt,  are  extreme    iHuttratioai.     Our   girU   do 

not  go  to  sea,  nor  are  the  bor*  of  the  upper   orders    seduced 

into  bloodshed  and  bui^larj-.     But,  looking  at  the  matter  in  its 

lighter  aspects,  the  same  principle  still  holds  good.     The  mind 

is  funned   by  its   intellectual  food,  and    the   chief  element  of 

raocess    in    instruction  consists  in   making  education  at    once 

eojoTable  am)  I>ene(icial.    Kecreation  is  not  only  to  be  sought  in 

daiidngor  out -of-dour  games,  esLelleut  and  even  indispensable  as 

tbey  are  in  their  place ;  it  ou^ht  to  be  made  an  essential  part 

of  study.     The  lively  imagination,  never  more  re«listicallj'  and 

dnmaticslly  itctivc  than  in  the  nursery  or  schooltonm,  should 

beitimulaied  am)  guided.      Read  the  life  of  any  distinguished 

nan  or  woman,  and  we  shall  see  that  in  the  choice  of  books 

Irosi   earliest    childhood    they    showed    decided    predilections. 

OoiBirortMU  readers  they  may  have   been   where  books   were 

xwce,  bat  at  least  they  knew  exactly  what  pleated  them  ;  and 

ve  almost  invariably  find  that  their  future  career,  when  they 

■Re  Tree  to  shape  it,  was  the  rcllection  of  those  pronounced 

tstlj  tastes.     John  Sluart  .Mill  and  Mncnulay  were  prodigies 

•f  infantile  precocity  in  studies  philosophical    and   historical. 

The  oae  and  the  other,  with  their  comprehensive  grasp,  were 

ban  to  Ik  omniscient  and  tolerably  accur.ite.     Kioglake,  who 

deTMcd  the  best  part  of  a  long  life  to  the  monunieata!  story  of 

*  vsr^eptsude, —  a  siory  which  bad  become  ancient  history,  long 

n*  he  finished  ii, — was  nursed   upon    Homer  in  his  mother's 

^Hoir,  and   devoured    all    books    on    military    subjects.      So 

IHrid  Copperficid,  the  future  novelist,  found  a  treasure  in  'the 

UtMed    little    room '    at    the    Kookery,    where    he    forgot    bis 

tnnbles  when  immersed  in  Fielding  and  Smollett,  in  Cervantes, 

Le  Sage,  and   Deloe.      We  venture  to  say  thai    many    of  his 

•InOer  seniors  would  have  found  parts  of  those  classical  master- 

pKcas exceedingly  stiff  reading.     To  the  bright  young  enthusiast 

they 
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they  were  touched  everywhere  by  ibe  enchtntcr'i  wand  j  and 
the  world  of  fancy  into  which  ihey  Iransporlnl  him,  be  wftx 
lire  and  move  and  have  his  bcin^. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  ihc  day  to  eonf^fttalate  our  children 
on  their  singular  good  fortune  in  having  been  born  some 
sixty  years  later  than  their  grandparents.  If  comparative 
luxury  with  fiir  greater  indulgence!*  be  an  unmixed  good,  there 
is  no  denying  the  prupoiition.  Whether  they  are  better  or 
even  hapjiier,  are  f|u»tions  less  easily  answered.  The  old- 
fashioned  discipline  was  one  of  Spartan  severity — for  obvious 
niaBons.  Children  were  treated  neither  belter  nnr  worse  than 
their  fathers  and  mothers  before  them.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  gUncc  at  the  contrasts  between  those  ascetic  times  and 
present,  Social  and  dom<^slic  England  had  changed  but  littl 
since  thi^  Kevulminn,  Communication,  no  doubt,  had  greatly 
improved,  hut  it  was  still  shiw,  costly,  and  precarious.  Isola- 
lion,  even  in  considerable  towns,  was  the  prevailing  rule,  and  the 
remoter  countiy  districts  were  shrouded  in  benighted  darkness. 
The  Metropolis  was  a  city  ttti  </eneyi»,  and  the  Londoner  was 
regarded  with  awe  by  the  rnstic*  as  a  foreigner  of  strange  er' 
periences.  There  were  no  milways  to  instigate  a  craving  ft 
jterpetual  movement.  The  Khorlest  journey  was  a  matter 
serious  thought  and  not  tu  hr  undertaken  lighlly.  For  days  on 
the  great  toadu  the  intending  traveller  might  have  to  wail  for 
the  chance  of  a  seat  on  the  siage-coach,  or  the  opportunity  of  a 
return  post-chaise.  The  sovereign  of  those  days  wouh)  hare 
thought  it  an  Arabian  Nights' dream,  had  he  been  told  that  one 
of  his  prnztmaie  successors  would  spend  good  part  of  the  year 
at  a  eaxlle  In  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Old  Farmer  George 
lived  in  peaceful  control  brluren  thi.-  slopes  of  Windsor  and  the 
beach  at  Wcymoulh,  as  the  gayer  Regent  divided  his  time 
between  Carlton  House  and  Brighton  Pavilion.  George  111. 
was  an  aflectiooale  and  Indeed  a  doting  father,  but  in  Madam' 
d'Arblay's  Memoirs  wo  bear  much  of  the  ceremonial  rcvcrrn 
with  which  he  was  treated  by  bis  daughters  in  the  qui 
domestic  circle. 

That  pntriarelial  fishion  of  government  prevailed  everj 
where,  and  the  distance  between  old  and  young  was  revereniisll 
oba«n'ed.  We  douhl  not  that  wives  could  twist  husbands 
round  their  fingers,  or  that  a  winning  daughter,  when  she  came 
to  yean  of  discielion,  knew  very  well  how  to  get  her  own  way. 
We  know  that  sons  would  break  loose  from  paternal  control, 
and  burden  (he  family  properties  by  dealing  in  rcrcrsions  and 
pos(f>bits — none  the  less  that  they  had  been  severely  bitted 
and    curbed.     Hut    as    children    tbey    were    (rained     tu     show 

something 
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SOmelhiD^    like    Oriental    dererenco    lo    tbeir    parenU ;    ttier 
acquiesced  contentedly  as  matters  of  course  in  tbe  homeljr  fare 
and  tbe  rigorous  discipline.      In  the  stricter  housebolda    thej^ 
Mood  up  in  the  parental  presmcc  till   thry   had  formal   per- 
miMion  to  lie  tented.     They  piinctilionsly  addressed  the  house- 
father  as    Sir,  and  tlieir    miiihcr  as    Madam.      There  was  no 
lack  of  lore,  but  certainly  there  was  no  coddling.     Venerable 
ladies    wbi>  have   in   some   way    made  tbeir   mark,  have   bi-cti 
falling  into  tbe  fashion  of  writinj;    autobioj^rapbies.     Perbaiu 
oa  the  principle  of /orsan  et  btec  otim,  &c.,  they  all  linger  fondly 
on    tbeir  childhood   and    {rirlhond,  giving    many  curious    and 
wdgestire  details.     Their  wardrobes,  at  the  bcil,  were  wonder- 
fully limited.     A  single  frock   for  great  occasions  sufficed  for 
their  simple  want*.     They  wore  irotlon  stuffs  in   the  <leptb  of 
winter,    and    were    induljied  with   little  in  tbe    way   of   warm 
undercloching.     They  dressed  in  fireless  garrets,  and  dispensMl 
with  Hashing  if  they  could  not  break  the  frozen  water  in  the 
pitdiers.     We  have  B[>oken  of  the  single  gala  dress,  and  with 
re^d  to  that  there  is  a  story  told  by  Miss  Sinclair   in  her 
'  Holiday  House,'  which  shows  how  Utile  ntlention  was  paid  to 
JBTcniir  coquetry.     A  perverse  child,  engaged  to  an  afternoon 
(Nity,  slips  into  a  stream,  soaking  that  only  dress.     Her  hopes 
ol  pleasure  were  high,  so  the  disuppainlment  was  severe.     But, 
lillle  as  she  deserved  it,  she  escapes  rotributire  justice,  and  > 
goad  genius  cocnet  to  the  rescue  in  a  managing  woman  who 
Mm  and  irons  tbe  drenched  garment.     Our  contemporary  story- 
tillers  are  sensationnl  enough,  but  no  one  of  them  would  hazard 
M  episode  so  extravagant.     It  is  unimaginable  that  any  tinv 
vomsn    of  the   day    would    submit    herself   in    such    attire  to 
^tpusging  criticism.     I^Inrtified  vanity  would  turn  the  gaiety 
la  gall,  and    sorrow    in    solitude  would  be  a  thousand    times 
frrferable. 

A  century  ago,  or  even  much  later,  tho  young  folks  had  to 
t)ke  their  chance  of  fair  health  ;  and  parents  from  sheer  force 
oIcDttom  acquiesced  in  the  survival  of  (he  strongest.  In  many 
c*ie»  they  could  hardly  help  themselves.  The  nearest  doctor 
■Iky  have  lived  many  miles  from  the  sequestered  Hall  or 
lunely  Rectory.  He  was  seldom  sent  for,  except  in  extreme 
nie/grncy,  and  probably  bis  education  was  incomplete  and  bis 
lu>wlcdgr  elementary.  As  the  village  farrier  prescribed  for  tbe 
borsea  and  cattle,  so  the  children  were  dosed  by  rule  of  thuml> 
frum  the  shelves  of  tbe  store-room.  There  was  no  coming  to 
I.ondon  for  consultation  with  specinlisls,  when  the  ailing  heir 
or  a  favourite  daughter  showcl  symptoms  of  a  serious  internal 
ailmenl.     Tbetc  was  no  wintering  in  soaihcrn  rlimntet.     The 
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invkltd  eithfr  putlc<l  tlircmgli  sumelioiv,  or  dU-il  and  was  deeply 
lamented.  IndMHl,  new  and  deadly  ditea^cs  s«ein  vitkcr  to  hare 
been  dcvnlnprd  l>y  uafamiliar  tuiory  or  invented  by  the  ingenuity 
of  mrdicol  tcieace.  Our  j^randfAtbcrs  bid  never  be%rd  of 
diplitlicria,  and  they  called  s  cold  a  cold.  Bacilli,  bacteria, 
and  miciobea  had  not  been  imagined.  As  for  the  colds  ai>d 
chills,  tbey  must  bare  bcL-n  comtnon  enough.  When  Tom 
Brown,  the  only  son  o(  an  alltucnt  Burkshtie  tqatrc,  went  from 
London  to  Hugby,  lie  was  roused  at  Islington  at  2  o'clock  in 
tbe  morning  to  taku  his  seat  on  the  roof  of  the  c«>acb.  It  was  a 
bitter  fiost,  but,  wilb  bis  feel  danijlin^  above  tbe  straw,  bis  sols 
wraji  was  a  tigblly- buttoned  Pelersham  grcac-coat  Xowadayc 
oar  jKtied  darlings  travel  to  Kugby  and  Eton  in  cushioned 
liisl-class  cairiogeB,  with  foot-irarmcrs  and  railway  rugs. 

Probably  the  young  people  of  tbe  olden  time  owed  thd 
immunity  iVom  serious  illness  to  the  rough  but  wholesome  far 
which  hardened  robust  constitutions.  The  schoolboys,  when 
they  clubbol  their  pocket  money  for  stealthy  feasts  in  the  bed- 
rooms, were  by  no  means  s}bariiea.  Very  simple  delicacies 
COOtented  them.  When  Charlotte  Bronte  went  to  the  school  al 
Cowan's  Bridge,  which  she  has  immortaliteil  as  Loirood  in 
'Jane  Eyre,*  only  14/.  was  paid  for  her  board  and  iodging. 
Tbe  school  was  exclusively  for  the  daughters  of  clergymen  ;  bat 
save  for  some  scraps  ol  meat  at  dinner,  the  girls,  liike  the  early 
ICdinburgb  lerieuers,  were  nourished  ap»n  oatowal.  It  may  be 
saiti  that  that  institution  was  cheap  and  charitable,  but  the 
Keminiioeuces  of  Miss  MacDonuell,  the  daughter  of  the  high- 
born chief  of  Glengarry,  refer  to  much  tbe  same  perioi].  In  the 
rude  but  hospitable  Highland  halls  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Oicb. 
there  was  a  profusion  of  venison  and  salmon,  of  muir  fowl  and 
wild  fowl ;  yet,  apparently  on  principle,  the  girls  were  fed,  like 
the  prmionnainf  of  t'jjwan's  Ilridge,  on  pori  idge  and  oat*cake, 
and  were  compelled  to  swallow  their  unsavoury  rations,  whether 
they  liked  it  ur  no.  When  tbey  were  taken  to  spend  the  winter 
at  Perth,  what  tliey  chieHy  looked  furwani  to  was  indulgence 
in  loaf  bread.  As  to  dress,  tbe  children  of  the  proadest  of 
chieftains  wore  gowns  of  dark  cotton  and  sandals  of  half-dressed 
deerskin.  Aliss  .MacDonncll  adds,  however,  that  ibey  seldom 
caught  cold  and  never  expected  to  do  so.  Now,  somehow,  (he 
children  are  alw.nys  catching  eold.  and  are  beios  jierpctaally 
ordered  to  some  healtli  resort  for  change  of  air.  Now  they  are 
introduced  to  society  almost  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  talk,  and 
are  taught  to  look  forward  to  rounds  of  disripMioD  at  the  high 
festivals  of  Christmas  and  Kaster-lide.  Now,  while  as  yet  in 
nursery  or  school-room,  they  are  initiated  in  all  the  coquetries 
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of  fnntatac  cotiume.  'I'lii*^'  go  In  fnncj  dnnm  in  thn  >i1ks  and 
brocade*  of  Voneltaii  ilaines  iir  Orir^ntat  «u)lAni».  They  lastlc 
in  atAtely  procession  up  the  aisle*  of  fubionable  chun:kes  na 
Jovenite  briilesmaicls ;  and  eren  UDfortunate  smalt  bo^t,  who 
would  bt  far  happier  if  thcjr  were  bird-nestiDg  or  playiajr 
football,  masqiittradc  in  Inre  and  satin  ai  mediiErat  pages. 

Of    coartc     the    d»<:ior    follows    in    the    (rain    of  the   oon- 

fcctioncr    awl    omk ;    anil   if   mniicinc    cannot    tide   orer  the 

troublr,  the  services  of  undi^rtaker  and  »Kxlon  niutt  be  called 

in.     Thirtj  years  ago,  in  the  regime  of  the  8«0(>nd  Kuipin;,  our 

nrcastic    caricalurists    were    fond    of   taking   for   subjects    the 

dverdrested  small  men  and  women  in  the  Champs  Elysees  and 

(be  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.      Now  their  counterparts  may  be 

seen  everi'  dar  in  the  l^ondon  parks  and  on  the  promenades  of 

Brighton  or  Boarnftnouih,      As  for  the  Americans,  where  the 

aristocracy  is  an  arislcKTat-y  of  wealth,  they  have  gouft  ahead  of 

the  old  country,  as  might  haru  lie4^n  expi'cted.     Swedatrats, 

and    especially    candy,    prematurely    sow     the    seeds    of    iht? 

indigestion  which   is   subseanently  develu|>ed  among  business 

men    by    hurried    meals    and    heavy    bar-drinking.      And    the 

blooming  maidens  who  an*  to  come  husband -bunting  to  ICurope, 

with  Saratoga  trunks  (illod  with  the  triumphs  of  milliner  ami 

mutaa  -  maker,    havr    carte    htatiche    with    the    transatlantic 

Worths  while  still  in  th«  school-niom.     Mrs.  Boccher  Stove's 

'Poganoo  I*eopl«,*  eminently  realistic  as  it  was  acknowledged 

to  K  at  the  lime,  is  now  but  a  memory  nf  tlie  vanisbcil  past. 

Xner  again,  even  in  the  woodland  solitudes  of  Massachusetts, 

«)1I  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  minister,  living  in  the  most 

KJeci  rural  society,  he  encouraged  in  such  unsophisticated  tastes 

ud  reared  with  such  uncompromising  simplicity. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  influences  of  ever-increasing  wealth 
wd  of  a  more  rrfinc<iand  faittdious  civilisation  am  irresistible  ; 
Irat  that  the  growth  of  luxury  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
yM  more  rapid  progress  of  intellectual    a<:tivity.      The    body 
■uy  have  suffered,  but  the  mind    must   gain.      We  know  not 
how  that  may  be,  hut  we  doubt  whether  the  marvellous  multi- 
|iliGalioa  of   books   for  the  young  has   increased    the  sum  of 
ynrenile  enjoyment.     There  is  nothing  like  habitual  privation 
forgiving  a  zest  to  unfamiliar  pleasure;  nor  can   anything  be 
man  delightful   to  a  bright  and    imaginatiTO  child   than  the 
surprise    of  some    strange  and  novel  sensation.      When  Tom 
Brown  took  thai  cold  night  drive  to  Kugby,  he  consoled  himself 
for  his  stifTcrings  hy  the  thought  that  he  was  enduring  with  the 
•oursge  of  a  liriton.     None  the  less  did  he  enjoy  the  change 
from  patgatory  to  paradise,  when  ushered  into  the  ousy  inn- 
parlour. 
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patlour,  with  its  blaiin^  fire  anil  it>  well-spread  breakfast  table. 
So,  too,  when  books  were  few  snil  far  between,  ibe  advent  of 
a  new  and  good  one  marked  an  em  in  the  receptive  jovenilc 
memory.  It  it  dilTiciilt  to  xKs\ir.«  the  intelleelual  <)rstituti(in 
towards  thfi  end  of  Inst  century.  Thi^re  were  n  fow  Hhrnrirs  i^^ 
great  bouses,  where  some  scholarly  and  wealthy  landowner  ha|^| 
indulged  hi*  cultivated  tastes.  Like  a  Duke  of  Itosbur^h^' 
or  a  Lord  Spencer,  he  had  been  more  or  less  of  a  bibliomaniac^ 
and  had  engafjed  the  services  of  such  agents  as  SnufTy  Davj, 
with  the  scent  of  a  sicuibhnund  and  the  snapof  a  bulldog.  l\\» 
successors  Inmenled  thn  vain  extravagance,  and  nddr<l  nothing 
to  tbr  useless  collection.  Vnr  the  must  part,  in  the  homes  of 
tlic  rural  gentry  and  of  the  middle  classes,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  there  were  u  score  of  two  of  dusty  volumes  on  the 
shelves.  Probably  they  were  either  theological  treatises  and 
books  of  sermons,  or  standard  aulhorities  on  veoetie  and 
domestic  matters.  The  elders  of  the  household  seldom  dis- 
turbed them.  They  had  forgotten  everything  they  might  hare 
picked  up  at  school  as  to  matters  which  did  not  immediately 
concern  them.  They  wi-rtt  engrossed  in  every-day  cares  a&d 
ncctipations.  The  talk  at  table  was  of  markets,  bullocks,  and 
wheat ;  of  depression  in  trade  and  tbe  insubordination  of  the 
working  hands,  who  were  fighting  on  a  starvation  wage  against 
tho  introduction  of  machinery. 

In    those   days  an   intelligent   and   imaginative  child   found 
neither  sympathy  nor  suitable  intellcctoai  food.     Snubbed   bj^^ 
his  parents  when  he  ask<»l  fouliih  questions,  terrorized  by  scboof^f 
masters    and    U^achers    who    held    him    hard    and    fast    to    th^' 
elementary  routine,  he  was  thrown   back  npon  himself  and   his 
own  mourcea.      It  was  .-is  a  fountain  gushing  in  the  desert  when 
be    chanced    upon  anything    he    really   enjuved.       The    Bible 
with  the  Apocrypha — an   unfailing  resource — was  to   be  fuuml 
in  every  house.      He  delighted  in  the  thrilling  narratives  of  ibe 
Old    Testament;  in  the  pirtures  of  the   hospitable  Patriarchs 
welcoming  angels  to  their  tents;  in  the  hard  fighting  between 
Israel  and  the  surrounding  nations;  in  the  heroic  and  Homeric 
exploits   of  the   Samsons   and   -lephthahs;  in   the   hairbreadth 
e«:a]»^s  of  the  poct-wantor,  wlio,ai  an  outlaw  before  he  rame  to 
the  kingdom,  anticipated  in  treeless  Palestine  the  feats  of  Kohtn 
Hood  and  Hob  Woj,     Next  to  the  Bible  in  many  houschold^^ 
and  notably  among  the  Nonconformists,  was  Bunyan,  or  Poi^^^H 
*  Book  of  Martyrs.*     The  sufferings  of  the  sturdy  witnesses  fc^^ 
the  truth  had  a  repulsive  fascination  for  him,  and  he  shuddered 
delightfully  at  the  abominations  of  cruelty  when   the  martyrs 
tied  to  the  stake  were  frixxling  over  slow  fires.      His  fancy  wax 
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Kindled  bv  tlioie  fUtncs  of  SmilhGeld,  and  tiis  iinagioalion  was 

r'ckened  b^  ttic  biblical  romance.  But  beyond  tbew,  and  in 
vaj^  of  congenud  secular  literature,  there  wat  aeldoin  anr- 
(liiDfr  within  his  T«ach.  Tbcrc  were  tttny  volutncs  of  the  old 
("In^liih  ballads;  there  were  somn  twnprnn^  chftp-books, 
cuolainin^  in  bluck  Irltcr  lh('  veritable  biidiry  nf  'The  Babca 
iaihe  \V(hm1'  and  'Old  .Miither  (ioow.'  And,  birxidcs  these, 
ptrhapi  the  onlv  romaiic»  in  very  excepliond  circulation  were 

I  the  'Arabian   Ni)|;hu'  and  'Robinson  Crusoe.'      Aa  fur  (he 
'Arabian  Xi^bt*,'  ib«  first  translation  from  (be  Frvnch  made 
ill  appearance  in  England  in  the  time  of  the  Smarts.     Qut  we 
mty  conceive  that  seniors  of  an  illiterate  and  prosaic  f;en«ra- 
tlan  rcgnrdrd  these  nbtuiil  rxlr.-tvag^nnces  with  supremo  contempt 
ud  indiffcirnce,    seldom    squandering    their    moner    on    such 
nackbinincd  follv  :  so  that  the  *  Ni)thts  '  were  practically  non- 
aiitent  ;    and    as    for    the    ante    of   'Robinson    Crusoe,'    the 
ingenious    autlior   had   overreached  himself.     The   inea  into 
■bote  bands  it  came,  accepted  it  as  a  veritable  fraj^ment  nf 
hiopapbj,  like  (he  Memoirs  of  Captain  Carloton  or  the  Life  of 
Colonel  Jack,  and  they  dismissed  the  eipcriencca  of  the  tbip- 
WrFckrd  mariner  as  tnvinl,  prolix,  nml  irrelevant. 
But  the  renaissance  of  Knglish  letters  in  the  golden  age  of 
^  Qoeen  Anne  was  ti>  be  succeeded  by  a  new  birth  tn  juvenile 
■  lilerature.     The  interval   between  the  periods  was  prolonged, 
^MW  the  new  idea*  as  to  education  bad  been  ripening  slowlj. 
V^The  poeiii,  the  essayists,  the  pamphleteers,  and  the  historians, 
~*a  emulous  pursuit  of  fame  and  fortune,  bad  been  writinc  for 
.{Knnle  of  mature   intelligence.     They   were   ambitious  of  the 
Jiraise  of  the  critics,  or  they  desired   to  win  place  and  favour 
'ram  the    Ministers  who    goi'crned  the  Stale.      VVe  remember 
now  Johnson  sneere<l  at  Goldsmith  for  condescending  to  trivial 
-^Ik  in  bis  fables;  but  Oohlsmith,  with  his  boyish  playfulness 
of  fancy  and  his  wise  divre^'anl  of  dignity,  was  anticipating  n 
*cfci)o]  of  writers  who  were  to  take  the  nuisi-ry  and  ichuolroouis 
%7itonn.     Formal  they  were,  although  they  siiKnicd  to  amuse, 
vut  Aikin  and  Barbauld,  Trimmer  and  Sberwoud,  will  still  be 
lioiueliold  words,  when  many  a  temporary  celebrity  will  be  for- 
CMteo  who  had  a  noblic  funeral  in  Westminster  ur  St.  Paur*. 

The  vitality  or  immortality  of  a  linok  is  a  Inir  though  rough 
lot  of  the  talent  nf  the  author.  It  is  always  iliflicult  to  draw 
tfie  line  between  genius  and  talent;  but  we  may  sav  that  the 
Alocalional  writers  of  the  last  <)uarier  of  the  List  century  were 
nofe  than  talented.  1\>  the  deliberate  roiiipi>*itiun  of  unpre. 
tending  works  (bey  brought  a  rare  coinbiuation  of  qualities; 
aad  if  the  dead  care  for  posthumous  fame,  ibey  must  have  been 
Vol.  183.— Ao.  368.  2  D  rewarded 
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rewnrildil  kevond  ibt'tr  utmott  (rz|>F(;lAtinni,  for  th<r  Imoki  thti 
were  pupular  a  hundred  yean  a^it  me  being  rt>[irinteil  anil  aw 
•elltng  largely.  Geoiua  apart,  ibn  secret*  of  tbeir  uccm 
appear  to  be  these.  Tbey  had  gathered  considerable  iloiM  o( 
various  infoTination :  they  cbaaced  to  hare  a  happy  knack  of 
communicating  it  plcnssntly  ;  they  were  gravely  impicMcd  will) 
n  wnte  of  their  rcBpnntibility ;  and  tliry  held  up  idrali  In 
grneroua  imitnlinn.  ThWr  willing*  htitr,  stood  the  crjlicaL  Mt 
of  time,  of  th<-  dovelopmrnti  in  thought  and  the  Tcvolntios  t» 
manner*.  We  often  imile  nnd  we  *umetime*  Uiugb,  but  tbc 
Inugh  is  syuipatheiic  and  kindly,  nor  i>  it  only  for  old  antoof 
tiona'  sake  that  we  are  fasciuated  by  '  The  Story  of  the  Rabim' 
Itnd  the  inimitable  '  Evenings  at  Home.' 

These  writer*  had  no  ordinary  gifts,  but  they  also  haJ  H 
ordinary  opportunity.     Thry  broke  ground  in  frc«b  and  uf 
trodden   fields,   and    let    ibc    light    into    dnrk    chamber*  rf 
ignorance.     Facts  tbnt  are  now  familiar  to  the;  childrt^n  inilV 
village  *rhnols  were  then  ilnrtling  revcliktions,  and  a  full  hlF 
of  ibe  habitable  globe  was  still  enveloped  in  doubt  or  nyaiajt 
In  the  best    maps    the    interior  of  Africa  was  covered  by  «• 
'Unexplored  '  in  capital  letter*.     A*iB,  and  notably  iba  Indin, 
were  popularly  associated  with  fabulous  riches.      All  Nortlicfa 
America  (o  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  abandoned  to  tbt 
red  man  and  the  buffalo  ;  and  in  the  Southern  hrmiaphrn*  it* 
adventurer*  had  pcnctmtnl  beyond  the  fringe  of  Spanish  idI 
Portuguese  settlements.     Communicotions  by  onminerce  mre 
chiefly    between    civilized     countries    nnd    their   ooloniei,  lod 
acientific  inventiim  was  in  it*  infancy.     The  few  well'iafonMl 
people  who  undertook  to  instnict  the  ignorant,  were  u  JM  Kb 
children    groping    in    the    twilight.     The    strange    kDOwMgr 
which  had  stimulated  and  gratified  their  curiosity,  had  madrv 
strong  an  impression   on   themselves  that  they  could    vividl; 
impress  it  upon  others.     Had  tbey  not  been  scrupulous,  tbej 
might  have  abused  the  credulity  of  tlteir  reader*  to  any  exttfl, 
and  with    no  very  great  stretch  of  conscience  they  might  hat 
made  their  trAveilers'  tales  infinitely  more  sensational.     Ai)> 
WAS,  they  were  content  to  slick  to  the  truth,  and  tbey  migbl 
well   be  salisfit-d    with   the  cITects    they  produced,     Tlie  bo^ 
and  girls  of  England  were  transported  to  real  scenes,  as  wM- 
derful  to  them  aji  the  jewelled  p&larc  of  Aladdin  or  lh«  trcamir 
cavern  of  the  Forty  Thieves.     They  e-xpcricncrd  the  extrenws*' 
heat  and  cold,  with  the  fur-clad  natives  of  (trrenland  and  ^ 
naked   savngrs  iif  the  Southern    IW'ific.     Th«y   drove  ov  As 
reindeer  stntges  with  the  skin>clad  Laplanders;  ihey  sksls^A 
market  with  dairy  produce  on  the  Dutch  canals;  tbey 
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th«deierU  on  iUf  bumps  of  spice-Itu]«u  cam^l*;  Hiej  wrnt  inlo 
tmao  on  (he  backs  of  castl^  el«pbauts;  and  tbt^v  bnnqucflpd 
with  Abvssiniao  Bnico  on  steaks  cut  (torn  livinn;  cnltle. 
Simplj'  CTctlaloos  the}-  wtn,  jet  thcao  astofinding  truths  mj^ht 
«dl  baT«  sisggerrtd  Ibtir  unsophi  stirs  ted  rrason.  But  their 
iuih  ID  ihfir  tntichers  wu  o(>nfirnml  by  rntrrlainin^  cnlighten- 

PBCDt  AS  to  facts  cnminir    under    th(!ir   dnily   observation,  and 
vhicb    tber    could    easily    verify.      The    lesson*    which    went 
dHDmunicaled    in    atlniciive    form,    increase)    their   plrnttirrs, 
»dndoped  their  latent  tastes,  and  gave  a  new  and    delightful 
9m  to  their  lives. 
Tbey  were  enlightened  by  a  cluster  of  genial  luminaries. 
Day  and  Dr.  Aikin,  Mrs.  Barbsuld,  Mrs.  8hcnrood,  and  Mrs. 
Tnaiiner    betook    themselves    to    book-writing    almost    simal- 
lannasly.     Tlw  didactir  story-tellers  werr  the  best  of  friends, 
3u>d  seldom  missed  n  chance  of  commending  each  other,  though 
'—^  «loabtlcss  they  were  animated  by  a  geiieroui  Hvalrj'.      Karncst 
■  friends  of  the  young,  tbey  were  inspired  by  no  ignoble  ambition 
P^'nod  accepted  their  mission  with  heart  and  soul.     Comparing 
Vliem  with  their  successors  of  the  present  day,  we  remark  tfae 
latisb  expenditure  of  excellent  materials.     The  stories  which 
mtt  merely  inlrixluccd    episndicnlly   might    be   expanded    into 
scores  of  our  Christmas  noveletirs  ;  and  thry  bad  read,  mused, 
«ad  committed  to  memory  as  few  of  tlie  caterers  for  youth  have 
«1mi«  in  the  present  day. 

Day's  'Sandfonl  and  Merton '  deserved  to  be  an  epoch* 
Snaking  bcMik.  The  ingenious  author  was  an  enthusiast,— a 
«>ack-hTained  enihusiiist,  many  people  might  call  him.  If  he 
«liil  not  kennel,  like  Diogenes,  in  a  tab.  he  sternly  declined  lo 
wacri5ce  to  the  Graces,  and  refused  even  to  comb  his  hair.  He 
insisted  on  his  wife  dispensing  with  servants  and  denied  her 
ifae  indulgence  of  music.  In  the  book  he  wrote  for  tbo  dcleo- 
Vation  of  the  young,  he  carried   the  principles  of  his  master 

I'  SloDOTMO  to  an  extreme.  Vet  the  doctrines  of  the  speculative 
idtalist  of  the  Ftr-ni-h  Krvolution  could  not  well  be  acclimniixed 
in  practical  Kngland,  which,  on  the  whole,  bad  been  fairly  well 
gufvrned.  Day  took  up  his  parable  against  the  corniplion 
^^eiwted  by  civilization,  commerce,  and  the  increase  of  riches, 
as  be  indirectly  advocated  that  return  to  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  the  nntutored  savage  which  the  strong,  mind  ml  Johnson 
satirically  reprobated.  Vet,  at  the  same  lime,  he  appealed  to 
the  genercKis  instincts  of  boyhood,  by  indicatini;  the  ideal  of  a 
isanlv  training  in  lheexerris<!  of  the  iiohle  virtues  of  courage, 
»If-reliance,  and  liberality.  Ide.tHst  at  he  was,  it  is  neverthe- 
l«9s  ooieworthy  that  be  addressed  himself  to  selfish  and  personal 
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motives,  iit  nppusiiion  to  all  llit^  teaching  of  cxpen«DM  anil 
rerelxtluii.  Scott,  in  <lcren<ling  the  loeUnckolj^  dino&meati  of 
Bome  o[  bit  novels,  declares  that  no  worse  lesson  can  be  taagbl 
to  the  vnuBg  ihnn  that  virtue  invariably  brings  its  reward  in 
ttiia  world.  Hay,  on  the  contrary,  ni  if  be  were  bribing  TommT 
and  Harry  with  the  cakos  hn  wnulil  have  them  rontemn,  hisIm 
each  kindly  action  hrinj;  it*  imnu-iliate  rt-compentc.  Bui  Dt? 
was  cneiilialiy  an  unprnetical  <Iri-aincr,  whereas  Scotl  wu  s 
man  of  the  world  and  a  shrewd  student  of  buiiiaaity. 

Harry,  who  by  the  way  could  not  read,  although  the  son  o{  i 
substantial  farmer,  until  taught  by  the  ^nod  Rector,  is  a  modrl 
boy.  Like  joiing  (Jtlbcrt  in  nomas' '  Alemoirei  d"on  Mcdecin,* 
he  is  the  soil  in  which  philosophers  luch  at  Rousseau  lore  <" 
sow.  We  never  eats  iinle>s  he  is  hungry,  nor  drinks  untett  \\'! 
it  dry.  In  winter  time,  althouj^h  we  should  have  fanried  tb«tt 
waa  no  lack  of  plain  fare  at  the  farm,  be  goes  supperless  to  bei 
that  he  may  feed  the  starving  hirdt.  As  for  himself,  be  wooU 
dine  with  satiifaclion  on  a  dry  crust,  *  though  you  placed 
■weelmeais  and  I'ruil  and  every  nicety  in  his  way,'  Inriud  te 
the  luxurious  tabic  of  the  wealthy  Mr.  Merton,  he  is  neitkf 
awed  liy  the  stale  and  plale,  nor  silenced  in  the  presence  of  tiii 
icniors  and  superiors.  Addn.--tscd  good-naturedly  by  the  bofit 
the  pc.\snnt  boy  straightway  goes  oiT  at  full  cock,  and  it  is  • 
veritable  case  of  '  babes  and  sucklings.'  He  protests  that'll  ii 
not  fit  to  mind  what  tve  live  upon,  but  we  should  take  whil  <" 
Can  get  and  be  contented  :  just  as  the  beasts  and  binls  do,  wW 
lodge  in  the  open  air  and  lire  Upon  herbs  and  need  nothing  bii 
water,  and  yet  they  are  strong  and  active  and  healthy.'  Ut 
Alerton  does  not  object  that  the  analogy  is  not  absolute  i  tkt 
cattle  can  sleep  out  in  water  meadows  without  risking  arhtf 
inatism,  and  that  if  tix-mnnths-old  children  were  cast  oS  U 
fend  for  themselves,  they  would  scarcely  thrive  like  the  Unk 
and  the  fox-cubs.  On  the  contrary,  he  decides  that  tbe  yonog 
philosopher  is  the  very  companion  for  his  own  sp<»iled  tioy,  wlw 
has  been  nursed  in  tropical  luxury  and  is  heir  l«  a  splewiiil 
inheritance.  A  more  judicious  parent  would  have  [Miued  I* 
weigh  the  advantages  of  such  incongruous  connexion  af^aiail 
the  drawbacks.  i)ut  Day,  in  his  worship  of  Equality,  by  a  men 
effort  of  the  fancy  levels  the  indestructible  barriera  whidi  hni( 
been  raised  by  instinct  and  reftnement  for  the  teparatioo  ol 
classes.  After  all,  Dickens  did  the  same,  and  with  less  ezcuiti 
when — among  a  score  of  other  examples — he  wedded  f'lomtt 
Dombey  (o  tbe  son  of  the  old  instrument  maker,  and  redHcd 
the  pompous  City  merchant  to  hobnob  with  Captaia  Cuuk. 
It  is  the  revolt  of  genius  which  has  raised  itaelf,  agaioft  iIk 

inflaeneet 
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iiSscncci  of  biich  and  brn-ding  whicb  opjireis  it ;  and  envv, 
ihnugli  pcibajH  nnconiciouily,  bu  much  to  tar  in  the  matter. 

Having  vkown  Farmer  Sandfoid's  boy  aa   a   companion  for 

die  ion  of   lie  X.ibub,  Mr.  Day  mu»t  find  them  a  tutor  «flcr 

hit  uwa   beart.     Tlie   paritU    clergyman    is    the    vrry    msn. 

Mr.  Barlow  does  not  undeirate  tlie  truuWe  <if  Irnining  Tommy, 

iiQl  he  underlakeB  to  keep  the  troubleciime  archin  ut  long  aa 

ntr  be  deiired,  on  condition  of   receiving  no    remuneration. 

ilit  Klf-confidencv  it  equal  to  hit  liberalily,  and  he  make*  sure 

be  will  tucct-eil.     Hr  trusts  much  to  the  inHucnce  of  example, 

ud  meant  to  coupli'  bii    initrhirvous   Tommr    up    irith    the 

'  amdy  Harry,  as  the  horse-breaker  harnmsrs  n  frolicsome  colt 

by  the  side  of  a  sober   old  roadtter.       Naturally,   tlie    syilem 

votks  admirably.     Patience,  perseveiani-«,  and  judgment  were 

mte  lo  win  in  the  end ;  and  to  carry  on  the  metaphor,  Tommy 

is  jieliedt   humoured,  and   cosicd,   punished    and  balf-starved 

1  \]  turns.     The  paternal  riches  tremed  dritinrd  to  be  a  inue 

lu  bim,  bat    it    is    borne    in    on    bis    mind    by    example   and 

precept  that  poverty  hns  well-ntgh  a  monnpiily  of  the  virtues. 

If  be  is  disi'uiiiented,  he  ii  atruijihiHrny  marched  olT  to  a  cottage, 

nhere    the    inmaleii,    ihou)-h    oppresK-d    by    a    cataclysm    of 

<aUmiliet,   are  profoundly  grateful   for  their  slender  mercies. 

Y«  be  is  taught  that  if  wealth  be  a  curse,  it  ncvcrthelett  has  it* 

datin  and  privileges.     Never  in  his  short  life  has  he  known  a 

■oie  blisslul   moment   than   when,  having  nin  home  lo   hit 

inilulgrnt  fnllier  lo  beg  a  pocltciful  of  guineni,  he  ruiliet  back 

10  relieve  the  distress  in  u  hovel  where  his  best  feelings  had 

bten  harrowed.     So  if  Ei|ualily  is  praclically  unuiiaiuahle,  he 

maj  still  fall  back  on  Frnleroity.     In  bis  friend  Harry,  he  had 

1  wonderful  model,  not  only  of  practical  benevolence  and  self- 

lanificr,    but    of    superhuman     fonitudc.     The    innumrtablc 

idmircrs    of  the    b<M>k    must    rememWr  the    highly    dramatic 

egiisodc    where  H.-irry  keeps    the    set^rct   of  the    hunted    liare. 

Squire  Chase  administers  a  tremendous  Hogging,  and  we  are 

bclined  to  think  he  might  plead    extenuating  circumstances. 

liarry,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  freely  for|;ives   his 

enemy    while   still   smarting.     But,  not  to  mits  a   chance  of 

imparting   inttruclion,  he    goes  on   to    tell   Tommy  all    about 

tilt  Spartans,  and    Tommy's  ijmpathy  dies    out    in  gratified 

curiosity  as  be  listens  to  the  somenhnl  prolix  narrative.     We 

*r«    inclined  lo    think    now  thai,  though    the   young    English 

gratry  may  have  their  faults,  they  can  show  as  fair  an  average 

of  stalwart  manhood  as  any  class  of  the  community.     Bat  when 

Tammy    asks    whelher    a    person    cannot     he    strong    without 

nanBal   labour,   Hairy   meets   him    with   the  argumentiim  ad 

paerum: 
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^Udrtint:.  'Vou  can  judgs  for  jo«raclf.     Von  oft«n  hare  &i 
yolmit  geDllemen  at  yoar  fallirr's   bnuic;  atr  any  of  tbem 
fttruDf;  as  thv  sons  ol'  ihc  fAimrnt  in  ilic  neiglibtiurltood,  ivli 
Wa  aiwBV*  lUCrd  to  linndlr  a  tiof?  '  \c 

We  might  inultiplv  rxnmjilm  of  what  strike  us  as  absuj 
tlilics,  but  llicy  unly  iiictttaiu;  our  rvsprct  for  the  talents 
ibe  man  wUu  hat,  ni-rertheleaa,  wiitien  an  iiumortal  boo] 
Mr.  Uarlow  is  so  inveieniie  a  story-ieller,  that  be  erea  t«/ 
lengthy  atories  to  Mr.  Meiton  over  the  wine  and  the  walnut 
nor  was  it  merely  the  ririiitj  of  a  courteous  host  wIht^  ** 
Mr.  Merton  brpgcil  bim  to  ennlinuc :  for.  as  in  all  the  oo(^^* 
temporary  books  of  the  kind,  the  t[i>rtes  nre  as  gttod  as  tie^,^) 
arc  abundnnl.  Tbc  fountain  of  apt  illuttralion  flows  in  a  (te  '^  < 
and  perennial  stream.  Sitll  mure  atiraetive,  in  their  way,  '^'*^^~^ 
the  mural  fables  ami  cinsticnl  ruwaucei — which,  by  the  bv,  Ker^"^ 
always  assumed  to  be  bislurical  truth  wbeii  any  piuctical  letsoc^^J 
was  to  be  deduced  from  them — were  the  ramhlet  in  ibe  field^^-^ 
and  woods.  Dr.  Aikin's  '  Eyes  and  No  Eyes'  in  *  Evening  iF"-^* 
Ilome'  is  a  maslrrpicre  in  that  kind  of  practical  instruction..  'H 
Bays  will  naturally  take  t<)  bird-nesting.  Tbcy  used  to  blow»^^ 
and  string  the  rnriegated  esgt  and  turtun!  tlie  nurslings  fnut*^^ 
pure  llii)ughtle«sness.  Hut  all  these  writers,  living  in  the  couniii'-^^' 
or  in  small  provincial  luwnx,  were  naturalists  and  botanists  likc^^  ^ 
<iilbett  White,  They  scuglil  to  divert  their  pupils  iioam^^ 
heedless  cruelty  by  aw.ikeninfr  ibem  to  evcrj-day  souri.-es  at  ^t^ 
enjoymenl.  Like  hi«  favourite  companion,  the  tcirier,  thc^-' 
boy  loves  nothing  more  than  fcrming  in  the  hedgerows  aoiK.^ 
cop»e* — than  stalking  the  shy  wild  cieatures  of  all  sorts  snt£^^^ 
carefully  noting  tbcir  linbitit.  Far  from  feeling  rondcmDnl  ti.,^^ 
ibem  as  wearisome  taslo,  those  works  becauur  the  country.bov's 
pleasant  hauilbooks,  and  Day,  although  a  pedant  and  theorist_i 
bad  anticipated  William  Ilowiit  and  llicbatd  .Ictfi-rii-s. 

'Evenings  at  Home' was  the  lorerunner  of  the  periodicals 
•od  journals  which  now  cater  indelatjgably  for  the  tastes  of  al..C^ 
toits  atid  conditions  ot  juveniles.  An  admirable  miicellauy  ir  .^ 
is,  equally  inntructivc  and  faseinnting.  Tbc  unpretentiuu*-  ^^ 
little  volume,  published  in  the  smallest  nf  type,  was  written  bj^^H 
Hr,  Aikin  in  eollahoration  with  hi«  gifted  sister.  Wc  fanc^^_"^ 
we  can  single  out  the  fifteen  articles  said  to  have  bcca  coii«-^^ 
iributed  by  Mrs.  Uarbauid  ;  for  it  seems  to  ixs  there  is  a  ilinr[^^^1 
dividing  line  between  the  imagiiiative  and  realistic,  f^ach  ot  ^^ 
the  romances  which  we  attribute  (o  the  tady  might  easily  havtf^^' 
boon  expanded  into  a  volume.  Incident  crowd*  upon  incident^ 
sensation  follows  fast  on  sensation.  Nor  is  the  sens 
JBlefol  iBa».alttorbi»g  Jn  ttwt  lioiacly  annals  of  the  »tra 
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^Mor  ttuui  nrben  the  iheine  ti  far  more  ambiliouf;.    Undoublnll^- 
"whe  inosl  striking  and  ilniinnlic  of  tliif  Uies  \»  '  The  Traastai^;ra- 
~^oD(  of  lodur.'     VV'«  know  ibat  it  left  ineiTaceablc  impreiaioiis 
~«a  lh«   memory  of  veteran  men  of  letters  and  cenius.     The 
-^ual  of  the  bencroleot  Brahmio,  who  la  the  embodiment  of  Sl 
Paur*  precpptt  as  to  charilj,  tills  from  tenement  to  tcnemetit : 
tnccKMxrt-iy  \ir  is  re8Utc)Uti>l  in  it  brc  and  a  whale,  a  dormouse 
ood  an  elepbnnl,  and  he  posses  through  many  an  intermediate 
sUge,  ere  again,  as  the  rctrard  of  hit  virtues,  he  in  restored  to 
tbe  calm  saiiclily  of  lh«  Hratimin  prietthuod.     It  ii  an  epic  in 
sections, — a  dramx  in  many  acts,  which  paradoxically  preserves 
tbe  unities,  althoij;i;h  apparently  setting  them  at  defiance.     The 
nul  of  the   benevolent  aa^  is   the  connccliog  link  \  and  if  its 
«anhly  existence  had  been  tranquil  to  monotony,  when  disem- 
bodied it  revels  in  intoxicating  experiences.      N'nw  the  whale 
b  sporting  and  rolling  among  the  Arctic  ice-floes,  till  tbe  inof- 
fensive monster  is  lathed  into  fury  by  tbe  mortal  thrust  of  the 
harpoon ;    now  the  mighty  eh-pbani  is   being    urged    into  the 
battle  in  all  the  pump  and  drcumslance  of  Oriental  war;  and 
af>aio,  wilh  a  sudden  change  of  scene,  the  bumble  ant  i*  attend- 
ing to  its   houaebold  cares,  or  the  busy  bee  with  honey-laden 
wiaga  is  hovering  over  the  6ower-beds  of  an  old-lashioned  farm 
garden.     Tbe  ever-rhanging  situations  arc  so  vividly  presented 
dui  the  child  learns  more  of  geography  and  natural  history  in 
these  few  pages  than    in   weeks  of  drudgery  over  dull   lesson 
Wks.      We  mity  take  by  way  nf  contrast  to  '  Indur,'  and  in  a 
Miy  diSerent    style,   'Perseverance  against  l''"rtune.'     It  is  a 
bmnely  narrative,  in  the  minute  manner  of  Defoe,  of  an  evcry- 
^•y  battle  with  pei  verse  ill-luck,  and  ihe  more  imprcsaivc  in 
Aat    it    is    intensely    prosaic,     liut   the    inlerosl    is    tbe    mure 
absorbing   bccaase    the    youngest    reader    haa   the  unconscious 
^ling  that  possibly  his  own  case  may  be  that  of  the  victim 
•ho  courageously  contends  with  persisU-nt  adve-rsiiy.     Ctmse- 
<|tieDlly  he  will  lay  the  letson  to  heart,  that  the  heroism  which 
'^nses  to  acknitwleilge  dt-feat,  if  it  does  not  nlnays  triumph  in 
*>le  end,  may  nevertheless  ennoble  the  moit  commouptace  career. 
'n  its  moral  teaching,  *  Kvenings  at  Home '  is  always  eminenllr 
Practical,  yet  there  it  something  of  the  tame  accidental  inciu- 
^^ion  of  impracticable  theories  which   predominates  in    Day'a 
'iQok.      Battle  is  roundly  condemned  as  murder,  altbouiih  great 
pvtK  of  Holy  ScTJpiurc  is  a,  chronicle  of  the  hard    fi>;hting  to 
*bicb  even   the   Chosen  People  were  condemned  as  the  inevit- 
able oontequrncc  of  the  Fall.     And  although  the  miMrhicvous 
*i>d  arbitrary  division  of  society  into  the  classes  and  the  masses 
otal  not  been  dn;amed  of  then,  tlicre  arc  stgni  of  the  socialistic 

sympathies 
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(indrcd  rintrrnltirt. 
who  wnntonly  brrak*  n  ncilful  of  pArtrldge  *^g^i  ibougli  pn- 
sumnblj  the  ^amR  Tnv.i^«  were  c(>n«i<)ered  in  the  rent.  Dx 
lot-e  of  th«  animal  uorUt  )[oes  lu  ih<!  wall,  when  it  seema  tn  lub- 
serve  the  privileges  of  raok,  or  clashea  with  ihe  aiippo»ed  rigbli 
of  the  poor  folks  ;  nnd  for  once  Dr.  Aikin,  who  wns  no  ipcint- 
man,  is  utterly  at  fault  as  a  naluralisl :  for  thv  pAtlridf^n,  bt 
their  greedy  consumption  of  noxious  seeds  nnd  destruclir 
insects,  more  than  compensate  for  any  harm  they  may  do : 
the  af  riculturial. 

The  stories  in  these  books  of  instruction  would  appear,  I 
first,  to  have  been  tentatively  inlrodui-ed,  on  the  principle) 
which  powders  in  the  nursery  were  insidiously  administerwl  i 
jelly.  VVe  believe  it  was  ^Irs.  Trimmer  who  originated  the 
juvenile  rnmance,  pure  and  simple,  in  her '  Story  of  the  Kobint.' 
The  nestlings  are  reared  on  a  footing  of  easy  intimacy  witt 
the  niodet  children  who  are  their  patrons  and  benefatMn. 
Primness  and  nmscicntiouN  principle  are  the  key<n»tes  of  thk 
novelette  with  a  purpose.  We  admire  and  are  awe-struck  b;  lU 
correct  propriety  of  ihoughi  and  conduct.  We  picture  the|wJ 
lady,  who  was  evidently  a  born  schoolmistress,  silting  down  )• 
write,  in  a  starched  mob-cap  with  falling  lappets — in  mittrei, 
spectacles,  and  a  straight-backed  cbair.  A  born  school mistrMS 
■he  was,  with  profound  ronviclinns  o{  the  deference  due  bv  tbt 

{oung  to  their  elders;  yet,  like  Walter  of  the  Vogclweid,  ib* 
ind  a  wonderful  sympathy  with  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Nvlbiif 
can  be  prettier  limn  the  way  in  which  she  represents  ti>^ 
fluttering  parental  anxieties  of  the  oM  bir<ls,  and  the  ftofit 
discipline  tempered  by  wise  indulgence  with  which  theydt^ 
discreetly  with  the  different  temperaments  and  foibles  of  ih«it 
olTspring.  Wo  follow  with  pleasure  the  adventures  of  tbt 
newly-fledged  family  in  the  garden  :  the  melnnchnly  acddnl 
which  is  Ihe  sutntnnry  punishment  of  self-will,  and  the  flight* 
in  the  surrounding  meadows  and  copses  in  which  the  cxoelteDl 
father  warns  liis  children  of  the  troubles  they  must  face  in  tbeit 
chequered  existence.  The  educniion  proceeds  apace,  and  the 
action  is  necessarily  rapid,  for  the  yuung  robins  are  to  be  trfi 
to  their  own  devices  when  Ihe  old  birds,  in  obedience  to  Nalurr, 
arc  preparing  for  fresh  family  cares.  With  the  Benson  childrr*. 
on  Ihe  contrary,  Ihe  foundations  of  sound  principle  are  bnsf 
■lowly  and  solidly  laid,  Atorol  lessons  arc  l>cing  contiouall; 
insinuated  in  homtropathic  doses.  Benevolence  ahould  ht 
discreet  and  charity  well  considered.  We  have  another  appli- 
cation   of  Mis*  E«igenoil\\'s  moraX  at  '  Wute  not,  want  not,' 
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vlen  Mn.  Hrnton  Tcmttrlo  thai,  if  tbc  feathered  pensioners 
bcmse,  otlivr  I<mm1  matl  he  found  far  tbffm,  *m  it  U  not  right 
to  cat  pi«»s  from  a  liraf  on  puqiute  for  birdi,  became  tliere  are 
n»n;  children  who  want  bread,  to  whom  we  should  i^ive  the 
prcfCTencp.'  The  good  ladv  adds,  with  the  formal  precision 
Keipcct  of  her,  in  a  paragraph  too  elaborate  for  quotation, 
Ihu  tcndcme**  toward*  animals  mutt  not  make  Ub  oblivious  of 
Ibe  poor.  NercTthclrts,  tlio  moral  of  'The  Robins'  is  the 
ivtj  of  cnnstdrration  for  the  brute  creation,  and,  ni  in  all  these 
tducslional  works,  the  doty  is  practicallj  enforced  on  un- 
lophUticaied  critics  hv  violent  contrasts.  Little  Harriet  U 
ktuicr- hearted  to  a  fault,  ami  her  small  brother  is  as  kindly, 
■MMagh  Ins  thouj-htful.  But  their  neighbour  and  occasional 
Mnpanion,  Master  Jenkins,  is  a  Nero  in  embryo— a  monster  of 
(nmjr.  Wc  do  not  care  to  cataloffue  the  horrors  and  dim 
tl^(lt«s  which  gave  him  a  dnj-  of  agrrcablc  diversion.  We 
Uacj  that  even  in  those  dajs  such  a  little  fiend  was  n  luttis 
Mtarte,  and  we  sus]>e<:t  Mrs.  Trimmer  must  have  evolved 
bin  from  her  imagination,  to  priHluce  an  indelible  effect  by  a 
RTere  shock  to  the  sensations.  If  that  was  her  intention,  sho 
Biidoabledlj  succeeded. 

We  see  the  same  breadth,  depth,  and  contrasts  of  colouring 

in  Mrs.  Sherwood's  *  Fairchild  Family.'    The  Faircbild  children 

•ere  as  Bmen«blc  and  well  behaved  as  any  children  could  he. 

Never  did  conscientious  parents  sow  seed  in  more  kindly  soil. 

Necessarily  they  subscribed  to  Solomon's  maxim  as  to  the  folly 

of  sparing  the  rod,  but  they  <Iid  not  shrink  from  sterner  measures 

•od  showed  small  consideration  for  nerves  and  susceptibilities. 

One  scene  stands  out  in  the  memory  which  even  surpasses  in 

lurid  and  sombre  sublimity  the  atrocities  of  the  koy-ficnd  in 

'The     Kobins.'      There    baa    been    an    ebullition    of    angry 

F«saions  in  the  nursery  :    the  children,  having  Iteen  whip[ie(l 

and    gone   without  their  breakfasts,  have  expresswl    penitence 

and    been  kissed  and  forgiven.     But  the  chance  of  improving 

the  occasion  is  not  to  be  neglected,  and  Mr.  Fairchild  deals  with 

tbc  juvenile  delincjuents  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old 

Dispensation  who  had   their   mission   to  the  stiff-necked    and 

backsliding  Jews.      He  tells  his  wife  that  he  means  to  take  the 

children  to  KUckwood,  to  show  them  souiethinj;  they  will  never 

forget.     '  If  you  arc  going  to  Blackwood,'  said  Mrs.  Fairchild, 

*1  c.innot  gii  with  you,  though   1  approve  of  your  taking  tbc 

children.     Let  John  go  with  you  to  carry  Harry  part  of  the 

Way,  for  it  is  too  far  for  faim  to  walk.'    Not  unnaturally  did  the 

Isdy  decline  In  make  one  of  the  party,  though  she  sent  a  babe 

10  young  that  it  had  to  be  carried.     She  might  as  pleasantly 

have 
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have  ridden  fonli  witii  Catliarine  of  Medici  and  the  YMt 
Court,  (<>  see  Culign^  swinging  from  the  gibbet  nt  MontfBlKO& 
For   the   spectadc    vas    a    gentleman    in    blue    cnat    «nd   tiUc 


ncckerchier,  gibbeted  in  cbains,  and  '  the  f»cc  of  tlit!  Dorpie  «: 
so  shocking  that  the  cbildn-n  »>uld  nat  look  apun  iL*  T 
poor  little  thin^  were  in  hnste   to  be  gone,  but  tbeir  fst 
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lotb.^ 


would  nut  hear  of  hurried  depnrlufv.  'Not  ^et,'  be  uitl 
quielly,  and  there  the/  were  kepi  till  ihey  heajrd  the  htnt 
horrible  version  of  the  old  tale  of  Cain  and  Abel.  AppRfondj' 
that  terrible  lesson,  which  comes  off  in  an  cad;  chapter,  hnMH 
permanent  fruit,  for  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  bonk  which  It^ 
revolting  or  repulsive.  Of  course  ihe  children  were  sererdy 
warned  \>y  ptei^^pt,  punishment,  and  apt  iltustratitm  agunl 
thi-ir  besetting  »ins — .t^inst  gtn^d  and  temper,  selBahoeM  urf 
frivolit).  They  learn  lessonn  of  induitry  fnun  the  ants  aiwl 
bees:  the  bullertlies  show  the  folly  of  waating  precious  li 
and  the  pi^s,  snorting  over  the  trough  and  tnoring  stcrtor[»il| 
afterwards,  bear  eloquent  teslimnny  against  glutton;  and  sloth. 
But,  above  all,  attention  was  pnid  to  the  doe  observance  of  llie 
SablMth,  and  we  bear  witb  n  n^rtain  inrredulitjr  that  tkttc 
happy  children  considered  it  the  most  enjoyable  day  in  tbt 
week.  For  then  tbey  rested  from  their  daily  labours — such  •* 
these  were — and  vrben  not  actually  in  (Church  or  SuadsT-scbooli 
amused  themselves  by  discusting  the  sermon  atxl  tbctr  scbocd 
lessons.  i\a  cooking  was  permitted,  save  boiling  poiainrt; 
but  then  the  children — and  il  is  suggestive  of  tbe  nfisNii 
t*c  described — bad  the  luiuries  of  tea  and  bread  and  bolter  tK 
breakfast. 

It  is  easy,  nt  we  say,  to  ridicule  all  that,  yet  tbe  fart  remti>t| 
that  even  the  absunlilies  which  amuse  us  now  have  elunK  totbt 
memory.     The   small    tragedy  of  tbe   stolen  apple,   witb  tlw 
attendant  mystery  and  horror  when  the  authorities  bare  tawe 
clue  to  tlie  crirnc,  is  almost  as  fresh  in  our  recollection  as  out 
Arst  mothirr's  inoinrnlou*  trespass  in  the  Garden  of  Kllen.    Then 
the  imaginative  author  of  '  The  Lady  of  the  Manor '  (ella  nUJ 
an  appiuite  tale,  although  of  the  gnodv-goody  order,  with  all  the 
innc.y  and  the  fluency  of  a  Scbeheraxndr.     And  she  has  painted 
90  ]iretty  a  picture  of  the  hajipy  relations  of  moderately  rieb 
benefactors  with    their    poor    dependants — of  a   family   whitii 
makes  Agur's  prayer  its  own,  that  it  may  be  cursed    ueilbnr 
witb  poverty  nor  riches, — that  when  the  Fairchilds  unexpectedly 
eome  in  for  n  fortune,  nr  ate  inclined    In  sympathise  with  the 
victims  of  prosperity.     In  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  conieniinent 
with  their  modest  lot,  they  have  the  good  sense  to  feel  that  iltey 
cannot  change  fur  llie   better.     Indeed,  tbeir    (ears    are    fallr 
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jutificd,  and  thpre  !■  abundance  of  quiet  and  fine  bumour  in 
the  description  of  tlie  con(equenc«s  and  iroabloa  of  tbeir 
cbangcd  condition.  Tho  sage  Lucft  who  used  to  til  at  the  r«ct 
of  btr  seniors,  'that  sbp  migbt  improve  her  tnind  by  tbctr 
coovenalion,'  benri  prosperity  well ;  bat  the  tnorc  thimgbtli-ss 
Umj  gets  bis  biad  lumctl  and  t<;m{H>rariIy  giws  sltugetbcr  to 
(be  bod.  Well  was  it  for  him  tbat  he  hail  been  whipped  and 
Itctared  and  k«pt  firmly  through  nurtery  and  schuoltoom  to 
tlu  path  in  which  be  should  go ;  for,  after  sundry  slips  in  the 
iiiicy  of  Humiliation,  foru6e<J  by  a  succewioa  of  distressing 
HapcricDCtiS,  he  resumes  the  Pii^m's  Progress  with  renewed 
^^K^ur:  ibe  parrnts  are  rcwanle<l  for  their  assiduous  care,  and 
^^^  dhtoumetd,  though  abrupt,  is  rnlirrly  satisfaciorT. 
^P  A  new  era  opens  with  the  juvenile  n>mances  of  Mtu 
I  Eilfewortb.  She  threw  the  formal  proprieties  of  the  professed 
I  tacber  behind  her,  and  wrote  with  all  the  ease  of  the  niodera 
■duml  and  the  vem  and  freshness  of  a  cultured  Irish  wouaa. 
^It,  who  waa  a  kindred  spirit,  bestows  on  her  works  what 
tomts  es»ggcra(ed  praise — as  indeed  he  overpraises  others  of  his 
iemininr  conlcmpnrnries,  notably  Joanna  Uailiie.  But  there  is 
a  Kwiiilerlul  faiciiintion  in  the  stories,  ubich  hnil  all  the  dwro) 
*f  s  Pruteau  inlr»s|>ectiun  of  the  personages  and  of  a  noTcl  and 
flowing  style.  Vet  there  is  a  eontinuily,  easily  accounted  for 
between  Miss  Edgewortb  and  her  precursors,  ller  father,  who 
ioBaenoed  ber  tastes  and  directed  bet  talents,  bad  been  the 
■aiiinate  friend  of  Mr.  Djij,  and  hud  eagerly  accepted  his 
vinoaal  theories.  So  in  '  Waste  not.  Want  not,'  tJal  and  Uea 
»K  Uie  *cry  l)")ys  in  '  Sandford  and  Merton  '  resusL-lialed,  Hut 
thMigb  It<!n  is  all  that  is  wise  and  Hal  all  ihnc  ik  reckless,  ibeir 
^aspoaitiuiis  are  contrasted  and  their  adventures  described  with 
tU  light  and  sprightly  toncli  of  a  woman  of  the  world.  Aa«i 
Vila  tulgeworth  had  pre-eminently  the  dramatic  genius.  She 
Maietimes  casta  her  tales  iu  the  form  of  comedies,  as  in  '  Eton  . 
Montcm  '  and  'Old  I'oz';  but  erery  one  of  tliem,  with  slight 
■todifications,  nii};ht  have  been  happily  adapted  to  the  stage, 
^fte cbaracicrt  arc  strong  and  sharply  defined;  the  situations 
^^R  striking,  and  the  construction  is  plnu»hle  and  thoroughly 
^Bdt  considered.  VVhen  truthful  iralism  is  expressed  witU 
^Hnmatic  power,  the  impression  on  the  youthful  iniaginatioa 
^pUst  be  virid.  With  .Miss  Kdgewortb,  as  wtlh  Scott,  tlia 
Un&aiiliar  scene*  she  was  to  present  had  first  b<teo  ph.iioKrapbecl 
on  her  brain  by  the  flash  ol  a  phenomenal  imagi"alion.  A« 
ScoU  Uaosports  us  to  the  Syria  of  the  CrusHdes,  to  the  camp 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  or  to  the  di*«y  predpicea  of  ibe  Forest 
Csntona.  so  Miss  Edgeworih  io  soaring  home-flights  is  scarcely 
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leu  (tKxrttfiil.  Thnt  Indy  hnil  Rirlclom  been  nut  of  IreT 
she  lind  >(?l(!i>tn  frrqurnlcc)  fniliiimnble  iciciety  in  En^Uud ; 
she  had  nev«r  visited  Itnlj-.  Vet,  bad  her  works  been  publiibcd 
anonvmouslv,  one  would  have  pronounced  tbe  writer  to  be  i 
travelled  citizen  of  the  world,  with  tbe  experiences  of  a  man  i 
the  sensibilities  of  %  woman.  She  is  as  much  at  home  at  the  1 
wells  of  Clifton  and  in  tbe  crowded  irrrption  rooms  of  Lonila 
n*  ni  Cnsilr  Rackrrnt,  Sbc  might  bav«  run  up  bills  with 
fashiunnble  mantiin-innknit,  and  consnjurntly  beeti  compelW 
to  hare  recourse  to  uxun-rs.  Tli«  painting  of  the  Neapoliuo 
gardener's  sun  in  '  The  Little  Merchants '  is  as  forcible  a  preira- 
tstion  of  an  actual  national  type  as  Murillo's  ttreet-bovi  ol 
Seville,  or  tbe  HiUnderai  or  Itorrachoa  of  VeUsqaet.  Wliit 
can  be  more  (lelightful  insinuation  in  the  way  of  moral 
apiilhfgm  than  little  Kosnmond  spending  her  pork «t- money  on 
\\\f  hcnuti fully-tinted  vase,  and  being  disillusioncil  by  the  (alls- 
cious  coloured  water  ?  It  is  the  old  and  eleraal  truth  brougb 
home  to  the  childish  comprehension — '  What  shadows  we  src 
and  what  shadows  we  pursue  I '  Then,  to  dismiss  a  subjort  on 
which  we  might  linger  long,  where  is  there  a  more  charminf 
Tillage  idyll  to  be  fouml  than  in  the  rcry  simple  story  "< 
'  Simple  Susan  '  ?  Tbo  pathos  of  the  scene  where  Susan  and  Ur 
little  brother  take  leave  of  the  household  pet  which  is  doumnl 
to  the  ainughcer,  should  alone  make  that  idyll  immortal. 

Miss  Ann  Frascr  Tjllcr,  member  of  a  family  eminent  »1H« 
in  law  and  Iclters,  followed  Miss  IJIgeworth.  There  is  In* 
delicate  painting  in  the  manner  of  Miss  Austen  or  Mist  Mil- 
ford  ;  she  rather  anticipated  thl^  broadly  sensational  style  of 
writers  of  ihe  present  day,  who  make  selt'-poiicssed  and  pn- 
cocious  children  the  heroes  or  heroines  of  thrilling  advcoKV*- 
She  wrote  for  girls,  and  she  bad  the  early  choice  of  tbeoM 
which  since  have  been  wrought  out  to  attenuation  or  csbaustioa 
.  We  confess  that  many  a  year  has  gone  by  since  we  saw  b« 
*Mary  and  Florence,'  yet  fresh  in  our  minds  are  the  lir«lf 
experiences  of  the  sisters  when,  taking  shipping  at  fWdrsui 
in  a  scurry  of  terrified  fugitives,  they  and  iheir  compai>i>M> 
were  saved  by  the  skin  of  their  teeib  Irom  Napoleon's  aibiirsir 
edict  of  arrest.  When  the  ill-found  ship  was  delayed  br 
liafHing  winds,  and  all  the  passengers  were  generously  sbsiiii(; 
their  scanty  stores  and  resigning  themselves  to  short  rstioDi, 
we  well  n-member  the  incident  ol  lhcgre«^dy  girl  who  fclonioBslj 
swallowed  a  Hologna  sausage,  and  was  blighted  before  tbr 
hungry  company  hy  her  aunt's  reproachful  |raie,  'Leila  or  1^ 
Island  '  had  even  wider  pupularity.  With  the'Swii*  Fsaii!/ 
KobintoD,'  it  was  among  the  earliest  of  tbe  books  MbiL-hrul 
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chiJdfpn  uborc  to  Crusoe  it  on  an  uniohabiK^  but  luxuriant 
nluii).  la  aII  these  books  the  iDgrnious  writer,  with  a  k«en 
ne  to  itajTc  business,  makes  th«  castawitjrs  sis  comfortable  as 
lb*  case  will  ailiniL  The  ship  goes  to  pieces,  and,  bjr  tho  care 
of  >  kintll^  Pruviilence,  the-  surge  floats  ashore  the  cbcsts  with 
rinibes  and  lb«  casks  of  salt  junk.  ICven  inetals  have  a  strnngv 
biojancj  in  tbe  Southern  Pacilic,  and  the  refugees  are  amplj 
nipplicd  vitb  tools,  guns,  and  ammunition.  lo  fad,  with  ■ 
li^t-henrtcd  child  like  Leila,  trusting  fondly  in  her  father,  and 
with  a  auTUi  to  see  to  her  ablutions  and  toilette,  the  misfortune 
Womes  an  cnchantiog  picnic.  She  has  turtle  eggs  at  break- 
Utl  tor  tliuse  of  the  domestic  fowl ;  the  bread-fruit  take4  the 
place  of  loaves  and  French  rolls  ;  ami,  instead  of  being  stinted 
to  an  orange  at  dessert,  she  revels  in  evcrjlUiog — from  grapes 
ts  bananas.  When  she  has  overcome  her  tremors,  she  is  tiappj 
in  a  tropical  paradise  (hat  combines  the  palm-houses  of  Kew 
■ith  tbe  ineibauitible  excitements  of  a  Zoological  garden. 
Above  are  the  cerulean  skies,  around  is  the  azure  sea,  with 
limitless  aquaria  of  limpid  water  within  the  coral  reefs;  and 
tvben  the  ship  comes  which  is  to  bi-ar  her  ha<;k  to  civilization, 
fht  child  nod  the  childish  readers  are  morti  inclined  to  cry  than 
*0  congratulate  ihtiiiselves. 

■Leila  or  the  Island  '  naturally  suggests  '  Masterninn  Ready, 
O'bich  was  written,  as  Marryat  assures  us  in  the  original  preface, 
cfue6y  from  conscientious  motives.  No  doubt  that  ver>  ready 
Writer  was  eager  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything  professionally, 
but  be  rrsentM  tbe  inBccurncics  of  the  '  Swiss  family  Robin- 
son.' He  hail  intended  to  write  a  sequel  to  what  he  admits  is 
^n  sinnting  book  ;  but  he  was  tcandalisnl  not  only  by  nautical 
blunders,  but  by  the  ignorance  of  local  botany  and  zoology-. 
Mr'e  know  not  nhetber  tbe  young  folk  care  greatly  to  differen- 
tiate tbe  rig  of  a  schooner  from  that  of  a  brig,  or  to  disctiminate 
Qetween  the  mango  and  the  mangrove.  Vet  from  tbe  artistic 
t>i>in:  of  view  Murrjnt  was  right,  and  we  are  reminded  of  Scott 
>i)aking  notes  at  Kokrhy  of  the  wild  (lowers  enamelling  the  banks 
of  the  Greta.  When  .Miirritt  suggeilcd  that  the  conventional 
violcta  and  primroses  would  serve  the  purposes  of  poetry  quite 
«a  well,  be  received  an  answer  which  satisfied  and  silenced  him. 
Dvscriplion  may  be  monotonous,  but  Nature  never  is.  Marryat 
Was  nothing  if  not  singularly  accurate,  and  that  goes  far  to 
vxptain  the  prolonged  popularity  of  bis  innumerable  books.  We 
Are  amused  by  the  boisterous  fun,  but  there  is  solid  painting  in 
the  background.  A  remarkable  example  of  Marryat's  strict 
fidelity  to  tnitb  appears  from  Mr.  Knight's 'Cr^iw^  of  the  Alcrie,' 
fhicb  describes  an   expedition  to   the  Southern  Trinidad  in 
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nWirrh  of  borlMl  ir^asure,  Th«l  barren  jumble  of  volcanic  rock, 
now  a  subject  of  intcrnalinnal  dispute  belirewn  En;;land  anil 
Brazil,  bad  i^ldora  been  viiiled,  for  tbc  barricAdM  of  nif 
are  often  imt>ractimb1e.  Bui  Knight  wm  sinrtlcd  to  find  '3aA 
in  'Fntnk  Miblmay'  the  crumbling  prrripi<:<^,  the  wslcrltn 
gorpe*.  nnd  even  ihp  slipperv  mtiiKci  b''ne»th  the  spMinodie 
cucndet,  were  tlencribei)  hy  a  mixi  who  bad  gnno  ov<-r  the  grouiri 
mnd  carefull}-  marked  ench  spot  in  his  meinorj'.  Si>  *  MAttcraiin 
Rcitd^'  i>  nu  piece  of  iskwcy  trene-painiin^.  It  may  ruik  «itb 
'Tom  Cringle's  Lo^;'  for  its  inimitably  faithful  pictures  «r 
tropiml  scenery,  of  antmat*-*!  nature  from  the  ground-sharks  to 
the  fire-fties,  and  of  the  wildly  picturesqne  atmospheric  pheno- 
mena which  seem  to  shadow  forth  the  terrors  and  splendours  a( 
the  iudgmenC-dny. 

We  ought  not  to  overlook  Mis*  Maitineau,  with  bcr'PMS 
on  the  !''ionls,'  'The  Crofton  Boys,"  &c.  That  gifted  Wj 
ili<l  not  obtrude,  in  her  exciting  juvenile  books,  the  nnbaptiT 
religious  CTced  which  she  felt  bound  to  pmfesi  elsewhere.  Ker 
can  we  omit  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair,  who,  in  '  Holiday  Hiwse,' 
broke  nway  fmm  the  old  trndilions  and  treated  human  frailttn 
generously.  \Vc  hare  but  faint  recollcrtions  of  a  story  we  haw 
not  read  for  some  fifty  years,  |but  we  do  remember  that  ik 
healthy  and  high-spirited  children  played  the  parts  of  mail 
soeifil  demons  in  a  well-reguliitn)  household.  Indeed,  malertltit 
critics  might  hare  plausibly  said  that  Miss  Sinclair  saggettd 
to  children  all  manner  of  mischief. 

Bill  as  we  mutt  draw  an  arbitrary  line  somewhere  l>etw(*n 
the  old  and  the  new,  the  line  may  os  well  be  drawn  at  *  MaatenBSB 
Kendy.'       The    naval    veteran    who    succeeded    and    surpaiM4 
C^aptain  Chamicr — who  rivalled  and,  in  nautical  scienc^  HT- 
passed  Cooper — was  among  the  last  of  those  fortunate  writcn 
who  had  a  fair  field  and  few  efficient  competitors.     Of  a  suddra 
we  find  publiihrrs  and  purchasers  submerg<-d  in  ihe  ever-growing 
spring-tides  of  literature  for  school-room  or  nurst-ry.     Now  the 
si-.-is'in  sets  In,  year  after  year,  with  the  punctuality  and  prafnsc 
downpour  of  the  Indian  monsoon.     Or,  to  change  ibe  metnpW, 
about  a  couple  of  months  before  Christmas  the  illustrated  gift 
lKioks,in  every  conceivable  stylo  «n<lvcin,dc8ornd  like  snow flaJifs 
un  the  floors  of  the  publishing  houses.    They  come  tike  the  mow- 
Hakes,  and  tike  the  snnwflnkrs  thry  disappear.      There  are  ft* 
indeed    which    have    left    afleclinnate    impressions,    or    which 
survive  in  a  fair  succession  of  *  new  and  cheitp '  e<lilion*.     With 
scarcely  an  exception,  the  most  fascinating  have  been   written 
by  ladies,  and  we  are  glad  to  think  that,  when  not  avowedly 
religious,    their    moral    tendencies   are    an  impeachable.       And 
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rnnbpT.  they  have  inrarisbly  obtainr<]  ihr  F^rpalpst  popularity 
vbcD  ibc  style  has  been  simplp  und  the  subject  domeBtic.  The 
tnnocrnce  of  childhood  i)  nasilj  pliNurd  ;  und  although  w»  may 
inbtcribe  to  th«  doctrine  of  original  *in,  we  noverthelcM  know 
ilut  it  is  the  childn-n  who  ar«  nearest  tu  hitavnn. 

VV«  (raniiot  «iiter  at  the  end  of  bd  article  oit  an  nggrnssive 

diKuniiJii  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  recent  writers,     VVe  may 

nngle  out  a  few  who   pfTGonally  hare  pleased  us  most.      We 

rM«)i    Miss   Charlcsworth,    with    her    '  Ministeriog  Children* 

nd   '  England's  Veomon,'  written   in  the    blissful  tranquillity 

of  days  before  thr  agricultural  depression,  when  the  hospitable 

bmer   was    happy   »n  a    modest  competence,   and    while  th« 

squire  and  the   worthy  paraon    were    still  his  trutted   friends. 

Then  there  is  Miss  Montgomery's  *  Miiunderslood,' awakening 

all  onr  sympathies  in  favour  of  the  delightful  little  scnjx-grace 

vio  came  to  shipwreck  for  want  of  a  motherly  Mrs.  Faircbild 

or  of  a  >(r.   Barlow  brought  down  to  date.      There  are  Mrs. 

QiBbnl  and  Mr«.    Moletwortli,  and,   nhnve    all,  the    late  Mrs. 

Eviag,  who  as  we  happen  to  knuw,  with  one  of  her  pregnant 

Wotbegms  as  to  the  puncliio^  of  beads  and  the  pleading  in  Law 

Coarts,  threw  a  bujy  Queen's  Counsel  into  oblivious  abilmclion 

vben  be  ought  to  have  been  attendiuj;  to  innumerable  briefs. 

Abore  all,  there  is  Mr*.  Hodgson  Burnett's  '  Little  Lord  Faunt* 

letoj,'  which  in  its  way  shoald  l>c  such  an  epoch-making  book 

*a  *  Jane  Eyre '  or  Mrs.  Gaakell's  '  Kutb.'     As  matter  of  fact, 

*e  must  hazard  the  sinister  prctliction  that '  I-ord  Fnuntlcroy' 

Will   never  live  with  the  '  Faircbild  Family.'     Si>,  we  fear,  it 

Will    fare  with  'Sweetheart  and  I,'  which,  with  its  frolicsome 

humour  and  its  gentle  pathos,  converted  us  to  a  faith  in  Mr. 

C-'rockett's  genins,  when  we  had  hesitated  over  '  The  Men  of 

tbe  Moss-Hags' and  his  locally  coloured  Covenanting  tales  of 

*  Guy  Matmoring's  Country.' 

If  we  ask  why  that  should  be,  we  ftrul    it   hanl   to    answer. 

6ut  some  contributory  solutions  of  the  problem  are  suHiciently 

<*bvious.     As  bonks  are  multiplied,  professionally  and    almost 

*»iecbnnically,  the  pace  of  production  is  inordinately  accelerated, 

ivnd   the  machinery  turns  out   the  products    to    a    monotonous 

IXUtem.     A  single  striking  success  produces  endless  and  most 

Wesirisorae  imitation  and  reiteration.     But  the  chances  are  that 

Uie  happy  bit  has  a  ntccrt  iteMimc,   so  far  as  the  children  to 

'VtbOBi  It  is   addressed  are  rimceriied,  and   that  the  brilliantly 

I       Xaupnatire  writer  win*  the  approval  of  older  folks.      It  seems 

B    t«  OS   that  the  fairy  fancies  of  '  Lewis  Carroll '  are    cases    in 

H    point.    They  have  passed  through  endless  editions ;  they  were 

I    Uanslaled  into  several  foreign  languages.     And  yet  the  author 
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in  the  'Hunting  of  the  Snark*  iDtroduceg  bankers  and  bill* 
hrokori  among  llic  members  of  tbcadrcnturoUB  cx|>cd!tion.  VVr 
lliiink  (leiivcn  that  many  a  vcnr  must  pnsE  before  any  of  cnr 
darliiijifs  in  brief  pdticonu  know  nn>iliing  of  pccunian 
worries,  »nd  wn  hope  it  nnxy  he  long  en-  our  boys  of  ihr 
preparntory  school  nru  tempted  by  uturers  nnd  venni  in 
accommodntion  bills.  But  in  the  realms  of  raytho)u|[ic*l 
lomance,  and  as  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  unseen  tptilc 
world  nhirli  surrounds  u«,  the  children  nre  positively  blati  mA 
absolutely  unsusceptibln  of  surprise.  They  know  all  aboDt  tlii' 
fairiea  and  the  gnomes,  the  brownies  and  the  brute-elves  whicli 
the  (list  Lord  l.ytton  touched  so  di-ticatt^ly  in  the  '  PilgrJmt'il 
the  Khine.*  We  ure  sure  they  would  still  read  ttir  trarcli 
of  the  pilgrims  in  ilie  subicTTanean  RUineland  und  his  versiM 
of  Reynard  the  Fox  with  breathless  ioteiesl  and  throbbing 
|)ulics;  but  ihcy  are  so  thoroughly  nell-inforined  as  to  resent 
the  intrusion  of  book-mnktng  tgnorAmutes  among  (hose  sscml 
mysteries.  The  heavy,  blundering  trend  scares  awny  the  snritet 
who  will  only  make  friends  with  sympailK-tiv  genius.  Wbto 
the  children  loo};  for  cuke  iit  Clirislmai-timc,  they  are  gcnaallj 
{[iven  a  stone,  or  bread  that  is  dry,  flavourless,  and  indigestible. 
Consequently  we  fancy  that  they  will  welcome  with  effusim 
the  republication  of  the  old  classics  for  children,  and  we  tit 
optimists  enough  to  believe  that  the  ex|>erimeat  ' 
success, 
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Abt.  V, —  1,  I.a  Crixf  actatlU:  Le  Canada  R^pttbliqae  oit 
Colonit.  For  Jnwph  Rojal,  Px-LieuL-Gouvcroetir  i\e» 
TeniloiR!!  ilu  \«rd-Oii<*il.      Monlrcnl,  1894. 

t.  L'Avenir  ilu  Canada:  Rtfiente  a  M.  Royal.  '  Lti  Verit^,' 
Much  17,  24,  :j1,  aad  A|>ril  14,  1894. 

A  Q>dfofPtMkInitntctionofthaProcirtetof(iitehfc.  Montreal, 
I8S9. 

4.  Pastoral  Letter  of  their  LorJihips  the  ArchhUlioi»  and  Bishops 
of  Ike  EceUtiastical  Pivciaces  of  Quebec,  AtonlreaJ  and  Oltatra^ 
•On  fCduailioH.'    Mnrefa  1894, 

THK 'tpteiiiltil  if»Intii>n*  of  Great  IJrUnin  lint,  nppArently, 
qutcki^aeil    coliioial    lojraltjr    to    the    I^mpire    to   a    very 
mnukable  exieat.     Ereo  Canada, 

'Oujttj  proTiDee  wHcli  Lad  Betiu«d  reaJitsl  to  multo  light  of  Ikt 
Imfttial  oblif^tiona,  tlio  proviuco  wlucli  must  In-  firnt  to  aufTor  if 
^^rWMtaallf  caia«,  riTalletl,  and  perhaps  surpassed,  all  otiiers  in  lier 

•^adanttion  of  deTutioa  to  Ibc  Crown,  and  ot  liur  purpose  to  stand  or 

:Mil  witli  the  Empire  il8ol£' 

~  Jku  aaertion  of  tUe  *  Sew  York  Hcrnli) '  it  ttrongly  conRrmetl 
Vn  the  fact  that,  when  Mr.  McNeill  ^ve  notice  in  the  Uominion 
.BioiiM!  of  Commons  of  a  resolution  professing  Canada's 
loalterable  loyalty  to  the  Empire,  the  resolution  was  carried 
sasainjoosly,  and  snpportrd  by  stirring  speeches  fiom  both 
i»iiw  of  the  House.  The  Carnwiian  prMi,  whether  it  represented 
'Vi  he  Government  like  the  *  HaxeUe,'  or  the  FrenduCanndians  of 
'^iit  Diiminion  like  *  La  Presse,'  or  was  an  independent  organ 
%^  ike '  The  VVitnesf,*  spoke  one  thought  with  i>ne  voice. 

'If  war' (said  th<: 'Gazettv') 'vaa  forcud  upon  the  Empiro,  from 
Vajqcarter  nlialaror,  CaoadiaiiM  would,  an  a  inattor  of  duty,  freely 
^wgt  all  the  icfponsibilitiea  that  audi  an  occurrenoo  would  iuijily. 
*3U|  fa  not  jiiigoiaiu.  It  is  the  simple  cxpruasion  of  the  cotiutry's 
Adiog,  aeol  at  an  opportune  time  to  the  atatcsaiGD  wliu  harD  iiia 
Knfite's  intercita  in  llieir  care,  so  that  they  may  know  what  BriliHli 
I«^  iKitaJdo  of  tbe  central  United  Kingdom  think,  and  what  thoy 
■ntrepartd  lo  do,  if  need  bo,  in  dofonce  of  the  general  interesta  of 
^Empire.' 


I'resse 


writes  thus  of  Mr.  McNeill's  resolution: — 


'inntilo  d'ajooter  qac  outte  resolution  a  £t£  voli^  d'emhlou  nomine 

Mlradieeate. 

'Cetto  manifestation  de  bantu  loyaut^  enrora  I'Augleturre  a  oor- 

'  emtnt  sa  rotsoo  d'Otte,  ootaolleuienL     Eu  tons  csa,  la  pstriotiamo 

I  d6pot£a  a  M  mia  au  gnuu!  jour  aveo  nuu  profiuiuu  da  diaovura 

■ne«  an  plua  hant  degro  d'attaobemaut  k  la  uiun>-patrie.' 

183.— -Vo.  566.  2  £  'Tt« 
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'The  Witncu'cxprcitH  the  mmc leDtimcnt  of  patriotic loja 

'OoatliauH,'  it  laXA,  '&ra  as  ready  to  count  tli«uiBo]Teii  one  io 
Intercdtit  witli  llie  rasl  <if  lL«  peo|)I>>  of  tlie  Enipiro  m  if  thoy  liTi;«I  lo 
the  xvxy  Iieart  of  tLi-  Eiupiru,  iu  Middloaei  tir  Sutrej.  Tliis  u  ijotti 
OOtuitlent  witli  tL«  feelings  of  the  gntBlcet  good  will  tuwuil  libt 
people  of  the  Uoited  States,  tonaril  whom  Oanadiaiu  feci  u  brotlun 
and  with  whom  they  would  willingly  staud  against  all  the  worfi 
besides.  Dut  in  a  stnigglo  bctwcon  tko  Empire  and  the  United  8Um, 
Oatinda,  ae  she  foU  <lnring  the  rccc^nt  excitetoont.  would  be  heart  asJ 
soul  with  tho  Mother  Country.  Tboro  could  bo  no  qnestion  about 
that  Tbe  people  of  the  Unitod  States  bavo  never  realised  ikal 
Cuindinns  are  not  under  any  other  bonds  to  England  Iban  tbnM  of 
lieaitfelt  loyalty  ;  tliut  we  am  a  self-goTerning  piKiplc,  with  a  nor* 
responsible  goTcruraeut  than  tlieir  own  iu  many  n-«y«.  Ureal  Britun 
has  made  or  rather  Itft  ub  perfectly  trKts,  and  aho  luu  our  fne 
diivotiou.' 

So  far,  therefore,  as  parliamenlarj  reaolniions,  endoramj  by 
leading:    no tvt papers,    can     bo    taken    ai    pruofa    of    Caoadil 
aympnthy  with  Orrnl  Britain  against  any  ponible  sMailanl 
the    Kinpirc,    w<-    have    abumlant    rvidcnoc    of   ibc    loyally 
(Canada. 

A*  we  are  dealing  chiefly  with  Krencb  CanMla,  it  may  be 
well,  in  connexion  with  this  question  of  loyalty  to  ilir  Empin. 
to  confine  our  attention  at  this  moment  (o  tlw  attiladc  o<  ti>r 
province  of  Quebec,  and  to  that  of  the  French-Canadiant  in 
particular.  Sir  Hector  Langevin  and  M.  Laurier,  both  FreaA- 
Canadiant,  (he  one  n  Conservative,  the  other  tbe  leader  of  the 
Oppngition.  gave  utterance  (o  their  patriotic  feeling  toinids 
Great  Britain  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa.  The 
following  summary  of  the  speech  of  M.  LAUrier  is  taken  Era* 
'  La  Press*  '  :— 

*La  Fmnco,  dit-il,  eat  T'lgale  do  I'Anglotorre  dans  les  arts  el  h* 
lettres ;  maia,  ti  part  cela,  rAngletorrp,  par  eon  industrto  et  aon  ta>- 
raerco,  conduit  te  monile  dans  la  roio  de  la  civilintion.  Pendsal 
que  leg  autres  iinticius  s'annnieut,  I'Anelotcrro  cultinit  I'ait  at  Is 
paix,  par  ses  liuanpce.  Ello  est  la  plus  Mi'iro  garantio  do  la  fail 
univervollu.  Si  jiar  mullicnr  Ics  hurrourB  do  la  gncno  frsppaiaol SB 
{initio  quutcout^iie  ilu  vuate  eropiro  Kur  luqiutl  le  wlodl  ao  n 
jamais,  tiius  les  Bujcte  britauniciues  mo  d^Toiicraiemt  poor  1* 
lie  I'Augleterre  et  di>  I'Empire.' 

It  remains  to  enquire  how  far  such  a  speech  expnsMd  tW 
real  feeling  of  M.  Lnurier's  ra<%  Two  facts  arc,  in  refeiencr 
to  this  subject,  worthy  of  remark,  Firstly,  the  loyally  of 
Frenrh-Canndians  towards  their  native  province  is  so  intei 
that,  of  tbe  thousands  who  annually   migrate   to   tbe  L'nii'^ 
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Se^ts,  ihe  great  pjAJoritj  niate  to  become  noturalizedt  bacante 
tiWT  almy*  inl«iut,  if  poutblv,  lo  rRtnrn.  TbU  local  \<iy9\ty 
bit  in  lb«  [>TP*#ni  rase  Jeveliipeil  into  a  very  real  ImpenftI 
loraltjr  by  m  cbaJn  of  reasoniit):  <3f  ibti  n.tturi;.  If  i)ie  United 
SutM  were  to  go  to  war  with  Canada,  the  province  «f  Quebec 
vould  in  all  probability  be  tirtt  attacked,  ^o  French  •Canadian, 
ircn  tbougb  a  naturalized  American,  could  retitt  >uch  an  appeal 
U  hit  patrioUxm.  Tbcrefore,  when  it  was  a  quvitioo  of  a 
panible  rsising  of  traopa,  lh«  local  militia  oDicets  in  Montreal 
leoetTcd  as  many  offer*  fn>m  French -Canndi ant  as  froiti  their 
Englisb-speiikioK    fellow<iubjecl(.      The    second    stage    of  the 

Keis  is  obvious.  Great  Britain  was  prepared  to  defend 
sda,  and,  of  course,  ibe  province  of  Quebec;  therefore, 
Gmt  Britain  deserved  their  loyal  derotion  and  help.  The 
'Veoesael*  scare '  quickened  Caiuuiian  loyalty  as  nothing  else 
could  \tKfc  done.  Mr.  Cleveland  could  not  have  calculated  on 
ncji  a  rt«ult ;  ami  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies — Canada 
Mpecially— may  bp  thankful  for  the  unintentional  favour. 

Great  Britain  has,  however,  another  and,  in  some  ways,  a 
monger  claim  on  the  loyally  of  the  Freocb-C'anadians ;  on 
liiose,  at  least, — and  they  are  the  vast  majority, — who  arc  loyal 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Qinrch.  In  dealing  throughout  the 
/ollowing  article  with  the  subject  of  Pre  neb -Can  ad  inn  loyalty, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  insist,  more  than  oner,  that  such 
loyally  dejtcnded  on  the  decision  given  by  the  Privy  Council 
in  the  Manituba  Schmd  Question.  That  decision  has  now  been 
given  on  certain  point*  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  minority 
in  Manitoba.  It  can  safely  be  asserted  that,  whatever  the  out- 
come of  'remedial  legislation'  in  the  Dominion  Parliament 
■aay  he, — and  the  issue  is  still  uncertain, — the  fact  that '  Protes- 
tant England  '  has  pronotincrd  in  favour  of '  Roman  Catholic 
Hgbts '  has,  in  a  people  murh  influi'ncitl  hy  sentiment,  and  above 
«U  thing*  fervently  loyal  to  (heir  religlun  and  their  race,  kindled 
a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  loyalty,  of  confidence  in  British 
justice^  such  as  they  have  never  felt  before.  That  the  loyalty 
Khicb  sprang  from  tucb  a  cause  shnold,  by  a  fortunate  com- 
hinaiioQ  of  circumstances,  have  been  supplemented  by  a  loyalty 
originating  in  a  purr,  if  somciwliat  local  patriotism,  is  a  fact 
i  woTlbT  of  consideration.  I'Vench-Canadian  loyalty  has 
nadoabtmJlv  ln^rn  secured  to  Great  Britain  hy  two  of  the 
Irongest  motives  tliat  can  influence  an  emotional  race. 
Vet  it  still  remains  true  that  the  French- Canadian  question  ia 
crux  of  politics  in  tbc  Dominion.  No  one  who  is  possessed 
any  knowledge  of  the  fads  will  deny  the  accuracy  of  the 
incDt.  The  only  possible  tlilTcrcncc  of  opinion  on  tb« 
2  E  2  iBbject 
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■ubjpct  Arises  from  llie  fact  tlint  ihrrv  aie  tvrn  wajs  of  looking' 
At  it.  And  the  qucstinn  Is,  intlMKl,  a  iliflirult  oor.  It  ii  not 
merely  a  mnlter  of  difletences  of  nice,  litnguagr,  niwl  rcligloa  ; 
it  is  also  a  matter  of  these  dlffercuces  in  close  juxtaptultifta  aoJ 
conttanl  political  rivalry,  with  practically  no  supreme  loal 
authority  to  intervene.  If  the  French-Canadian  is  a  bigoted 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Engllsbmsn  of  the  other  provinces— 
Ontario  and  the  Wnt  in  paiticulnr — is  »  bigoted  Protestaat. 
often  nn  Orangeman,  Polltlcnl  rivalry  is  scarcely  less  kccD 
than  rrligiiius  dilTtirences;  none  the  less  so  that  Quebec  bas,nf 
late  years,  been  somewhat  handicapped  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  other  provinces.  Oiiginally  one  province  among  four, 
Quebec  Is  now  one  among  seven,  Its  65  representatives  fornitflj 
sat  in  a  House  of  181  tnembers;  they  now  ait  in  a  Hook 
oit\b.  Even  these  6d  are  not  all  French-speaking,  bat  ibr 
strictly  French  vote  of  Quebec  in  the  Federal  Parlinmeni  dwi 
nut  eicrcil  48.  Nor  does  ttiU  solid  vote  make  the  Frrocb 
members,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  inaslers  of  tbe  parlia- 
mentary situation.  The  Protestant  vole — on  either  side— iiw 
much  larger  than  the  French  vote  that  a  Ministry  ptusutoss 
'popular' — I.e.  a  Protestant-English — policy  can,  and  iIms. 
ignore  the  latter.  It  is  unquestionably  this  consciouMiMt  «i 
decTcnting  influence  which  causes,  among  French-Canodisnt,  i 
restli-ssni-ss  and  an  anxiety  not  to  be  wumlered  ai.  They  m, 
in  fact,  rapidly  approaching  the  condition  in  which  IJbttr 
would  be  placed  in  a  Dublin  ParliamenL 

Such  a  prospect,  to  a  rnce  conscious  of  priority  of  occupsiioa, 
and  justly  proud  of  their  history  and  achievements,  must  ste* 
bath  cruel  and  unjust.  No  man  or  community  of  men  will 
submit  ch<wrfully  and  without  resistance  even  to  the  tten 
pressure  of  inevitable  events.  Were  the  position*  reveraed,  *fl 
(he  sympathies  of  this  country  would  be  with  the  minonlf. 
Without  expecting  so  much  as  that,  it  may  fairly  be  (lemaadM. 
as  a  preliminary  to  any  discussion  of  the  matter,  that  it  sboyU 
be  approached  without  prejudice. 

The    Frcncb-Canadlan    Is,    as    recent    events    have 
esscDtlally  loyal.     That  is  a  fact  not  to  Iw  forgotten.     Loi 
Canada' — that  Is,  to  bis  own  province,  since  he  can  hardlyl 
expected  to  be  enthusiast  ically  loyal  to  a  more  or  less  arbll 
combination  of  English  provinces  whose  chief  points  of 
ment,  as  it  seems  to  him,  arc  aggressive  Prolestantiam, 
distrust,  if  not  a  dislike,  of  bis  race,  his  language,  and 
religion.     But  he  is  distinctly  and  unquestionably  loyal  to 
British  connexion.     Moreover,  it  mutt   always  be  iaslsudi 
that  this  loyalty  is  the  result  of  his  religion,  and  iniu 
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with  it,  wlinlcTeT  ProlrstAnis,  Orangemea,  and  Pn»< 
of  HxUiaty  may  %»y  to  the  cuntnrjr.  Ho  is  iMy  cotiicioui 
«  fact  ibat  bis  religiou*  freedom  and  piivUrges  arc  safe 
ndon,  and  that  lhc_v  arc  vnj  far  from  safe  at  Ottawa. 
Iljr  to  tb<*  British  connexion,  says  a  we)  I- in  formed  writer* 
long  bc4-n  a  firtt  tenet  niih  all  the  most  icsponsiblc  and 
leclire  Frcncli-f.'nnadjan*.  In  what  resprct*.  then,  it  may  be 
:<«],  does  *  the  I'Tcncti-Canndian  question '  constitute  the  crux 
Dominion  politics?  Why  should  there  be  a  growing  reitleif 
and  anxiety  among  all  classes  of  French -Canadians,  and 
icrcftsing  cxmsciouioess  that,  within  the  Dominion,  it  is 
t  ini{w>6tib]c  that  their  special  claims  and  grievances  can 
paniallj-  treated? 
i*be  Ftencti-Cansdinns,  w  a  race,  arc  imbued — whether 
lely  or  not,  it  icnmnterial — with  the  conrlction  that  they  arc 
'cbo«cn  people.'  For  this,  tbeir  past  history  and  present 
lation  are  chiefly  res]iiintikle.  As  the  first  colonists  of 
oada,  they  look  back,  with  a  jutt  pride,  to  conquests,  sufler- 
;t,  and  triumphs.  A  conqnereil  people,  they  have  preserved 
'~  language,  laws,  religion,  and  privileges;  a  people  cut  off, 
icse  very  Uws,  religion  and  language,  from  any  possibility 
algnmalion  with  their  neighbours,  they  have  remained  as 
ily-dilTerentiated  a  nationality  as  the  Jews  in  Babylon, 
ich  a  race  the  loss,  not  only  of  their  former  influence,  but 
it  seems  to  them — of  any  bope  of  justice  and  redress, 
fficienl  to  caute  them  to  look  on  almost  any  political 
OS  better  and  more  promising  than  their  present 
idition. 

p  other  wonis,  to  understand  the  French  •Canadian  question, 
low  how  and  why  it  is  the  crux  of  Dominion  politics, 
necessary  to  studv  it,  not  only  from  the  calmer  and 
biy  optimistic  standpoint  of  the  ICnglish  visitor,  but 
the  more  possiunale.  e»ger,  and  possiblv  nnreasunuble 
point  of  the  Frcnch-Canudiiin  himself.  \Ve  may  say,  if 
lootc,  that  he  is  foolish,  [hat  his  proposals  are  not  to  bo 
Qsly  entertained.  That  it  easily  said;  it  is  not  difficult 
that  bis  grievances  are,  after  alt,  very  trifling.  But 
■re  Tery  real  to  him,  and  it  Is  neither  by  ignoring  them, 
tj  making  light  uf  them,  tliat  we  can  hope  to  persuade 
to  regard  them  as  we  should  wi«h  him  to  do.  He  has 
hope  of  redress  at  Ottawa;  it  would  be  »  pi'y  were  be 
:  bis  faith  in  the  justice  of  Great  Biilain.  For  this  reason 
Topoul  which  meets  with  the  support  of  the  Frencb- 
liaas  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  In  itself  it  may 
attrrlj  nnrcasonable,  utterly  impossible;  but  tn  order  to 
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convince  him  or  the  fact,  the  proporal  abould  fint  receive 
parneit  attention.  The  itudy  is  in  ittcif  an  inl^raitiog 
But  when  it  is  romcmberrd  that  for  somv  two  milliont  of  our 
frilnw-subjrct* — who»<;  lovalty  rcinlers  our  hold  on  C*nul4 
easy,  if  not  actually  |xiiiililc — the  quvition  it  one  of  riul 
imjiortani-e,  the  matter  ceas«  to  be  une  which  am  be  ligliclc 
■et  Aside. 

Freach-Canftdians  of  «U  shades  of  opinion  are  xf^reed  tlm 
they  arc  approachiofr,  if  they  have  not  already  reached,  a  rm 
grave  political  crisis.  Tli*?  chief  cause  of  their  diuati»f«ctii>n  ti 
lh<!  unjiitt  ichonl  Icgitlnliiin  of  Manitoba  and  the  Norib*W«t 
Territories,  and  its  most  serious  effect  is  a  growing  desire— mc 
yet  extended  to  tlie  majority — ^for  independence.  It  rosy  le 
fairly  nsked,  What  possible  inducement  has  a  French -Canadiu 
to  be  loyal  to  the  bond  of  confederation?  The  other  pruviaot 
are  alien  in  race,  language,  and  religion  ;  Utterly  out  of  syinp«tt< 
with  Quebec,  if  ooi  actually  hostile  to  her.  She  has  ^tonl 
nothing  by  Confederation  ;  she  has,  in  fact,  lost  much  of  brr 
former  freedom  of  action.  Why,  then,  should  the  Ficocb- 
Canadians  be  '  patriotic '  with  reference  to  the  DoiniiuMF 
Would  the  Ulster  Fiutestants  Ik  '  patriotic '  as  re)i;anls  a  Ha«» 
Kule  Ireland  ?  It  is  well  to  insist  that  the  cases  are  as  ntoAj 
parallel  as  possible.  At  the  same  time  we  must  repeat  dmiC 
emphatically,  that  the  French- Canadians  as  a  race  are,  up  to  tbr 
present,  wholly  total  lo  the  British  Cmpire,  Tbeir  reaMHS  fat 
this  loyalty  is  the  strongest  motive  that  can  infiuence  a  mia  a 
»  community,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  To  recur  to  tbr 
comparison  so  often  made,  ihey  have  as  much  cause  to  be  lejsl 
to  Great  Uritain  as  hare  the  Protestants  of  Ulster.  In  ndi 
case  the  motive  is  precisely  identical. 

From  the  French- Canadian  point  of  view,  all  parties  ap»» 
as  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  AI.  Royal,  the  late  LieutensDl- 
CJovcrnor  of  the  North-West  Provinces — the  real  centre  of  tbi 
religio-schdlaatiopolitical  trouble — goes  so  far  as  to  call  it  I* 
eriae  actuelie.  It  is  only  as  to  the  remctlies  proposed  that  Uirv 
is  anjr  real  dilferenc^e  of  opinion.  M.  Royal,  in  brief,  prujxwt 
independence,  as  M.  Mercier  has  done  before  him  ;  '  La  Veriir,' 
which  represents  the  strictly  French  Catholic  element  in  the 
province,  irrespective  of  mere  ptnty,  disagrees  with  tin 
entirely. 

•For  oui  part,'  saya  'La  VimUi,'  'we  camwl  aeoopt  tluc 
wliioh  dues    not  exactly    belong   to    U.    Itoyal,   hjoco   otbl 
formulated  it  befuru  him,  and  wu  cannot  regard  indc 
a  eolation  of  the  cri^ng  from  which  we  anr  mffering. 

'  Although  to  u»  the  thesis  of  M.  Ituyul  due*  not  i 
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}M  an  importuit  Inith  is  contained  in  the  pages  whicb  te  lias  jnat 
fdlisfaed. 

'Ta  bcMoo  with,  U.  l!o;al  acknowleiJgee  that  the  aotoa)  alate  of 
Aipp  in  Canada  cannot  la&t.  -■  Tho  Constitution  of  1867,"  ho  aftja, 
"did  BOt  DMke  sofflcieat  provisiou  in  nwpeet  to  all  righta." 

'  Tnrtlker  on,  H.  Boj-al  sa^h  again  : 

'"We  boUoTO  that  dio  actual  situation  c«nnot  last  long,  and  that, 
if  pirolongod  boyond  measoio,  such  iroald  bo  tlui  intenaity  of  the 
cH<i«  in  all  ptita  of  th«  social  arguuam  that  the  chiafs  of  tho 
GoTomiDCDt  .  .  .  voold  find  tbomsalvoi,  aoino  lino  morning,  without 
authority  to  mojiiro  tho  DquI  totnpMt." 

'  Tho  fcan  of  M.  Itoyal  socm  to  uh  to  bi!  w<ill  founded.' 

When  a  community  becomes  |>uisFsted,  no  matttrr  whether 
with  reason  orwitlioui,  by  the  conviction,  that  an  'actual  crisis' 
a  close  at  hand, — a  criuK,  moreover,  focussed  as  it  were  on  one 
diuinrt  and  definite  grievance. — and  that  'the  actual  atate  of 
a&jra  cannot  last  lon^,'it  surely  becomes  an  impcratiroduty  not 
amply  to  accept  one  version  of  the  matter,  but  to  sludy,  carerully 
and  wilboul  prcju'licc,  the  views  of  tlie  mlnorily.  When  Ulster 
Protrsiants  pronounced,  in  no  uncertain  tones,  their  conviction 
that  Home  Kule  in  Ireland  would  mean  tbeir  ruin,  a  lar^  and 
influential  pnriy  in  (ireat  lirilain  were  quite  ready  t»  listen  t» 
them,  and — no  matter  from  what  motive! — to  believe  them.  In 
the  same  way,  when  the  Frencb-Caoadians  of  Canada  declaie 
with  practic-al  unanimity,  that  they  arc  sulTering  under  an 
iaJBBlice  which  the  Fedeml  Parliament  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  remedy.  Groat  Britain,  the  profrssnl  chnmpion  of  oppressed 
minoritirs,  should  surely  listen  to  tbem  witli  attention,  and  give 
them  credit  for  being  sincere  and  earnest.  'I'hc  duty  is  the 
more  plain  as  there  exists  a  definite  agreement  onjthe  part  of 
Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the  chief  point  at  issue ;  namely, 
the  rijebis  of  minorities  in  the  matter  of  education.  It  is 
obviously  better  in  such  a  discusaion  to  let  the  parties  concerned 
«peak  for  themselves,  as  far  as  may  be  possible.  An  oec.aaional 
explanation  or  comparison  may  be  necessary  ;  but  the  iptimma 

-crriHt  will  be  of  more  interest  and  of  more  importance. 

M.  Royal,  following  up  his  argument  on  boknlf  of  indepco- 

'^leaoe  and  a  new  Constitution,  ndirins  tbat, 

*tf  the  inter- provincial  compact  of  1SG7  has  failed  to  provido 
tofflcioitly  (for  the  full  ciorcieo  of  jnstioo  by  the  publii!  autboritlea), 
it  IB  the  duty  of  the  political  leadciB  to  eoizo,  as  early  as  poasiblo, 
the  opportunity  of  removing  this  source  of  all  our  misfortunoB,  and  of 
guarding  the  now  Constitutioti  against  it.  In  fact,  our  sole  hope  lies , 
in  SDoh  action  as  tho  only  means  of  restoring  stability  to  a  social 
ttaatam  which  has  boon  violently  ahakon  to  its  very  foundatious. 
ue  righta  and  liberties  which  t>ught  never  to  be  put  in 

question. 
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quoetion.  The;  arc  easily  tbroira  into  joopardf  wlico  Ibo  Cooiti- 
tatioo  does  tiot  witliilmw  Uioni  from  the  uuJacittee  and  enterpriiM  a( 
political  purticB.  ...  A  Coustitution  is  good  for  very  iJUIg  if. 
who!)  the  liglita  of  a  large  cUbs  at  people  ar«  at  stake,  it  icmtiat 
nitliout  power  to  ncl,  and  evou  witliout  Toioe  to  spoak.* 

Further  on  hf  odils : — 

'  Wa  aSBcrt  tliat  the  actual  dtiiation  iw  full  of  dangere  if  it  lactt; 
the  social  and  ccouoniit'  forces  of  tliu  nation  are  profouudlx  disturbed.' 

On  tbis  '  Ln  V<?riic  '  commenia  as  follow* : — 

'By  tli«HO  qnotatiotis  we  soo  that  If.  Royal  ia  of  opinion  that 
aotttu  ritjimv  is  full  of  dangers,   that  it  cannot  last,  and  that  i 
orguio  ehoDge  is  nooded. 

'  So  for  we  arc  in  oatira  agreement  with  him.     It  is  his  nna 
for  tbo  evil  that  we  consider  uut  to  be  vfUcuoious.' 

This  language  may  be  set  down,  if  wc  clioose,  to  Frenclt 
exaggeralion.  'Thcaverage  Frenchman  of  Canada,'  it  has  bcca 
■aid  by  a  shrewd  observer,  '  can  no  moiv  be  calm  than  ibe 
Frenchman  of  France ;  under  excitement  he  is  apt  to  lose  bis 
head,  and  to  say  far  more  than  be  means/  Tbis  is  undoabttdlr 
true,  not  only  of  the  Frenobmsn — in  Canada  and  in  France— 
but  also  of  the  Irishman.  Moreover,  it  is  more  or  less  troe  n( 
all  political  oratory  and  jnurnalism,  even  in  the  case  of  *lbc 
stolid  Saxon.'  Hut,  even  if  wc  conocdc  that  it  is  cxaggeralion. 
that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  those  who  employ  lucl) 
language  are  perfectly  sincere  in  usin^  it,  and  are  entirel; 
,  convinced  that  it  conveys  an  accurate  description  of  actuu 
facts.  Nor  do  eicited  words  affect  the  question,  whether,  in 
this  case,  there  has  not  been  a  distinct  breach  of  a  distinn^ 
agreement.  ^| 

Wbot  is  the  remedy  for  the  'actual  crisis'  which  M.  Roj'i^l 
proposes?  '  In  effect,'  says  *La  V'erite,'  'the  former  Licotenont- 
Governor  of  the  North-VVest  proposes  to  us  the  independence 
of  Canada,  the  rupture  of  the  colonial  tie,  as  the  wondeifnl 
panacea  which  is  lo  bring  us  health  I '  There  is  in  M.  IWal't 
proposal  no  narrowing  of  French-Canadian  patriotism  to  the 
province  of  Quebec  :  he  wishes  that  (he  Dominion,  as  a  vboir, 
should  follow  out  its'nniural  and  final  evolution '  and  beooo 
H  Republic. 

M.  Royal's  own  words  are  : — 

*  Emancipation  is  a  fruit  nlmoet  ripe.  ...  It  is  for  Oaaais  IS' 
make  the  first  step;  the  matter  rests  only  vrith  ber.  Wo  smbsinais 
the  Uother -country,  which  scarcely  hides  tho  joy  wo  aboold  oaast 
ber  if  we  went  away.  .  .  .  Within,  nothing  to  modify,  or  Tory  littlo.' 

Here  is  the  proposition,  in  good  set  terms,  Founded  upon  lbs 
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*  mumption  llml  England  (evU  CaQnila  In  be  x  source  of  puiiible 
complicatioDs,  and  would  on  (b3l  account  be  gWd  lo  get  rid  of  her. 
On  wbal  M.  Roval  has  founded  ibis  Btrance  assumptloD  hardly 
appears,  unless  un  a  pnsuige  in  Sir  Charln  Dilkc's  '  Problem! 
if  Grralcr  Britain,'  where  such  an  idea  H:cms  lo  be  implied. 

1  But  it  will  be  better  to  give  the  French  lummenl*  on  ihc  French 

Iproposition,  so  ns  tn  conver  an  ade<|unlc!  ecmn-ption  of  wbat  t\tc 

[rrcnch-Canndinn  view  of  tbe  matter  rcnllj'  is. 
'  La  Verite '  remarks  on  ibis  proposition  : — 

'  We  invite  onr  readers  to  digoiit  thi«  Iimt  paragraph  corofiilly. 
Vo  ahall  eee,  lator  on,  that  th«  "  notliiog  to  modify,  or  very  little," 
ic  a  great  strain  on  our  faith.  ,  .  .  Tbc  avsertion  of  M.  Itoyal  thai 
England  dnr«  not  earn  to  prcKerri!  li^r  sovcroigotv  ovor  Cnnulo,  and 
tliat  fibs  woidd  renounoii  it  with  cngumeHB,  with  pieaKiire,  in  the  most 

gntaitoaa  oMcrtion  that  n-o  havci  efrr  Keen  in  a  political  writing 

^rhk^  baa  any  prcl^tniiionK  to  ho  iiericitui.' 

'Z'bat,  in  effect — without  entering  at  length  into  tbe  arguments 

of 'La  Vcritv' — dispose*  of  M.  Ko^al's  '  thesis.'     It  rests  upon 

_    ^a  aasutnption  which  has  absolutely  no  foundation.     J^ut  thi^ 

B  *  «ctaal  crisis'  remains;  on  that  point  tbe  editor  la  in  perfectly 

K  VI  accord  with  M.  Royal,  that  he  is  convinced  that  the  actual 

^Vaie  of  affairs  cannot  possibly  last. 

__  It  has  been  already  said  that  the  consciousness  of  loss  of 
viflaence'in  the  councils  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  conviction 
"*-  >iai  there  is  practically  no  local  power  which  can  prevent  the 
^^^  ver-growing  encroachments  of  the  Protestant  Knglish  on  the 
^-^xndeniable  rights  of  the  French -Canadians  in  Manitoba,  and  the 
-^^'ortb-VVest,  where  these  latter  are  in  a  hojieless  minority,  are 
^^ppareuily  tbe  chief  reasons  which  lead  tbe  French -Canadians 
"^«  the  belief  that  some  fnndamental  change  is  imperatively 
Vkecessary.     This  is,  however,  the  view  of  an   outsider;  it  will 

V>c  well  lo  present,  as  clearly  a*  possible,  the  French  view  of  the 

^-^nioses  which  have  induced  tbe  crisis  : — 

'  M.  Itoyal.'  saya  '  La  Verile,' '  haa  two  gricronco*  against  tbc  actual 

v^fuw,  or,  to  speak  moru  oxiMitty,  againxt  the  colonial  bond;  two 

VesaoBS  impal  bim  to  dunand  thii  iutlejieikluncu  of  OanMla.  .  .  .  Tlio 

Qni  grievaneo  and  the  firnt  roasuii  ntlate  to  qiienlionH  of  political 

VooQomy ;  the  aeoond  griovauei;  and  tho  Hotuud  rcanon  depend  upon 

tbc  school  qncstioB.' 

This  is  how  M.  Royal  formulates  his  political  and  nconomtn 
grievaDce:  '  Kngland  prevents  us  from  drawing  from  the 
Araerican  market  all  the  natural  advantages  that  we  need.' 
He  urges  that  the  colonial  bond  hampers  the  freedom  of  Canada 
ia  making   commercial    treaties    with    the   United  States,    but 

brings 


brings  forwud  no  un«  Ssitit  in  support  of  tudi  an 
On  this  coinmncisl  grievance  tbe  aniwer  of  *  L*  Verite' 
cliir :  '  We  do  not  bettitale  to  uflirui  ibut  tbit  is  ii  veiy  fn^t 
hiuoric  error.  England  bas  n«ver  pUce<l  the  slightest  ol>st»clc 
to  our  commercial  relaiioos  with  the  United  Stdtcs.'  To 
dcmonstTBte  the  cog«nc^  oi  his  reply  to  M.  Royal,  tbc  cOilor 
gives  tbc  history  oC  tbe  treaty  concluded  by  Lord  Elgin  with 
tbn  United  States  in  1864,  wbicb  pmrrd  to  be  so  inucb  to  ihe 
.-tdranlAge  of  Canada,  that  the  United  States,  in  IttO.i,  decUaed 
to  renew  it.  ^M 

'If  the  oolonial  bond  wero  eovored,'  oontlnDos  '  L«  Verity."  *^^ 
ehould  not  bo  in  any  bettor  position  than  wo  aroto^lsy  for  nogotiatiag 
with  tiie  United  HVxHm  a  favoarablo  treaty.  Via  sbonld  indeed  M 
worse  ofT,  for  whntoTer  iiitlitouoo  Knglacid  nuiy  hare  with  the 
Ani<^ricuQ  Uepublic  sho  has  cxoicised  in  our  fiivonr,  and  not  Bgaiut 
UB,  nhciu  there  wu  qiuction  of  oar  cotumorcial  rclatioM  with  em 
nuighbours.  Left  to  our  own  resources,  ahoidcl  w  obtain  frun 
WashitigtuQ  L-i)ttceesioDs  and  tutvantages  which  wu  hare  not  beeo 
able  to  obtain  with  tJie  eiipiKirt  of  Eughiud '.'  A  inua  niuMt  bo  non 
than  simple  to  suppose  that  wo  Hbuutd.' 

This  is  certainly  a  strong  appeal  to  common  sense,  to  si( 
nothing  of  seir-interesC.  The  latter  may  not  Ix^  the  ideal  motire 
for  loyalty  ;  it  it  certainly  not  an  uncommon  one.  Possibly— 
not  to  say,  probably — it  would  be  dithcult  to  find,  in  ib^K 
U)utter-4>f-fact  days,  any  motive  for  loyalty  which  has  mnn 
force.  If  the  interest  ot  Canada  were  clearly  in  the  direction  of 
separation,  how  long  would  it  remain  a  colony  ?  Thotclol* 
anyone,  whether  French  or  English,  who  can  prore  to  demoQ' 
stration,  as  does  the  editor  of  ■  La  Veritc,'  that  the  mi 
interest  of  Canada  is  in  tbe  direction  of  continuing  ia  tbc 
Empire,  has  done  a  real  service,  not  only  to  C.inada  but  to  the 
Kinpite  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  in  dealing  with  this  |M>Iitic«l 
Aspect  of  tbe  matter,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  attempt  to  mtfro* 
tbe  palriolisiii  of  the  Erench-Canadinns  to  the  province  <A 
Quebec.  A  French -Canadian  editor,  addressing  a  public  oi 
his  race  and  language,  points  out  first,  foromoat,  and  ss  of 
supreme  ioiporluiice,  what  are  tbe  true  inlcrcstsof  the  Dominicin 
at  large.  Il,  further  on,  be  insists  that  tbe  true  interests  «[ 
Quebec  are  in  this  matter  practically  the  same  a*  those  ol  tbr 
whole  country,  though  possibly  for  reasons  that  are  more  local, 
what  is  this  but  to  enforce,  aa  efficiently  ax  may  be,  tbe 
lesson  which  he  wishes  to  inculcate? 

Even  if  it  were  true  tliat  the  feeling  of  patriotism 
Ere  neb  •Canadian  towards  Quebec  were  warmer  ami 
powerful    I  ban   that    by   which    be   is   inspired    towards 
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Duniiniiin,  tt  would  be,  for  ibtr  many  irasoDs  already  alluded 
lo,  ou\y  nnturnl.  But  wbcn  wc  dad,  as  we  do,  thsl  he  hiu  n 
true  acaiv  of  patriotism  towards  the  Inttnr,  in  spite  nf  ^iev«nc;eK 
which  to  him  are  very  te»l  and  bitter,  it  hctrome*  mure  than 
evcf  an  hujjerative  daty  to  itudy  tbo»e  grtcvanct-s  impiittially, 
to  till-  end  that  they  may  be  rfminiied  or  reinoirtd.  If  further 
(bote  wbo  are  most  familiar  with  the  jcrtevaneeii,  and  who  are  at 
ibe  tame  time  loyal  not  only  to  Canada,  but  more  vtpccinlly  to 
ibt  Britiah  connexion,  point  out,  earnestly  and  seriously,  onc 
ttmetly  which  of  all  others  will,  as  they  arc  eonvincwl,  elTec- 
tnally  aiid  finally  pat  an  end  to  the  girievnncrs  and  solve  t)i« 
difficulties,  ii  is  surely  worth  while  to  tronsider  their  projtosals 
witbont  prejudice  and  with  cnreful  attention.  As  to  the  local 
reasons  which  should  tend  to  keep  Quebec  loyal  to  the  British 
comnexion,  as  opposed  to  independence,  *  La  Verite'  says: — 

'  If  the  Uominion  were  indopendent,  we  ihuuld  he  at  the  moroy  of 
tlie  English  majority,  even  iu  purely  oommerciol  queetions.  That 
Which  Euits  thtr  Proviiico  of  Quebec  in  the  matti^r  of  Customs'  dues 
ttAd  froc  ctchsiigo  does  not  always  snit  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
Uie  Wast  Tbore&ro  in  that  famous  Cauadiiui  Itcpnblic,  extending 
'from  the  Atlantic  to  lb«  Pacific,  which  M.  Koyal  wiehi4  lo  foond, 
"Wo,  of  the  EaKt,  should  of  necessity  eco  the  interoets  of  tbo  West 
Always  preferred  to  miTS.  .  .  .  The  sovenmoc  of  the  colonial  bond 
^roald  have  bc«n  of  no  Bormo  to  us.  Thus  tbo  remedy  proposed  by 
3U.  Itoysl  will  not  be  of  tbo  slightest  DdrBntitgo  lo  ns  of  th«  i'roTiaco 
of  (JuuIm-,  even  frnm  a  pnrely  oommcrcial  point  of  view.' 

So  far  at  least,  however  strongly  the  ordinary  Knglislimnn  may 

dusgree  with  ilie  proposals  of  M-  Koynl,  he  must  surely  admit 

%b>t  the  replies  ot  'La  Virriti-'  un-  sound  and  dir<rctly  to  the 

{xiint.     This  inucb,  at  all  events,  may  fairly  be  conceded,  that, 

•u  regards  one  aspect  of  the  question,  the  less  important  of  the 

two   in    tba   opinion    of   those    most   nearly    concerned,   the 

*  Conserratire'   French-Canadian  rlew — the  view  of  the  most 

influeniisl  portion  of  the  community,  if  not  of  the  majority,  as 

it   practically   is — i«   reasonable  and    worthy  of  attention  and 

approval.     If  the  views  of  th<!  same  persons  as  regards  t!ic  sr<:»nd 

grievance,  and  especially  as  to  the  remedy  prupiiscd,  seem  at 

first  sight  leu  reasonable  and  less  acceptable  and  practical,  it 

mtut  be  always  reroembered,  at  the  risk  of  a  truism,  that  ibe 

Prench-Canadians    alone    really    understand    the    nature    and 

Klent  of  (he  trouble,  and  that  conseqnenlty  any  remedy  to  be 

SectDal  must,  at  least,  be  in  a  line  with  theirs. 

To  return  to  '  I^a  Vcritc ' : 

■In  his  puttiphlct,  page  103,  M.  Boyal  puts  thiv  <itieilion :  **  How 

can 


can  CRDBiJa  lio  ciircil  of  ttui  terrible  eril  of  llie  mligions  diMemiciUj 
by  nhich  she  tc  raat  ?  " 

'  Ho  dooH  not  Nkj  formally  that  tlicKit  religious  diMWniduiiJi  bto 
caused  by  our  ooloninl  coudilion,  hy  tlin  }>oliticaI  bond  trbicb  unites 
»a  to  Grvat  Britaiu.  Ttiat  wuulit  cviduuUjr  be  too  attong.  Bui  ku 
iuBionatcpi  it,  aiiice  llio  remedj  bo  proptweH  to  cure  ua  of  l1tc«« 
disKc^nHiouR  ifl  tli«  severanco  of  the  culuDial  boud.  "TbBt  wbicli 
vill  mve  Cauadu,"  lie  aays.  on  pngo  103,  "ia  the  natural  and  BnsI 
oYoItiliou  ...  of  h«r  national  deetluica." 

'  Hure  ore  many  words  to  oipress  indfpendnee  !  ElMwbero,  on 
page  99,  he  makes  the  following  oascrtion  :  "  Thia  ia  irhy  we  Mwrt 
that  it  is  impossible  to-day  for  any  OoTorcment  trhalcver  Ic  Mttle 
the  school  question  jtutly.  except  by  mnkiDg  it  the  subject  of  an 
amendnieDt  of  tho  Imperial  Act  of  1867,  which  wonld  hardly  be 
practicable,  or  of  an  organic  article  of  the  now  Constitution,  which 
wodid  bo  comparatively  oa^." '  ^| 

M.  Royal,  it  will  Iw  ipcn,  makci  tho  school  qucatlon  tbs^ 
prominent  article  of  hit  tcmnd  gricvanct-,  of  hi*  tccond  r«n«oa  fnr 
imlrpcmlrncr.  Hrn-in  be  is  entirely  in  acciinl  with  .ill  letidera 
of  Fn-nch-Canadian  ibouglit;  (he  persecution,  at  they  deem  it 
and  as  it  uniloubtedty  i*,  uf  their  brethren  in  Maniiuba  and  the 
North-West  is  the  mou  important  issue  in  French -Canadian  — 
matter*.  It  touches  the  people  to  the  quick.  It  includea  thai 
whole  subject  of  race,  lnnguA°;e,  and  religion  ;  inasmuch  as  to 
the  French -Can  ad  inn — whether  in  Quebec,  or  in  Mnnitoba  and 
the  \orth-\Ve*t — the  complete  ffee*lom  and  legal  itatai  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  olementarv  school  if  must  intimately  bound 
up  with  his  religion.  Moreover — wisely  or  unwisely — hit 
loyalty  to  his  religion  is  practically  inseparable  from  his  loyally 
to  hia  language,  and  vice  versa;  and  so  eminent  an  authority 
as  Dr.  Bourinol,  the  Clerk  of  the  Ottawa  House  of  Commons — 
a  Protestant — declared  that  the  Frrnch-Cnnadisnt  would  remain 
French  only  as  they  remained  Riiinnn  Catholics.  It  may  be  a 
miit<iken  policy,  but,  coniidering  the  history,  traditions,  an<l 
present  condition  of  the  Fr«ncl ■•Canadians,  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  the  bond  of  a  common  speech  should  be  regarded 
by  the  vast  majority  as  a  safeguard  to  the  bond  of  a  common 
faith.  It  is,  not  unnaturally,  in  a  very  real  sense  a  point  i>f 
honour  with  a  French -Canadian  to  be  loyal  to  the  spwch  of  hia 
fatheni,  as  be  is  loyal  tn  their  creed,  and  almoit  unconsciouslv 
ihe  one  becomes  inseparably  connected  with  the  other. 

I'herefore,  when  the  declining  weight  of  Frendi-Canadian 
influence  in  the  Dominion,  and  the  absence  of  any  impartial 
court  of  final  appeal,  seem  to  indicate  to  the  French-Canadians 
— whose  loyalty  ia  of  a  passionate,  all-absorbing  nature,  very 
different  from  the  cold,  somewhat  colourless  'loyalty'  of  the 
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*  ttolid  SnxOD  ' — that  thfire  i«  dnngur  of  ibi-  <!xt!nctii>n  of  the 
a<:lincil*,  the  language,  nnd  cuntequeiitly,  n%  Vaey  iWm  it,  of 
the  religion,  of  say  part  of  tb«  race,  k  '  solidarity '  of  feeling  is  At 

*  mce  created,  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  produce  soiii«lbin|; 
very  like  a  r«al  crisis.  In  this,  it  may  be  said,  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  present  time.  In  many  respects  the  people  have  but 
little  <:linngc(t  since  the  days  of  Louis  XV,  It  it,  in  fact,  the 
very  sense  of  being  a  minority,  lurruundi-d  by  alienii  in  race, 
language,  and  religion,  which  uf  itiielf  sunicienily  accounts  for 
the  keen  sympathy  felt  by  the  French-Canadians  in  Quebec, 
who  so  far  still  possess  their  full  rights  and  privileges,  for 
their  brethren  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West,  who  ore  being, 
US  they  believe,  opprctscd  and  persecuted  by  Orangemen  and 
Pnitcslnnt  bigols. 

The  'school  question'  is  the  prominent  issue  at  the  present 
moment,  being,  so  to  speak,  the  first  point  of  attack.     If  the 

*  separate  schools  '  are  suppressed,  or,  nhat  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  *  starved '  by  the  nilbdrawal  of  all  Goremment  aid,  the 
French  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  will  be  compcUwi — so 
the  *  reformers '  hope — to  use  the  State  schools.  That  moans, 
beyond  (]aesti'>n,  not  only  the  loss  of  language,  but  the  loss  of 
religion.  The  majority  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-VVesl  are 
l*n>teslants  of  a  type  which  lias  happily  ceased  to  be  influential 
in  Knglaiid ;  their  crusade  against  the  *  separate  schools '  lias 
avowedly  for  its  object  the  '  undermining '  of  the  faith  taught  in 
tbero.  The  State  schools  arc  simply  Protestant  schools.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  French-Canadians 
are  united  in  the  conviction  that  such  a  state  of  things  cannot 
last.  The  race  is  one,  and  injury  to  any  part  is  injury  to  the 
whole. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter,  then,  is  this  :  that,  since  *  the 
«ch»ol  question  '  is  of  the  very  essence  of '  the  French-Canadian 
question,'  the  one  being  practically  synonymous  with  the  other, 
tbe  'school  question'  it,  in  reality,  the  'crux  of  Dominion 
politics.'  A  careful  study  of  actual  facts,  of  French-Canadian 
journalism,  of  expressed  opinions,  will  only  confirm  the  truth 
of  this  conviction.  Were  the  'school  question'  si-ttled,  there 
would  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  no  *  French-Canadian 
qtieation'  left.  The  political  grievance,  such  as  it  is,  the 
sense  of  diminishing  inHucncc  in  the  Parliament  at  Ottawa, 
derives  its  real  importance  from  this,  and  from  this  only.  It  is 
well  to  insist  on  the  point,  since,  unless  it  is  clearly  realized 
tbat  the  whole  'French-Canadian  qui-stion'  centres  in  the 
*KJiool  question,'  the  paramount  necessity  for  a  ntiafactory 
Kttlcnient  of  tbe  latter  is  apt  to  be  ignored. 

A  sboct 
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A  short  account  of  the  facU  of  ibc  ca4e  will  thcTcfore  not  be 
out  of  place  bcr«. 

'  Under  tbc  Uritinh  North  Amcrioa  Act,  1867,  Hits  rigbt  to  l«gialatc 
on  mnttiTTit  of  rchn^atlun  wu  placfHl  iu  tbo  hnndii  of  tho  GoTCrnincnfat 
of  tbo  BOvpriU  PrDTiiiov* ;  iHf  ritjhu  and  privllr/jai  of  df.naminatii 
and  niyurnfrt  nrktK/U,  Itien  rxitlin'j,  heimj  tpKiall^  proUHei.' 


Mai^_ 


To  this  agrecmenl  all  the  older  provinces  have  loyallj 
•dbcrcd,  Quebec  cxp«K:iitlIy.  This  Inst  piovinc«,  Komnn 
Catholic  to  all  inlentf  and  purposes, — the  Roman  Catholics 
Dombciing  l,2'.n,7()9,  and  the  Pruteilants  of  nil  dcnuminations 
175,670, — ^rnots  nnd  f;uaTant*e»  "  the  righlft  and  privilcjfes  '  ni« 
onlj  of  the  separate  schools  'then  existing'  at  the  date  uf 
Confederation,  but  of  all  other*  since  founded,  in  the  fulles!^ 
and  most  complete  manner  possible.  ^^ 

This  is  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration.  The  old  prcjndic^' 
against  the  Church  of  Rome  as  beting  absolutely  opposed  to 
'religious  freedom*  is  not,  unforlunntelr,  allo^-ihcr  extinct, 
even  in  Knglund  al  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centurjr.  To 
all  nbo  utnj-  he  possessed  of  such  a  notion,  the  example  nf 
Quebec  may  be  fairly  pointed  out  as  a  rpfulatioo  of  the  cbvrge. 
The  'Code  of  Public  Instruction'  makes  the  most  careful 
promion  for  the  rigtilt  of  '  disscniienU.'  'Any  number 
whatever'  of  proprietors,  ratepayers,  t>ccupants,  ai«l  tenants, 
'professing  a  leligtous  faith  dinereiit  from  that  of  the  majoritv 
of  tlie  inhabilnni*  of  the  municipality,  may  'organize  them- 
selves' into  a  ■  separnle tchool  commission.'  Such  'dissentients 
are  not  liuble  for  any  taxes  or  sch uol -rales '  imposed  by  ihv 
majority  ;  if  too  few  to  form  a  sepamtc  school  of  ih«ir  owiiH 
they  may  '  unite  with  a  neighbouring  school  municipality  of' 
tbeir  own  religious  faith.'  If  there  is  only  oim  *  dissentient  *  in 
the  municipality,  he  may  'support  a  school  in  a  neighliouring 
municipality,  which  school  shall  not  he  more  than  three  miles 
distant  from  his  leiidencc,'  '  The  trustees  of  the  aaid  dis- 
sentients thall  eilbcr  maintain  under  their  immediate  control, nr 
subsidize,  a  school  of  their  own  religious  faith  situated  in 
■aid  township  or  parish.' 

To  such  'dissentient'  schools  are  paid  all  the  taxes  of  tboi 
belonging  to  tliat  religious  faith  ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  supporC 
any  »choo!  by  raising  money  from  taxpayers  who  cannot  con- 
«<'ipntiou»ly  use  it.  Both  points  arc  of  no  little  imimrtance- 
Diueniienl  schools  share,  under  certain  specified  and  by  no  mean»- 
diihcult  conditions,  in  the  '  common  school  fund ' ;  there  is  ni>- 

Question  as  to  whether  the  school  was  founded  before  or  aftef 
'onfcderation  ;  the  very  smallest  minorities  and  ercn  ungle  indi^ 

vidual*' 
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viilualt  bav«  the  fullest  and  moil  perfect  relig;iniii  1it)erly  can- 
ceivable.  TbM  is  to  »}■,  ibal  in  the  Roman  C'albolic  pntvince  of 
Quebec,  the  law  which  assures  to  religious  minorities  their '  ri^bu 
and  privilef^B  '  in  the  matter  of  education,  bas  been,  and  is  now, 
observed  strictly-  not  only  in  the  letter  but  in  the  spirit. 

Hnw  (ben  does  the  'srltool  question'  so  <;loirly  concern  the 
Frr  neb  •Canadians  of  (Juebec  ns  to  render  it  in  e/Tect  the  *  crux 
of  Dominion  puliiic*'?  Tbii  interest  ariies,  firstlr,  fn>m  (hat 
complete  '  solidBritv  '  of  the  race  throughout  ibe  Dominion  ;  and 
secondly,  from  the  unfair,  if  not  illegal,  treatment  of  the  Roman 
CatboUc  minorities  in  Manitoba  and  the  Norlh-Weit. 

What,  then,  are  the  fne.ts  of  this  latter  case?  The  '  Manitoba 
School  Que-flion'  hat  passed  thmnieb  thm;  stages:  firstly,  the 
state  of  ntfairs  prtiir  (o  the  Manitobn  iSchool  Ai-t  of  18!*0; 
secondly,  the  law  of  l)i%\  with  tlie  conditions  which  i(  cren(ed  ; 
thirdly,  'remedial  legislation'  as  now  proposed.  The  im- 
portance of  the  subject — for  we  repent  that  it  is  the  kernel  of 
ibe  Canadian  difficulty — dcmamls  that  we  should  explain,  as 
hriefiy  as  possible,  the  point  at  issue. 

Of  the  condition  of  affairs  prior  (o  the  Act  of  1890,  the 
*  Gaxettc*  gives  the  followinjc  summary  :■ — 

'  The  Pkrlininent  of  Oannda,  whon  it  created  the  Province  of  UaQi- 
toba  out  of  Ui«  Red  Rivor  Territory,  thou  just  purcliosed  from  tbe 
HndMo'a  Bay  Company,  onlaiucd,  among  other  things,  that  the 
minority  of  the  Queen's  snbjocte  in  tho  new  province  ahonld  have 
the  privilege  of  oducatinn  for  their  t-hildrcu  in  fvfaools  under  their 
own  control.  Tho  Manitoba  Act  gave  to  the  LegiElaturo  of  tho  new 
jirovince  the  power  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  odiicntional  mattom. 
sobjeot  to  tho  eprcidc  limitation  that  '*  nothing  in  any  such  lanr  shall 
pr<yildtc:ally  alToct  any  riglit  cir  jirivilege  with  respect  ia  donomi- 
Qktioiial  ecboolit  whicli  any  cIwih  ui  pi-rsonii  have  by  law,  or  practice, 
in  tha  provinoo  at  thu  Uniuii."  It  nos  further  t-nactod  by  Parliamctit 
that  **  an  appeal  nhull  lie  tn  the  Gunimor-G«u«ral  in  Cunucil  from  any 
act  or  dcci«ion  of  tho  Lsk'"!"*"'*  *^f  '1"*  province,  or  of  any  prurincial 
aathority,  aJTiH-tin^  any  right  ur  privilege  of  the  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic  minority  of  the  (jueon's  aubjocta  in  relation  to  education!."  ' 

The  '  Gazette  '  continue* : — 

■  The  Protostanta  of  Quehoo  oud  th»  Roman  Oatholica  of  Ontario 
have  DO  strcuAcr  Icjpd  gnaruutoe  that  their  jinMo-'ut  privileges  of 
•epantd  achoof  educatiou  fur  their  childrtiu  shuU  hi-  lunintaincd  to 
ibeiD  thao  wan  given  to  the  lelii^ous  minority  uf  \i\v  Qutnu's  suh- 
jools  in  Manitoba,  before  it  w«s  known  whother  it  would  Ixi  a  Roninu 
Catliolio  or  a  Protestant  minority,  and  which  events  havu  made  a 
Boman  Catholic  minority.' 

Denominational  schools  existed  in  Manitoba  before  the  Act 
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of  1890,  tlie  eontro!  and  manngcmcnt  of  which  were  in  ihr 
hands  of  Roman  Cattiolicn,  who  fpccivcd  their  proportionalc 
shore  of  the  money  coolributed  fur  sclionl  pitrpotvs  out  of  ihr 
Ecncral  taxation  of  the  pruvincv.  Thf?«t  tchnntt  wrrr,  as 
Princiiial  Grant  of  Que«n't  Univtrsily,  Toronto,  bi-ant  wJtnest, 
*ns  well  laught  and  manafjed  o>  was  possible  in  th«  circuin* 
stances  of  a  Province  so  sparsely  settled,  and  with  the  winters  so 
severe  that,  to  this  daj,  in  not  a  few  sections,  the  schools  are 
closed  from  December  to  April.'  They  were  not,  iho  same 
witness  adds,  'attacked  for  faulty  Administration,  or  poor 
results,'  liut  as  being  wrongin  ptinciple,and  therefore  descrvio^H 
to  l>c  abolished  ront  an<l  branch.  ^H 

The   Manitoba    School    Act    of    ItiilO    produced    important 
changes, — changes  which  were   cle«igne<l   to  bring   about  thi^_ 
unification  of  the  piovince  of  Manitoba  by  extinguishing  ih^l 
French  langungi',  the  Koman  Catholic  religion,  and,  if  possible, 
the    race    of    I'' rencb -Canadians    ns    n    sepamte    element.      It 
abolishnl  the  old  pilvileges  which,  if  not  legal,  were  at  least 
customary  and  of  long  duration.     It  practically  provided  that, 
for  the  future,  Denominational   schools  should  receive  no  sf 
from  the  State,  while  the  rates  and  local  assessments,  provid 
for  by  the  Act,  were  levied  alike  from   Koman  Catholics  a: 
Protestants. 

These  effects  are  the  grievances  of  which  the  Roman  Catholi 
minority  complain.     The   Judicial  Committee  of  the    Privy 
Council,  on  their  appeal,  has  decided  that  their  objection  to 
schools,  such  as  alone  receive  Stale  aid  under  the  Act  of  I89U, 
is 'conscientious  and  deeply  rooted,' and  has  pointed  nut  how 
the  grievances  may  be  removed  by  supplementary  provisions. 
Here,    however,   matters    nrr    for    the    pretent   at    a  deadlock. 
Remedial    iegitlntion    has    hern    proposed    in    the    Dominion 
Parliament,  and  a  Kill  restoring  denominational  schools  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Manitoba  is  under  consideration.      It  is, 
however,  opposed  on  the  ground  that  tlie  right  to  legislate  in 
educational    matters    is    vested    in   the  provincial   Legisltttuie, 
and  that  action  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  is  coercion  of  the 
province  of  Manitoba.     Thr  French-Canadians,  on    the  other 
hand,  ask  that,  if  the  Bill  fails  to  pass,  and  if  the  Commission, 
now  issued  to  negotiate  with  the  Manitoba  Government,  does 
not  succeed  in  effecting  a  coiiipcumise,  the  Imperial  LegisIatur^J 
sboald  secure  them    those  guarantees   which,  tl>ey  admit,   tl^^| 
Canadian   Parliament  will    find    it    difGcult    to  create.     Som^^ 
solution  of  the  difBculty  it  imperatively  and  speedil_y  necessary, 
for  the  loyalty  of  French-Canadians  and  the  settlement  of  tb^H 
Manitoba  School  Question  arc  intcidepcndent.  ^| 
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MnnwhilR  the  conlrnit,  ihut  pitf(cnt(*(I,  ii  surely  worthy  of 
Bii«ntiun.     (jucber,  a  Roinnii  Catholic  province,  granit  to  all 
mtaoritiei,  tiuwerer  iiniill,  the  fulleit  nod  in»tt  rcHnplctc  lilwrtjT 
in  Kfauol  raaiters,  Ihu*  cumplyinji;  not  only  with  the  itrlct  letter, 
bni  with  the  widest  spirit  of  the  Act  of  18ti7.     MnDitobu,  a 
F'folesiAnt  province,  lho«[>tW)«aHf  champion  of'  rel  I"  lous  liberty,' 
crnforrcs  the  very  itrictctt  Irtlcr  ni  the  Act  aj^insi  the  Komao 
CJatholic  minority  and  mnniri-ttly  vinUtcs  the  spirit  of  the  agrec- 
nwnt.     And  yet,  were  Qitrbrc  to  cnforrc  the  letter  of  the  law 
^L^inst  the  Protestant  minority,  as  it  has  been  enforced  ngainit 
Kile  Roman  Catholic  minority  in  .Manitoba,  there  would  be,  fmni 
cite  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  a  huwl  of  '  Popish  tyranny  '  and  uf 
*  persecution  of  Protestants.'      in  such  a  case  the  *  school  ques- 
VxoD  '  would  become  the  *  Anglo-Cana<tian  question,'  anit  would 
crmistilute  a  'cms  of  Dominion  politics'  far  more  diflicuU  of 
lution  than  Ibc  present  one.     Sucli  an  illastration,  however, 
nil  convey  sontetbing  like  an  adequate  tilea'nf  the  tinportance- 
I  the  'school  question'  to  French-Canadians,  and  uf  the  reality 
t  the  injustice  under  wbicti  they  are  sulT«riu)|;. 
Il  only  remains,  before  coniiouing  the  consideration  of  the 
isia  subject,  to  enquire  into  the  reasons  for  the  importance 
^a-ciached  to    this    question    by    I'rench-Canad ians.     Briefly,  it 
■-v^rolres  the  whole  issue  between  the  rights  of  the  parents  and 
Kftae  claims  of  the  State;  the  whole  controvcray  of  'denotnina- 
K-^onal  rdticalion.'     To  a  Koroan  Catholic — in  fact  to  any  man 
^^i^bu  believes  in  dogmatic  Christianity — it  is  'the  parents  ta 
^•■s  hon  Ood  has  given  the  children,  and  whom  He  has  clothed 
'^^V'hh  His  authority  to  educate  them  well.*'      In  other  words,  the 
s^  viihoritv  of  the  parent  being  divine,  supreme,  and  inalienable, 
n-nv  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  .State  which  makes  it  difficult 
*>v  impossible  for  him  to  educate   hi*   children   in  accordance 
■^'"iUi  his    conscience    is   simply    a    tyrannical  invasion   of   his 
^'s^glits.     State  education  is  in  effect  irreligious:  if  not,  it  must 
**•,!«  in  Quebec,  impartial  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
**»■.  as  in  Manitoba,  of  the  creed  of  the  majority,  that  is,  Pro- 
**tts«L       Whether  irreligious — 'godless'— or    Protestant,  il  is 
**brioas  that  a  sincere  Koman  Catholic   cannot  in  ronscieace 
***»d  his  children  to  such  schools,  ami  that  to  tax  him  in  suppoft 
•*'  them  is  utterly  unjust, — is,  in  fact,  *  religious  discrimination  * 
"^  tbe  worst  kind.     The  Koman  Catholics  nf  tbe  United  States 
T^y  a  double  tax  :  first,  their  share  of  the  public  school  contribu- 
''*»l~ihat  is,  to  schools  they  cannot  use — and  then  in  support 
**'  (beir  own  »cboola.     The  Protestants  of  Manitoba  have  forced 
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tliU  doul>l«  lax  oil  the  Roman  Colholic  minority  nf  the  pmrli 
it  tax  all  the  mure  UDJitM  in  that,  vteje  it  not  tnr  tlie  Ron 
Catholic  schools,  tli«  Government  ex|>en(ttture  I'or  «(Iucstia 
•would  be  enormoatlj'  incrcaged.  It  is  ccrtainlv  hanlly  to 
credit  of  an  Englisb-ipcaking  I*mi«itant  pTovincr,  thai  tfe 
innjority  of  its  inhahilant*  should  ilc^ny  to  (he  Kitman  Catholl 
jiiinoTitv  the  tame  freedom  of  religious  education  which  tb 
i-liiim  for  thcmselires  and  fur  the  Proiettani  minority  in  tha" 
linman  Cmliolie  |irovinre  of  (juebec.  The  professed  deiire  for 
'  hDinogeneity  of  Unj>iiaj»e'  is  simply  a  shalluir  pretence;  thr 
whole  animus  of  the  Manitoba  srhool  legislation  it  a^iatt  the 
Koman  Catholic  religion :  the  French  langunge  merely  aflordi 
a  pretext — a  very  shabby  one — for  an  unjnst  discriminatiun, 
for  a  legal  persecution.  It  is  hardly  to  be  irnndered  At  that  tbr 
French-Canadians  should  he  convinced  that  a  crisis  isimmineni, 
iliat  such  a  slate  of  alfairs  it  unendurable  and  cannot  latl. 
I^\'i:re  it  '  the  olhtfr  way  about,'— that  is,  were  the  En^Ii^ 
•speaking:  Protestants  of  Quebec  subjected  to  such  a  persecatioo, 
•• — the  crisis  would  not  only  be  imminent  but  actual ;  'such  > 
-state  of  afTatrs*  would  not  hati-e  tasted  nrarly  so  inag.  It  is 
surelv  due  to  our  French  fellow  •subjects  that  England  sboald 
give  the  mattrr  as  serious  a  cunsideralion  as  if  the  coaiplaioaatt 
weir  English — or  Irish — and  Pri)lestanls. 

It  is  tlirrcfore  hardly  too  much  to  ask  that,  such  being  \ht 
actual  state  of  the  matter,  full  and  unprejudiced  attention  sbonlil 
-be  paid  to  the  one  remedy  of  all  others  propoted  by  thow 
■-inoGt  conversant  with  the  subject,  am)  most  adected  by  il< 
"iiii  the  'crisis'  which  they  hare  every  reason  to  regard  si 
(imminent. 

If  the  French-Canadians  are  'bigoled*  in  their  defence  «f 
the  'separate  school,'  the  bigotry  is  certainly  not  all  on  tbttt 
side,  and  they  are,  after  all,  only  defending'  a  riuht  solemflt* 
Kuaranieed  to  them  both  at  the  coiuiunt  and  at  Confederatio*. 
In  fact,  neither  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Quebec  nor  thaw  of 
Manitoba  would,  without  such  n  guarantee,  have  oonMOtad  !■ 
Confederation.  The  Protestants — and  most  of  nil  the  Onaft- 
jDon — of  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  the  North- West  have  oi^iiiiiiiJ 
'On  this  school  question  a  refiular  old-fashioned  'No  Poperi' 
campaign.  They  seem  totally  to  ignnre  the  fact  that  the  Frencli 
•claim  to  be  in  those  provinces  is  as  good  as  their  own,  if  noi 
better,  by  right  of  priority ;  that  '  religious  freedom '  is  M 
much  the  right  of  Roman  Catholics  m  of  Protestants,  Th*J 
ate  the  majority,  therefore  they  are  the  people;  'the  sep*rsl* 
schools  must  go.'  The  Ottawa  Parliament  must  obey  iW 
majority,     English  Liberals  and  Conseivatives  are  practicsll) 
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anwimous  on  thu  pnint,  aiitl  tb«  Kroncb  are  liopclv*t1y  in  llw 
nintiritv. 

'  Li  Verity''  tku«  coniinUM  in  lit  careful  review  of  M.  Ritjal'i 
tnertioni : — 

'Vie  mV  liow  M.  Royal,  after  liftvlug  liiiiiiMlf  st^kiiciwlcilK^it  lli*t 
ik  FmtpaUiit  tniiJArity  or  Cuiudu  in  "  so  fauHtic^l  auti  liliud  tliat  it 
hs  bcfORie  nimuat  iiupoAtiiblu  (o  bring  it  to  a  oalin,  Kutiuiw,  aud 
RUnnnlile  diiicu^ou"  of  tL<^  eclivol  question,  van  aaj.  twu  liiiea 
(ottbcT  on.  tb*t  it  would  bi:<  "  lelativi'ily  oasy  "  to  iiiMirt  in  tbu  oiow 
CuuMitntiun  of  iuilependeDt  Cana<U  on  organic  Arliclu  rcguUtiug 
thii  nme  tcbuol  question  in  a  jn^t  sense '/ 

'Sinoe  l]i«  Proteatant  mi^jority  of  tbo  Colony  at  Canada  will  net 
tnr  reuou  od  this  burning  quoaCion,  evidently  tliu  IVote-stant 
nnjonly  of  imf^pradent  Canada  would  not  Xm  mora  ronKonablc.  For 
it  it  not  tlie  eevc<rauco  of  tlio  colonial  bond  tbitt  would  roudcr  tliat 
nquitj  wImt  or  more  just.  On  the  contrarr,  the  ecpiiraliou  of 
Cuiada  from  tbo  MotUer-ixinutry  nould  render  our  adrorsariee  more 
■rrogut  than  ercr.  Xho  eiifireumcy  of  Kiiglaud  dooa  koop  Uiem  n 
littlo  is  obeck.' 

Thii  if  Msurrdly  a  practical  argument.  It  ii  true  lltut  tli« 
*rittT  appeala,  as  on  the  merely  political  aspect  of  the  question. 
Ilk  Rlf-intervai.  But  it  may  icsuonably  bo  asked  once  more, 
'What  other  motive  it  rqualty  powerful?'  Hnring  provwi  to 
ibeMtisbetion  of  anv  rvaJtimahlv  morlnl,  tli.nt  not  only  Quebec, 
bw  the  whole  Doininicm,  lias  everytbiiij^  <:uiiimcrciiiily  to  lose 
uH  ootbing  U.>  f[a!n  by  inJejiendeace,  be  piucei^ds  to  show,  iiy 
^acqinlly  forcible  lint*  ot  rcisoninjc,  that  the  Frencli-Cuiadians 
M^race  have  every  reason  for  loyalty  lo  the  British  coDueaion 
uid  ftir  opposition  to  independence.  This,  thougb  apparenllr 
»  nanDviof;  of  palriolisio  to  one  race,  if  not  to  one  province,  is 
ont  Doly  Dsturnl  but  unarni<lable.  The  Protestant  majority, 
*"«  CaiMtIn  ever  iiiil<-]H-nd(Ttit,  would  'run  things'  to  suit 
'bnoielvn  ;  tbc  Konimi  Cnlbulii-'  minority  would  be  utterly  at 
<bdr  mercy.  Tberi-fore  not  only  self-iuieiesl  but  actual  s«lf- 
pfsrrration  is  for  the  French -Canadians  at  slake  in  the  matter, 
^y  are  lojral  lo  the  British  connexion,  not  onl^'  by  free 
™oice,  but  of  very  necessity, 

II  is  curious,  to  say  thr  least  of  it,  that  the  destiny  of  Canada 
"•wid  teem  lo  depend  for  the  srrond  time  in  her  history  on  the 
'ijsliy  of  the  French  population  to  f  ireat  Britain.  The  more- 
""ot  lon-ards  indepKtidence,  should  it  I'ver  renllv  come,  will 
''*pa  itith  the  Kuglisb  population,  not  willi  the  Freneh.  The 
''llR  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  dangers  and  losses  whicb 
■nut  (all  on  their  race  in  conse<)ucnce  of  independence ;  as  fully 
'■HUcioui,  lo  use  an  illustration  perhaps  loo  ulten  emploted,  as 
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lire  the  Prn(«itai)U  of  IJItter.  If  their  gricTnncRs  nre  rvdreue<), 
— if  ihe  snle  remedy,  »s  lliej'  nre  convinced,  is  applied,  in  some 
more  or  Icaa  modified  form  as  may  be  necessary,  —ibey  wil 
remain  loyal.  Great  Dritkin  in  175^,  and  a^ia  during  itie 
American  Rcvdlutinn,  cxinccded  to  tliem  their  laws,  customa, 
langungc,  religious  rights,  and  privilegei ;  they  ask  much  leu 
now, — ^nnly  the  trearili/  of  ihcsn  ouncestions.  U  the  retjnctt  to 
be  grnnted  or  rcfusRl  ? 
*Lk  V^riliJ*  continues  : — 

'It  must  ho  carefully  noticed  that  our  etcrtial  enomie*  UO 
iho  English  of  Uld  Euglauil,  especially  tho  English  of  to-day  ;  bat 
rather  ...  tho  Euglish  of  Now    England.  .  .  .  After   the   nar  u^^P 
Ancrican  indepondonco,  ntauy  of  those,  under  tho  uomo  of  IioyaUst^^._  , 
camo  to  euttlo  in  Onnada  ...  It  is  their  spirit  nhich  still  aniinalt- 
iho  fanatics  of  Ontario.     Whilo  tho  character  of  the    English 
Kogland  has  greatly  mci<liQcd  .  .  .  tfa«  loctariin  spirit  of  our  Ne« 
Englantlors  .  .  .  has  remained  thnt  which  it  was  In-o  hundred  ye 
a^ :  a  spirit  of  hatred,  of  perBocntion,  of  injastioo.' 

This  is  neither  the  lime  nor  the  place  to  discuss  the  roeri 
and  demerits  of  Roman  Catholicism  or  of  I'rntcclantism.     B' 
it  is  a  simple  fact  thnt  the  KngUsh-tpcaking  Canadians  o(  (■ 
western    pro»ince»  have    no    friendly  feeling    f«r    the   Frcnc=^=l 
Canadians;  that,  even  in  the  Dominion    Parliament,  ibey  i^^Sn- 
■alt    the  religion,  the    language,  and  the    naliiinality  of    tb^H^ir 

French  fellow-ciliKens.   This  is  something  to  be  carefully  boi ne 

in   mind,  when    considering  the    attitude    of   the    province  of 

Quebec    towards    the    rest   of    the    Dominion.       The    Fienc ^b* 

Canadians  are  certainly  not  in  fault  in  this  matter;  it  it  ^vnot 
they  who  ate  tlic  nggresaors  ;  they  are  simply  defending  that-      '■> 
which  they  have  every  right.     The  strenuous  opposition  o  ^  « 
large  portion  nfthe  ICnglish  pupulati'in  tn  the  rights,  pnvilr^'^?*> ' 
nnd   securities  granted  to  the  French,  both   by   fireat   Krit^»*"** 
herself  and  by  the  Act  of  Confederation,  is  a  very  import***" 
element  in  the  problem.      It  is  not  merely  opposition,  but     »" 
active  attack,—  one  which  the  asfaitants  would  b*  the  6rst  to  c^V? 
out  about,  were  mailers  reversed.      The  fact  that  tbcy  refos^^' 
when  in  a  majority,  the  freeihim  of  edncMinn  which  it  fnet^^ 
gritnted  to  them  when  in  n  mini>rily,  ii  the  chief  cause  of  ih^^ 
crisis  which  nclu;illy  impends.     It  is  not  a  factitious  grirrsncr^i'' 
worked  up  by  French  bigotry,  excitability,  and  retlk-Mnett,  bat 
a  very  real  inju*tice,  waolunly  perpetrated  by  PruiesUidt  bigoUr 
uf  the  narrowest  kind. 

By  way  of  proving  how  utterly  futile  and  inadequate  woalil 
be  M.  Royal't '  independence '  as  a  remedy  for  the  trouble,    '    '_^ 
Verite' quotes  at  length  from  two  Ontario  papers.     The  Gnt 
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citation   i*   from   tlir  '(ilobe'   (Tomalo),   the   nr^n    of  tlie 

t  Liberals,  who  are  mrUinl^  tke  more  moderate  of  the  two 
political  j>nrliei : — 

*  Thftt  wLieh  KL  Ito^al  cbftncteriBM  tm  ••  tlie  terrible  §coiirge  of 
nll^oos  diasenfiioDB"  must  be  ourod.  afconliog  to  him,  by  tbo 
MTeFWDiM  of  tbe  tie  which  nnites  its  to  Qrcat  Britain,  nnd  bj  making 
CWiUida  Ut  iDdepeadent  nntiitn  n-itli  a  now  ConBtitution,  in  trhicb  tbo 
•otioi'l  qQ<«lioa  iibould  bo  finally  and  equitably  roguUtod.  In  sborti 
tild«poudeDco  is  prupoflod  as  ■  mwuie  of  imposiug  on  the  West  thft 
system  of  soptrato  schools.' 

»The  bias  is  vcrr  appnrvnt  :  ftiiynno  i|;flornnt  of  the  ival  truth 
would  aoppise,  on  rending  the  '(ilnbp,'  that  this  svslem  of 
*  scpAraif  «ch(H>l>' urns  nn  innovation  nltogpihcr  without  prrcc- 
Oenl.  Tbt*  fkctt  nrp,  howrver,  (exactly  llir  olhrr  way.  The 
system  existed  in  Manitoba  by  cutluin,  if  not  Icgilty,  prior  tu 
Coo fe<le ration  ;  after  Confeileratiun,  in  distinct  vinlation  of  the 
provision  of  Ike  Act  of  18t>7,  which  '  spt^ciully  protected  '  tke 

»•  rights  and  privileges  of  denominational  and  separate  schools 
already  existing,'  the  scpamic  tchouts  of  M:knitoba  were 
abolished.  The  Act  of  tho  Provincial  Lcgiklnturc  has  bcren 
pronounced,  as  n]ren>ly  laid,  intra  vires  ;  the  injnstice  remains, 
tor  all  lliftt.  Even  if  legally  the  Manitoba  Koman  Catholic 
schools  had  no  'status' such  as  would  bring  them  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  l>^(i7,  the  Koman  Catholic  minority 
hare  certainly  a  moral  fight  to  complete  freedom  of  religious 
eilucaliun. 

Both  in  Manitoba  and  in  the  North- West  Territories  the  whale 

t'  school  question  '  is  regarded  by  French-Cunadians  as  nothing 
but  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  French  language  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  That  it  should  be  waged  by  EngHsh- 
•peaking  champions  of  '  religious  liberty  '  will  hardly  sudice  to 
commend  it  to  Kngliihrnen.  But  it  is  well  to  repent  that  this, 
nnd  this  only,  i*  the  cause  of  that  crisis  in  Fn-nch-Canadian 
nflairs  which  we  have  been  considering  :  this,  and  this  only,  it 
is — let  the  blame  rest  where  it  is  due — which  makes  the  l"reni:k- 
Cartadian  question  the  crux  of  Dominion  politics. 

Is  it  only  a  trifle,  after  all?  To  those  to  whom  nationality 
and  religion  are  matters  of  philosophic  indiCTetence,  possibly. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  so  regarded  by  the  French- 
Canadians,  and  the  school  question  is  looked  upim,  as  already 
aaid,  as  of  the  very  essence  of  both  linguage  and  religion.  They 
may  be  mistaken  in  clinging  tu  their  language  as  they  do, — that 
is  beside  tbe  question ;  even  as  to  their  religion  there  may 
I'airly  be  difference  of  opinion:  but  to  force  them  by  double 
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Ilaxntion  at»l  petty  penetration  and  iniult  into  Piot«>UDl  State 
FschuoU,    and  to    ignore  or  oppusc  tbeir  clear  and   undoubted 
I  rights,  is  oot,  on  the  /ace  of  it,  tlie  most  effeclual  waj  of  making 
them  relinquish  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
To  return  to  thrt  '  Globe  ' : — 

'  To  expose  thi^  ]'Un  is  almost  to  iltmnnsfrato  itx  futility.     I^t  as- 
suppose  thftt  iiidc|KiUi1<-nc(i  were  •(  this  monMnt  iliscnsscd  aa  aa. 
actual  quoetioo,  nliich  [nn»t  bo  sottlcd  at  one*,  and  that  the  clauufr 
of  Ihp  n«nr  Cntitititiitinii  wore  Ix-ing  elaborated.     As  tlio  condition  of 
her  cntmiicii  into  tho  New  Kcpuhlic,  Qovboc  might  Jmist  on  tb^ 
inaortioii  in  tlie  CotiKtilaticm  of  a  provisioo  sttpnlatiug  th«  pcrpeteaL 
maiDtcnmiiw  of  the  scjuttnto  schools  nf  Haoitoba  and  tlM<  North* Wait- 
But  trbiit  would  bo  ilnn<:  u  to  tli«  wiabM  of  this  I'rnviaoo  and  of 
thcco  Turritortn  ?      Thcr  would    liaro  as  cinul   right   to    that  of~ 
Qnulwc  to  iiuiiicipiitt!  in  the  new  ■rfuiigi;ini:nt  or  to  stay  oiit«idc.     Irk 
all  probability  tliL-y  would  rcfuiU!  tn  haro  nnything  to  do  with  ara. 
arraiagcinuul  whicli   would  not  giro  thctii  tho  ooraplvtu  control  <> 
their  iiyst«m  of  ird  neat  ton.  .  .  .  And  if  IbL-r  look  tliin  puaition,  wfaok 
Power  could  uiidci'tuku  to  ri-joct  their  iritbcs  and  to  fvrcv.  tfaeni  t 
hftcuinu  part  of  tbo  uvw  uutiun  against  their  irill  ? ' 


The  ConiRrvattvo  '  Mnil '  i*  more  nutspohcn : — 

■If  we   mnst   havo  a  dcw   OoostitntioD,   it   will    he   a 
ConatitutioD,  i^iring   to  all   tho   Prorinces  the  euitable 
lilMt^,  and  swoeping  away  for  c^Tcr  tho  eoelesiastical  ftaiirhi— 
(rtdab  weigh  on  the  people  of  Qiiebi.'C.' 

Certainly,  independence  la  not  the  remedy  to  which  Quet 
can    look    with    any    hope    ns    the    mean*    of   trnninating    ~«_  f  if 
difficulties   which    thiratrn    the    French   rncn'  and    ibc    Knn-&.sai) 
Catholic  religion.     Nor,  tiaving  n-gaid  to  tbe  '  bias'  sboira        bi 
ibc  Ontario  journal  we  have  tjuoteJ,  can  it  he  fairly  said   t  tiai 
llie  dilTiculties  in  the  way  of  a  seiiiemeai  are  all  on  tbe  sides    of 
ihe  French.     If  the  province  of  Quebec,  aa  is  clearly  within    ftier 
rights,  chooses  to  continue   and    to  confirm  the  ecclesiast  s  cal  | 
rights  and  privileges  Koarantecd  by  Great  Britain,  what  rx^ln 
has  the  '  Mail'  to  be  otfendcd?  '  La  N'liritc'  has  unc]ueKiionf«t>lt 
shown   that   it  would   be  simply  suicidal  folly  on  the  part     *if 
Quebec  to  become  part  of  anv  po*sible  'Canadian  Kepublac- 
■  But,'  the  editor  adds,  *  if  tbi*  remedy  which  MM.  Royal    sartil 
Mercicr  nfTer  us  i«  worse  than  the  evil  itiut  they  would  cU*^- 
must  we  conclude  that  the  evil  is  absolutely  without  reme«lA'  J 
We  do  not  believe  iL' 

Before  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  remedy  which,  al***^' 
^^U   others,  appears  lo  the   more  thoughtful  and   modern 
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Frencli-CAntuIinnt  to  be  pfTcctua),  it  ms}'  bo  wtrll  to  rpttate  lh« 
fact*.  Tbc  Frcnoh-Conaclinni  a«  n  raoo  »ni  inlcniely  IotbI  to 
Gr«at  Briutin,  and  nbs»lul4^1y  roDvinocd  of  the  itnpartifttit}-  nf 
Britith  juitice.  ^urrnnndetl  by  n  race  ali«!n  in  )angrung«  anil 
reJiffion,  contcioui  of  an  «vcr-diaiinitliing  ^l^tleno<^  in  the- 
Dnininion,  ibey  cling  to  each  oitier,  bowevt-r  widely  icatlerfd, 
wilh  ihc  'clnnnishneM*  of  the  Jew«  or  ibe  ln»b.  To  them 
taogtiagr  and  rrligion  arc  all  in  all ;  tbe  attack  on  the  '  separate  * 
■chi>nl(  nf  the  Wrtl  t(  an  attack  on  both,  to  be  leiitied  by  alf 
I'rench-C'anadinnt.  They  feci  that  there  li  no  local  power  ti» 
inlerrene  impnrlially ;  that  matlrrs  cannot  continue  as  they 
are ;  that  »>me  fundnmcntnl  change  i*  nbiolutclv  neceunrv. 
Laxly,  the  crisis  hn*  brcii  inducted,  not  by  their  clinging  ic» 
their  language  and  leti^^Ion,  but  br  a  persistent  assuult  by  the 
Protestants  of  the  West  on  all  that  they  hold  most  dear. 

'  The  larger  hope  of  Quebec,'  it  has  been  said, '  lies  in  the 
uncomlitional  acceptance  of  her  Canadian  destiny.'  The  state- 
ment is  doubtless  true ;  and  it  can  be  ftffinncd,  without  frnr  of 
contradiction,  that  (Juebcc,  as  a  province,  is  pcrfrctlv  prepnrnl 
to  accept  ibis  view.  The  difhcully,  if  there  is  any,  is  not  of  her 
making.  What  is  it  that  she  Te<iuir«s?  In  one  worti,  the  finaV 
settlement  of  the  School  (jueilion, 

'  Wo  iwKrI,'  m;s  M.  Royal, '  tli«t  it  is  impnssiUlo  tp^Iny  for  nn^ 
GonrnmcRt  whatevor  to  wtMIc  the  school  ijncetion  jnttly,  raccpt  by- 
making  it  till-  tnbjoct  of  on  amcO'liDcnt  of  the  Imperial  Act  of  1KI>7, 
which  wonld  hiii-iUy  bo  practicahlo,  or  of  nu  iirgniiit!  Article  of  tho 
am  CoDsti  lilt  ion,  nhicb  would  bo  oompurativaly  uawy.' 

We  have  teen  thai  not  only  *  La  Vcrile,'  but  also  the  '  Globe ' 
and  the  'Mail,'  regard  independence  as  utterly  inadequate 
lo  settle  the  school  question.  *La  Vcrile'  d«rlares  that  the 
Protestants  of  the  West  would  never  consent  to  any  terms- 
faronrablc  to  the  separate  schools,  and  the  'Mail,'  in  llie- 
plainest  possible  Inngunge,  confirms  the  assertion.  What  then, 
is  the  remedy  which  ■  La  \'criti''  would  consider  effectual? 

'  T1>e  aciiM]  rouslitntion,'  says  the  editor,  '  though  badly  ilmna 
np,  Is  stdBciently  clear  for  tlio»o  in  gnoil  faith.  Tim  iutintion  of  tho 
fonnders  of  the  ConfeilomtioQ  was  cvidL-ully  lo  giiaraiitoo  to  the 
miDoHlies  of  the  ditTcrent  I'roriDOcii  liU-rty  iu  ocbool  iiinttors  (and) 
septtrate  schools  ;  '  and  to  give  to  the  F(*J<iral  Oovemmont  the  right 

*  Tlw  lams  of  tha  Act.  as  ahouty  ifcowii,  are  clew :  ■  tha  liebb  and  privtlcfc* 
of  deiMaiilualiMwluiiilmi»nitaK-l»>flUiilrMd'rcii(tiiiff)ie/ity  frrialty  untrtttiL' 
This  oppliea  T<liMll]r  lo  ifi*  Oithollo  luioorit;  In  the  K  c*(  slid  tu  ilii<  ProtMiaiit 
mfamily  in  Qiisbec :  If  Ibe  rijthlB  of  one  minariiy  uoy  br  ■liri>pt'<il  b}-  i'ntrlnetAl 
legUatto*.  why  aui  tboM  cf  Ills  otiisr  ? 
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to  disallow  all  proTiacuil  le^iBlation,  precisely  in  oider  lo  enable  tke 
centiftl  pon^er  to  cunfle  the  liglits  of  lli«  minority  to  bo  rtfpccled.' 

Tbnt  i>,  tUTcl^',  a  ir«tonn1}|R  nnil  logicnl  dnluriiiin    from  tli« 
terms  nf  tW   An.     Certainly   nn    Ln)rli*l>'>f>'^akiiig   Caiiftdiao 
Proteitant  wtmlil  quettion  tb«  rigtit  of  tbe  Duiiiinion   ParlU- 
iDGnt  ia  interfere,  were  (Quebec  to  treat  tbv  Protctiaot  minority 
M  Maoitoba  bat  treated  lb«  Itoman  CatboUc  niDoritj,     Tbc 
'Equal    Rights'  agitation,  iHrecicd  afrainit  th«  Quebec    local 
'Jesuits'  Estate  Act,'  was  carried  ns  far  as  tbe  Govrntor-Cleneral 
in  Council ;  ihc  Federal  Parlinment  wo*  unnbtc  and  unwilling 
trt  pmnounce  on  tlir    question.     The  ngilalion  nf  ilie   Kuinait 
Catholics  uf  the  West  against  what  ihej'  deem  an  unjust  scliool 
law,  was   much  lets   successful ;    and   the   Federal  autboritie* 
rcfoietl  to  re-open  tbe  question.    As  has  been  already  pointe<l 
out,  ic  is  this  very  sense  of  tbe  impossibility  of  obtainint;  fustici^ 
at  Ottawa  which  causes  the  French-Canadians  to  look  elsewhere 
for  rcdrctt : — 

'Wo  havo  Dothing  to  expect  iu  tbe  directiou  of  Ottawa.*  aa;i 
'  La  Veriir,'  'oither  ncdcr  Ibc  actunl  Oouetitutioo,  or  under  »  nev 
ConslitutioD.' 

'  Tho  Catholics  of  the  Dnminioii,'  contiutiu  tho  editor, '  havo  be 
one  jiroctical  thing  to  <Io :  it  ie  to  ndilr<*iw  llintnicolTCH  tn  tbo  IlDperil 
Qovui'unit^nt  in  mirh  Inugimge  nu  tbiK ;  "  The  lailh  of  th<?  Koglie 
Guvcrniuent  is  pledged  in  ttuK  school  (inuxticio.  EngUnil  otC. 
eauetiuucd  tlie  formntion  of  the  Dtiminion  bticauM  it  wmic  porfe 
.erstood  tbnt  the  minorities  of  the   difTorent  Prdvinccn    sboi 

joy  ttie  grtatcsl  ]>iiiKihle  liberty  in  Kchool  matlerH.     Tl>e  Prorio 
of  Manitoba,  in  partinilnr,  only  entered  Coiifcderution  on  this  cxpra 
condition,  formally  suictidiicd  by  Kii|{liind.     We  u^  that  Hngli 
eboald  uiusi-  the  iiitur-proviiicial  ngret'iucnt  to  be  rcsjiocted,  as ' 
Province  of  Quebec  linn  rcBpuotid  it."  .  .  . 

'It  would  be  sutlioient  fur  Eoglaud  to  order  the  Canad  Sgmjt 
aQtboTiti(«,  ftulcrul  uiid  pniviucial,  tu  rvspcot  the  mirit  of  thu  (?  «3xi- 
etitutiou  of  1867,  which  guarantees  inconlestablj  to  the  minoritjr  of  41m 
difforeut  IVoviuceit,  liberty  in  school  nuitters.' 

This,  then,  is  the  remedy  proposed :  that  Great  Britain^  if 
the  real  effort,  now  being  made  in  Canada,  fails  to  efTec  C  a 
settlement,  should  give  furc«  ant)  validity  to  tbe  guaranf:'^ 
already  granted.  Is  that  too  much  to  ask?  Let  it  be  s^id 
again  ibai,  while  the  French -Canadians  have,  with  reason,  li  ttle 
hope  of  obtaining  redress  from  Oitswa,  they  have  tbe  full<^f' 
confidence  in  tbe  justice  of  Great  Britain.  That  confidence^  ^* 
the  ground  of  their  firm  and  unwavering  loyalty  to  the  Brit*^ 
connexion  ;  on  the  response  to  that  confidence  depends  C^K^*^ 
future  of  Frrncji  Canada. 
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Tbit  U  the  simple  fact;  i\icy  cwinut  anJ  ihey  tlioalil  not 

wbmit  in  silencv  lo  the  persecution  of  their  race  «Dt!  religion 

'»(  ibe    Protrttnnc    fonaiict   of  the    West,      They    themiplrei 

Hare  shown  a  jntlici',  fntmns,  nnil   librraliiy,  in  dealing  with 

^  mail  Proteili-int  minority  worthy  of  oil  cotninrnilnlion  ;  have 

c  liey  not  a  ri(;ht  to  ex]M.-ot  a»  much  in  hph.ilt'  of  those  of  their 

fAilb  and    kin  who  are  in  a   uiimirity?    That  act  of  rommun 

J  cilice  bas  been  refuted  by  the  Provincial  legislature ;  the  state 

«->!  parties  seems    lo    make    ii    impossible    that    it    shuul<)    be 

tendered    by    the    Federal    Parliament.      Believing  that  Great 

Xirttsin  is  just,  that  she  will  keep  her  promise,  ihcy  wish  to 

^^ppral  to  her.     What  will   be  the  decision  of  Great  Britain? 

41   fafoumblr,  tht^y  will  rrmnin,  as   hitherto,    her    most    loynl 

^^subjeets;  if  unfavourable,  they   will   be  the  first  to  agitate  fur 

■    »»nnetalion,*  not  in  revenge,  but  in  despair. 

'  Lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  is  in  this  demand 

^K~ma  trace  of  any  narrowing  of  French  patriotism  to  the  province 

■f  Quebec.     They  know  that  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 

lominion  'teprnd  upon  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  boih  rnccF, 

English  and  French.     The  French  have  a  very  real  grievance. 

rery  real  injustice  lo  complain  of.     Only  Great   Britain  can 

-as  tbey  believe,  and  a«,  indce«l,  it  really  seems,  for  the  Com- 

^K=Miiision  sent  to  negotiate  with  Manitoba  has  failed  in  its  elTort 
"^^  -^>  settle  the  question — remedy  both  grievance    and    injustice. 

Ebat  is  why  they  turn  to  Great  Uriluin,  not  to  Ottawa. 
Nor  docs   this  statement  of  the  actual  and  critical   stale  of 
Sairs,  of  the  necessiiy  of  an   immediate  and  iinal  remedy,  thi» 
eoiand   that   Knglsnd  should  ronfirm  ami   make  elTectunl  the 
glSnarantcea  of   the   Act    of   1867,    convey    in    any   way   tbe 


•  -1  do  not  tliink.'  «rilc»  tha  odllor  of  'Lo  Vrfrltt"  (In  a  pilmla  tctlcc). '  tliiit 

^^wlak  I  111  pMj  happen  tht^e  will  rvi'i  Xiti  any  rcrloita  ]igllutlnn  nincniK  Frtnub- 
^— ^adlnat  for  In-VinniilRiion — i.i:  iDJi'iii'Tiiliiifi-  iif  tlic  [>rcM-iit   Diiniinion  ns  n 

"■■■Ult.  .  .  .  Bui  ir  Kn|[1«nd  fiiiln  to  liiii-rrnrii  In  tiiu'-  tu  iitske  t.liii  jiMneul  uulun 
a-.* (Ai Pmtiiirea <(iiluw>Ir  lo lU.  tlivru  will  crtrw  up,  1  siuariuiJ.a  very  ■Iruii)* 

'^^^  dtnpcnma  siciutioii  in  favuur  of  uuuciiitivu.  Our  Fniucli-Caiisdinn 
•**^»waa(  Uberab  MWrellj  el:i<-[iFh  tluil  \Ava  oln'mljr.  fhvy  fuiioy  it  nuiilil  bo 
^^>  iftrtaal  meaus  of  t;i-'lti"K  ''<'  "f  -  -  -  " TOptvaiiuIical  finDL-hiBcn'':  ud<],  to 
<^*l»l  rf  Ihvtt,  Uii-y  would  williiiyly  uurificc  Freneli  iiulionnlitj'.  Wiiii  a,  rial 
^C^ntaet  sgajiul  KnglaDcl  to  irorl^  iipcrn.  Uiey  injgbl  raiw  u  ilorui  lliat  wnuld 
5*'** wt  into  nnaeaation  Wfitfp  we  knew  ahero  wo  wcru  going.  V.tva  ccruin 
***^IW  Coruer»i»tivoi  ore  mote  or  h-ia  blioti  to  tlio  lianpora  of  nnncinlion.  For 
^jP  part,  I  ilrmd  it  erca  tuom  tiiaii  llif  Koynl-Meroli-r  |>lan  at  liiil«ij«n(ipiiPe. 
^*^  wbcmu  iri!  Fr(:iich-<^niutlins  might  niaiinge  In  atl^.'i^lu'iiildl'a  "C:in)u|[nn 
^''pnMie''  ami  ut  up  a  clm-niici  iT  niir  ovn- — -Mr  nlliiiinlr  iliKllnii,  &'  t  rtiliilly 
^^|ei» — wa  owlil  nc'WT  do  *»  wer>'  <"'<  "n™  ■iniii.i'd  to  t'nutu  fsmi,     Tlmi 

^^^M  b*  tba  siiil  of  II*  lis  H  fiiliirK  niili'iii,  »•>  iimt'li  wi  im  \hv  aunviulion  v( 
-^■tUaaa  wss  tlw  l«Kiaii>i>K  vl  tliv  mil  nf  IW  Krviicli  Crvolfn  ai  a  riiitiutt 

Z?**oiim]deaiail"(J.  P.  TanliTt-1,  JuuiaJ.  1894).    Asa -lepn-ReatalitD*  Fteacli 


I  worlhf  ef  atttatioa. 
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thfLt  Frtrtich- Canadians  svmpat)iis«  witb  a 
liiinlrgTiktion   in  anv  form.'  *     On   the  n 
they  believe  that  tite  final  nn*!  complete  removal  of  a  verj  ml 
injustice  would  ttinil,  not  only  to  the  Krengtbening  of  tlie 
which  unites  Canada  to  the  Kmpiro,  but  to  the  consolidali< 
and  benefit  or  the  Dominion  iltelf. 

That  i«  how  the  matter  stands,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Co 
scrvativc  cIssscb  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  as  represent*:!!  by 
tiieir  most  inUuential  journal, — it  may  be  said,  in  the  opinion  uf 
the  mnjoiily.  The  denial  of  freedom  in  school  matter*  to  the 
Roman  (.'atliolics  of  the  West  is  re|;»i(ted  as  a  flagrant  injutltoe, 
which  prDfoutidly  alTecti  ihir  whole  Freneli>Canadian  pupulatioo. 
If  the  l-'reocli-Cunadian  qiiesiion  ti  the  crux  of  Dominion  pulitict 
— as  it  undoublcdlr  i» — the  fault  lies  chieDj,  il"  not  entin-lv, 
with  those  wlio  refute  to  others  what  they  demand  for  ihemsrlvci. 
*1  be  French- Canadians  are  convinced  that  such  a  state  of  atTnin 
cannot  continue  ;  that  a  crisis  of  ibe  moat  serious  kioil  i> 
closely  impending.  They  demand  of  dreot  Britain  an  act  «( 
simple  justice,  a  matter  of  keeping  faith.  Tbey  Iwlieve  in  ibr 
justice  and  impurliallty  of  Great  liritain,  and  of  (ireat  Briliio 
only.  On  the  respunve  to  that  belief — it  cannot  be  too  ofua 
repeated— depends  the  future  of  Frendi  Canida.  ~ 


*  A*  In  ihc  '|ii.'lii7  nf  natioiinl  dwuti'itrHli'in '  tluirv  U  tbi«  tu  be  sail: 'la 
Oioix'  of  Mt'utti.-iil  (Mnirli  2ii.  IS'J()  pio)<uM.'i)  llio  rnvvraooe  of  llw  pnww 
<■(  Qut^lxo  from  roufculcrnlion.  'uii  clici  doid  dnrii  In  rroiinoc  d«  Qui-bKv' •>  (k 
aote  TMupiljr  Ibr  tlic  evil*  nliioli  uflect  llic  Frviicli  nou,  and  tbti  tDraalka  «(a 
^ntDDomon*  pruvinoc,  liku  Nonrounillniid,  umliT  clirevt  Biititli  ■upraaMV.  hti 
a  propofiilion  is,  ut  kiut,  uMrongpruif  urUic  [ailliwtikh  Freneli-CunwliaMtMi* 
in  Uriliili  Juiiti'c.  -Ijiriiltip'  iniijwtrlfd  llio  nrlit-ini!;  Toriou*  other  fcarash"* 
dihcr  IntoumbK  "r  nt  letut  not  iiofuvininblr,  ta  iL  *  I.a  Verit^ '  (MsHi  S> 
IfiS4>uy>:  ■  ('ouTcdcualioii  lulgliC  lull  ii  \itn^  Itiiic  ;rct,  ir  I-:iit;laad  maiddtM" 
tlio  I^l(*ti]it  lUAjorllT  to  iwpect  thv  »j-lrtl  wbkh  pmidrd  at  the.  a>ip)wl<' 
189T.  If  »lie  n(<Klovt<  to  do  m>,  or  i/  ilic  ninjotitv  mAmm  U>  MiNnIt  t»  ll* 
lajBDMItms  uf  Van  Hotbw-oonnlry.  nL>lliini[  otn  pivvent  rnnfr4crsllaa  (Ma 
buntlDK  to  plaoco  (mlrr  <a  Aluft)  hijntr  ill  limr.' 

(>Tlaiiily  the  rrr^icnilion  oC'Lu  Viirii''.'  on  oonlaioM  In  tbebudyuT  thaMl'*3a 
I  mocv  n-nM'iiiiU-.'  ami  msi'  or  ui«uiu|)Ii»liiiimt.     Biit  «ii|){KMtnK  lliBt  b>  lal— 

pcwible>  if  not  certain— it  bccotoi*  a  <|uciiliuu  wliptln-r  d>r  fwmalktt  d  * 
HittoiKuiiuaK  I'Vujoli  piwinee  might  not  Im  n  pnwliciil  p'>wihilit)\  In  m<rm^ 
It  U  ivl'II  tu  riMnMiib.'i  iliut  whi'n  it  wo*  a  cjotvliun  nf  pracrrinR  tbe  Mfwlf 
ol'  the  riilvr  I'cotP.itniitx,  a  diailnr  mIicrhi  wm  •criouoly  raiNMered  bf  !■> 
Ciiinoiit  ]o/ty. 
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Aw.  VI.— 1.   The  B,W»  of  Dnon.     "By  W.  S.  M.  D'Utbao, 
F.LS.,  See,,  and  the  Rev,  Murray  A.  Mather,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Umloo,  1892. 
1  71*  Binit  iif  Ciirntpalt  atiil  t/iit  Snlli/  Itlaml*.     By  Kilwanl 
Meatic  Ktxld.     Editvd  hy  James  tulmuiid  Harling.     Lxtndnn, 

18S0. 

LOVERS  of  old-world  poetry  will  remember  how,  wlien 
MichnH  nr.tyinn  driircd  to  obtain  initiation  into  the 
n)«i!Ti«  of  thf?  Bird  Kingdom,  he  betook  himvclfloan-ood,  »nd, 
b*Ri^  annt«d  himielf  b(-n<-nih  ft  thady  trrn.  Ml  inU)  ft  linnre  :— 

'  Wbrn^in  methought  some  God  or  power  diriuc 
Did  my  drair  Itnowlodgc  wondroimly  roSno  ; 
For  tliat  nnioiitiJ^t  Ihoeo  Kimdry  vnrying  notes. 
Which  thi!  bird^s  urnt  from  thi-ir  mcloiuoiw  throaU, 
Each  Kylran  houikI  I  truly  tindcrstooil, 
Bncoma  »  perfect  UngniKt  of  tho  wooil.' 

fbU  i>  the  information  we  ne<rd  for  the  solution  of  mnny  a 
ptublcm  ibat  l»i{lrs  ua.  Unhappily  the  poet,  indend  of  grati- 
fyin^  our  desire,  *erve»  up  a  rSehtntjfv  tit  disrnrdrd  fables,  whieh 
*»  could  hare  read  for  ouraelres  in  the  pages  of  Fliny. 

Bui  if  there  i>  still  abundant  room  for  labourer!  in  ihii  fair 
fiflJ  of  science,  we  may  gnuge  ibe  progress  of  a  century  with 
aoiac  measure  of  complacency  by  turning  to  the  pages  uf  Gil- 
hrrt  While.  The  'Natural  History  of  Se  Ibornc '  may  fairly 
take  rank  as  *ooc  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  the  Ivnglish 
langnagc'  lu  influence  was  powerful  enough  to  found  a  schiwd 
Qf  oaturftlists,  who  transferred  their  studies  from  the  closet  to 
Kite  Beld  ;  and  if  ibetr  research  has  disproved  many  of  the  con- 
clusions of  their  founder,  if  they  have  turned  his  guesses  at 
iruh  into  established  facts,  they  will  be  the  first  lo  acknowledge 
that  tbeie  results  have  been  obtained  by  pursuing  the  melhotls 
which  he  indicated,  under  cundilions  which  were  then  unattain- 
«U«.  Much  of  the  advance  of  which  we  hnrc  spoken,  has  been 
sbmIc  within  tlie  last  five-and -twenty  years.  The  gninth  »f 
laitrest  linds  recognition  in  tlii?  many  rr<Tcnt  eonnty  histories 
•lewiled  exclusively  (o  ornithology,  a  subject  which  received  but 
•  pusiog  reference  from  earlier  writers. 

By  the  publication  of  live  '  Birds  of  Devon,'  the  county  lakes 
'li«  position  to  which  it  is  fully  entitled.      Il  has  produced  many 

1'iaineiit  natoralists,  though  their  labours  hare  sometimes  been 
"i  an  ephemeral  character.  Kingsbiidge  has  always  been  a 
'womite  centre  of  the  fraternity  ;  ami  it  was  there  that  ("olonel 
Mestaga  compiled  the  '  Ornithological  Dictionary,'  which  wat 
long 
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long  the  l)an<)book  of  every  aKKlnnt  of  the  subject.     Amang  tl 
many  itientc  of  the  *  Kirili  at  Deron  '  is  (he  fact  tltnt  its  authot 
bare  dialled  a  literature  at  onee  bulky   and  oiiflicliax',   ar 
have  cbecked  tbeir  jierioiul  obscrvatiunv  by  comj>artu>u  with 
local  liil*,   and  ib«  many  fufritive  Dotes  which  have  found  « 
plat-'e    in    the  Tmntaclions    of   learned    tocieties,    ^uidc-books, 
magaziiiet,    and    newspa|>rrj,    during  the  last  ceninry.      VV'h< 
we  recall    the    contrtnptuou*  style   in    which  such    a  writer 
Seebohm  sets  ;iside  the  dognmtic  ntseriinni  of  some  of  his  pre- 
dece-tsor*,  it  is  well  to  warn  the  unwary  that  the  last  word  has  nQ( 
yet  been  heard  on  such  point*  aiclaMificatiun  and  numcaclatuf 
We   »UM    nut   ureary   uniailiated    readers  with  cuntrtirersij 
technicalities,  but  it  is  Decenary  lo  stale  briefly  the  basis  on 
which  the  preteni  work  is  laid. 

'  The  liorocni-lttturn  ami  nrnitjgrnie&t  which  Iiaro  been  followed  : 
thime  ailoptoil  lir  tho  CommitltHi  of  tho  British  Ornithologtctii'  Unic 
ill  tho  List  nf  llritiKh  ItirilM,  known  as  tha  "  Ihia  Liitt,"  puhliBbeil  i 
IKHIi.  A  ftw  alleriitionN  bavi>  h(?ea  taadc  hem  ntid  there,  reiulured 
ii(!c:eBB^iry  tiy  tl]<i  publication  of  Mr.  Howard  Sauudem'  tineful 
"  Muniml  of  British  Binlii."  Although  tho  aiithon  hare  thought  fl 
dtminihld  to  folhiw  thiK  List,  as  tho  biuil,  it  eau  he  re^nlcxl  only  as 
pruTiBioTial,  aiid  it  is  to  ho  hoped  it  will  soon  BnJer^o  rerisiou,  as 
iitsitlier  tlio  pciBitiuu  uor  the  names  of  the  species  an  always  to  b^al 
c'OEiBidvred  as  satlafaetury.'  ^H 

As  the  Avifauna  of  the  Hritish  Islrs  dilTrrs  widely  in  its  d is* 
iribution,  so,  in  n  minor  degree,  there  are  perceptible  vsriatic 
ill  dilTerent  pitrls  i>r  the  county.     The  limits  are  not  arbil 
but  dictated  bv  siroiitrU- marked  natural  features.     DevoDsbti 
lias,    however,    a    connexion    with    its    neighbours    which    has 
induced    the  authors  to    widen  the  scope  of    iheir    work,    and 
refer    to   the    ornithology  of  Somerset   and   Dorset.      There  is 
especially   so  close    an    affinity   between    the  two   weslcmmott 
counties  of  Kngland  that  ne  have  found  it  convenient  to  inter- 
weave  much    that    is  of  common   interest  lo  the  two.     Goold 
ri-marks  rejtretfully  that  very  (ew  people  could  name  even  one- 
fourth  of  the  birds  which  are  their  daily  companions;  and  many 
will  agree  with  his  estimate  when   they  lesra  that  some  31<i 
species  have  been  noted  in  this  district  alone. 

When  we  come  to  the  proper  scope  of  the  work,  we  Gnd  that. 
after  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  has  I>een  applied  to  every  doubtful 
cjisr,  £92  species  have  been  entered  on  the  census  of  IVvon. 
Among  the  rejected  i^ndidales  enough  might  be  selected  to 
mise  (he  total  (o  :HW.  It  will,  however,  be  more  in  accordance 
wlih  the  best  (raililions  of  ornitholu^  to  take  (be  tower  iigure, 
leaving  (be  rest  to  establish  tbeir  credealiaU  at  a  future  date. 
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tboe  >ome  have   fa!le<I  to  obtain    recognition   because  ibe 
(i)kce  of  their  capture  ii  not  Aa\y  atlcalct).     Olliers  arc  believed 
to   bare  escnp^  from  confinement;  while  ■  portion    nro  dia- 
miased  m  *iJc»lri('  ahama.'     Ol'  the  ^92   apecira  cre<lited  to 
Devon,  68  nrv  casual  and  49  acciilunLal  visitora.     Tbeac  oocnr- 
rcncea  aiv  tt(  aupreme  ioterett  to  experli.     They  throw  much 
li^bt  on  various  abstract  problemt  ;  and  it  ia  no  dc^prviinlJon  iiT 
iheir  value  to  science  to  aav  that  it  ia  to  the  bird*  which  coii- 
tiQue  wiib   ua  for  the  whole,  or  n  considerable  portion,  of  each 
year  that  general  interrat  aliachca.      VVc  must  make  one  further 
drdaction  for  pnaiing  viiitora — aiklren — and  wc  still  have  ISi) 
ipecira,  wbiHc  prraenw.*  among  tis  during  a  part  of  the  jcar  cait 
with   certainty   \te  counted   upon.      Of  ibetu:  ^i    arc  ntaidenia, 
30  sninmer  aiigrants,  ^i'J   are  winter   visitor*,  while  (i  are  ad- 
mittedly introduced   species.      It  must  be   borne   in  mind  that 
some,  though  included  in  the  list  of  regular  winter  migrants,  are 
ifTefTular  in  their  numbera.      Some,  amonf;  which  arc  many  of 
tbe  Ducks,  are  seldom  plrniifu) ;  and  winters  bare  been  known 
to  put   without   the    presence    being   n<>lc<l    of  such   birds  as 
the  Siskin,  Hawfinch,  ilrambling,  Leaaer   Krdpoll,  and  Snow 
Hunting.     Of  ihe  pnssiii;:  or  transient  visitor*,  on  the  contrary, 
the  rule  will   at  times   be    broken    by   the    ajipearaiiL-e  on  thv 
sMlhern    coast  in  autumn   of   vast    flocks    of  Sku.ts,  pursuing- 
their  predatory  life,  together  with  the  Arctic,  Common,  and 
BUek  Terns. 

When  wc  reach  the  *  casuals,'  wc  touch  the  point  where  the 
ntuabcr  of  '  appenrnnces '  ar«  remarkable  enough  to  be  counted. 
Some  were  never  cy>mmon,  while  others  arc  little  elac  thait 
Mnj  visitors  to  the  baunts  once  tenanted  by  tbeir  anceitora. 
Tkc  *  accidentals'  stand  last  on  Ihe  list.  While  repeating 
Ditit  Importance,  as  clues  to  migration  and  many  other  subjects 
*(>Dquiry,  ihey  possess  little  interest  for  the  ordinary  observer. 
TW  authors  have  given  proof  of  a  Judicious  scepticiam  by 
*(fiting  the  county  list  of  t(ii-ent\-nine  species,  on  various 
^UDils.  Where  ■  general  resemblance  permits  it,  the  coin- 
■DODrr  species  has  occasionally  b(.-en  made  to  counterfeit  the 
nttt — u  wiiti  the  Hock  and  Water  Pipits.  As  to  others 
"bidi  have  been  duly  verified,  it  is  doubtlul  whether  tbey  were 
••slly  procured  within  the  confines  of  the  county.  Some 
bnddered  and  exhausted  voyagers  arc  carrieil  to  our  shores 
i>t«Juniarily,  like  the  Whitr-wingrd  Crossbill,  which  pro- 
l^ly  fell  from  the  rigging  of  some  ship  passing  up  the  Channel, 
UHlwas  washed  ashore  on  the  rorksat  Kxmouih.  The  Vcllow- 
mitd  Cuckoo,  a  storm-driven  waif,  has  bwn  allowed  a  place 
unoDg  the  distinguished  strangers,  on  the  strength  of  the  speci* 
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men  fount]  iWd  bctK-ath  thr  lighlhoute  of  Laodj.     Of  the  '  rarv 
birdt'  whi>»i  (Irftths  nrc  ctironidtKl  frnm  time  In  timr,  initnT  m^h 
dflubtl<f>s  '  eic^apni.*     One- — thcr    Hii<rk-(>ivl — hitd    ibe    luck    I^H 
olriain  tbcr  p^ivil<^K*:  of  enrolment  witbout  tlic  qtialiticniion  nf  ■ 
/"ist-morlan  t^xaminulino.    Oilieri,  however,  were  lew  forlaaAte. 
■  Aoci)rdiii(»  to  Mr.  Howard  Si»un>ii>rs.  the  enunple  i>f  lli«  Littio 
£;;rets,  ui  lull  lulidt  pluiuagH.  killed  on  the  Exu  iu  1870,  U  tin;  ouly 
(iiic  Kliuat  wkicb  thoro  can  Le  u<t  doubt  aa  havini;  been  uliUiLu«l  in 
tliL'  Britiali  lalaiide.     The  Buff-backod  Herooa  killed  iu  DevuukLii 
ajiiioor  to  be  the  only  specimcne  which   haro  really  oecuT«d 
Britain.     The  Great  Black-head td  G<ill,  shot  at  Elmootli  in  186 
i--  likowiae  the  only  British  killed  ep^cimoo.' 

All  the  four  Conlinenta  have  contributed  to  the  li*t  of  acd- 
(lenlal  Tititora  to  Devon ;  bill  tince  about  thirty  of  ibem  luTi^y 
been  met  nrilb  only  once  or  twice,  it  would   be  superQuou*  l^| 
rHTord  their  nainm,  or  to  cspect  (heir  return.     Of  the  introdnc*^™ 
species,  tis    have    bcH'n    admitted    tu  natural ixation,   including 
tbc  Plientant — viz.  the  K^tvpiian  anci  Cannda  (ionte,  the  Mutt^ 
^wnn,  Summer  Duck,  and  Ked-teif^ed   Purtrtd^e,  though    th« 
latter  lerms  iil  present  not  to  have  ealablitbed  itself. 

In  the  number  of  ila  ipecies  Devon  rank*  befoie  the  farow 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  is  lurpaswd  only  by  Yorkshire.     T 
how«rer,  givea  little  idea  nf  its  position  ;  for,  could  a   ceuai 
be  taken   of  its    fralherpil    population,   it    may   be    questioned 
whether  any  athrr    district   would    apjininrh    it.     It  docs    not 
Attract  the  vast  flocks  of  Wild-fowl  which  descend  upnn  our 

stern   coast;  but   it  olTers   to  the  delicate  migrants  Irom  tbc 

jth  the  retreat   ihey  love.      In  winter  it  is   the  rend«tr 
of  flocks  of  residents   and  of  the   hardier   migrants   retiri 
from  the  more  rif;oroas  climate  of  the  northern  cooaties. 
Aviliiunn   is  di»tribui«i    lictwecn   North    Devon,  East    Dev. 
tlM*  South    Hams,  .-inil,  pi-rhnps,  the  Island  of  Lundv.     Th 
remains  the  district  of  Dartmoor,  which,  thoaph    scant  in 
own  inhnbitanis,  plavs  an   important  part  in  deierminini;  the 
occupants  of  other  districts,  by  deflecting  the  streams  of  migTs> 
tion.     The  early  orniibolo-rists  peopled  thia  weird  and   iben 
litlle-known  region  with   Eagles,   Goshawks,  Great  Ousiartls, 
and  other  mnrrclt;  but  in   truth  it   is   singularly  destitute  of 
bird-life.      The  King  Ouw^l  and    the  Water  OukcI,  unlike  in 
all  else,  have  this  in  common,  that  ihey  shun  the  haunts  of  men 
and  add  an  iodescrib.tble  charm  to  the  detolalion  of  tbo  moor. 
The  Dipper  beguiles  bis  task  with  a  song,  wbidi  seems  to  have 
caught  IK  tone  from  tbe  rush  of  water  among  the  rocks  or  tfa* 
dash  of  tbe  waterfall;    white    tbe    Ring    Ouzel,  flitting  fn/ai 
keaiiter  to  rock,  pours  forth  a  melody  sweet  as  ibe  Blackbirds' 
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rvtnsong^,  biit  hri!Athing  of  tht-  wild  frrnlnin  he  ]i>v<r«.  Thit, 
by  tbc  way,  wai  ihi^  bJnl  n')iii:li  waiaed  Jiilin  Oscnluiin  of 
liis  fate. 

'Tfas  ancient  fAmil;  nf  Onuihun,  reitulinp  itirar  Simtli  Tuwtoii,  on 
Hm  aortlu^m  bordcni  c>f  tfai;  Ftirofit,  oMd  alwuyfi,  *o  riiuK  tradition,  to 
b«  viidbMl  1^  n  fnt»l  Iiiril  "  with  a  irliilA  erect,"  vhiob,  hoGo  bf  one  of 
its  mcinbcn',  forctgld  bis  spuvd^r  dutlb.' 

To  aktiAfy  tbe  Icgenil  it  !■  nitumed  tliat  (lir  *  wliitv  ctcti  '  ii  a 
cnnftuvd  raa>l)ecliuD  of  tbe  'white  collar'  wbicb  ia  realitjr 
dutingditbe*  (bi*  barbJogcr  of  death. 

One  beautiful  little  bird — the  Grey  Wagtail — the  moorland 

«a*farer  will  reincmbcr  with  pirasur'-,  diaplsTing  to  tbe  barreo 

wastes  the  dainty  drrts  an<l  manners  which   smo    farmed    to 

cWn  »  crowd  of  ohsrrvpr*.      Kctw,  however,  of  the  foathcrnl 

Wt  nrr  to  vmliirc  tli«  h4Td>bi[>»  uf  ihesn  lonit  place*  :  the  fat 

UnJt  of  the  S«mtlt  Hains  arc  more  to  their  likiii)f.     There  tbe 

fluugh  tutus  up  tb«  rich,  red  earth  to  supply  ibem  with  a  plen- 

uU  table.     There,  too,  are  pleasant   meadows,   green  as  tbe 

utierald,  and  woo«J»  and  coppices  whero  they   cab   trill  their 

Uj;  all  day,  undisturbed    by  anything   but  ihc   brook  which 

bsbblea  by  their  resting- pi «<:<•.     There,  too,  is  a  rlioiate  which 

Wlt«s  the  too  swnrping  nsMrrtinn  of  the  Frenchman  that  the 

Vts^hcT  ia  toujour*  offretix.     In  these  decj)  gtivles  and  sheltered 

cicNil)et  Spriu);  steals  a   march  on   the  uorllicm  regions;  and 

tilt  soft  breath  of  the  west,  which  calls  up  the  flowers,  brings  a 

*idi  crop  of  insect  life. 

Scan  Point  is   distant   but  ejghty  miles   from   Cap  de  la 

ti^ii«  ;  and  many  oi  the  foreign   visitors  nnive  by  the  direct 

''vMie  across  tbe  Channel.     Among  these  are  CbifT'chafTs,  Willow- 

^leus,    and    Whitistbroats,    an<J     sweet- voiced    Illnck-capA    to 

■kisLc    the    woods     tuneful ;     Whincbals    and     Pipits,    which 

^1)r«ul  theuvselvea  over   the  heaths:    and    Swallows,    Mnitins, 

^Vajiiiilj,  and    Turtle-doves — a    choice  compsny    to  reinforce 

*»«r  residents.     Then   there  is  fhc  African  contingent,  wbicb 

^nlus  Europe  by   the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and    shapes  its  coura^, 

*wtDn  France  to  the  Bay  of  Bisc-ay  and   thence  to   England  : 

^iile  olheia  follow  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  reach; 

^bt.r  destination.     A  largi;  part,  however,  of  the  harbingers  of 

^f^ing  come  by  a  difl'ereni  route.     Tbe  great  stream  n(  birds 

vliivh  enters  ICugland  by  the  Vt'ash  crosses   the  country  to  the 

ociito)  Channel  en  ruulu  lo  Ireland  :  but  before  it  leaves  our 

*«'«,  it   breaks  off  into    two  smaller    streams.     One    enters 

''•■oiersetshire    by   Bridgwater    Bay,  and,  passiug  between  tlie 

Woantocks  and  the  Blackdown  HJIIt,  follow*  tbe  course  of  tbe 
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Culmo,  the  Esc,  fttid  th*  Oltcr — ipreaJinic  cast  anil  west  befurp 
it  reaches  the  Channel.     Amonj^  this  influs  are  several  of  tti 
Wublerf,  the  Spotted   Fly-ratcher,  and   at  liniei  the  Cuck< 
ftnd    the   Huuie    Mnrtin.       Twiw    in    ibe   jear  thia    mule 
followed ;    the    autumn     flii^ht    bringing    us     Field fnrcs     an 
KedwinfEi   fnim  Scnndinnviii,   and  a    Diixed    inullilude,  among 
which  ure  Finches,  Skvlurkt,  Sutriings,  and  Lapwing;*,  and    the 
tiny  Golden-crested  nren.      Another  stream  ftillows  the  main 
IkkI;  down  the  Bristol  Channel,  till  it  reaches  Barnstaple  Day. 
After  distributing  a  portion  of  its  thront;  over  North  Devon, 
it  seiult  a  further  contin^mt  up  the  valleys  of  the  Taw  and 
Tonidge,  whii-h,  passing  the  wnlrrthed,  <Irscendt  the  Tamar  to, 
spread  itself  ultiiiiaiely  tbtougU  south-western  Devon  and  th^H 
ndjoinin);  portion  of  Cornwall.  ^H 

Having;  thus  briefly  referred  to  the  influx  of  foreigners  by 
which  our  resident  population  it  recruited,  let  u«  review  them 
at  leisure  in  their  several  haunts.  Seebohm  strikes  the  kev- 
note  of  a  prevailing  taste,  when  be  spcflks  of  the  '  inlerei^H 
which  attnclies  to  everything  that  reveals  the  little  mind,  ho«i^| 
ever  feebly  it  may  be  develo]>e(l,  which  lies  behind  tbe  feathers.* 
It  i>i  indeed,  the  life-history  of  a  bird^it*  'cimvertation.'  as 
Gilbert  While  quaintly  terras  it — thai  captivates  the  fancy. 
In  one  of  the  idylls  which  enrich  bis  pages,  while  describing 
the  Goatsucker — the  Night-Crow  of  the  West — Gould  says 
those  who  know  its  ways  better  than  the  closet  student,  are 
tbe  parson  returning  in  the  twilight  from  n  bedtide  visit,  tbe 
village  maiden  nnd  her  lover  beguiled  into  forgetfulneis  of  tbe 
lengthening  shadows,  and  the  poacher  abroad  in  quest  of 
pbessants'  eggs.  The  garden  of  Nature  is  open  to  all  who 
care  to  enter  it ;  and  as  the  eye  and  ear  grow  more  alert,  the 
bewildering  chaos  of  colour,  form,  and  sound  shapes  itself  into 
order.  It  were  a  long  task  to  catalogue  all  the  flowers  thai 
grow  in  a  single  field,  or  the  birds  that  people  a  Wesl-oouotry 
valley.  Acqunintancethip  needs  time  to  developc.  and  the  gaps 
we  leave  will  l>e  filled  at  intervals  by  those  whose  iuiercat  has 
once  been  awakened.  I 

As  tbe  rivers  leave  the  hills  to  glide  among  the  meadows,  the  i 
Dipper  gives  place  to  the  gem-Uke  Kingfisher.  The  'Dith-  i 
washer'  and  Grey  Wagtail  paddle  in  tbe  shiillows.  Among  the 
rce<ls  where  the  Moorhen  rests  its  broad  nest,  the  Water-rail 
is  quietly  working  its  snake-like  course.  Over  ils  head  the  - 
Sedge-warbler  chide*  the  intruder;  and  the  White-tbroai,  , 
with  crest  erect,  betmys  its  nest  by  its  fussy  eicitement.  A»  -4 
they  flit  restlessly  to  and  fro,  we  catch  gleams  of  the  yellow  o(  1 
tbe  Great  Titmouse,  the  delicate  blue  of  tbe  Lesser  Tiimooae,     ^ 
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»nd  the  ni'ire  modctt  hur«  of  ih«  Conl,  Mnreh,  sod  Lorif^-tailed 
TiU.     Whiln  hu«_v,  iiK),  among  tlir  Uct:%  i»  ihc  Nuthatch,  ptumod 
ID  bloe  and  cliesout ;    nnd    ibe  TreecnMtpur,  with    it*   mottled 
co&t  and  delicate  curved  beak.     The  laugti  of  the  (ireen  Wood- 
pecker reiouods  ikrougb  tbe  woodland ;  and  where  a  tpmce  or 
tilver  fir  droops  it*  boughs,  the  Goldcrcst,  tiniest  nf  our  birds, 
loves  to  hao^  iti  nest,  ton  often  to  be  plundered  by  the  watchful 
Jay,     The    linlgerow*  shelter  the  Corn  Bunting,  the  glittering 
Vellow-btunmer,  and  the   hlnek-tbriintMl   ('irl   Bunting.     High 
urerbead  the  Swift,  the  Devil's  Screamer,  is  wheeling  with  a 
nwed   which  trebles  tnaa's  achievements;  and  with  flight  less 
dating,  yet  not  less  graceful,  ibe  two  Martins  and  the  cbesnut- 
throMed    Swallow    are    bawking    for    their    prey.      Tbe    rosy- 
limited  Linnet,  and  tbe  Greeofincb,  dear  to  VVordsworth  ;  the 
Cbaflinrh,  with  its  merry  song,  ami  tbe  Hedge-sparrow,  doling 
orer  its  eggs,  blue  ns  an  April  sky, — these  and  many  nnolher 
cu  never  gn>w  too  familiar  to  pass  unheeded.     The  pleasant 
theory  of  LioniTus,  that  the  birds  of  prey  grant  a  truce  as  long 
K  Ibe  Cuckoo  sings,  is  not  true  to  fact.     Tbe  larder  of  the  Red- 
buked  Shrike  with  its  impaled  victims  testilics  to  the  contrary, 
fiat  while  the  Tawny  Owl  is  snoring   in  its  pollard  and  the 
Spstiow-bswk    lies   ensconced    in    the    cover,    the    King-dovc 
(■roods  securely  over  its  eggs  and  the  hirds  make  gowl  their 
title  of  'careless  nnd  happy.' 

Tbe  ear,  too,  receives  it*  tribute  of  delight.  We  mxy  miss 
KIh  plaintive  note  of  tbe  Woodlark,  but  the  Skylark  floods 
the  air  with  music.  Tbe  whis])enng  of  tbe  Wood  Wren,  the 
droirsy  chant  of  tbe  Cbifichaff,  and  tbe  soft  cadence  of  the 
VViilnw  Wren  will  aid  tbe  inexperienced  to  discriminate  three 
birdt  wbicb  arc  often  conlused.  The  coppice  has  its  own 
Wllic — the  eoo  of  llic  Turtle,  and  undertone  of  tbe  itullflnch; 
boi  the  rich  melody  of  the  lllack  Cap  admits  no  rival.  The 
Sbdiugs  warble  their  borrowed  song  among  the  hollow  trees. 
TV  Thrush's  'far  awaj— far  away — far  away'  floats  on  the 
^ir,  find  at  intervals  the  Blackbird  pours  from  his  golden  bill 
ooits,  few  but  of  surpassing  sweetness.  Such  arc  some  of  the 
*i^tits  and  sounds  which  nrouse  the  interest  of  the  novice  and 
'■^rt  a  delight  which  never  stales  with  use. 

Of  tbe  nobler  bird*  three  of  tbe  Harriers,  which  mnintaine<] 
*^t  (Doting  as  '  residents '  in  Devon  till  the  beginning  of  tbe 
^lary,  have  passed  into  the  ranks  of  tbe  •  casuals.'  Tbe 
"vsh  tlsrrier  was  once  frequent  enough  to  be  a  terror  to  the 
**rnrners,  and  the  nest  of  the  beautiful  Hen  I  larricr  was 
*^l|  known  among  the  furze-clad  commous.  The  V'uzz  Kit 
\°iT7JK  Kite)  was  familiar  to  the  country  folk;  but  to  long 
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ngo  Ai  tbe  end  of  the  last  century  it  wai  on  the 
lilt ;  and  anyone  who  will  consult  the  parish  books  will  m 
thai  llie  authorities  of  those  days  wctp  ni  detertnined  enemiei 
to  the  birds  of  prer  as  thr  modern  gamekrcpcr.  The  Btizzanl, 
and  the  apeciea  to  which  Colonel  Montagu  gare  bia  name  ia 
1802,  arc  still,  however,  not  infre()ueHtlv  noticed  ;  so,  too,  at 
rare  inlervals  are  the  Koug;li-le^K<^'l  and  the  Honey  Bunanl. 
More  fre(|uent  visilurs  are  the  llobhy  and  the  little  Merlio, 
liived  l)j-  ladies  in  days  of  falconry.  But  while  so  many  of  their 
citinpeers  have  vanished,  the  noblest  of  all,  the  wbite-chesied 
Pere^ines  of  Lundy,  mxy  still  at  times  be  seen  dasbinr  IVo<B 
their  eyrie  in  the  clifTs,  with  n  wild,  barking  cry.  CoIomI 
Montagu's  account  of  the  Oiprey  Ashing  in  the  Avon,  ai  he 
crossed  the  bridge  at  Aveton  (lifl'ord,  reads  strangely  to  ni: 
but  the  Writ  of  England  was  onec  their  favourite  resort,  aad 
they  wcrt-  breeding  so  late  as  IS.'JS  on  Lundy, 

Among  the  aquatic  birds  of  prey  the  most  familiar  sw 
Shags  and  other  Cormorants,  which  congregate  in  such  chotrn 
resorts  na  Ladram  Bay,  itnd  Gnnncti  dashing  the  water  aronnii 
them,  as  they  plunge  head  foremost  after  the  fish.  Many  of 
the  Swans  that  are  reported  from  time  to  time  are  strays  fna 
the  great  swanneries  of  Ahbutshury  and  Stackjvde  Court.  Tbt 
Wild  Geese— the  White-fronted,  the  Henn,  the  Barnacle,  anl 
the  Greylag — which  were  once  fairly  plentiful,  are  now  mniDly 
represented  by  flocks  of  Brent  Geeie;  while  in  Cornwall  the 
Bean  Goose  is  the  prevailing  species.  So,  too,  the  Wild  Docki 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  vast  flocks  which  were  furmedf 
found  on  the  two  Channels  and  nn  the  tidal  estuaries.  Man 
than  twenty  of  the  British  Ducks  have  been  noted.  Larjt* 
Hockt  of  Common  Scoter  (Black  Duck)  may  be  aeen  restioi 
securely  on  the  sea,  and  the  Scaup  is  plentiful  on  the  nortlwra 
coast.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  Teal,  Widgeon,  sad 
Wild  Duck,  none  can  now  be  regarded  as  common ;  and  evea 
these  latter  bear  no  proportion  to  their  former  nunil>er«.  Slaptoa 
and  the  neighbouring  Lft/s  provide  a  rendezvous  ;  and  bete, 
too,  sMemble  in  incredible  numbers  the  Coots,  which  once 
blackened  the  waters  <if  the  V.tlv.  Of  the  beautiful  family 
of  the  Mergansers,  the  Ke<t-brenited  it  frequently,  and  th* 
Goosander  and  Smew  ocauionally,  met  with  ;  the  latter  re- 
markable for  its  pied  plumage  of  black  and  white  ai>d  itt 
parti -coloured  crest.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  species,  aa 
adult,  full-plumaged  male  is  rare  in  compariaon  with  femsle 
Biid  immature  birds, — a  source  of  regret  to  the  collector  and  i<( 
t^tnfuiion  to  thr  unlearned,  the  dress  of  the  young  o' 
so  cslraordinarily  from  that  of  adults. 
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We  muit  DOW  nt  aaccinctly  m  may  be  gather  Iftgcllur  » 
tomewhat  iorongruom  compan}',  who,  wiih  a  few  iaifiritluul 
excrptinot,  haw  this  in  coinaioD,  that  thn  M>a  it  their  bnme,^ 
■nz,  the  Gulli,  ihr  Pctrrli,  the  Dinars,  and  the  cliff  hinls. 
Poor  midt^nt  «p<M:in  of  Gull*  enliven  oiir  beautifal  »hore« — 
the  (ireali^r  nnil  lje%M'T  BInrk-bncked,  lliir  hirrnng  Gull,  .tn'I  the 
Kittiwake.  Autumn  btin^i  wtth  it  itx  accuilnmeiJ  rciiiforiv- 
Menu  (iff  iulti,  Skuut,  Shearwaters,  IJiver*.  and  Durkx;  wtiilit 
at  limes  Die  Iceland  Gull  and  the  Little  Gull — the  arnallnt  of 
it!  tribe — the  Glaocou*  Gnli.  or  Burgo matter,  the  *  i^ranl  of  the 
Polar  M**,"  (tray  down  from  their  homo  in  the  North.  Nataie 
»»er  Uck(  the  charm  of  life,  whether  tlicy  arc  clatnnurinff 
■aiiily  over  n  ihoal  nf  (lali  or  drifting  home  tn  the  evening  with 
BeaMired  flight  to  their  n>»*l  on  the  rock*.  The  Kiltiwakes 
■HM  oo  Lundy  and  the  Scilly  Ulandt,  and  the  Herring  (iulU 
•m  the  red  sandstone  cHfiV  of  Ladram  Bay,  near  Sidmoutb,  on 
Berry  Mead  and  Wembury,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vealm. 

A  noble  addition  to  the  fauna  of  our  bays  and  estuaries  i* 

eoniributed    by  the  BUck-throntnl,  Great  Northern,  and  Red- 

ltimatedorSpe4'kIc<]  Divers.      Heavr  birds,  with  legs  far  behind 

*l>e  centre  of  gravity,  they  are  aptly  etjuipped  for  their  work  ; 

4od  iboogh   difTerinic  from   the  Cormorants  in  using  the  legs 

ftlaoe  without  the  assistance  of  the  wings  beneath  the  water, 

*faey  are    equally  expert   fishers.     In  such  favourite  bunting- 

Sf^and*  as  Torbay  and   Plymouth  Sound,  another  method  of 

Seining  «  livelihood  may    be  observed.     Two  out  of  the  four 

species  of  Skuas,    which    wander  down    our  coast   from    ilicir 

t>reeding>place«,  may  tie  seen  engageil  in  robbing  their  fellow- 

hitds,  who,  when   pursued   by  these  sen-rorers,  purchase  titeir 

escape  by  disgorging  their  prey.     Along  the  coast  too — though 

oAeo  too  far  for  a  landsman's  ken — are  the  Manx  vtd  Greater 

Shearwaters,  whose  name  is  derived  from  their  habit  of  cutting 

their  way    through   the  crest   of  a  wave.      The  Scilly  group. 

Londy,  and  the  Pembrokeshire  Island  of  Skomer  are  the  breed- 

■BKTDund   of  tbe   former,  where  they  nest  in  vast  colonies  in 

hoUs  appropriated  from  the  rabbits  or  buirowed  by  themtelves 

— Uying,  like  the  Petrel,  one  white  egg.     Two  of  the  Petrels, 

*<in»e  natne  bears  such  an  ominous  sound,  haunt  the  VVeslero 

•boaxd — the    Fork-tailed    species    and    the    Storm    Petrel   or 

Carey's  Chicken.     That  at   times  even  these  succumb 

istonn   in  which  they  seem  to  revel  may  be  gathered  from 

•n  aaecdolc    related    by    Or,    Bullmore.      Two    i-~ork>taile<l 

^^tids  were  obsnrvcil  trying   to  make  Falmouth    Harbour  in 

tA  of  a  gale  :  — 

'■•I  tbay    aUempt  to  furge  to  windward,  dipping  from 
2  O  2  linw 
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tim«  to  time  in  the  trongh  of  (ho  sea,  and  on  rapidly  c 
from  tbc  hollow,  just  tippiog  the  crost  of  tlio  wave  with  Umit  lio^ 
taet.  Whilo  thiis  occupioij,  a  rink'tit  giiHt  droro  tlieni  both  on  hotti 
B  fishing-smuck  that  wax  working  into  iho  harbour.  One  Sbnck 
ngivinet  tho  mast,  and  full  dtiad  in  tho  boat.  Tho  other  struck  the 
ve^sut's  side,  aocl  ilisiipjicaruil  iKincatli  tlio  tvavc«.'  ^i 

Theie  denizens  of  the  wild  seas  have  been  driven  inio  «urb  struim 
places  as  the  streets  of  Exeter  and  Barnstaple,  and  their  ima!! 
black  bodies,  lesemblinf;  swallows,  aro  at  limos  picked  up  iyinf 
(lead  at  high-water  mark.  The  enormous  quantit^v  of  oil  coa- 
tained  by  the  IVtrels  and  the  Shearwaters  is  well  known.  Tbt 
people  of  St.  KiMa  dprive  an  .tiinual  harvi-st  »f  lamp-oil  from 
the  great  breeding  station  uf  the  Fulmar. 

The  weslero  toonties  have  neier  entered  into  cntnpeti 
with  other  distiicts  for  the  heavy  bags  of  game  which  have  bten 
the  distinguisbinj;  feataro  in  the  sporting  annals  of  the  latter  luU 
(if  tbis  century.  Vet,  if  the  artificial  slock  reared  for  the  gaa  k 
less  abundant,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  iraer  Jerx  ttatur*. 
The  alwence  of  the  Ked  Gmuae  is  ihe  main  subject  of  legnt 
The  wild  uplands  of  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor  would  seem  to  oSrt 
equal  attractions  to  those  of  the  VVehh  m»nr*.  nrrott  the  UntiM 
Channel,  but  all  eCTorts  to  acclimatise  it  have  pmvcd  futile. 
The  Heath  Poult,  however, — if  we  may  adopt  ibe  l<>cal  naineof 
the  black  Game, — still  maintains  its  foothold.  The  solitsir 
heather-clad  moors,  interspersed  with  fir-woods  and  caipein) 
with  whortleberries,  afford  the  home  it  loves.  Vet  in  many  »' 
its  former  haunts  its  numbers  arc  sensibly  i)imin!sliin|;.  Cw' 
spicuouE  from  its  sixe,  nod  affording  a  notable  initancv  of  At 
mingled  shyness  and  stupidity  so  often  obtervnble,  it  falls  m 
easy  prey  to  its  ever>increasing  enemies.  Vet,  euverrd  as  itti 
by  the  fegis  of  the  game  laws,  it  will  be  in  great  measure  \ie 
fault  of  those  who  can  offer  it  efficient  protection  if  tbis  DoUt 
bird  should  cease  to  adorn  the  hills  of  the  West. 

When  we  romc  to  Pheasants  and  Partridges,  wbicb  sw 
rapidly  absorbing  almntt  the  sole  attention  of  modern  sporutntn. 
the  case  is  differrnt.  As  a  eounirv  puts  olT  its  rugged  cbaraoiM 
and  the  tnoortand  yields  to  the  plough.  Partridges  increast^ 
while  the  growth  of  wealth  and  ani6cial  tastes  producu  s 
large  head  of  Pheasants.  The  original  red  Pheasant,  which  y* 
probably  owe  to  tbc  Romans,  made  its  way  by  degrees  to  ib^ 
western  confine*  of  the  kingdom — though  Polwhele  ajH^aks  of  i<. 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  as  nearly  annihilnled  in  Dcon- 
Writing  about  the  )ear  IbSii,  the  Hev.  Thomas  Johnes,  Rectix 
of  ilradstone,  says :  '  The  Pheasant  has  been  introduced  of  lair 
years  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Sir  \V.  P.  Call.     TIib  rtng*<J- 
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iwck  nuitity  it  the  tnott  common.'     Tliit  note  mutt  rrfer  to  th« 

I%asiaiius  Tarqitatiis,  which  lini  now  Wcrn  eitnbliilinl  nt^ntly  * 

ceaiaty  in  the  BritUli  Ul^.      It  miut  he  atrknowlnlgtHl  ihrtt  ibis 

b  the  raor«  tbnwy  bird.     Uut  if,  as  seenif  not  improbable,  it 

ultiniaulj  (liaplaires  the  red  rarielv,  luaoy  will  refurc'  '^^  ^^'^ 

farodritCf  wbich  once  held  ezclusire  potspsaion  of  our  woods. 

The  R«d-lc{>f:<^l  Partridge  hat  never  t»kcn  kindlj'  to  tbii  humid 

toil;  nor  can  ihit  br  n  rBUtc  fur  anv(hin<;  but  fongratulatinn  in 

a  dlitrict  where  'driving'  hai  never  bccninn  the  order  nf  the 

liar.     The  Quail  i*  a  summer  migninl,  whine  onmberc,  scant 

M  B  rule,  are  at  times  au(tm«nte<l  b^  ii  cunsidemble  flight,  such 

u  that  which  Tavoured  the  two  counties  in  lljTO.     Few  sports- 

ma  will  IWil,  in  the  coium  of  years,  to  bare  seen  this  much- 

(in'ied  bird  added  to  the  hag,  and  some  will  recall  a  like  experi- 

cncR  In  the  one  mentioned,  where  a  Quait  was  alloived  to  escape 

irum  being  mittaken  for  a  'scjucaker'  Pnrlridgr,      A*  cultiva- 

lioa  has  crept  up  the  hill-iides,  covering  ihem  with  grain  and 

Umipi,   Partridg<4   have  become    plentiful    in  ditlrict*  where 

^v  were  scarcelj  known.     Their  asserted  general  increase  will 

Dot,  however,  meet  with  the   uaiversal  assent   of  sportsmen ; 

Ui]   the    like   statement   with    regarti    lo   Woodcocks    will    be 

•Weired  with  ilill  greater  reluctance. 

The    agriculiural    improvements   which    b»vc   year   b^-   year 

tvirenched  the    feeding-ground    of  the    Snipe  have  told    upon 

Woodcocks.       liut,    whatever    maj    he    the    ca«r    with    other 

*«iaiBn  migrants,  it  is  certain  that  the  bird  is  yearly  nesting 

*atong   Ds   in   larger    numbers.     The   record    uf   every   shut 

fired  br  Lord    Malmesbutr  at    Heron    Court  was    a    proof  of 

the   lifelong    perseverance    which    excited    (he    admiration    of 

Lord    Beacontfield ;    and    in    like    manner    Colonel    Montagu, 

during   hi*  midrnce  at   Kingsbndge,  kept  a  shooting  diary 

■a  which  rtpecial  attention    is    given   to  Woodcocks.      '  Four 

flushed,  twii  kille<!,'    is  a  most    frequent    entry,  and    thirteen 

arts  the  largest  number  seen  in  one  day.     The  woods  beaten 

>re  specified  ;  and  it  is  on  a  comparison  of  these  lists  with  the 

results  obiaiocd  over  the  same  ground  at  the  present  day  that 

^  rrpnted  increase  it  based.      VVIiatever  be  the  fact,  the  tbeorv 

pnpoanded  to  account  for  it  it  sound,  viz.  thorjuict  necessitated 

^J  ihc  modern    practice   of   Pheasant-preserving  —  where  the 

tnrerts,  having  unilergone  ibcir  two  or  three  days  of  turmoil, 

*n  left  in  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  stiasun.     Many  VVoodcockt, 

too,  on  these  ocrasions,  will  slip  back  over  the  beaters'  heads, 

*Bd  eten  thote  that  go  forward  Irefjuently  ofTer  a  shot  to  difficult 

to  ensure  ibeir  escape. 

IToodcocks  begin  lo  strike  the  south-western  coiast  about  the 

middle 
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middle  of  tbe  finl  wc«k  in  October.  The  'lanilalipt 
lie  between  Sealon  uod  Ljine  are  ai  time*  tUionged  l>y  lUe  fim 
comers,  but  ibe  whole  coait  as  far  w«l  as  Scill^  receive!  iu 
share.  Thence  a  large  portion  (litperae  over  the  caaoity,  but 
tbcy  Con|;rFgale  again  when  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
fttc  bound  with  ftoit  or  covered  with  a  deep  snnw,  about  the 
wnrtn  iprtn){a  and  sheltered  wochIs.  The  Scillr  Islands  nnil 
Lu»d^  are  frrquentlj'  visited  b^  largff  flights.  Still  there  is 
little  in  the  West  to  i-ompeie  with  sucb  famed  Kast-couotjr 
coverls  as  Swanton  Wood  and  Hepburn  Wood  at  Chilliaghiun. 
The  caprices  ol  ibis  bird  will  often  have  perplesed  the  ine»- 
perienced  shooter,  who,  hearing  that  some  particular  wood  ii 
tull  of  them,  will  heat  it  next  day  to  find  it  empty — the  wind 
having  shifted  and  with  it  this  sybaritic  bird.  '  Come  withuul 
fail,  to-morrow  morning,'  is  the  lorm  nf  invitation  sugge«te<l  in 
*  Hndmtnton  '  on  these  occasions,  but  even  tbnt  will  oUen  pro 
too  late. 

The  late  of  the  Woodcocks  found  walking  about  the  lar 
llic  day  alter  their  supposed  death  in  Lundy  will  try  the  faith 
of  some ;  and  we  must  give  the  following  iptittimit  vertit, 
leaving  the  lesponsibility  to  those  who  quote  it : — 

'Oar  next  story  has  reforcuctt  to  a  Wocdcock's  feigning  d«i^H 
It  was  told  US  by  a  friend  who  tiscd  to  Hboot  in  a  very  lavDnili^ 
Wood  CDC  k-coTcr  in  Cornwall.  Ono  day,  baring  bad  good  aport, 
bagging  eovcral  couple,  be  cnllrd  ni  the  honso  of  an  old  lady  who 
owned  tho  wood,  ss  ho  was  on  hix  way  botnCi  to  leave  ber  a  prMrat 
He  rang  tho  front  door  bi^ll ;  tho  Kcrvant  camo.  "  )Iy  ooaiplinwBl* 
to  your  mistroM.  and  I  wish  to  giv»  her  a  couplo  of  codtsi"  and 
then  big  man  took  one  out  of  tlio  liag  and  hntidcd  it  to  tlio  sorvant; 
bnt  on  taking  out  the  K'ciuid,  as  hi>  rdaxtxl  his  graan  U.>  put  it  iula 
tlic  sertautV  biind.  the  bird  gave  a  suddcii  tturt  and  Bow  aw-ay  !  Hj 
friend  hnd  IiIh  gim  tnndcd,  and  tired  at  the  cock  M  it  wms  Komg  orci 
tho  boUEo,  dropping  it  on  tUo  mof.  "  Tltcrt,"  aaid  he  to  tlte  serraut, 
*'yott  uUljini!  Ihc  other  lyi  on  llie  Uadt.'" 

The  Great  Snipe  is  an  occasional  autumn  visitor  from  tbr 
north  of  Europe ;  bat  the  Jack  and  ibe  Full  Snipe  ar«  the  onb 
two  ordinarily  met  with.  'I'hough  the  Common  Sntp«  is  ititi 
plentiful  in  Devon,  the  following  passage  gives  n  fair  descrip- 
tion of  the  changes  whirli  have  occurred  within  recent  times: — 

'  The  CouuDon  Snipe  used  to  be  an  aliundout  bird  tn  Deronakir*, 
and  tho  very  grvat  diiuiuution  in  its  numb«rfl  during  Ibe  laat  batf- 
oentnry  is  one  of  the  characteristic  cbangcs  iu  oar  omit,  wbicb  tbt 
enclosure  and  drainage  of  moorlands,  salt  manhee.  and  not  higbland 
farms  have  helped  to  bring  about,  tho  iucreascd  nnmher  of  gmr 
poiuted  at  the  birds  being  also  taken  into  aceotint.     Many  a  moat  oa 
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vliieli  Soipoe  oDce  seated  nuoteniuly  hu  disappo&rcd.  to  givo  plaoo 
to  oorn-  kod  taraip-fleld«.  Uanj  a  meadow  fprtnerlyonuuiKintoil  all 
oTet  iritli  roahee,  and  fall  of  aoft  epiashots,  is  now,  through  Giibsotl 
dntBBg«,  aoniid  and  dry,  with  ni>t  an  ioch  of  grountt  led  which 
toold  attract  a  Snipe.  In  oM  dnye  tbcro  was  not  a  warm  iJitch  by 
the  dde  of  a  hodge  which  did  not  barbiiTir  in  tbn  wintcr-timo  kodio 
half'doxea  8ttipe,  and  axcclloot  ehontiug  ROiild  ho  had  without  going 
to  the  mooni  and  marahce,  wh«TC  tho  birds  wonld  bo  oxpentod  uoiitljr 
I*  eoogragate.  At  tho  titno  to  wbtcli  onr  momory  ciKTrie"  nii  Iki«)e. 
t««Bty-fi«a  or  twen^-six  couplo  could  bo  had  in  a  day  ou  tlie 
BtHDlon  Matsli  -,  and  we  knew  of  oac  KiHirlNman  and  guod  Snipi;> 
4iot  irbo  used  to  gdt  hiK  aix  hnodroil  coupln  in  the  ooudm  of  tho 
Ntnm  on  Barwlim  Moor  and  tho  adjoining  i'uniuou»,  iu  the  north- 
*i*t  QUraex  of  the  county  antiind  tho  "  Wont  Country  "  lun.' 

Vet,  tbooffh  in  shrunkeu  Duiub^r*,  the  Snipe  hns  not  fortaken 
ittohl  brrrding-f^ounds,  and  its  stranffc  drumming  note  as  ii 
nhceU  orcTb<:nd  will  enliven  the  waylarcr  on  the  moors.  A* 
tW  Wootlcoclc  lorrs  one  rooftJng-place,  an<l,  one  killed,  non 
*i^idt  oiler,  to  the  ^nipc  bat  an  atiachoicat  for  one  jMrtii^ular 
■pot,  which,  as  atiun  a«  racatml  by  its  occu[)Bni,  is  luken  po«- 
s«aion  of  by  anuthfr, — a  pccniinrily  which  enables  any  one 
^o^tuintrd  with  the  jcniund  lo  le»l  ih«  presence  o(  Snipo  in  the 
Oeufaboarfaood  and  to  fill  lb«  bag  with  a  niiDimum  of  labour. 

no  have  allowed  perbap*  undue  space  lo  the  more  familiar 
nembcr*  of  ibe  Scviof/aeiifte  family,  to  th«  exclusion  of  othcra, 
■  rom  tbe  impracticability  of  giving;  anything  beyond  a  passing 
nfeience  lo  the   thirty-two    species   which  stand  on    the    list. 
KmtIt   all    of   them    eonie  lo  us    from    high    laiiiudes.     Tb« 
tM«oding-fr">und  uf  innny  of  tlieoi    was  Ion);  unknown.     Tbe 
SunJerling  and  Curlew  Sandpijx-r  nest  in  tbo  \orth  of  Europe, 
Bad  ifafi  eggs  of  ibe  Little  l^tuti,  which  bad  long  been  sought 
for  in  vain,  were  at  l«ngtb  ditcovered  by  Secbohm  and  Harvie 
£i«wn  on  the  tundrat,  or  mnrsby  Hals  of  the  Petcliora  river  in 
Aottfacrn  Russia.    These  nre  remarkable  for  the  stilted  le^^s  ami 
l*<<g  and  often  curious! v-shnprd   bills,  which  aid  tbv  (lodwil, 
tbt  Avocet,  and  others  in  ilieir  M^arch  fur  food  along  the  ooxe 
<rftl»  marsh  or  among  the  pebbles  of  tbe  sea-shore.     Their 
DUpTOfmriionately  large  eggs  carry  }ouug  capable  of  entering 
*^unco  upon  the  duties  of  life.     Tbe  four  cgg«  of  tbe  Jack 
>nipe  weigh  only  half  an  ounce  less  than  the  parent  bird.    Some 
''i  them  are  familiar  to  frequenters  of  the  shon-,  where    tbe 
'■uitMr  and   Whimhtel,  or  'Seven  Sisters,'  draw  attrntinn  bv 
■Wir   wild    cry.     The    shore,   loo.  is    the    resnrt   of  Bocks    of 
dwiis,  Sandvrlings,  Knoli,  and   Dunlius — Hashing  white  or 
k,  as  ihey  wheel  in  their  activi^  Digbt.     .Many  of  the  Sand- 
pipers, whicb  compose  a  large  part  of  this  group,  are,  on  tbe 
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other  hand,  lovcn  of  solitude,  And  pscape  ];pnprtil  obarrrsli 
Tbc  group  affords  many  iastancps  iii  a  brilliAnt  nuptial  d 
being  asiumed  by  the  niato  bir^,  to  be  rxctinnvrd  fur  m  sombre 
tint  of  grey  when  the  brrcding  icrMan  i*  (»vcr.    The  iiioit  remark- 
able  caic  i«  thai  of  the  Rufis — ibe  colour  ut  the  r«ath«rs  from 
which  tbej  derive  their  namn  varj'in^  in  almoitt  erery  iadivtdual. 
Thii    benutiful    bird,    who»e    pugiincious    character    is    doubly 
inurked  by  its  double  title  uf  AtactieUa  pui/Max,  was  oiico  found 
in  auflicient  numbers  in  tbc  Ten  country  of  Lincolnihirr  to  br 
captured  and  fattened  for  the  mBrkel.      In  Col.  Mimtagu's  li 
it  was  nut  unrominon  in  the  flats  nf  Bridgewnter,  but  is  n< 
only  n  chance  visitor  to  the  West.     The  adjoining  county 
Ciirnwall  is  si>  especially  rich  in  the  iniereittBfi;  group  of  tl 
Triiigai,  that  we  shall    have  ciccotion  to  mention  them 
Every  specimen  known  as  British  bas  been  procured  (bere  wi 
the  exception  of  the  Broad-billed  Sandpiper. 

Our   authors  arc  much  to  be  comniendr<]    for    the    fairness 
with     which    they    bold     the     linUnce     between     the     recJiless 
extermtnntiirs    and    the  sentimental    apologists   who,    in    their 
uninttructed  xeal,  have  damaged  the  cause  Ihey  advi>ca(«.     Thus 
the  libel  to  which  I'liny  gave  currency  still  clings  to  tbe  Cuckon, 
and   it   is  killed    'to   prevent  it   turning  into  a  Hawk.'     The 
blue-grey  of   the    old    bird    and    the  chesnui  pluoiage    of    i 
young,  which  give  it  a  general  resemblance  to  the  two  comm< 
species  of  Hawks,  arc,  however,  a  greater  source  of  danger  to 
in  these  sceptical  limes.     The  Nightjar  is  happily   protected 
from  its  ignorant  enemies  by  a  west-country  superstition  'h>^H 
'there  will  be  no  luck   if  you  shoot  a  \ight-crow.'      But  it  ^| 
science,  not  ignorance,  which  sets  a  price  on  the  Water-Ouzel'l 
head  ;  and  it  is  time  to  consider  whether  its  destruction  of  tbe 
larvip  which  prey  on  fish  spawn  may  not  condone  its  depreda- 
tions.    The  tbeJt  of  a  few  small  Pheasants  from  th»  coops  may 
be  pardoned  to  the  Kestrel ;   but  wc  must  demur  to  the  asserted 
innocence  of  the  Tawny  Owl.     The  wing  of  a  Partridge  in  the 
close    time    is    certainly  contraband,   and    visits   paid   to  their 
Inriler  during  a  succi-ssion  of  years  convince  us  ol*  their  strong 
partiality  to  ground  game.     Those  who  favour  the  predaceou^^ 
birds  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  thereby  thinning   ^^l^l 
ranks  of  the  weaker.     The  Jay  is  a  skilful  bird-nester,  and  l^' 
pair  of  Sparrow-hawks  leave  the  nestlings  of  many  songsters  to 
starve  in  order  that  their  own  may  be  fed. 

It  was  not  his  fondness  for  the  cankered  buds,  but  for  ibr 
pi-rfect  blossom  of  their  orchnnls  that  led  the  parish  authorities 
of  Uulverlon,  more  than  one  hundred  rears  ago,  lu  put  a  price 
of  threepence  on  the  bead  of  every  'Hoop,*    Fish,  fl«sh  and 
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fowl,  tgfc%,  apples,  walnut*,  and  potatoes — notliiof:  cornea  amies 
to  the  omnivorout  Rook.  These  eril  deeds  are  patent  to  all 
mrn,  bat  his  silent  labours  nmoDf;  the  deadly  wircworms.  iho 
IpnlbcT-jackrU— thr  evil  legacj'  of  the  daddy- long-legs — and  the 
grubs  of  cockchafers,  which  destroy  the  grass  roots,  are  bnuwn 
only  to  those  who  stu<ly  his  ways.  These  ungainly  birds, 
whose  din  excited  the  wrath  of  Carlyle,  do,  indeed,  take  no 
snail  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  harvest  and  amply  earn  the 
tithie  ihey  take.  So  is  il  with  the  Starling,  who  throughout  the 
jear  is  probing  the  ground  with  bis  dagger-like  bill,  though  he 
certainly  changes  hit  diet  for  a  brief  period  to  the  prodacc  of 
iW  nrrhard.  The  Finches  clean  the  stubble  of  a  dirty  farmer; 
ud  if  the  sori-billcd  insectivorous  birds  desire  to  shara  with  us 
tbe  nupberries,  currants,  am]  ripe  figs  which  we  liail  reserved 
for  ourselves,  it  mtiit  not  be  forgotten  how  largely  they  have 
co-operated  with  us  in  their  production.  No  bird-lover  need 
■brink  fmni  a  dispassionate  statement  of  the  proi  and  conty  and 
lie  may  rest  assured  that  bis  prol/tf^s  will  derive  more  beoeBt 
'rooi  inveitigaiion  than  from  indiscriminaling  advocacy. 

We    hav<!    testified    (he    satisfaction    with    which    wc    have 

W'itnested  the  new  era  of  county  histories  devoted  to  ornitho* 

•<*jEy,     They    have,    however,    the    inherent    disadvantage    of 

stimulating  a  pseudo-patriotic  cuinpetition  to  claim  new  prizes 

•«*T  their  respective  areas.     The  eagerness  to  add  a  new  species 

'*>«   often   makes  the    appearance   of  a  rare    bird  synchronise 

**'ith    ita   death.       Nor    can    any    lover    of    the    country    look 

^'sthout    pain   on    the   devastation    wrought   among    our    rarer 

*Iv«ics  by  trade  collectors.      How  far  it  may  be  true  tliat  the 

K«3rgeocu   Kollcr,  the  Oriole,  and   the  Hoopoe  would  establish 

^■^emselves  on  our  western  shores,  but  for  the  persecution  which 

^^eir  bright  plumage  brings  upon  them,  is  n  matter  of  specula- 

**«D.     But  we  would  suggest  that,  when  once  a  bird  has  been 

'^■Lilified  as  *  British,'  the  object  of  the  dealer  and  of  those  who 

^»-e  content  to  collect  by  deputy  would  equally  be  attaiood  by 

**^e  importation  of  specimens  from  countries  where  they  abound. 

*  t  is  when  a  species  begins  to  dwindle  that  man's  persecution 

^Vjias  the  balance  against  it.      It  Js  only  a  generation  since  the 

^~'hoDgh,  with  his  red  h-gs  and  beak,  was  a  common  sight  along 

^-Vw  north   coast    from    Lynton  to  Hartland  Point,  and  lent  an 

J*jrtditional   charm    to  the   romantic  scenery    of    Boscnslle    and 

-*  iotagel  in  the  neighbouring  county.     But  now  too  often  be 

**iay  be  sought  for  in  vain  among  his  old  haunts  on  Countea- 

**ury  Hill,   in  the  Valley  of  Rocks,  and  at  Croyde,  Morthoe, 

^oil  Clovclly  ;  while  along  the   south  coast  his  numbers  have 

■W  years  b«wn  diminishing.     So,  too,  the  Dartford  Warbler  has 
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been  reported  aa  extmct  in  D^'von  within  the  Uic  few 
It  if  of  this  l>ir<I,  niivcr  Coo  plentiful,  that  Ouult)   reinarki 
hi<  rriend  Air.  Smithc^r,  in  the   ii-nr  lUbV,  collected  sixtf-Bva 
nesU  near  Furnhnin,  one  uf  ilt  fuviturice  localiliet. 

The  slaughter  of  9,000  Kitliwakes  at  Lun<l;r  in  the  conncof 
a  fortnight  mutt  tell  on  even  their  abundant  rank*.  Tlu^ 
delicacy  of  their  Rcih  cause*  the  ilockt  of  the  beautiful  litlla^| 
Redstart  to  he  sorely  thinned  on  their  route  to  Knglnnd.  Innu-  " 
mctftblc  Skjlnrks  are  taken  in  the  noosrs  of  the  ihepherds ;  and 
.1  rnn<-irrled  aitAck  wnt  made  on  the  VVocxl-pigeons  by  llie 
nurlhem  farmers.  Vet  on  we  I  Ue  si  ah  11  shed  spi^cies  how  small  it 
the  effect  when  comparvd  with  Nature's  harvest  of  death.  Thus 
in  the  spring  which  followed  the  winter  of  1880  there  were 
spots  where  the  voice  of  tlie  Thrush  was  unheard ;  and  the 
Ficldraics  and  their  con;>eners.  the  Redwings,  went  back  to 
their  Scandinavian  forests  like  a  vanquished  army.  The  gale* 
which  at  times  occur  towards  the  end  of  summer  make  terrific 
havoc  among  the  clifT  birds.  They  arc  then  in  their  meoll, 
und  incapable  of  meeting  the  extra  strain  put  upon  tbrir 
powers.  Weakened  by  want  of  food,  they  suocnmb  in  rast 
numbers.  The  bodies  of  Kittiwakes,  Guillemots,  and  Rm>"- 
bills  lillcrin<;  the  sands  of  Barnsinplc  Bay,  and  of  Fuflins  alon^ 
the  const  of  l)rui»nv,  testify  to  the  wholesale  destruction. 

It  is  not  so  much  man's  active  persecution  which  alTects  biiil- 
lifc  as  tlx!  cbangcs  brouf>lil  abi>ui  by  what  we  term  civiliziiiitiii. 
Many  birds  nccommodalc  themsclv<»  to  our  ways,  and  eveu 
follow  in  nur  track  ;  but  to  others  man's  unlovely  pretence  is  sa 
oftrnce.  Scenes  which  were  familiar  to  our  forefathers  have 
patted  away  for  ever,  and  wp  must  sadly  recognise  ihe  fact  thai 
many  of  our  every-day  exjwriences  will  read  as  mere  history  '» 
those  who  come  after  us.  The  great  droves  of  Bustards,  lonkinu 
as  big  as  deer,  will  never  be  seen  again  in  Kngland,  and  the 
'  boom '  of  the  Bittern  will  be  a  record  of  the  past.  The  orni- 
thologist anathematises  lailwavs  with  all  the  fervour  of  Mr« 
Ruskin.  Their  disturbing  intluencc  along  such  rivers  nt 
Taw,  the  Torridge,  the  hlxe,  and  the  Clytt.  has  become 
sadly  appurent  on  ihe  inuumerable  aquatic  hirdi  which 
resorted  to  their  quift  estuaries.  Tbe  Snipe  and  H  ild-duck 
which  once  frequented  Northam  Burrows  have  been  scmred  away 
by  the  villas  of  Westward  Ho,  and  golfers  have  taken  possession 
of  their  haunts.  Lundy,  derived  Irom  Ihe  Scandinavian  uainc 
of  the  Pufhn,  still  harbours  vast  numbers  of  these  binlti 
together  with  Raxor-bills  and  Guillemots,  yet  its  dAys  seem 
numbered : — 

■  LoQily,  like  many  another  once  favonrile  locality,  bat  sbareil  ia 
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the  (1ie)Kt«t«  wliicb  motlorn  prof;reas  lias  entoilatl  ui>ou  the  Iidiuos  of 
Uioiiri  mcmbors  of  tli«  featbered  nic^  ivhicli  ouly  rtrnort  lu  wild  uiid 
loool;  epol«.  Tho  island,  onoe  quiet  and  Belduiu  diatitrljuil,  liu«  of 
Iftto  yt»n  been  constautly  tnmpl<^d  over  by  quarryuidii  awl  otbera : 
tho  OTOftter  part  of  it  is  now  iidiIff  cultivation ;  it  bnvi  been  di^i-uvcrcd 
by  tba  Hnmmvr  tourists,  who  conio  from  Bidcfotd  and  Ilfnu.-oiubo  in 
CDC*p  exountion  Klcamorii,  nnd  bnrry  tho  clitf  birds  and  rob  tlioir 
vent*.  Tb<m  n«vd,  tboD,  be  no  eurprieo  that  many  birds  have 
fonakfTD  tboir  old  bomp,  tbo  Chough  among  thorn ;  and  that  otbcrs 
which  wore  fi>rm(ir!y  wont  tu  niw  it  us  »  tevting-placo  arp  now 
■ued  from  doing  no.* 

The  (irmt  Auk,  wbn«c  memory  Colonel  Irby  enahrinci  in  an 
obituary  notice,  enclott^d  in  blnck  llni^i,  was  once,  ncconling  to 
tradition,  n  di-niiccu  of  Lundy.  Mr.  tk-nvcn,  the  pniprtL-tur  of 
Ihii  pictuiiM()ue  appanage  of  Devon,  n^fprring  to  the  subject, 
•ays  that  about  tb«  year  lS<t8  or  lS<Jt)  an  enorinou>  e^i;  waa 
brought  U  him,  rcpuiml  to  be  that  of  the  '  Kinff  and  Queen 
Mutt,'  the  name  by  which  the  islanders  knew  tbem,  'bccaute 
ihey  were  so  big  and  stood  up  so  bold-like.'  His  inrormnni 
spoke  of  their  appearance  and  habits  with  the  confidence  of  an 
eye-wiineM,  and  of  their  ):rent  sixe,  which  diitinguished  them 
from  tbe  Rasur-billed  Auk.  Twenty  years  ago  (jould  remarked 
that  the  skin  of  tbe  Great  Auk  would  probably  fetch  one  hundred 
guineas,  and  the  egg  half  that  amount.  In  the  year  1894  an 
tfif  was  sold  by  auction  for  iSUU/. — a  proof  of  how  little  pn>- 
.phccy  can  ntimatc  our  el'cT•incTeasin^'  pace. 

Kut  if  we  must  sorrowfully  scccpc  the  conclusion  that  '  )be 
old  characteristin  oniis  of  the  county  is  passing  away,'  there 
bare  been  certain  conipcusnlion*.  Tbe  destruction  nf  thistles 
and  other  weeds  hiis  caused  a  sensible  decrease  in  the  bright 
flocks  of  Goldfinches.  But  improved  agriculture,  with  its  con- 
comitants of  increased  food  supply  and  amelioration  of  climate, 
has  swelled  the  ranks  of  many  of  our  residents  and  of  our 
summer  mi};ranls.  For  some  reason  unknown  to  any  but  itself, 
the  Nigliiingalc  has  thought  fit  to  remove  its  ban  from  the  West 
country ;  and  its  thick-worblrd  notes  have  t>cen  beard  often 
enough,  and  in  spots  sufliciently  apart,  to  remove  the  long- 
standing reproach  from  Devon.  Why  it  was  S4>  late  in  dis- 
c-overing  the  nature  of  the  pleasing  retreat  remains  a  mystery. 
When  we  remember  how  many  fantastic  theories  have  been 
propounded  as  a  solution,  we  may  well  hesitate  to  suggest 
another.  Equally  unaccountable  is  the  westerly  movement  of 
the  Starling.  Fifty  years  ngo  it  was  only  a  winter  visitor  ;  now 
it  is  a  regular  resident.     Having  occupied  Devonshire,  it  pasH'd 
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the  Tkmar,  and  its  btrftutiral  pain  blue  eggs  are  now  well  knof 
to  Cornith  coUccton. 

The  font!  in  which  Koiltl's  *  Biixis  of  Cornwall'  is  pr<'»enled 
to  u*  \*  due  to  the  etlitoribip  nf  Mr.  Hnriinf^,  the  mat^ri^ 
tuppliml  l»  him  being  the  nut«t  coinmunicuinl  hy  the  author 
to  'The  Znolof(ist'  betweeu  the  }ean  1843  antl  18tfO.  Ilii  tatlc 
has  been  to  recast  the  whole,  and  collect  uotler  ihe  head  of  each 
•pecics  the  terei-ences  to  it  which  were  scattered  through  these 
notes.  Th?  diligent  research  of  the  Editor  has,  moreover, 
distntcrrrd  the  informalion  bearing  on  the  sobjcct  which  is 
to  be  fdiind  in  the  works  of  rarlier  wriirrt.  Tbesv  records 
commence  with  thai  uf  W'illinin  rif  Wortrt^tter,  who  was  born 
nt  Bristol  in  1415,  and  gives  hii  'Itinerary'  from  that  place 
to  St.  Michael's  Mount.  He  describes  the  island  of  RaMOve 
(Trescoe),  which  then  appertained  to  the  Abbe^  of  Tavistock, 
as  uncultivated  and  peopled  with  rabbits  and  }iophtfna  (pufrins)^H 
Leiand,  in  his  Survey  made  for  Henry  VIII.,  confirms  thUH 
statement:  'There  he  counted  n  140  islettes  of  Sc'ylley,  that 
liere  greste  exceeding  good  pasture  for  crntail.  Guiles  and 
Puffinnet  be  taken  in  diuene  of  these  islettes.'  Carew,  writing 
in  1602,  says  of  the  Nightingale,  'There  were  few  or  none 
at  all.'  Many  fragmentary  entries  of  this  nature  occur,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  much  instrndion  is  derivable  from  these 
pages.  The  information  is  meagre,  and  much  of  it  evidently 
taken  from  hearsay.  At  times,  however,  we  get  a  glimpse 
nt  the  state  of  the  country,  and  arc  enabled  to  fix  a  date  for 
the  existence  of  a  species.  \o  thorough  examination  uf  ihe 
county  had,  indeed,  been  attempted  until  Mr.  Itotld  undertook 
his  observations.  They  are  conducted  with  care,  and  with 
the  enthusiasm  which  called  him  from  a  aolicitor's  office  i^H 
Penzance;  but  ibey  leave  room  for  further  inrrstigntion.  ^| 

The  character  of  the  two  weatem  counties  is  so  similar  that 
there  must  needs  be  a  strong  resemblance  in  their  Avifauna. 
The  same  granite  range  runs  through  both,  rising  into  rocky 
heights,  such  as  Hawks  Tor,  the  Cheeiering,  and  Kilmar 
Tor.  There  are  the  same  upland  moors  and  heaths,  breaking 
gradually  into  grass  and  plough  land,  till  the  rich  valleys  are 
nached,  through  which,  between  copse  and  meadow,  the  rivers 
make  their  way  to  the  Channel.  No  surroundings  could  be 
chosen  more  suited  to  the  feathered  race,  no  climate  more 
attractive  to  the  southern  visitors  ;  and,  as  the  furthest  point 
of  our  shore,  it  alTords  a  last  nesting-place  to  winter  migrants 
fleeing  before  a  snowstorm.  Yet,  in  spile  of  these  advantages, 
it  falls  short  in  ascertaine«l  sjiecies  of  the  sister  county. 
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It  will  he  tupcrfluous  to  recapitulate  wbftt  has  \»en  already 
tiMMitifinml,  but  some  points  of  divcrgtrnct^  cnll  lor  noticv. 
Mr.  H«rting  finilt  n  plncc  on  thn  Cornisb  liit  for  290  ipecin. 
Bewick,  wc  Tcmrmber,  speak*  of  the  *  ovtir-aniious  dosirc  of 
incrcasinK  >li<^  number  of  species,' whicli  besets  urnithologisls  i 
and  Mr.  Kodd  seems  to  have  been  alive  to  tbe  temptation  wben 
he  introduces  the  Bearded  Til  with  the  rcinnrk,  '  If  the  foct  of 
tbe  occurrence  of  a  species  in  onr,  or  at  most  two  instances, 
in  Cornwall,  eniillrs  it  to  a  place  amongst  tbe  birds  of  the 
coonly,  the  Bearded  Tit  must  he  included  in  the  present 
work.'  It  riccurs  among  a  list  of  rarities,  including  Kichard*a 
Pipit,  tbe  White- winge^l  Crossbill,  Glossy  Ibis,  the  beautiful 
Purple  Heron  with  jilum- coloured  head,  the  Koseale  Tern, 
Red-breasted  Snipe,  and  others,  many  of  which  have  litlli: 
more  claim  to  admi&sion  than  itself.  All  arc  recorded  also 
from  Devon,  with  the  exception  of  the  Koscnlc  Tern.  Among 
single  appctftances  which  came  under  Mr.  Kodd's  notice  ate 
tbs  Snowjr  Uwl,  the  Little  Owl,  and  the  Hawk  On),  taken  on 
a  collier  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  The  bird  was  ulttmately 
carricd  to  the  ship's  destination,  Waterford,  to  tbut  the  claim 
it  fairlv  open  tn  dispute.  A  curious  instance  of  storm-driven 
waifs  was  provided  by  a  consignment  of  six  Trce-8parniws 
brought  into  Penxance  by  a  Norwegian  brig,  whose  master 
reported  that,  between  the  Dogger  Bank  and  the  Gallo|ier 
Light,  iboatands  of  these  birds  came  on  board.  It  is  a  proof 
of  the  rigorous  scrutiny  which  'the  birds  of  Devon'  have 
undergone  that  the  Kagle  Owl,  here  mentioned  as  having  been 
lound  'as  far  to  the  weilward  as  Huniloo,'  is  not  allowed 
a  plnie  among  them.  In  the  name  category,  vU.  that  of 
single  appearances,  are  White's  Thrush,  W'ilson's  Petrel,  ihe 
Tawny  I  ipit,  Short-toed  Lark,  Ortolan  Bunting,  V'el low-shank, 
American  Stint,  the  Kcd-crcsted  Duck  (which  was  sold  in 
Falmouth  market  for  sixpence,  and  eaten  instead  of  being  pre- 
served), and  the  Whiskered  Teni.  These,  among  others  which 
stand  on  liltle  stronger  ground,  may  be  admitted  under  the 
rigid  rule  of  capture  duly  certified  on  terra  Jirma  or  within 
maritime  limits.  Subsequent  observation  will,  in  all  pmba- 
bility,  add  to  their  number,  on  Gilbert  White's  principle  ibat 
the  most  prolific  districts  arc  those  which  arc  most  closely 
scrutinised. 

Of  tbe  interest  which  these  events  awaken  in  experts,  wc 
get  a  glimpw  from  a  letter  received  bv  Mr.  Itudd  from Trescoe, 
la  Scilly  :— 

■Wo  wcr«,  of  coarse,  mnch  delighted  to  lioar  that  tbo  little  bird 
to  yoa   bj  the  hut  pocket  ivas  a  reritablo  Itcdbrceslcd  Fly- 
catch':  v. 


catoher.    TIilb  steamer  iriU  bring  jod  aomelbiaK  very  oearlj  aa  |^ 
ns  I  think  tbero  is  no  doubt  of  its  beinf;  Uw  Little  BiDged  Pic 
of  whidi.  1  beliovc,  only  one  or  two  specJuieuft  ha?«  b«eR  killed 
EogUnd.' 

But  if  tbe  omitholngin  ha«  his  moments  of  Mnltaliort, 
hits  «Ito  bis  diiappointmt^nlt.  The  first  Kcdbrcsslcd  Flyntchc 
lind  its  hcnd  trnlnn  ofT.  Th<!  raptor  i>f  tlii;  Barhary  Partridge 
rrrtisnl  to  itll  it,  as  b«  wanted  it  for  a  *  siok  rcbitivfr.'  The 
lalt  of  lUt?  Butlard  was  still  more  ignominious.  It  was  ««tv«1 
up  as  a  I'lieuMnt  at  the  iravellera'  tuble  at  bq  inn  in  Plj-mouiti, 
and  rejected  by  the  fastidious  compaajr.  Tbe  toss  or  damage 
(if  pet  specimens,  especially  during  travel,  are  amon^  tbe 
sorrows  of  all  collectors.  But  the  tale  of  the  Spar-triti^ed 
Goose  shot  in  the  jear  1S2I,  near  St,  Germans,  shows  how 
patience  and  skill  mav  triumph  over  the  most  discouraging 
iHtttculties.  This  lucklt^ss  bird,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  England, 
was  taki'ii  in  hand  bv  the  wife  of  its  caplor,  who,  failing  in  her 
ntlempt  to  preserve  it,  cut  off  its  wings  for  dusiers.  The  skin 
was  recovered  three  weeks  afterwards,  covered  with  road,  and 
the  he«d  torn  off;  yet  it  was  restored  and  forwarded  to  Bewick 
at  Newcastle,  where  it  obtained  posthumous  honours  among 
the  illustrations  of  his  'British  Birds.'  In  addition  to  these 
misfortunes,  there  is  at  times  ilie  murlifiralion  of  finding  that 
ihe  labour  of  identifying  a  specimen  has  been  expended  in  vain. 
After  admitting  to  his  County  list  an  Iceland  Falcon  killed 
near  Padstow,  Mr.  Kodd  received  a  letter  saying  lliat  large 
numbers  had  recently  been  imported,  and  that  tbe  one  referred 
Eo  had  probably  escaped  from  Cardiff,  where  most  of  them  had 
been  Iriiini-d  and  flown. 

Then-  is  a  perceptible  diffeirncc  in  the  Avifauna  of  the 
Kaslern  and  Weslein  divisions  of  Cornwall.  It  is  charac- 
teiislic  of  the  fluctuation  of  species  that  the  Green  Woodpecker, 
now  generally  diffused,  was  unknown,  during  the  thirty  jears  of 
the  author's  residence  at  Penzance.  We  have  referred  to  the 
tardy  occupation  of  Devon  by  the  .Siarlings.  It  was  not  till 
IStiS  that  Mr.  Kodd  learned  that  they  had  penetrated  to 
Botlmin — ^though  he  had  hraril  from  his  brother,  a  few  venri 
previously,  that  a  few  pairs  had  nust<Mt  in  hollow  trees 
Trebartha.  By  tbe  jear  1873  be  had  traced  them  as  far  W 
.-IS  Trtiro.  A»  the  Nightingale  has  overcome  tbe  stran[^ 
caprice  which  gave  a  longitudinal  bound  to  its  migration,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  it  will  extend  its  westward  movement.  It 
is  not,  however,  peculiar  in  this  matter.  Though  the  Black 
Redstart  is  one  of  tbe  boasts  of  the  West,  the  Redstart  is  com- 
paratively  rare;  so,  too,  srv  some   of  the  tinting  migran 
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which  mi)[ht  have  confitlvatly  been  luulccd  W — notably  the 
<inrden  Warbler,  Lesaer  VVtiilethronl,  Wooit  VVreit,  an<l  Reed 
VVrea.  Kodd  bclicrml  the  Dartford  Wsrbler  to  be  on  the 
increaie.  li  is  pnaaibte  that,  like  some  of  the  Cmltn,  owinjf  to 
ita  lore  of  •cclu>ion,  it  may  at  limt^s  be  preaiMit  when  uiiob- 
nrrvcd.  A  place,  loo,  is  given  to  the  benutiful  little  Fire-<rrest. 
The  Hooded  Crow,  which  fonn  iu  lormer  frequency  Wii« 
known  at  the  'Market  Jew  Crow,'  is  now  diminishini;,  and 
the  Clioufch  is  dwindling;  to  eitincllon.  Its  pcdiitree,  in  its 
traditional  home,  i>  vouched  for  by  the  early  writers.  Upton,  a 
Canon  of  Salisbury,  spcttks  of  the  fAmilirs  who  bore  it  on  their 
arms.  Turruir  in  1544  and  Camden  mention  it  as  peculiar  to 
Cornwall,  and  the  latter  repeats  the  old-world  tales  about  its 
habit  of  earryinfc  lighted  stick*  from  the  (ire,  and  its  tbiuvish 
pro|>en»itie», — wbenoe  Carow  declares  it  to  be  a  *  >Ia under  ' 
to  bis  county. 

True  sportsmen  find  delight  in  observing  the  ways  of 
Nature,  and  to  them  the  Scilly  Islands  ofTer  even  ereater 
attractions  than  the  mainland.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Kndd's 
nephew  bear  witness  to  his  enthusiasm: — *  A'on  homini  euimt 
eoutini/il,'  he  truly  says,  ■  to  see  Sniper  feeding  with  the  poultry  in 
front  of  the  dr.iwing-room  window.'  He  deicribes  a  lour  of  the 
ponds  where  llocki  of  Widgeon,  Wild-ducks,  Teal,  and  Shel- 
drakes were  quietly  resting,  together  with  a  mixed  company  of 
Coots,  Moorhen*,  Gulls,  and  Plovers.  Here,  too,  a  host  of 
Starlings,  Thrushes,  Kedwingt,  and  Blackbirds  bad  found 
sanctuary,  '  all  within  the  range  of  the  glass  at  once.'  Such  a 
peaceful  scene  i*  disturbed  at  times  by  the  ruth  of  the  Peregrine, 
— dispersing  the  wild-fowl  in  terror.  The  interest,  however, 
culminoles  when  an  easterly  gale,  laden  with  snow,  brings  up 
its  countless  Hocks.  Some  descend  to  rest,  while  others  pursue 
their  course  righl  out  to  sea.  At  night  the  air  is  filled  with 
ibeir  cries,  and  each  morning  brings  its  surprise.  The  reverse 
uf  the  picture  is  seen  in  the  multitude  of  birds  which  exhaust 
(be  available  food  and  jieriih  before  they  can  recruit  their 
■irenglh  for  a  further  flight. 

Here — in  this  furthermost  corner  of  our  island — we  Uy  aside 
a  thcine  which  may  serve  to  divert  the  thoughts  from  gnsver 
topics.  Many  who  may  be  induced  to  pursue  the  study  further 
will  reach  the  conclusion  that  'it  is  one  of  the  few  innocent 
plritsui«i  of  youth  which  follow  a  man  into  mature  years,  and 
upon  which  he  can  h>ok  back  in  the  decline  of  life  with  feel- 
ings of  pure  and  unaUoyed  delight.*  The  courtier  who  found  n 
new  pleasure  for  the  Persian  king  was  a  smaller   bcDcfoctor 
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than  the  man  who  Intcrprcu  the  book  nf  Natunr.  It  !■ 
laie,  but  one  of  infinite  variety.  It  nfforOt,  too,  «  much-npoctu^ 
sedative — if  we  will  decline  l»  lie  twrpt  into  the  niill-rac<v 
which  is  hurrving  even  Science  to  ill-ciinsidercd  genera  I  ix«t  too 
We  cannot  pretend  to  give  statistics,  a%  some  have  dune,  r)r  t|| 
birds  thai  fall,  thick  aa  the  leaves  of  Vallombrosa.  on  the 
appointed  flights ;  nor  can  wc  reduce  to  rule  the  caprices  wbicf 
enter  into  even  this  orennnilcring  impulse.  We  cannot  tell 
whj-  some  species  of  the  Cuckoo  deviate  from  the  wajs  of  other 
mcmbeTB  of  their  family,  nor  account  for  the  many  contradic- 
tions that  perplex  us.  It  may  rebuke  our  impatient  dogmatism 
to  find  how  often  theory  meets  with  a  rude  shock  from  expc* 
rieDce.  We  admit  the  inBuence  of  individual  caprice  on  our 
own  conduct:  mutt  we  deny  its  working  in  other  creatures, 
because  we  attribute  to  them  a  lower  inlcllifjence'-'  When, 
however,  we  assume  (he  humbler  ro/c  of  the  minute  philosopher, 
wc  may  feel  ihnt  ench  vrrifird  observation  casts  a  gleam  of  light 
on  the  beauty  of  an  unseen  world.  We  may  think  that  wc  have 
added  our  mite  to  the  sum  of  happiness.  It  may  be  ibat  we 
shall  have  done  as  much  as  more  obtrusive  workers  towards 
bringing  back  tbe  Golden  Age  of  unbougbt  pleasures,  which 
to  be  the  reward  of  our  descendants  for  tbe  feieriah  nnrest  wbic 
wc  arc  called  upon  to  undergo. 
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Art.  VII.— 7%«  UnicenitUt  of  the  ATiddle  Ages.     By  HutU 
Ruhdall.     Three  Vul*.     Oxford,  1)$95. 
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H.W'K  A  jtning  i(lr.»  cif  tlic  irratinnnlitj  of  the  Middle 

A^,'  wrote  Matth<!w  Arnold  in  n  letter  dated  IHtlO,  *aad 

if  Ibe  alter  folly  of  thow  irhn  take  it  ■rriomty  itnd  pUj  at 

WHoriny  it-'      Since  this   verdict    was    dcUveml.    the    period, 

which  it  wu  onc«  ih«  fafbion  to  miinsmp  the  DatIi  Ages,  has 

hffn  'taken  scrioutty'  by  f^ifled  nnd  loborioui  schotsrs,  who 

havB  'nMtorpd*  it  with   mnrc    insight  (in<l  symiwihy    than    is 

MaI  with  '  rc*tarAtinnt.'     Yet  if  we  sum  up  the  Middle  Ages 

n  cnlininnlinje;    in  faeeri!(4ium,    impcrium,  studium    (the    tliret; 

ajittrious  'virtues'  of  Christendom,  according  to  a  niediml 

Hmiiider),  we  m»y  safely  assert  that  the  Pap*cy  and  Empire 

btve  been    investigated    with  a  loving    thorough nca«,  all    the 

inure  remarkable  because  the  third  f;rcat  mcdin-val  rrralion,  tho 

I'uiversity — as  splendid  a  mnstructivr   pfTort   as   Empire   or 

I'ipacy — has  been  the  victim  almost  of  a  conspiracy  of  silcnor, 

lid  this  loo  in    a  generation   which   has    acltieved    the    most 

•aluabte  results  in  the  embryology  of  Institutions. 

■Mr.   Ruhdall's  long-eipecled  volumes  ate  therefore  all  ibe 

""ore  welcome;  for  already  we  have  had  to  wait  too  long  for  a 

■"ooiprebensive,  critical  treatment  of  the  Mcdiseval  University 

'*Med    on    the   comparative    method    and    on     really    original 

'Search.      Previous    to    Father    Oeniflc's    rolnme,    Unitersity 

'•tet«ore  is  bpsi  described  in  that  writer's  caustic  remark — 

''rerious   University   litrrature  presents   us   with    no  pictures 

'<>at  are  parlicularlv  pleasing.'     In  spite  of  ample  materials  and 

■«rne  eirellent  mimographs  on  isolated  Universities,  the  student 

*'*«irou«  of  a  iiimplete  survey  had   to  he  content  with  either 

r**rfunctoiy    sketches  in  the    classical    historians,   the  unsifted 

***»lemeot8  of  University  'Laureates,'  or  the  Dncrilic4il  accounit 

*  -     professed  specialists,  of  which    Ruber's   *  English   Unirer- 

*'*ies'  is  DO  unfair  sample.     When  historical  scholars  of  the 

j'^sinence  of  Savigny,  Mnurer,  KSumcr,  (Ircgorovius,  Dullingrr, 

^5^^'**i   "''t  '*>   mention  lesser    luminaries,  had    erred,    it   was 

*  'k1i  time  for  a  new  departure, 

Kutionately  this  new  departure  was  made  by  the  appearance 

1/J  _  1686  of  ihe  first  volume  of  Denifle's  '  Die  UniversilSlen  dc» 

.  .'>ltelaliers,'    in    every    war    an    epoch-making    book,    for    it 

^*^Tally  made    an    epoch    by  the   light  that   it   threw    on    the 

"-'tdillc   Arcs,   ns  well   as  marker)    nn  epoch    in   the  study  of 

•*»litulions.       In     its     prodigious     learning    and     rlntwralcly 

^^**nijfic  criitcnl   mrihofl  it  almost  nniitipnted  the  impossible 

•  **n''tir*  recently  demnnded    by    Lord  Acton  fn>m  those  who 

H3.— Ai}.  366.  i  H  would 
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would  tail  '  th«  uDcharted  b«i  of  oriffinal  reHarch ' ;  at  iht  ui 
lime,  ibc  work  of  thr  erudite  sub-archivist  of  the  Vatican  bad 
certainly  tbc  (Icfrcts  of  its  qunliiirs.      It  wni  onlj   ati   iiiElal- 
mRDt.  n  Cyclopean  fingmi^nl  of  wbal,  when  completed,  will  not 
ht;  a  hiitory  so  much  as  an  «nrycl»pntlic   nacilcker.     It  dealt 
solely  with  the  /ivMeliHHif  of  Uiiiversitjes  (and  even  then  Oxfi 
and    Cambridge    received    but    scanty    treutment),    the    fi ' 
dcveloimienc  and    working  of   which,  together  with  an  apL 
i:iati'in  of  iheir  \t\ace  in  the  history  of  iboughl  and  edacatioa, 
b:ivc  yet  to   come.     Written  in  German,  without  any  tilenn 
finish,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  book  with  difficulty  fouoii 
an  atMjience,  fit  perhaps,  but  certainly  few.      Its  author's  object 
was  a  purification  of  the  idols  of  the  studyi  and  this  he  carrini 
through  with  remorseless  severity,  tabulating  the  results  u(  hit 
investigations  with  the  uuslert;  asceticism  of  a  scientific  dfMd 
liimary.     Almost    the    only    easy   reading  to   be   found    in  ^^ 
pa^a  are  the  copious  notes,  where,  with  academic  impariialiiyi    ' 
verdicts  are  meted  out.     Open  the  volume  where  you  will, 
are  sure  to  fiod  aomc  eminent  historian  impaled.      Indeed 
notes  form  an    Index    Kxpurgatorius,  a  historic*!  wreck'C 
while  the  pages   of   text    are    fringed    with  the  scalps  of 
tingutshed   scholars.     Such  a  work  is,  of  course,  of  enurnii 
value,  but   it  emphasixes  the   impossibility  of  writing  a 
history  from  MSS. 

Mr.  Uashdall's  'essay'  is  far  dilTerenl.  Though  not  un 
same  Kale,  it  embodies  a  masterly  survey  of  the  Medixtsl 
Cnivertity  from  its  rise  in  tli«  twelfth  century  to  its  decline  in 
the  fifteenth;  and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  it  Cornu  * 
historical  contribution  of  which  Oxford  and  Knglish  scfaaUrt 
hnxc  every  reason  to  be  proud.  The  wealth  of  detail  pravei 
that  in  learning  Mr.  Kushdull  i*  inferior  only  to  Fathei 
Denille,  while  in  cfTecltvc  presentation  of  his  subject  he  it 
immensely  bis  superior.  Mr.  Rashdall,  perhaps,  woulil 
modestly  disclaim  pretensions  to  atyle,  if  by  that  is  mnat 
phnue<making  or  picture-painting.  None  the  loss  he  posacisrt 
m  remarkable  capacity  for  expoiition,  and  lie  invariably  wrii«t 
with  polish,  clearness,  and  vignur, — -(lualilics  which,  aided  li 
the  saving  gift  of  humour,  make  bis  three  stuut  volumes 
interesting  reading.  Ho  has  even  a  lurking  fondness  for 
'drum  and  trumpet'  method,  and  when  occasion  rei|uire*can 
tell  a  stirring  story  in  a  stirring  way  ;  nor  is  be  by  any  uea« 
of  opinion  that  the  historian  who  is  guilty  of  an  epi|;r»m  wmU 
forge  a  document.  In  bis  handling  of  so  complex  a  suhJKt 
Mr.  Rashdall  fully  recognises  that  the  historian  of  the  Medij-'*' 
University  must  show  more   than  a  Dryasdust's  voracity  !■" 
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■MIM  of  imli^piliblr  facU;  tbat  lir  muit  in  addition  kav*  thv 
tDWr^ic  pvr  fur  gnttping  thft  important  clngPt  in  a  tcdioUB 
proem*  o(  growth,  a  pliiliuophical  iniight  into  cnutc  >ml  cTrcl, 
hedawys  rr-iutr  to  te*r  tlie  hidden  trutti  {mm  cradstl  inttiutcct, 
ud,  while  givinjc  hi*  readci*  ibeir  (ill  of  muUijilieiij-,  ntiver 
toe  light  of  live  central  inforaaing  uoily.  The  ct^ntune*  in 
vhieh  the  L'nireriity  ^rcw  to  innlunty  were  conturiM  in  whicli 
■br  fauiii.tn  mind  wn»  ever  grnppjing  witb  the  drcppst  tpirilital 
ud  iQi«llf(-lunl  problems,  in  wliich  tbc  fftbric  nl  inuilulions 
na  OBawloSfly  mniildeid  bj,  and  saturated  with,  the  plnjr  of 
mij^htr  mentnl  force*.  To  thi*,  the  most  dilTicult  part  of  bit 
Ikdc,  Mr.  Rashdall  brings  nut  unlj  the  vivid  interest  of  tb<! 
coMlitutinnal  specinltst,  bot,  wbit  i>  far  better,  the  diH:iplim.>d 
Mil  critical  knnivled^  of  the  trained  thinker;  and  in  this 
ufiect  of  the  Mediwal  University  he  is  pcrhapt  at  bi*  be»l. 
In  a  series  of  luninous  prolegomena — ^I'or  example,  on  Abe- 
i*nl  and  tbe  tvolfib-cvntury  Kcnaissnncc,  on  the  history  of 
Ariilot«)ianism,  on  the  position  of  Kologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford 
m  th*  world  of  thought,  c|tU!Slion*  raiiinji;  tbe  bruadnst  issw^s 
uf  iaiclleciual  and  social  evolution — Mr.  Rashdall  clothes  th4^ 
Wp  bones  ivitb  flesh  and  bioud,  and  describes  the  .Metlin-ral 
University  a*  it  really  was.  We  f;ratefully  acknoivledK^  that 
^  ba*  ^irea  us  a  Irarnnl  study,  the  execution  of  which  is  as 
vnrkouinlike  as  arc  its  indvprndencc  of  thought,  breadth  of 
coactption,  and  ripeness  of  judgment. 

Whftt,  tbcD,  was  this   Mediirval    University,  and    by    what 

aystvrions  process  did    it  come  into  being?     'I'o  answer  this 

w«   must   forget    lli«   «rabarratsinj{   existence    in    ibe    fifteenth 

tenlury  of  some  seventy  Universiiies  in  every  t^Juntry  and  witb 

a]if)«rej)lly  every    kind  of  constitution  ;   we   mu»l  sternly  dii- 

ngard  iha  Universities  of   to-day.      For,  as  Denifle  is   never 

liicd  of  telling  us,  tbc  plentiful  crop  of  errors  that  has  disfigured 

lo  naoy  previous  investigations  has  mainly  arisen  from  repeated 

aUctnpu  '  to  write  liistorv  ii  jirtari'  (mm  uncritical  'confusion 

of  e|Mcbs,'  and  obstinate  adherence  to  tbe  conviction  that  what 

aa  institution  came  to  be  that  it  was  from  the  outset.     Xuwa- 

■isjs,  to  be  sure,  we  commonly  imagine  a  Coiversity  as  a  vague 

lood  of  educational    body,    witb  a    mysterious    machinery    of 

colbgn  and  professors,   tnor«    or    less    endowed,    supplying 

'b^bor  education'  to  a  mais  nf  all  sorts   and   conditions  of 

■todents,  who,  on  satisfyiog  certain   rei^uirements,  are  finally 

IxU-niarked  with  a  degree,  and  so  become  *  graduate* '  of  tbc 

■itciiuiion.     We    recklessly  apply  the  term  to  'constitulional 

■iinsuusities,*  sucb  as  London  ;  to  ati  aggregate  uf  leciuie-iunms, 

xtk  ai  existed  at  Athens,  Rhodes,  or  Byxantium;  to  a  cna- 

i  a  i  ^^^_     glomerate 
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ft)omentti  of  cz-Univ^raitic*,  such  hs  llie  prnrnt  *  Unirenilr  of 
Frsnw,'  a«  well  8>  to  mr<lin:viil  Otfonl  or  Ounbridpc. 

Thf   "liginftl    Unit*pr»ilv    wn»    rrrv  dilTrient.      It   wm    not 
n    '  Univpriit)'  iif    Fitciilii^i,'    nor    n«:p»»anly   «    centre   whei* 
ever;  brnncli  of  knnwli-tl^e  could  be  siudietl  and  a  decree  id  ii 
gruiled,  for  even  BuWna  bad  no  TbeoIoKical   Family  ami) 
1360,  and   ParU  ceased  to  Btudy  ih«  Civil  Uw  in  1219.     It 
aroBP,  tu  pill  it  shtirtly,  from  ih«  combination  of  two  distinrt 
coDcppi  ions,— the  idea  of  the  tinitvTtitas  proper,  nnd  the  idta  of 
a.  tttiiiium  girtirralf,  by  no  mrnnt  nMri-»tnrily  ronnwted.      Unittr- 
nUu  tcchnirnlly  mcnnt  a  rorpornlion,  the   legal  vofltifium, — a 
term    npplied    at    firit    to    all    kindi   of   guilds,  but  which  in 
the  ibirteenih  century  whs  specially  uwd  of  one  pailicnlar  type, , 
the    guilds    of    teachers   or   scholars:     e.g.    vnimiitas    magi*- 
iro}iini,  or  iinivenilat    gcholarium,  and  then  simply  ttm'vtrntat 
unqualilird.      It  thus  sij*ni(irs  an  orgnniKr<)  scholastic  ns»oct»- 
Iton,  without  dcooiing  the  locality  or  lurhools  of  siicb  a  body. 
This  latter  idea  was  csprrtted  by  MuiUum,  ttudium  i/rnrrale,  it 
ilislinct  from  stuiliutn  partUulare,  being  n  place  not  where  iill 
subjects  were  studied,  but  where   students  from  all   parts  an  i 
received.      In  the  early  thirteenth  century  it  nnigbt  have  \tm 
used    Kppnrenily    of   any    centre    where  a  number   of   mastpn 
taught,  and  where  there  existed  one  at   least  of  the  ••uprw 
Faculties';   but  with  the  rnptd  growth  of  three  great  ftuilm— 
Paris,  Holognn,  Salerno,  whoM'  degrees  had  gained  no  'iku- 
menical  validity ' — together  with  the  development  of  legal  tlieotr, 
it  came  to  be  recognised  that  the  characteristic  of  the  tluSim 
geaeraU  was  ibe  privilege  of  conferring  on  its  Masters  tbc/w 
vbiqiie  docfndi.     Where  this  right   had   not  been  acquired  bi 
prescription,  it  could  only  be  conferred  by  Pope  or  Emperor,—* 
dislinction  which  providesaconvenient  classification  ol  Unirei* 
titles    into   those   whiiih   were   tludia   ffertfraiia  ex  tmtaitlid\r* 
(before   circa    1250),  and    those  whicli  were  created  so   bi  s 
charter    of    Foundation.     From     tb«    fact    that    at    Paris  uJ 

■ Uologna  a  peculiar  type  of  orgnniialion  bad  been  esiabliihtil. 

H  concurrently    witb  the  gritwtb   of   the   ttudium,  a   type    iihith 

^F'  vtAa    subsequently    reproduced   elsewhere,    the    uitiwrntas  WU 

^^^^  regarded    as   ihe    insepntable    nccompnnimcnt    of  the  ttuJeiM 

^^K^         fftwraU^  and  ullimnlcly  Iiecame  synonymous  with  it.     We  mi? 
^^^B  thus    brojidly    define    the    Mediieval    University    as    the  CM* 

^^H  bination  of  a  tludivm,  whose  degrees  conferred  the  jfu  aHf 

^^H         t/oeemti,  with  a  scholastic  organization  endowed  with  raaie<( 
^^H  less  uniform  privileges. 

^^^H  The  recognition  of  these  elemental  facta,  established  br  <!>' 

^^^^^  indefatigable  researches  of  Father  Denifle  and    Mr.  Itaslnlan, 
^^^^^  dtstmii 
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tletlnt^i  of  iUeir  tlic  patriotic  nffnrts  of  wriicrt  such  as  Du  Itoulai 
lotrtce  back  (he  ori)cin  of  tin?  UnivL-rtitii^  until  it  is  htst  in  the 
•lim  twilight  of  a  $«mi-ro)'lhical  past.  The  Mcsliieval  Unit'er* 
lily  is  now  proretl  to  hare  been  the  proiiuci  of  a  definitely 
liiniEcd  epocli,  and  the  historical  problem  resolves  itself  into 
art  expUnalion  of  iu  growth.  Furibermore,  anslj^sis  of  the 
maiplex  oiAtrrial  afforded  by  University  constitutions  is  fortu- 
Uleij  sitDplifinl  l)v  br^ring  in  mind  how  the  concrpuon  of 
•liidiitm  ffeneralt  w.ts  stereotyped  by  thi-  riic  of  two  arclietyiMl 
'■r^uiizstioat, — I'aris,  the  University  of  .Masters;  Bologna,  the 
I'niversity  of  Scholars.  Rigorous  dissection  of  University  coQ- 
):i:utionf  has  proved  thai  every  later  University  was  modelled. 
more  or  less  closely,  on  one  of  ihc«r  two  parent  types,  or  same 
'offibioation  of  the  two,  so  (hat  In  interprctin);  ihcm  wc  nro 
implicitly  explaining  n  constitutionil  framework,  which,  with 
nodi fiCiit ions,  formed  the  hntis  of  every  important  University. 

Ssleroo  alone  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  fiir  Snlerno  rose 
'Mtuat  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  before  either  Paris 
'ir  Bolo^a  had  reached  the  University  stnye.     Yet  of  Salerno 
little  can  be  taid,  since  little  is  known,  and  it  would  ill  become 
I  others  to  rush  in  where  Father  Denillc  and  Mr.  Rashdall  have 
UueA  to  Irrad.     The  origin   of  the  f^tudiuw   is  veiled,  wc  are 
consolingly  told,  in  '  imprnetrnhic  obscurity  * ;  hut  it  se<-ins  clear 
that  it  was  not  an  ofTihoot  from  the  Keiiedicline  Monastery  of 
Monte  Casino,  nor  the  product  uf  Arabic  hands.     More  probably 
it  fFptesents  the  survival  of  the  Gtxco- Latin  School  of  Medicine 
Sslvanised  into  new  life  by  a  BcientiSc  revival.     In  its  early 
fame  ns  a  medical  school,  to  he  seen  in  the  notices  of  Adelard  of 
Bath  and  Ordrricus  V'italis  and  the  reputation  of  its  physicians. 
We  can  inu'e  ilic  faint  flushes  of  the  intcliectunl  Krnnissnnce  of 
the  twelfth  century  which  heralded  the  dawn  of  a  new.  era  for 
Karape.     By  the  twelfth  century  apparently  a  sturUum  gtwnrate 
I  ttad  grown  up  at  Salerno,    >et  its  organiruliun    remained  an 
isolated  growth,  neither   influencing:,   Qor   influenced   by,  the 
I  Mhcr  academic  polities  springinj;  up  in  other  parts  of  Europe- 
It  £u  led  to  reproduce  itself,  the  most  remarkable  characteristic 
t  of  a  great  University,  and  simply  lived  on,  strong  in  its  unique 
[Vnngtb  as  the  first  ol  medical  schools.      With  the  thirteenth 
ceotory  decay  set  in,  owing  partly  to  the  cITorts  of  Frederick  II. 
'toeitsblisfa  a  rival  at  Naples;  partly,  curiously  enough,  to  the 
'■ting  popularity  of  Arabic   medical  science   at  other  educa- 
'•oosl  centres,  still  more  to    the  increasing  importance  of  the 
^(ilial  Faculties  at  .Monipellier,  Bologna,  and  Paris.     It  is  a 
**'  cry  no  doubt   from  the  nincleentb  century  to  the  old-world 
'tetiioils    of   twelfth  •century    Salerno;     but   there   soeme    good 

evidence 
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evidence  ibst,  in  the  d»ya  of  iu  fanie,  atnong  its  practilioRtn 
were  KVcral  women. 

Leaving  Salprnu  then  nt  «n  Kcadomic  liuu*  naturte,  we  a»j 
nrtuin  Id  Holiignn  nntl  PftrlK,  wlin«r  origin,  ns  Mr.  Rashdall  pobit 
nut,  inuit  he  round  in  tb«  a^gn-gnlicm  of  tvlxtUrs  und  nnulEii 
at  tbfsc  twu  )>lncc*,  and  in  tb«  »p(>nlan«uu*  *prrnd  <>!'  iheGuilil 
moveueiil,  l>uth  of  wbicb  were  tb«  injitierinu*  uut(!Citne  <rf  the 
wonderlul  burst  ol'  new  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  that  tiukn 
the  twelfth  centurji'  as  truly  an  Age  of  Renaissance  as  the  iii- 
tcenth.  The  first  avrnploms  of  the  coming  rcvii-al  haire  hrrn 
•ccn  at  Salerno,  hut  bclorc  long  ihc  whole  of  Wcsiem  Ean)f« 
was  cnughl  up  in  the  mighty  curtruc.  South  of  the  Alps,  wbcie 
ltl>eTnl  irducaiionand  ibe  race  of  lny-tench<MS  bad  ncrrr  berJiw 
completely  extinguished  as  in  the  North,  the  ([uickcnetl  eoer^itt 
of  the  twelfth  century  mind  found  an  outlet  in  political  actjrii;, 
— the  consolidation  of  great  civic  cnrjiorations,  and  ibe  terriWi- 
duel  of  conflicting  sptriinal  and  political  ideals  between  Papsci 
and  Empire, — but  above  all  in  that  revived  study  of  the  Roinaa 
Law  wbicb  is  insepambly  bound  up  with  the  nntne  of  Inicriat. 
To  the  Inljoiirs  of  Irnerius  nnd  his  sun'essoi's,  the  classic  Juriiti, 
must  l>e  ascribed  the  separntinn  of  Law  from  Rhetoric  u  i 
■ubject  nf  education,  the  syttcmatintion  of  a  legal  eurriculitiit, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  the  influx  into  Bolo^a  of  a  Ur^ 
mass  of  students,  for  whom  the  development  of  municipal  lift 
put  a  premium  on  legal  knowledge.  An  enormous  impetus  stw 
further  communicated  to  legal  studies  by  Grstiun's  nimpilx 
tion  of  the  'Deetetum'  (about  1142  A.l>.),  since  this  gttst 
text-book  virtually  created  a  new  subject,  the  Canon  Laa, 
distinct  alike  from  Civil  Law  and  Theology,  and  a  new  elassnf 
scholars,  the  Canonists.  Hologna  was  the  centre  ol  thisdusi 
movement ;  but  in  the  days  uf  Irnerius  and  (iratian  it  was  still 
only  a  famous  school.  As  yet  no  University  existed;  and  wbn 
one  appears,  it  is  u  Unirersity  o)  students,  not  of  teachers. 

To  explain  this  singular  fact  we  must  remember  that  tbr 
oonslitution  of  autonomous  cities  permitted  no  lottta  ttamii  f 
the  non-citizen  ;  hence,  given  the  presence  of  a  laiig«  oumbor  ol 
foreign  students,  in  reality  municipal  aliens,  and  the  irrrcislible 
influence  of  the  Guild  idea  then  sweeping  over  Kuro{kr,  nr  lute 
the  Tcijuisiie  elements  to  acnmnt  for  the  lormaliun  ol  a  siu>]eni>' 
Trades-Union.  Accordingly  the  uiigin  of  the  University  is  \- 
be  ascribed,  as  the  jiruofs  of  Father  I^eniflc  and  Mr.  RasbilaH 
conclusively  show,  not  to  a  supposed  charter  of  Theodosiu*  ll.v 
nor  to  the  Privilege  of  Frederick  L  in  ll&t),  but  simply  to  Ifar 
eMablisbment  towards  the  end  of  the  twelltb  century  ol  a  closeli- 
OlHUtectcd  number  ol  guilds  oij'ortigit  students.    Tbe  subteqnnt 
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I  erolatioD  of  these  embryonic  unions  into  the  bightr  dcrclopwl 
otganisin  of  the  fourteenih-ceniar^  University  is  nothing  but 
tlie  story  of  a  prolonged  struggle  on  ibe  part  of  tbc  '  Unionists' 
to  sKcure  pcrmnn<-nt  ri|;h[s — the  perfection  of  (hoir  o*ti 
•utonoDiy,  tbr  definition  of  ihrir  rrlntiont  to  the  municipality, 
the  control  of  the  Uxulium  ami  the-  Profcswirinle,  :ind  evternal 
rccof;nilioQ  from  the  Papacy.  Sufficieal  details  remain  to 
show  bow  by  frequent 'suspensions' and 'migrations' to  rival 
maaicipalities  the  city  was  driven  into  acknowledging  the 
sutbority  of  the  Rector*,  the  elected  heads  of  the  student 
urj^nt/ations,  and  thereby  the  legal  existence  of  this  scholnslii- 
imjierium  in  imptrio ;  how  by  a  Plan  of  Campnign,  which  in- 
claded  Uoycolting  ami  \o  Fees.  \\\v  Professors  were  coerced 
Uto  ft  like  sobinission ;  how  by  icvcie  espcrivnc^e  an  internal 
tonstitation  was  evolved  which  made  the  Guilds  omnipotent 
or*r  their  members;  bow  by  dexterous  appeals  ihc  irgis  "I 
the  Papal  Bull  was  thrown  over  the  new  institution,  with  the 
ttwli  that  the  University  acquired  «  defioite  status  in  the 
KcUstasticjil  system. 

The  Jurist   University  of  Bologna    really  consisted    of  two 

Universities,  the  Citramontani  and  the  Ultramontuni,  posses4- 

'»g,  however,  a   common    code    nnd    congregation :     whilff   U 

th«  bead    of  each    society  sMtid    a    Rector,    with    disciplinary 

powers  over  the  memberi,  and  claiming  jurisdiction  where  a 

icholar  was  n  litigant.      Hii  ]iosition  may  be  inferred  from  the 

apenscs  which  tbc  office  entailed,  and  the  preceilcnce  that  he 

luok  over  Aichbishops   I  wiib  the  exception  of  the  Hishop  of 

Bologna)  and  even  over  Cardinals.     In  his  duties  the  Rector 

*as  acsiited   by  Conaiiiarii,  who  repretentcd  the  nations  on  tfav 

ciecnlive,    as   well    as    by  such   officials  ns  the  Ptciarii,  who 

upcnised  the  booksellers,  tbe  Tuxatorr*  dealing  with  lodging* 

booses,  and  the  picturesque  Brdrls.    Supreme  power  was  vesteil 

m  tbc  anitei)  Congregation  of  both  U Diversities,  which  shows 

bow  closely  the  originally    separate    organizations    were    now 

itted    logetlier.     In    the    Afleeiiih    century    the    amalgamation 

Veckine  su  complete  that  a  common  Rector  was  etectc<l,  a  Step 

■hich  shortly   prece<ie<l   a  decline    in    the  Rector's  authority. 

The  Professors  were   hanlly  brttrr  than  the  intellectual  Melots 

of  ibc  studenis.     1'hey  had  no  votes  in  the  Congiegntion,  and 

wre   not    menibers   of  the    University  :    iheir    lecture*    were 

nUDDiely  regulated,  and   ihey  were  bound  by  an   oath  of  oIk- 

'btoce    to    acknowledge    the    Rector's    authority.     With     the 

powtb  of  salaried    chairs  the    ProfeMoriate    was   ironfined    lo 

IMofnese  citixens ;  and   there  grndually  was  formed  a  College 

*>(  Doctors  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  turned  the  tables  on 

tbe 
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th«!  once  umnipoifnt  studcnit  ami  cun(inr<l  ilii?  ndtntnUtnit 
to  n  close  oligarchy,     nolngnn  alto    |)iissi:m«1   irpnraM   Uni^ 
ver>ilie>   of  Ali-<lii;ini-,  An*,  nixt  Tbct>lii^j',  aitalojfoui   to  ilu 
Jurid   Universitief,   but   itt  cliict*  aiid  e*s\y  lamv  came  fniuil 
iu  pro-eminence  as  a  Luw-sclioul.     It  did  nnt  boast  of  tnaor 
college*;  tbe  Sp&nisti  Collefjo  (13t3T),  which  slill  cxUts,  wdAj 
the  molt  importHiit,  and  in  (he  severity  of  its  discipline  and  it 
demncralic  autonomy  we  hnrc  the  inie  type  of  the   Mediteva 
Cullegii  of  Southern    Burojx:.     Seven  years  stud}  in  Civil  and 
six  in  Canon  Law,  or  ten  lor  the  two  combined,  were  requir 
Tor  admission  to  the  Doctorate.     The  examination  consisted  < 
two  parts, — a  private  test,  which  was  tbe  real  esamination,  and 
a    public    eonvetilut,    wbieb  was    simply  a  ceremonial    pageaa 
with   a   solemn  proecuion,    I'oHowed    by  a   baR()uet,  fees,  an<i 
pretents,  to  commemorate  the  entrance  tt(  n  new  member  inld 
the  btolherbood  oi  Graduates. 

'I'he  Unirertity  ol  Bolngnn  played  no  unimpaitant  part  in 
the  world  of  thought  and  action.  At  tbe  early  stB)!es  of  V* 
career  tbe  great  jurists  were  a  considerable  political  power: 
and  in  tbe  cU«sic  age  of  raedia>val  jurisprudence  it  is  not  easy 
to  exaggerate  tbe  splendid  scientific  achievements  of  it*  chirf 
Glossators,  even  though  the  multiplication  of  oimmrntaries  anil 
an  unreasoning  reverence  lor  the  letter  ultimately  loisiUseil  the 
study  of  Law  into  a  petrilied  scholasticism.  )'ct,  unqueationabl) , 
its  chief  service  lay  in  the  continuous  production  of  trained 
civilians  and  canonists  whose  labours  as  teachers,  ambassadon. 
and  judges  spread  the  influence  of  the  University  over  Eurac 
ant)  did  so  much  to  build  up  the  solid  fabric  of  society.  Nt 
can  its  value  as  an  educational  centre  be  minimise<l ;  for, 
Mr.  Rasbdall  points  out,  the  juslihcalion  of  O/.anam's  veidit 
on  the  Italian  Middle  Age,  as  '  une  de  res  nuits  luinineuses  oil 
Icsdcmicre*  clartcs  du  soir  sc  prolongcnt  jusqu'aux  premier 
blaacheurs  du  motin,'  is  to  be  found  in  the  steodv  preparaiia 
aflbrtled  by  the  classical  studies  of  Bologna  lor  sixteenth^ 
century  Humanism.  Fostered  by  the  study  of  Roman  l^w. 
fertilised  in  the  Italian  schools,  tbe  traditions  of  classical 
antiquity  and  lay  culture,  which  even  Scholaslicistn  failed  to 
destroy,  bore  their  fruit  in  due  season. 

North  of  the  Alps  tbe  intellectual  revival,  as  in  lud^ 
bound  up  with  great  names — Anselm,  Koscellinus,  Williata  »l 
Champeaux,  Abelanl — bad  produced  et(ually  momentous  results. 
Tbe  changes  wrought  by  tbe  movement  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  as  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  there  supervened  a  speculatitr 
revolution  arising  from  the  application  ol  the  Dialectic  method 
la  Philosophy  and  TUeoWgy,  wbvcb,  with  ibc  revived  study  of 
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tbe'new*  AntUitIc,    brouglic    about    ihr    ilDwnrall  of  puTply 

tlusica)  cdacalion,  ami  thrn  procccclctt  to  impnian  ihn  cjclc 

^t  mtiiKva\  studies  in  the  PrDVmslean  be<l  of  Scboltuticism. 

Serocidljr,  educaliua  was  tntasfetred  from  the  jiionattic  schools 

sail  leacbefi  to  tho  cathedral  schoid*  and  a  secular  atalT,  irhosi< 

4'cntiii  (&)cefl</i  wu  derived  from  the  Bithop's  auihoriij'.     This 

dm]  rcniU  is  crystallized  in  the  unique  career  and  peraonalitj- of 

■A^beUrtl.     In  his  crovdcd  Icrlum  wp  irc  how  the  Paris  schools 

bate  ubiitcratcii   the  fame   nf  the  clusical  schools  of  Tours, 

I^shla,  Cbartrcs,   Laon  ;  how  Fniit,    in  fact,  has   bt^coine   the 

Al«cca  of  all  intellectual  pilgrims.       In   his  fierce  duels  with 

^^illiitn    of  Chaiii|>eaux    and  SL    lleriiard    Is  ejiitumised   \hc 

in«Titahle  victory  of  the  new  Logic  and  Theology.     Abelard 

^was  not  ihc  founder  of  a  Univerbily  ;  hut,  like  Irneriu*,  he  made 

t  Lm  Unirrrsiij   possible,   since   the   concentration   at   Paris  of 

taonles  of  students  and  the  consct^uent  multiplication  of  tcuchcr* 

wrere  the  indispensable  preliminary  conditions. 

The  actual  origin  ol  the   University  of  Paris  bristles  with 

controversy  ;  but  with  Father  Denillr  and  Mr.  Kashdall  before  us, 

■^v^c  may  safely  trace  the  nucteut  of  the  Ij  niversity  In  an  outgrowth 

•Vom  the  scboali  of  Notre  Dame.     The  developed    University 

'^wat  ft  Corporation  of  Maslera,  i.e.  of  teachers,  out  of  whotc 

^uild  constitution,  with  its  custom   of  '  inception,'  the  subse- 

<:!  nent  fabric  was  built.     Now,  inception  implied  two  things, — 

l-fcie  entrance  on    office    of   a    duly    licensed    Master,    and    the 

^^eceplion    into  the  Tew^tiers'  Tradrs-Union  of  a  new  member. 

*XTi«  technical    tight  l<>   teach    was    conferred    by    the    Chan- 

«r«|]or  of  ihe  Cathedral   schools,  who  represeiiied  the  Bishop's 

M'tiihority ;    the    practical   enjoyment  of  that   ri^hl    turned    on 

na*tnberahip  in    the  Guild.      The   period   between   11!>0  and 

1  Hi)  probably  taw  the  birth  of  the  Masters*  Union,  and  at 

"Ooe  ibe    struggle   for  recognised    corporale  nuton<jmy  began. 

'  h«  formula  for  tlie  early  development  may  he  expressed    as 

*Oe  effort  of  the  nascent   organization    to   free  itself  from  the 

*^b«noellor'B  control.     Thi»  led  to  a  bitter  struggle  :  on  the  one 

«>tle  stood  the  episcopal  official,  bent  on  retaining  his  existing 

*^el»t  to  regulate  education,  by  conferring  the  licentia  docendi ; 

^'*  the  other,  the  teachers,  equally  bent  on  securing  independence 

'y  sliaking  off  the  Chancellor's  authority.     This  struggle  sums 

"P  the  early  constitutional  history  of  the  University,  since  each 

^\t  towards  a  defmiie  conscitutton  was  merely  a  weapon  forged 

I**    Uefeat  the  Chancellor,  whose  functions,  it  must  be  remem- 

**^''«d,  lay  outside  the  University  proper,  and  who  as  Chancellor 

K;,^**  not  a  member  of  it.     It  was  with  this  end  in  view  thai  the 

'*<:oliy  of   Artists   was  organized   into  Four  Nations ;    that 
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Proclors  to  act  as  the  reprweniaiivo*  oi  tbew  nations,  Fipltdtlj 
reco^DiBed  br  the  Papacy  in  l^.H,  wore  elected  ;  that  a  commai 
■cat  wat  at  lcnf;th  obtained  ;  thai  a  rommon  code  of  itatuie 
wa>  drawn  up;  that  ihv  acknowlnlgincnt  of  the  authorii)' i 
the  K^ictor  or  elected  Head  of  ihc  Artitta  was  wrung  from  tiie 
Popes ;  that  pririlcges  vicrc  whmdicit  nut  of  the  French  kiDf^; 
—  in  a  word,  that  (.-orporAti^  autnnumj-  was  slowly  piectd 
together. 

By  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  ceolurv  the  Chaocellor 
had  been  beaten,  and  a  aecond  stage  of  ctevelopmont  begins 
— a  movement  towards  unification,  consisting  in  th«  ascenian 
of  the  Hector's  predominance  orer  the  'superior'  FacnlliM 
of  Canon  I^w,  Theology,  and  Medicine.  Again  the  RM'tur 
emerged  victorious.  After  some  stubborn  skirmishing  tlif 
'superior'  bucultics  had  to  content  tbemtelves  wiiU  subw- 
dinate  organ izat ions — a  Dean,  seal,  and  statute — while  assenting 
to  the  position  of  the  Rector  as  President  of  the  whole  Unit'rr- 
sity.  The  exigencies  of  unity,  the  power  of  the  purse  pocsesai^j 
by  the  Artists,  the  great  campaign  with  the  Mendicants  wUic' 
closed  all  divisions,  aliove  all  the  fact  that  each  meini>er  of 
'superior  '  Faculty  hail  once  l>ecn  an  Artist  and  was  bound 
an  oath  of  perpetual  olwdience  to  the  llect or,  decided  the  resuli. 
At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  University  liail^ 
passed  triumphantly  thnwgh  this  conflict  of  internal  evolutim 
and  stood  before  the  world  as  a  niigbtv  corporation,  organii 
into  three  'superior  '  Faculties, each  with  its  Dean  and  Con^ 
gntion,  and  one  '  inferior '  F-'acully,  subdivided  into  Four  Natiun^ 
each  with  its  I*roctor !  while  over  all,  a  symbol  of  its  unity, 

t laced  the  Keclor,  at  once  the  Head  of  the  Artists  and  of  the 
'nivertily,  the  Ftesideni  of  the  (leneral  Congregalion,  taking 
precedence  of  Cardinals,  Archbishops,  and  Peers  of  France. 
/  But  tucb  a  bald  summary  conveys  a  hopelessly  inadeqti 
'idea  o\  the  glamour  that  veils  this  prolonited  coDstitniiuni 
struggle.  Just  as  the  smiting  Paris  of  to-day  su^t^sts  to 
pleasure-seeking  visitor  nothing  of  the  grim  and  blowly  drains 
of  the  n-nturies  whosi;  drnvunir.nix  lie  enslirincd  in  lltc  silentlv 
eloquent  stone*  nl  every  Place  or  Church,  so  the  majestii' 
structure  of  the  University  tells  little  of  the  paih(»s,  the  romance, 
the  aomhte  htimour  of  heroic  lives  and  vast  intellectual  apbeavi 
which  had  so  powerfully  influenced  the  work  of  cunstructio 
The  age  of  growth  was  the  age  of  Philip  Augustus,  Louis  IX.,' 
Innonrnt  111.,  (iregory  IX.,  Boniface  Vlll.,  of  Ablwt  Jttacliiin, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Albertus  Magnus,  Witli.im  St.  Amour,  and 
Elienne  .Manuel ;  and  each  Af  these,  with  many  others,  played 
his  part :  on  the  one  side,  the  comMtt  kttutaine  of  town-aad-gu« 
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riots,  guerilla  %trvH  hnvi\t  with  Frinn  or  bMween  Nnlion  iin<]' 
Nation,  Ixij'ctiiiinga,  t^vKatiuns  <il*  Wtuiet,  even  <n«|>erii>nis 
of  tbe  Uuivenitjr.  intenial  Mjuubbleti  between  the  Faculties,  the 
whole  fltchetl  agjainsi  n  btl<^kKr()l>n(l  of  chronic  feud  with  the 
Chancellor; — on  the  other,  n  iremondous  intelleclunl  nnil  oin- 
uilutional  campaign,  brought  on  by  the  <taring  rlTitrt  of  itir 
parvcHU  Friar  anirr*  to  vnptum  tb<;  Thenlii^irul  rhnira:  tliu 
bt!nef!c«nL'«  of  pioui  founilerii  in  oierting  aiuileDt  c*>llei^*,  such 
as  those  of  tlie  Sorhunne,  HarcuurE,  or  Nnvarrc;  appeals  and 
counter-appeal  K  to  the  spiritual  tliunders  of  Kome,  or  the  inure 
temporal  tMttalions  of  itie  French  Crown — such  is  the  htalury 
of  the  Univeisitv.  I«  il  not  also  the  hiitorr  of  the  French 
Church,  the  French  Monart^hy,  the  mMiia-VAl  Papncv,  nnti  the 
feverish  iravnil  of  the  innlin'vnl  miofl  ihrou^  the  slough  of 
Altnarician  Heresy,  the  lahvrinlhini'  muxes  of  Averroislic  Pan- 
ibeisin,  the  intoxicating  transrenilt-nlnlism  of  Victorian  mysti- 
cism, from  Realism  to  Nominalism  and  hack  again  to  Uealtiin, 
until  a  tL-Riporarv  retiing-place  was  found  in  the  rcconcileil 
Philosoph>  and  Theology  of  the  Sumrria  Theoloffiie  f 

Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  to  incdiecval  Christendom  the 
University  of  Pari*  npp<rnrr<l  a«  '  the  Sinni  of  the  ages,'  '  the 
First  8chool  of  the  Chtirch," '  the  eldest  dnughler  of  the  French 
king,*  a  superhumnn  product  whose  Four  Nations  were  likened 
to  the  fourfold  river  of  Paradise,  and  whose  existence  was  to 
Prance  a  sulTicienl  ei)uivalent  for  tlit?  Piipncy  and  the  Imperial 
crown?  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  its  influence  wui  on  a  level 
with  its  world-wide  pteiiii);e,  the  result  no  doubt  of  its  unique 
situation  in  a  great  cnpilid,  its  close  connexion  with  a  powcrlul 
monarchy,  quite  as  much  as  ot  its  cosmopolitanism,  the  fame  of  its 
schitols,  and  its  elaUirately  organized  and  privilege<l  autonomy. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  most  splendid  era  of  its  intellee- 
tual  life,  what  Paris  thought  to-day  Funtpe  was  cinnjielled  to 
think  to-morrow.  Though  in  the  lourteenth  century  the  philo- 
sophii.'al  primacy  hud  pusHcd  to  OxToid,  Paris  continued  to  be  the 
faithful  champion  of  the  secular  clergy  against  the  lerrird  ranks 
of  the  Mendicants  and  the  rap.tcily  of  the  '  Babylonish  *  Pon- 
tificate, and  still  wicldeil  n  doctrinal  diclalaiorship  before  which 
even  the  Papacy  had  to  bow.  During  the  dismal  melo«lraina 
of  (he  Armagnac  epoch  it  was  the  organ  of  national  feeling  and 
the  stage  wliere  the  conflict  was  partly  fought  out,  while  in  the 
crisis  of  the  Schism  it  was  at  Paris  that  the  cause  of  Reform 
bad  been  pinncered  by  d'Ailly,  Clemangis,  Courlecuisse,  and 
GcTson.  until  a  constitutional  solution,  drawn  from  (he  Univer- 
sity sysiem  of  nation-voting,  was  found  for  the  I'luropean 
deadlock.     Alter  tlie  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  14^  the  University 
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<leclin«il ;  with  llie  riH  uf  GallinuiUm  il  ceased  (o  be  iaier- 
o^ktion&l,  paralysed  by  ibe  cold  dead  band  of  the  Valoii  Houte 
and  beaten  by  tbe  Parliament  in  the  race  for  privilege  and 
power,  until,  in  the  age  of  tbe  Keformalion,  Pari*,  alone  nf  at 
the?  grrnt  Univcrsilies,  remained  practienlly  oniouclicd  \>y  ihd 
ht-Tix  ijdrs  uf  lliougbt  «iir|>tn^  around  it. 

Into  till!  numeroui   Univcrailio  of  the  reil  of  Kurope  it 
intpoisible  to  entvr  at  any  Icngtb.     As  modified  le productions 
nf  (he   two  original   types,  their   bistury   is  that  of  Paris   ant) 
Bologna,  on  a  smaller  aotl  less  interesting  scale,     A  ulance.  bow- 
cTer,  at  different  cuunliies  will  sboiv  bow  deeply  the  University 
movement  had  taken  root.      In  Italy  the  i-ladia  ffrurralia  were 
naturally  modelled  on  IJologna,  and  terernl — such  as    Keggio, 
Vicetutn,    Padua,    Siena — owed    their   existence    to    Kolo^ese 
mijEratiiins  aided  by  municipal  enterprise.     The  civic  autonomj 
of  North  Italy  was  a  fertile  soil  for  the  )i;rowtb  nf  Universilie*, 
and  where  they  ate  not  spontaneous  products  ue  generally  find 
the   town-scbools  obiainiiiK    the   privilege   of  ttudiam   ffeiierafe 
by  Papal  Bull.     Tbe  prominence  ot'  legal   studies  is  their  chief 
ejiamciciistic,  and  in  ibis  respect  Padua  and   Peiugta  attained 
great  fame.      I'ndua  eventually  surpassed   Bologna,  aiHl   in  li 
sixteenth    century   had    a    European    reputation  as  a  school 
Law.     One  curious  feature  of  the  Italian  Universities  was  th^ 
ttwtium  curiae,  the  University  nf  the  Roman  Court,  which,  til 
nurcarly  Curiii  Itegis,  was  migratory  with  the  Curia  ;  unlike  ntnsl 
other  Italian  Univeriilies,  it  was  not  a  student  organization  but 
a   c^rHrffium    of    Doctors.     The   abuse,  however,  of  Papal   dia- 
nensation*  ruined  ita  efliriency.      Among  Italian  ttudia,  that  "i^ 
Naples  is  unique,  as  being   the   first  University  founded   at  a^^ 
definite   date    and     bv  a  definite    Rule    of   I-'uundatiun.      Thc^ 
charter  of  l-'rederick  11.,  stvimr  mundi,  creating  a  University  in 
1224,  in  virtue  of  the  plenitude  of  Imperial  power,  maiks  an 
epoch    in    the   theory  of    University   Law,      The    attempt   was 
a    failure.      The    downfall    of    the    Hohenslnufen,    the    patent 
artificiality    of   this    State -creation,    the    despotic    interferencOj 
uf   its    Imperial    creator,   combined    to    make    the    Univcrsit] 
impoleni,  and  it  never  occupied  an  important  place  in  inedisv 
ihouKbl. 

The  Spani&b  Universities  belong  likewise  to  the  Bolugnese 
type,  considi'iably  modified,  Esaentially  Royal  creations,  ibey 
were  also  more  thoroughly  ecclesiastical  than  the  mother 
exemplar.  Salamanca  stands  nut  as  the  most  remarkable* 
(Krhaps  from  its  connexion  with  Alfonso  the  Wise,  its  second 
■lunder,  still  more  as  a  great  »cho»l  of  Civil  and  Canon  LawJ 
bich  at  the  Council  uf  Vienne  (1311)  was  recognisei!  as  unc 
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nf  thfi  five  cbief  Unirenitiea  of  Eumpe.  tt  ii  even  more 
in(crr«ling  l-i  find  in  its  annnlB  tram  o(  the  rilucntion  "f 
women  in  Don*  Onlimlo,  thr  teacher  of  the  cUssic*  to  Nnbelln 
of  Cutilr,  .mil  to  niitt?  tlint  the  .Snlamnncnn  DucIik*  ncl<'nmcfl 
the  clesigni  of  ColumUu*  and  ihi-  C'lptrnii^n  •^•U-ni. 

In  Germanv,  which  i<»-daj'  we  i^jcard  at  the  home  of  the 
UoivcTsitjr  par  eree/ltnee,  the  movement,  airanjjeiv  enooijb,  w«» 
■low  to  eitnbliih  itself.  The  li>w  stale  of  eivillziition,  ihe  lack 
of  pnliticnl  cent rnliznt ion,  the  disintei^riilion  of  civic  life, 
together  with  the  fncC  tlml  the  bulk  of  the  (lerman  students, 
touched  liv  the  inlelliN^tunl  n-viv»l,  were  drawn  ■■(T  I»  I'nris  nr 
Itolognn,  lohl  severely  against  the  |)riMliiction  of  K^eal  nationol 
nfiu/td.  Hence,  with  the  exception  of  Prague  (really  lloheininn), 
and  poMiblj'  Vienna,  the  real  importance  of  such  German 
Universities  as  Heidelberg:,  Leipsic,  and  Erfurt,  dates  from  the 
Koformntion,  which,  as  Sir.  Knshdall  nptly  reminds  us,  was 
'liorn  in  a  University'  and  only  mmle  pooible  through  the 
Universities.  Prague,  like  Naples,  w.-is  the  result  of  a  definite 
foondalioti,  owing  il*  existence  to  a  Papal  Hull  in  1H47, 
followed  by  a  charter  of  Charles  IV'.,  of  'Golden  Dull '  fame, 
in  1348.  Founded  as  a  deliberate  stroke  of  policy,  it  was 
copied  in  1366  bv  the  rival  llapsburf;  creation  at  Vienna,  and 
in  both  these  acts  the  influence  oi  Frederick's  notable  charier  of 
ll!24  is  dislinrtiv'  trai-rnble.  Strikin);  as  is  its  mixed  constitu- 
tion, the  chief  interest  in  Prngtie  will  always  centre  in  il* 
tragic  history.  The  University  arose  in  the  halcyon  age  of 
itohcmia,  and  awoke  to  find  itself  famous.  As  the  mod  toHd 
exprcMion  of  the  passionate  Rohemian  nnlionaliim,  the  theatre 
of  the  bloody  stru^f[le  I>etween  Teuton  and  Cwch,  which  only 
cloied  in  the  expulsion  of  (he  Germans  ;  as  the  ar£na  of  a  Rerce 
phitosophtcni  collision  between  Teutonic  and  oithodoi:  Nomin- 
alism against  Czech  and  '  hereticnl  '  Ken]  ism  ;  as  the  mouthpiece 
nf  the  religious  revival  of  .Miliez,  Malthins,  Jnnow  ;  finally,  as 
tlic  alttM  nialrr  of  Huss,  schoolman,  reformer,  and  martyr,  tite 
biracinl  University  of  Prague  foreshadowed  in  miniature  ibe 
CIS  of  Sturm  unit  Drunif  vi\i\c\\  sapped  the  fabric  of  mediievalism 
and  ushered  in  the  Reformation. 

Constitutionally,  tbe  German  Universities  belong  to  the 
Parisian  type,  and  ibcir  development  murks  a  flage  in  Univer- 
sity evolution.  From  lite  first  the  Colleges  were  not  mainly 
homes  of  students,  but  also  endowed  depots  of  learhers.  The 
^rm  of  the  modem  Professoriate,  as  S\x.  Kashdall  carefully 
point*  out,  probably  liirs  in  this  class  of  endowed  teachers,  who, 
with  the  fusion  of  College  and  Univer*ily  teaching  and  the 
gradual  reservation  of  lectures  to  a  picked  staff  of  the  Facultiea, 
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slnwlv  took  ibc  rorm  of  an  oligarchy  controlting  both  education 
nnil  adminiMratioR. 

In  Fnncw  tltc  olbrr  Univrrsiiic--*  were  •omcwbal  overeba- 
i1i)w«d  bj  ihtt  unique  pouilon  of  Pnris;  yr-t  tlir  pnNeminencv 
111  PariB  did  nut  prevent  the  growth  of  about  tixlAcn  provincial 
nuiiia,  of  which  Moaipelli^r,  Orluaiu.  An^r*,  and  posttbly 
Toulouw?,  Whmg  lo  ilic  lirtt  rank.  Tb«  origin  and  fame  of 
Montppliier  date  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  as  a  great 
medical  school  it  was  second  only  to  Paris  and  Snlerno.  The 
fully  developed  ttHiiium  included  Faculties  of  Law,  Arts,  and 
Theology;  but  by  the  fifccenth  century  her  mmlical  reputation 
ha*)  considerably  dmilini'd,  aihI  was  not  recovered  until  the 
Krnaii*anne  stimulated  her  latent  energies  into  renewed  lift. 
Orleans,  like  MontpelUer,  was  alio  a  riiidium  gentraU  *  b « 
usage,'  and  enjoyed  [be  position  of  being  the  greatesi  Law 
University  in  l-'iance,  though  it  is  remarkable  that  app«ieQtly 
•he  did  not  possess  a  single  endowed  College.  Angers  presents 
us  with  an  example  of  a  University  which,  probably  under  the 
impulse  of  a  'migration'  from  Paris  in  M'iV,  won  rccognitioD 
as  a  stutiium  tirneraU  without  Papal  Bull.  Aided  too  tiv  iba 
prohibition  of  llie  study  of  Civil  Law  at  Paris,  Ibe  Angers 
school  came  to  be  the  chief  French  icbool  of  Virit  Lsw,  and 
later  still  was  a  centre  of  the  Le);al  Kenaistancv  of  tti«  sisternih 
venlury.  The  sludium  at  Touloutc,  on  ibe  other  hand,  was 
a  Papal  foundation,  the  Theological  Faculty  of  which  wa 
deliberately  intended  to  leaven  the  '  hrrrticnl '  land  which  hi 
hern  recently  knnutcd  into  orthodoxy  by  'the  as«*tnbl« 
chivalry  and  assrmhle<l  rufTiaoisui  of  Kuni|>e.*  Tlie  Univcrsii 
fulfilled  its  eicteatasiical  mission,  and  becauie  iiubsc4|urntly  a 
valuable  champion  of  Papal  power,  when,  stubborn  in  its 
Uhramonianisin.  it  refused  to  bow  ibe  knee  to  ibe  iiaal  uf 
Gallicanisin.  Apart,  however,  from  its  theological  importance, 
Toulouse  also  rose  to  be  a  Law  School  of  considerable  emiuence, 
■uppiving  to  ibe  KHith  ol  France  the  citurse  of  study  and  the 
opiHirluniiies  for  a  legal  nlucaiioti  which  in  tlie  centre  and 
wrst  were  so  admirably  provided  by  Angers  and  Orleans. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  French  Universities  represent  a  fusioB^^ 
of  ibe  Paris  and  Bologna  constitutions;  but,  originating,  as  fo^H 
the  most  part  they  did,  from  episcopally  governed  schools,  i^^ 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  Bishop's  control  was  more 
influential    and    prrmanent    than    was    the   case   at    Paris    or 
liologiia.      As    in    the  (ierinan    Universities,    the    steady  coo- 
centraiion  of  authority  in  a  co-opiing  College  uf  Ductors  acted 
as   the  nucleus  out  of  which    a    Piofessoriate    io  the  modern 
sense  was  formed.     From  the  edacalional  point  of  view, 
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imminence  of  legnl  >iudie>,  and  cipeciatly  nf  the  Civil  Law.  is 
the  most  remarkablv  fodtute  in  the  majorit)'  ol'  ibe  prortiicial 
tfiuiia,  the  importAiil  effects  of  which  can  be  eatilv  traced  in 
lite  later  constitalional  and  ecclciiaaiical  development  of 
Frnncv. 

V\'b4-n  we   turn    to   the    KngUih    UnireniUca,   ws  have   to 

Mtlmit  frankly   (lint,  in   the  medifeval    period,  tmc   only— ihv 

Univenity  o I*  Oxford — attained  European  fame.     Mr.  KaahdatI 

ia  itierefore  more  iban  juMiGed    in  patriotically  devoting  the 

greater   portion  of  tbe  space  allotted  iii   his  work  to  the  Uni* 

versities  of  this  country  to  a  detailed  ditcutiion  of  the  history 

«tf  his  own   alma  malvr.    Nor   i*  anyone,  we   lancy,  likely  to 

•ccUK  him  of  not  handling  a  well-worn  theme  with  originality, 

Bui,  before  plunging;  into  llio  morasses  of  contmvcny   which 

lie   in  wait  for  all  who  dare  to  tread  the  debatable  ground  of 

Oxford  orif/inKS,  we  may  l>e  pardoned  for  drawing  attention  to 

one  «eriou»  grievance,  wvercly  but  properly  commented    un  in 

Mr.  llashdall's  Preface.     Surely   it   is  deplorable  [hat  Oxford 

is  almoat  tbe  only  important  University  '  whose  earlier  history 

cannot  be  studied  in  a  tolerably  complete  series  of  publisbed 

ilocuments.*     May   we    not    sincerely    hope    that   this  state   of 

things  will  shortly  be  remedied  by  the  action  of  the  authority 

which  alone  cAn  effectually  do  so— the  University  itself?     For 

it    is    round    the    early    history  of  Oxfurd,    like    the    body    of 

Patrocluf,  that  the  whole  struggle  so  liercely  rages. 

It  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that  lo  investigate  the 
origin  of  tbe  University  is  a  task  that  requires  as  much  courage 
from  (he  historian  as  the  oft-repented  attempt  to  solve  the  stock 
problems  of  eightcenth'Century  Irish  history.  Mr.  Rashdall, 
ks  his  proposed  solution  shows,  is  evidently  quite  conscious 
111  this  fact ;  at  the  same  lime  he  is  obviously  nothing  daunted 
by  the  prospect  of  finding  himself  engulfed  in  ihe  whirlpools 
uf  academic  strife;  since  almost  at  the  outset  he  sharply 
4;hnllenges  bis  possible  opponents,  by  summarily  dismissing 
the  Alftedian  legend  as  a  subject  'for  sludents  of  comparative 
Mythology  and  of  the  Pathology  of  the  human  mind.'  On  this 
we  are  now  prohabty  all  agreed.  In  the  wottls  of  a  famous 
verdict,  'It  ever  there  was  a  lie  in  the  world,  that  which  we 
find  in  that  charter  (i.e.  tbe  alleged  Alfredian  iine)  is  as  greot 
an  one  as  ever  the  Devil  told  since  be  deceived  our  first 
parents  in  Paradise.'  But  historical  'lies'  die  hard,  and 
Mr.  Rashdall  Aoet  well  to  begin  'by  making  sicca  r '  with  the 
myth  that  was  scotched  by  Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Rashdall's  own  theory  on  the  origin  of  the  UnivenUy  is 
splendidly  bold  and  startlingly  simple.     To  i^\  \V\M'v&^^Ve 
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tracu  the  birth  of  tlio  Univpntty  (o  a  migration  Ttnm  Parti 
about  11157,  c(>utM]ucnl  on  (he  «'i(h<tmwtil  of  all  Knciisb  dcrki 
rr»m   thi^  Conltni^nl  )>v  rnandntr  of  Hrnry  II.,  then  oDf^^ed  io 
the  Hccket  cjuiirnrl.     The  citruinttnnlinl  cviiirncc,  it  matt  br 
)[ranti--(l,  which  is  ingt^iiioualy  mnnhalled  in  fnvour  of  so  danag 
a  hypolhetis,  it  certainly  strong.     To  begin  vrilh,  tho  nrigiiif 
tioQ  in  migNiionB  of  permanent  Univ«nitie* — Rvggto,  Vicena, 
Vcrcelli,  Padus — nnc  to  ipcak  of  more  dubiou*  (.ate*,  prore* 
tlinC  such  n  cnutr  ran  be  n  vrm  cjiiM.     The  peculiar  constilu- 
tional  pDsitiiin  of  thn  ('hanoeUnr  in  the  developed  University  of 
Oxr«r[i  renders  it  impustiblc  ti)  make  the  University  (as  has 
generally  been  thought  hithertn)   the  ouigroNrlh  nf  a  rhurdi  or 
monastic  tehuol.     As  to  a  migration,  we  have  the  staletuvnt  nf 
John  of  Salisbury,   that  id  1167   Prance  'oxpelletl    her  alien 
scholars,' and  this  expulsion  is  ehmnieled  as  an  event  of  eqas) 
iiiiporlence  with  the  disotirnus  retreat    of    Frederick    I.     The 
ordinances  of  Henry  11.  mutt  not  only    have  recalled    a    con- 
siderable body   of  scholars,  but  also  retained    in   En}>land    oo 
small  number ;  and  *  if  they  did  not  go  tn  Oxford,  wher»  did 
they   go   to?'     Add   to   this  the  suddenness  with    which  the 
University   bursts  into  notice.    Previous  tu  1170  allusion*  li> 
the  presence  of  scholars  are  few  and  far  between;  while  after 
1170  Mr.  Ilnshdall  cites  numerous  proofs  of  the  existence  »f  a 
lar^  number  of  students  from  distant  regions.      What,  lie  aihi, 
could  have  worked  this  change  if  not  a  '  migration,'  hriaginf 
with    it    the    rudiments    of   a   University    organizaliotl?     The 
theory  of  eourse  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  ttliooU  previoa* 
to  mil,  for  we  possess  several    references  to  the  leaching:  *t 
different  dates  of  rheobaldus  Stampensis,   Robert  Pnllein,  and 
the  famous   Vacarius.     But    isolated  teachers    do  not  make  s 
C'niversiti/,  and  Mr.   Kashdall  urges    grave    objections  a^aintt 
the    widely-held   supposition   ihnl   Vacarius    taught  at    <)xfiml 
before  1150.     On  this  point  it  is  worth  noticing  that  Professor* 
Maitland  and    Pollock,    in    their    rceent    '  History  of  English 
Law,'  also  seem  to  doubt  the  Oxford  teaching  of  Vacarios. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  minute  (Question  of  fact,  there 
ezistB  a  broad  issue.  Granted  that  Oxfoid  had  schools,  can  we, 
with  the  history  of  other  Universities  before  us,  suppose  that 
*  these  schools  have  gradually,  and  unaided  by  any  sudden 
accession  from  without,  grown  to  the  tixe  and  importance  which 
they  have  attained  by  1170,  without  further  evidence  iif  their 
existence  than  is  supplied  by  the  mention  of  two  or  thne 
solitary  Masters'?  Is  such  spontaneous  evolution  an  adcijuaie 
explanation?  Had  the  facta  to  which  Mr.  Kaihdall  has  so 
a6ly  drawn  attentioa  no  itiQucnce  on  the  growth  of  k  <lWiam 
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In  ahorl,  when  wc  ;;roup  (nf;ri1icr  lhi> 
f  tlirOsrord  Chnnccllunbip,  the  ■  inigralorjr '  habits  ot 
thi;  metlio'val  (tuiienr,  the  proved  poMtbilitiet  of  n  '  migrntioii.' 
the  mbienrc  of  fvidenci^  a*  to  ihn  cxitl^nre  nf  n  nlwiixan  ffenerai'' 
before  1167,  the  etnergence  oflhe  Univertiiy  ns  tbv  iiiii«  pro- 
minent itndium  in  EngUnd  about  1170,  and  the  ettablishcd 
inlPTTuption  ol'  inlercoorae  with  Paris,  it  mutt  be  owned  that 
Mr.  RashdsU'g  theorj'  is  very  templing.  No  doubt  the  weak 
point  li<^  in  the  lack  oi  clinching  proof  that  a  'migration' 
aciuallr  took  plnc« ;  but  ni  Mr.  HAihdall  onlj  claim*  for  his 
*  h^poilieti* '  pmvisional  acc<! planer-,  sin»^  it  *  nlune  explains 
all  the  fuels,  and  is  alone  in  aceurdance  with  all  known  analogies,' 
we  naj  at  lea»t  allow  that  it  will  hold  llie  field  until  a  better 
is  foTtbeomin^.  At  any  rate,  if  the  comparative  study  of  Uni- 
venities  is  worth  anythinj^,  the  chnractcri sties  of  the  devclopetl 
Oxford  organixalinn — the  independence  of  (he  Masters  and  the 
absence  of  any  dir<:ct  connexion  willi  any  (Jxfi'rd  Church — 
make  it  impossible  to  derirc  the  University  from  any  monastic 
body  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Hence,  ii  we  refuse 
the  '  migration  theory  '  as  '  not  proven,'  we  most  frankly  register 
an  '  ignoramus  '  on  its  origin  idtogelhcr,  fur  ibo  embryology  of 
Universities  docs  not  admit  of  miracles. 

Whatever  its  origin,  Oxford  by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
had  the  germs  of  a  University  organization.  Thanks,  howerer, 
to  Mr.  Lyte's  excellent  history,  which  has  made  the  public 
familiar  with  the  chief  stages  in  ihc  cnnstilutiitnal  development, 
the  duty  of  reproilueing  Mr.  Itiuhdall's  comiborative  details  is 
no  longer  nei-essary.  The  acquisition  u[  privileges,  unique 
certainty  in  their  extent,  was,  as  elsewhere,  the  familiar  story 
nf  a  struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fittckt.  VVe 
bare  the  customary  series  of  skirmishes  with  the  claimed  super- 
vision of  the  Bishop,  in  this  case  of  Lincoln,  of  brawls  with  the 
Jews,  of  town -nn<l 'gown  riots  culminating  in  the  'great 
slaughter  '  of  S.  Schtdaitica's  day  (1354),  uf  steady  aggressions 
(in  municipal  inde|wndence,  of  *  suspensionsi '  and  secessions  to 
Northampton  (when  '  loyal '  Oxford  was  against  the  King  I) 
and  Stamford,  and,  as  a  climax,  iba  unavailing  Lollard  duel  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  backed  by  the  Crown.  We  find, 
a«  a  matter  of  course,  a  sharp  contest  with  the  Mendicant  ortlcrs, 
aaxloni  to  defeat  '  the  exquisite  and  secret  machinations  '  of  the 
Faculties,  and  numenius  episo<les  as  stirring  as  the  (>reek  and 
Trojan  warfare  nf  the  Kenaissance  or  the  davs  when  [liij>ert's 
trumjKti  sounded  to  horse  in  the  gardens  of  New  College. 

A    comparison    with    Parts    brings    out  the  salient   feataret 
of  Oxford  autonomy.     The  Uaiveisilv  con»\.\Vii\\otv  ■«».*  »X-  oti^* 
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an 'uncontcioul  r«pTOt)uciion'  nnd  'nn   airrstvd   dcvclnf 
of  that  of  Parii.      But   thr  0«fiml  Chimtrllor,  iinlikr  thi: 
sinn,  was  tlte  hcnd  of  th<!  University,  combining  the  fuAClioat 
of  the  continenlnl    Ke<:t<>r  niid   Chuncpllor,  who,  owing  to  hit 
obtorplion  into  ih»  Unirenit}'  nnd  a  series  of  genemus  Kojti 
Cbniters,  nciguired   a  jurUdirtiuD   that  was  ecclesinstical,  muiu- 
cipul,   and   ii<.'adeinic.     The   Proctors,   oritiinally  no  doubl   li«      . 
delegates  of  the  two  Xations,   North  ami  South,  acted  ai  Ihi^ 
officiaU  of  lh«  whole  eocietv.  and   not    merclj-   of  the   PnciO^S 
of  Arts  as   at  Paris,   hving  nssociatrd   with   tbtf   Clianorllor  in 
all   hit  puhlic  acti.     A>  nt   Paris,   there  may    have    been  foOj 
Nations  to  itart  with,   hut  thev   were  shortly  reduced   to  t< 
aiid  even  these  soon  disappeared,  for  by  the   fourteeuih  i-enW] 
the  Artists  voted  aa  a  ginf;lc   body,    under  the    presidency 
the  senior  Proctor.     The  general  predominance  of  ibe  Arttili, 
in    short,   forms    a    striking    rontrnst    with    the    Parisian  ow- 
■tilulion,     sinre     the    'superior'    Faculties     at    Oxfonl     twttt 
Altnined     the     independent     and     cotnpleti!     orgnniKalioa   woo 
at    Paris,    and    after    the    struggle    with     the    Mendicants   t^ 
united   Congregation   of   Kegcnt   Masters   legistate<l  for  nil  tht 
Faculties.      Points   of  difference   mi)>hi   also    he   fuund  in  ilir 
conlcrring  of   the   Bachelor's    degree   by    the    Chancellor,   il« 
absence  of  a  literary  examination   lor  the  Mastership,  the  tw;- 
ration   of  'inception'   to  the   Faculties,  and   especially  in  ibc 
rtfrnarkahle  inferiority  of  Paris  in  privileges  and   iminnnitin. 
■The  drrrloped   collegiate  sy*t<!in  was  also  somewhat  diflerent. 
though  on  Slime  future  occaaion  we  may  have  something  to  s>< 
on   this  ilevelopmenl.      At   Oxford   the  College   wm   primnrili 
a   home   fur  graduates    (the    admission    uf   a    class    Iwlow   ihr 
toeii  only  derelopiog  slowly),  forming  a  really  autonomous  ssil 
democratic  society,  with  na  elected   bead  and   a   c^imtnon  lilf 
in  which  nil  memlwrs  shared;   whereas  at   Paris  the  Collr^ 
continued   students'  societies  whose   un)ty  was  interfered  wiifc 
by  the  division  between   the  Faculties,  nnd  whose  business  and 
■ralronage  were    largely  controlled    by  authorities  outside   llv 
College.     The  Oxford   type  was  thus  more   successful   in  prr- 
serving  the  mediieTal   ideal  of  a  common   life,  :ind   ullin>atrl> 
by  the   severity    of   its  rA^mt  in   influencing  beneficially  ibt 
prevailing  laxity  of  discipline  in  the  University. 

As  a  political  influence  in  Hurope,  or  even  in  ita  own  covnlrr. 
Oxford  never  played  the  part  o\  P.-irit.  The  insularity  til 
Kngland,  the  earlier  growth  of  a  strong  monarchy,  the  >itiu>i'"i 
of  the  Univcisily  in  a  provincial  town,  easily  account  for  ihit 
comparative  obscurity.  But  in  the  world  of  thought  she  «'<" 
deaervedij  the  title  ot  schula  tecisiuia  eoc^tsue.     Mr.  Rasbdsll 
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li^hlly  coDlen<l<  thnt  (hlrtpcnth-crnlurjr  Oiford  wma  somelhinfr 
taotw  tbsn  '  ihr  |iak  rrll<-x'  n(  ParU,  for  it  wa*  tbr  agv  <il' 
GitMMtrMr,  Kirli.  Ailnm  Mnrih,  KilwitT[ll)r,  I'pckhnm,  ■»(! 
R4igRr  Bai'on, — ttiijtor  mundi  if  ever  man  (.'nnic<l  tli<-  nninr,-— tutd 
b<»-  work,  if  tpeculatively  lect  brillikitl,  allowed  grtntor  \Me\- 
Jectunl  freedom.  Nor  ««' Oxford  movemenu' >  monopoly  of 
•ba  niaeteenlfa  century,  tinco  in  the  foiirteenlh,  ihe  licjdny  of 
plU  mMllBV*!  life,  Osfonl  thought  led  not  only  En|>land  but 
tho  world.  F«w  Univciailirt  can  boait  of  »>  iptendid  a  R^ftxy 
nf  talent  n*  tlitr  knot  of  Schoiilincn  of  wliom  [{Tiidwnr<)in<% 
Fttz-italph,  Duni  Sc-otus.  'the  tUlitlv  Doctor,'  ihi^  N'oininntist 
Ocklinm,  *  ttie  invincible  Doctor '  and  the  *  demngotcui^  of  icluilaa- 
ticitm,*  WycHf,  theolo|;ian,  politician,  and  icunot^Uit,  were  ib« 
chiefs,  who  mndo  their  Univrraiiy  the  inlellectual  centre  of 
£urope.  Fioiii  Ix'liind  thv  technical  jai^on  of  their  warring 
putapbyaic*  ihcrr  apr<-dily  cmergrd  vaat  rcclcaiaaticnl,  political, 
mod  social  JMUm,  which  divJdrd  tho  Unircraiiicsol'  IDuropc  into 
liaitilt!  campa,  and  plun^d  Bobttmia  into  n  bloody  Tcli^iou* 
war.  Nor  waa  tlie  apvctre  of  '  red  luin  and  the  brt^akinif  up  of 
law  '  altogether  luid  by  ibe  draj^unnadea  of  Arundel,  the  liurninft 
of  Hum  or  Sawtrey,  tbeesorcisinsof  the  Dominican  In(|uiaili»u 
I  Pari*,  the  spells  of  Church  Couiicili,  or  tlit-  extinction  of  tlir 
CxecU  nalionfility.  At  Oiford,  oven  ilien  '  the  home  of  lost 
^usea  and  impoasibic  loynltica,'  *  the  orthodox'  party  c<in- 
quercd,  but  genuine  acbolasliciim  prriahrd  in  the  victory.  Yet 
tiie  victors,  after  enjoying!  for  a  brief  period  the  lethargy  of  a 

CIanti<;  niutini^,  were  soon  to  be  awept  away  by  the  '  \oMr 
timing,'  riaio);  in  revolt  a)(aiii»t  an  '  effete  Irnditionnliam,' 
tn(isi|ueiadin£  in  the  syllojfiKmi  of  a  once  viji^iioua  Knitonnliaut. 
I'be  sister  I'ound.ttjon  ol  Ciini bridge  rc4]uires  but  M-nntv 
oiipefrom  the  University  historinn,  time  the  University  during 
ibe  mcdiirrnl  period  hnrdly  rrn<;hcd  more  than  accond-class  rank. 
Father  Deniflc  even  denies  it  the  title  of  itutiium  ifttienile 
until  L316;  but  such  a  verdict  we  may  safely  and  cbariubly 
pronounce  to  be  unneceu.irily  severe.  If  it  he  true  that  it  wns 
not  until  \'A\^  that  a  I'apul  ituli  definitely  conferred  on  the 
pltutium  the  character  of  tlaifium  iienrT'tie,  it  is  alio  true  that 
ererious  lo  that  date  thr  L'niver*ity  possessed  the  requi*it« 
jnarka  oi  'generality'  from  the  thirteen  ih-ccntury  point  of  view 
— ibfl  preaenix  of  'at  least  one  of  the  higher  Pacultiea,'  the 
right  to  *  incept,'  and  the  posirssion  of  explicit  privileges. 
1'bc  Bull,  in  fact,  simply  ratified  and  strengthened  what 
•  Irr.iily  existed.  Cambridge  patriotism,  however,  waa  m^ 
content ;  in  ii»  anxiety  to  rival  the  gieat  ciiM\Y>f.UUiT  a\.tixV«* 
iblf-    to   ioretlaU    iulure    criticUin,    U  boXAXj    aaw" 
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origin    of    (be    Univeniiv    to   the    laudable    cultuie    of  tlte 
shadowy  Prioce  Canlub«r,   the   hi);hl^  re|>utKl>le   Kiii^  Arthur, 
and  the  more  matter -of- fact  Sigebert  of  We««x,     'I'he  modern 
investigator,  Icsa  ambitioai  and  not  so  fuUjr  eotiowM)  with  ttie 
ftcnilemic  imagination,  has  to  bo  satisfied  with  a  more  pioiaii 
vausf-,  viz.  A  migration  frcMti  Oxfon)   in   1209.  roitilting  fro 
the  Temnrlcabic!  'ditpertion  '  of    thnt    vear.     The  growth  of 
conttilutiun  and  the  acquisition  nf  privileges,  once  the  start  hi 
been  made,  proceed  on  lines  so  similar  to  the  development  «l" 
Oxford  that  detailed  comment  ia  unnecessary.     But  we  are  nol 
surprised   to   find    that  (he  building  op  of  an  academic  pnlitT 
was  considerably  slower,  since  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  o( 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  famous  Barnwell  Process  of  143S, 
that    Cambridge    established     bt^r    ecclesiastical    indepciulence 
of    the    control     of    the    episi^opal    authority.       In    the    main 
features   of    its  organization   the   Cambridge    constitution   ii 
closely  modelled  on   Oxford    linos,  save  that  in   the  '  .M agister 
Glomeria''  it  possessed  an  insiilulion  peculiar  to  itself.     Ths 
'Master  of  (ilomery' was  the  Superintendent  of  the  GTaumir, 
Schools  appointed  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  and  it  was  bi^ 
duty  to  present  for  degrees  in  grammar  in  the  abcence  of 
master  of  thnt  Faculty. 

Mediaeval   C.imbridge  was  no  doubt  valuable  as   an  educM 
lional  centre  and  as  a  supplement  [o  Oxford,  though  it   is  not' 
easy  to  accept  the  dubious  compliment  implied  in  Diillingerf 
conclusion,  that  Englishmen,   in   restricting  themselves  to  tbe^ 
luxury  of  only  two  Universities  on  which  they  could  lavish 
their  material  and  intellectual  wealth,  gave  one  more  proof 
their  genius  for  practicality,      ilut  in  the  world  of  culture  oJodi 
thought   the    University   occupied   no  conspicuous  place,  U  tl 
shown  by  the  fact  llmt  not  even  Mr.  Rashdall's  industry  hsi  n>C- 
ceeded  in  proving  that  a  single  great  Schoolman  taught  tbenvfl 
it  is  sliicily  historical  therefore  to  date  the  real  importancv  ufM 
the  University  from  the  'New  Learning' — the  days  of  Fisher, 
Erasmus,  Latimer,  Ascham,  and  Cheke.    PrcvioDS  to  this,  how- 
ever, the  increase  in  royal  and  wrclesiattical  (wtronage,  consi^ueni 
possibly  on  the  laint  of  heri'sy  that  had  fallen  on  Oxfonl,  |M>i(iti 
to  a  growing  popularity  and  efiicieney  which  were  soon  to  make 
Cambridge  a  most  formidable  rival  to  the  older  ituJium. 

'J'he  rapid  rise  of  Colleges  also  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  tells  the  same  talc:  more  especially  the  foundation  «l] 
King's  College,  no  unworthy  imitation  of  Wykcham's  gmt 
esUblishment  at  Oxford,  '  fitly  symholtxes  the  entranoe*  of  tbr 
C'niversity  on  a  splcndiA  i.-.mi;«t,  \Ve  may  well  grmai  tlisl 
under  fairer  BUspiccs  u  wou^A  W  WyosiWW  \n  \\»,t\. 
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T!ir  Scotch  UnivcrsiliM  were  prrn  iaMtr  prAdurli.  Si. 
Andrvivt  (1-111)  nnd  ri|jir>;nw  (1450)  nlAnr  fnti  witliin  ilir 
meduKTKi  pcniid  propc-r,  nn<i  it  is  wicli  the  wnning  drt^et  of 
mediaevaliiin  that  their  growth  it  linked ;  while  Aberdeen 
(1494),  stricttjr  tpenkiii;,  m:ike>  il>  il^ttl  in  the  Renaiitance. 
Edinbnrf>h,  of  coane,  is  not  i  mediirval  Univertity  at  all.  It 
will  thrreForo  sufhc«  to  note  thai,  ni  with  Germanv,  tht^  poverty 
anddiitrirsM^I  politics  of  thccountrv.  together  with  the  readiness 
of  the  Sent  to  find  learning  ni  well  a*  fighting  in  other  countries, 
inuil  Im?  regarded  as  the  most  likclj  eanses  for  the  slow  growth 
of  national  ttudiii.  Moreover  the  lonj^  and  intimitle  connexion 
with  France  and  Paris  madv  native  Universities  almost  tin- 
neceuary.  The  Scotch  Universities  are  interesting  as  standing 
at  the  partinic  of  the  way*.  The  subsequent  fusion  of  Colle^ 
Aitd  Universitr  leachine,  the  concentration  of  power  in  the 
circle  of  the  leaching  Kcgrnts,  introduce  u>  to  a  new  constilu- 
ticHinl  cr»;  the  continuannr  of  the  media-val  curriculum, — the 
lYieiiuM,  Qutulriviitm,  and  the  Three  Fhilusuphics, — long  after  it 
had  been  lost  in  more  ancient  foundations,  carries  us  back  to  an 
epoch  to  which  the  Scuieh  Universities  only  just  belonged. 

No  sketch  of  the  Meditrval  University,  however  rapid,  can 
dare    to    omit   touching  on    the  life    of    the  student,    but    the 
rmharroi  de  riehette  in  material    nfTords    more  suitable  oppor- 
tonitir*  to  the  novelist,  such  at  the  enrydopirdic  Hugo,  the 
bustling  Dumas,  or  the  grim  realist  /nla,  than  to  the  humbler 
chronicler  of  facts  and   functions.     To    conceive  nf  Paris   »r 
Oxford  in  the  thirteenlh  century,  it  is  necessary  to  imagine  a 
tsass   of  some    three    thoosand    students,    from    the    bcnefir^ed 
rcclesiastic  to  the  schoolboy  just  entering  on  his  teens,  confined 
within   the  limits  of  an  ill-drained  town,  forming  a  somewhnt 
ansavoury  amalgam  of  the  Kohnninnism  nf  Murger's  Quartier 
i.alin  nod  ibc  licence  of  a  mushroom  mining  city,  uncontrolled 
by  any  police,  hampered  by  the  unrestrained  presence  of  the 
SfKiitl   imj/eJimfnta  inevitable  in    large  ca[)itals,  an<)    fired    by 
thfi    fever  and    fret  of   a    newly-annkened    intellectual    enthu- 
siasm.    With  the  rise  of  the  Colleges  no  doubt  an  improvement 
in  discipline  rapidlv  set  in,  but  it  was  not  without  (uatificalion 
that  the  mediaeval  dialectician  discusser!  the  question  whether 
the    Archdeacon,   plunged   into   such   a   maeUtrom,  could    be 
««vetl. 

Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
life  led  in  such  surroundings  was  invariably  that  of  Hobhes' 
primitive  man, — 'nasty,  brutish,  and  short';  that  the  average 
wtudent  was  a  culturetl  tramp,  who,  undeterred  by  hanUhips 
^oflby  of  Dotheboys  Hall,  combined  the  brains  of  an  Abelard 


wilb  ll>e  morals  of  a  MIIod.  As  to-daj,  ever^-  clasi  aod  every 
i^pe  were  represented :  the  cailet  of  ft  noblo  houic  liTiDg  in  bU 
own  hoBtel,  with  »  numerous /a  mi  JImi,  the  h«ppy  poSMiaor  o(  a 
benefice  or  two;  the  miihllr-rln**  'drrk'  of  the  Chnucerian 
1  lexer tpt ion,  as  well  at  the  enthotiaitit:  paupnr  cikIuwinI  witb  a 
lic:rni-e  I(>  beg,  reailv  to  be  a  teivlior,  to  live  on  bread  and 
piirridge,  and  shari?  bU  cajyjia  with  a  chum.  Ererjr  ag«  has 
ii»  own  comlitions  of  exUleoce,  but  probablj  tbe  modem 
undergraduate  wonld  not  earn  to  be  'the  noattached'  sludent 
even  of  a  democratic  bovtel ;  or,  if  tbe  member  of  a  collej^,  to  be 
spiol  upon  by  a  iuimn  for  not  speaking  Latin,  to  be  forbidden 
nil  '  indecent,  unhom-sl,  or  dissolute  apparel,'  to  altrnit  lectures 
(sotnriimes  lasting  three  hours!)  at  t}  A.M.  and  to  sit  at  ihcm 
'as  c|uirt  at  girli,'  to  have  no  proper  breakfast,  to  dine  at 
10  and  tup  at  5  oVlock,  to  be  without  a  private  fire  in  bit 
room,  and  (o  sleep,  if  necessary,  two  in  a  bed.  He  would 
rtjsent  the  interierence  of  Proctors  who  could  '  thrust  at  biin  ' 
wilb  a  polo-axe,  bein^  told  ibnt  '  bat  and  ball '  was  an  '  insolent ' 
pursuit,  being  warned  against  'all  profane  games,  immodest 
runnings,  ami  horrid  shoutings,'  nr  being  expected  to  spend  bit 
evenings  reading  *  poems  anil  thr  wonders  of  the  world  '  rntind 
the  ball-fire,  or,  still  worse,  listening  to  *  tbe  honest  joket'  of  his 
tutor.  At  tltesnine  time  he  would  assuredly  not  require  ti>  be 
interdicted  from  dancing  in  bis  college  chapel,  or  frutn  playing 
dice  on  tbe  altars  of  tbe  cathedral  church.  True,  be  could  give 
free  rent  to  his  spirits  by  bawling  calcbes  in  dirty  streets,  or 
sonking  and  gambling  in  taverns:  he  might  haunt  the  icndet- 
vous  of  vagrant  jesters  and  mounlehnnks,  nr  bait  'bejauni' 
(the  mediirval  Venlant  Gn-ens)  at  a  public  *  de{M>sition.'  If 
this  did  not  satisfy  the  «xul>erance  of  hit  tpiiits,  be  could 
boycott  an  unpopular  Matter,  stir  up  a  br^wl  wilb  the  townsmen 
or  a  rival  '  nation,'  or  take  to  poaching  deer ;  be  could  even  turn 
bighwayman.  At  no  time  would  it  be  dilbrult  to  find  plenty 
of  low  society,  and  that  without  much  interference  on  the  pan 
of  tbe  authorities.  Above  all,  the  mcdio-val  student  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  riot, — riots  with  monks,  with  townsmen,  with  Um 
representatives  of  'law  and  ord^r.'  Kvery  one  was  really  to 
join  in  the  fray  when  the  bell  tolled  from  Caxfax  or  Si.  Mary's  :— 
grave  and  reverend  Doctors  ;  jierbaps  «  vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  who, 
presumably  having  had  bis  ding,  would  presently  deposit  his  club 
kihI  pay  a  fine  ;  or  may  be  an  ex-Mayor,  who  bad  wubed  to  fight 
the  Chancellor,  and  with  thes«-  more  distinguished  pertODs  lh« 
most  swashbuckling  of  undergraduates. 

Sweeping  genera] ixat inns  are   unfortunately   i>citbcr  accunie 
nor  useful,  yet  it  must  be  a<]milted   that  it  is  the  contradictions 

to 
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to  be  read  in   th«' human  document*  which  mnki;  the  i^Iidillft 

Ag«>   both    K*    repultivc  aikI    so   frngrant    with    n    invatcrious 

clnnn.      It  is  ra*}',   do  doubt,  to  paint  a  picture   of  licence, 

brntality,  recklnsoex  of  human   lilc,  an  appallinjr  loosencis  of 

morals  and  a  bibaloiily  that  would  astonish  a  bardcnMl  German 

>tadeal ;  even  of  icli^jious  charlatanry,  crude  superstition,  and 

ccMne  irrcTcrcnce,— all   unhappilj'  fostered   b_v  the   'benrfil  of 

cl^riship,'  which  was  a  curse  to  both  clergy  and  lailj-.     On  the 

^iher  band,  it  would  bn  equally  easy  to  dilate  on  the  ample 

evidence    of  self-denial,  love  of  learning,  niul  a  capacity   for 

Imoic  toil   which,  in  spite    of  uUitaeles  that  would    send    the 

modero    Fellow   to    Bedlam   or   the   workhouse,    produced   the 

-Matooishing  achict'emenU  of  Abelurd,  Aquinas,  Roger  Bacon, 

orOdthun.     'Death  or  a  system  of  philosophy '  might  almost 

be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  egprilt  ertfuit  oi  the  Middle  Ages, 

vhoae  uiH|uencbnhle  lost  for  truth  has  never  t>ccn  surpassed, 

^ivt  muM  we   forget  the  unselRchncss,   tlic  saintly    piety,  the 

childlike  faith,  and  that  yearning  of  the  spirit  after  the  ihin^s 

«( the  Spirit  which  still  ca»t»  a  hiilo  round  the  lives  of  St,  Francis 

ot  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  atid  which  found  immorlal  expression  in 

the  rathedrals  of  Amiens  or  Salisbury,  the  art  of  Frii  Angclico, 

*nij  the  T<^r»c  of  Dante. 

li  only  remains  to  register  a  few  general  impressions  on  the 

Iniveisity  movement   as  a  whole.      We  have  seen  how  in  » 

period  of  intellectual    fermentation   a    scholastic  organination, 

ohich  was  the   sjMiataneous  outcome  of  universal  needs,  was 

^((ed  oa   to  the    exi»tio^  educational    system,    and    thereby 

"oinpletely  transformed  ic ;  how  with  the  »olidihcation  of  two 

PWcnt  types  reproduction  and  modiScation  by  descent  becatne 

P°Miblc ;    how    under    the    pressure   of    supply    and    demand 

f'panding  tb«>ry,  aided  by  expanding  practice,  pcrfectetl   ibe 

•de*  uf  a  ttudiuin  gnttrnU.     The  great  Universities  did  not  leap 

•""h  fully  armed  with  the  cimception  of  a  ^'u^  ubiifu*  liuetiidi, 

•""i  (besatonomousomiiipcitenceof ademocraiic  polity,    [lence 

P^vc  csn  be  no  belter  object  lesson  in  the  biology  of  Instilu- 

^'*n*  than  the  growth  of  the  mediaeFal  studitim  ;  no  more  telling 

'''ttttlration  of  the  troth  that  institutions  cannot  be  explained 

^y     a  single  formula;  no  more  wholesome  carrectirc  of  one- 

^**l    advocates  of   laiisez-Jaire,   municipal    socialism,   (Mlernal 

"**poii*m,  who  are  anxious  co  compel   the  omcles  of  history  to 

f^wlt  ioteliigibly.     As  with  every  organic  product  that  takecJ 

^9**  to  make  and  ages  to  understand,  the  incarnation  of  a  mass 

ol  ««cr.Tarying  ideals  can  only  be  explained  in   terms  of  those 

"eals;  it  cannot   be  tortured  into  supplying  an  irrelevant  and 

futilmoral.     Analogies  alone  seem  helpful.     In  the  fact  that 

practice 
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praclire  preceded   tlieorv,  the  Mnlia?val  Universitj"  TMCmWi 
the  sinw  <leroli>piiiPnt  ol' our   Pccrngc  or  Cnbinet ;  as  ibrnti 
Ikiw  an  idea  can  cot  out  for  itself — won  ri  *«/  tte/ie  fodmdo—* 
permanent  niche  in  the  social  fabric,  Jt  lepenU  the  hixor.t  ol 
the   McTchtnt  Guile),  or  thn   tnndeni  Truln-Union,  white  a 
biological  metaphor  drawn  from  the  law  of*  protective  mimict^j 
nione  (ufliees  lo  esplnin  eatiifaclorily  how  Pari*  and  Uol 
rnine    lo    be    repeate<),  with  chan|>rs    suitable   to    the  Tarvii 
environments,     in     half-a-doijcn     widolv    differing    l(inf;d<iiiiv 
*  The  Rreal  man  theor)- '  is,  we  nre  toUl,  '  pinjed  out,'  but  io  ih* 
history  of  Univcr»itie>  it  would  be  idle  lo  ignore  the  tigul 
servicFS  of  Founders   and    Denefneion,   whether  *  continuoot 
inttitution  lucli  ni  Papacy  or  Kmplre,  or  lhi>  efforts  of  iinglf 
individual*  such  a*  Charles  IV.  and  Alphonso  the  Wise,  m  ikc 
splendid  line  of  cultured  philanihrnpi»ts  to  whom  Oxford  txA 
Cumbriilfio  almost  owe  their  existence.     From    another  point 
of  view  Univrsity  history  proviiW  a  beautiful  example  of  ibe 
working  of  whnt  Maine  felieilously  called  'localisation.'     T' 
■bscncc  of  corporate  buildings  in  the  early  stngea  of  Unircrtil 
development  is  certainly  startling.     Paris,  Bologna,  and  Osli 
were  great  educational  centres,  the  mothers  of  mighty  thinki 
long  before  they  owned  those  picturesque  structures  whicli 
regard  a*  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  learning.     The  Uni- 
versity, in  short,  ilarta  as  an  unendowed  personal  organixalina, 
capable  of  migration  at  a  moment's  notice ;  and  indeed  it  is  ilift- 
cuit  to  src  how  Paris  or  Bologna  could  have  fought  their  war 
to  privileged  status  without  this  weapon  to  menace  the  Xitit 
interest    of  n   municipality    or    the    political    ambition   of  s 
Sovereign.     Dut,  as  the  sc«|url  shows,  the  ncquisilion  of  Uni- 
versity buildings  was  as  significant  a  revolution  in  UoivrnilT    i 
history  as  the  transmutation  of  the  blood-tie  into  the  lan>l-li^| 
is  in  the  case  of  a  tribe.  * 

It  is  no  contradiction  of  these  conclusions  to  mainiain  thst 
some  Universities — Paris,  Bologna,  Oxford — were  born  gmi< 
the  hour  and  the  man  combining ;  that  some — Cnrabridgr. 
Moiitpellier,  Angers,  l.eipsic — achieved  greatness;  and  (list 
some — Prague,  Salamanca,  Vienna — had  greatness  ibrost  upon 
them,  a  few,  like  Naples,  proving  unequal  to  the  burden.  Evtii 
after  lu  manv  centuries,  we  cannot  determine  the  causes  •■' 
UKceiB  or  failure  with  absolute  precision  ;  and  the  mcdivr*! 
mind  which  saw  a  miraculous  element  in  the  complrx  organiis- 
tion  of  the  European  Universities  was  only  expicssing  io  )'> 
own  Ungiinge  what  we  are  compclletl  to  admit  to-day,  tbsl  in 
the  march  of  thought  and  its  influence  on  actiofi  there  •■* 
fJrmcnts  which  defy  tinsA^»i. 
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■  t"  the  nhiratinnnl  vninc  of  iIip  Mcdiafval  Unirpriity — 
llie  lupcrt  wliiili  probfthly  intcrrtts  mint  ihp  •"•cnllr<i '  practical ' 
lUi — it  if  virtunllj-  itnpoHiblr  tri  nTTivf  iit  n  drfinitn  ilcciiinn, 
'or,  in  citlmnting  tlit  valuta  <i(  nii  educ-alional  sj'itt^m,  we  nre 
wnrronlm)  b_v  tbe  same  difticultv  tbat  the  historical  «c»noiniit 
las  to  face  when  he  attempti  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  an 
KADomic  fabric  which  has  loni;  sinccr  disappeared.  Ey^j'- 
Ihing  depends  on  the  Irtt  which  is  applied.  Is  the  criterion 
(o  be  htttnrii-nl  or  absolute?  !»  the  stnmUrd  i>f  value  tii  he 
limplv  thai  of  ihir  ngc  itsvlf,  varying  with  ihir  fluctuating 
iirces  of  supply  and  diMtiand,  of  iicrils  nml  ihn  ne[:cssitv  ol* 
nltafyin^  th^in  ;  or  is  ii  to  be  a  sumdnnl  er>rrecte<I  and  modified 
»y  several  lentgries  of  derelopitieiit  ?  Happily  Mr,  KashdaU 
rtly  tolres  the  problem,  and  some  of  his  concluding  remarks 
sn  appropriate  fr«>m  both  these  points  of  view  that  wc 
iDol  forliear  the  pleasure  of  quoting  them. 

'In  Yiewofeorrcnt  iniriconoeptti'ns,'ho  writc^'lUl  to  th«  "religions'' 
racter  of  tlio  mudicTal  Unirenitios,  it  may  not  bo  amiss  lo  point 
t  how  litlk'  "  rutigiouB  O'lueatiun  "  the  modivTuI  Unirersity  sup- 
for  tJiu  future  Prii'Ht.  Exocpt  in  k»  far  a*  it  taught  him  to 
ae  Ilia  Breviary  and  >[uiUificd  him  to  Ti>ii<l  a  provine.iul  cunstita- 
Or  on  episcopal  maudatu  iu  Latin,  iheiv  uas  uo  relation  between 
udiua  of  the  Artist  and  the  work  of  tho  occIvHiastical  order  .  .  , 
poorer  students  must  haro  UMuully  left  thi!  Uniroraity  with  n 
degree  in  AtU  or  no  degree  iit  all,  and  coiuioqucntly  without  oren 
the  rudiments  uf  a  tlietdogioftl  education  ,  .  .  The  "religious 
education"  of  a  "hygono  Oxford,"  in  so  far  aa  it  mtr  liad  ajiy 
eii^iti'uoo,  was  hu  itilieriiaucu  not  from  the  Middle  AgM  but  from 
|li«  Reforiuatiou  .  . .  Ic  may  be  dunbted  whether  it  could  be  shoirn 
|Iut  anyone  in  mcdidval  time*  was  over  refused  ordiuation,  much 
\eaa  degraded  when  already  orduiuud,  for  auy  degree  of  religions 
theological  igDoroue«  which  waa  uot  incompatible  with  ahdily 
■ay  JlEase.  .  ,  .  To  tlie  modovu  student,  the  defects  of  a  niediorat 
,BOMioD  lie  upon  Iho  sorfaco.  ...  In  the  older  L'niTnrsity 
of  northern  l^uropo  there  is  the  nant  of  soloction  and 
sent  ineompetency  of  tho  tmcheis,  and  ihc  excomiro  youth 
stndenis  in  Arln.  In  the  higher  Faeultioa  too  wo  have  on- 
SBtored  the  cooKtnut  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Dncton  to  erado  the 
'igalion  of  teaehina  without  Mirrondering  itx  (tmotumenta,  while 
real  tcsiching  devoTvod  ii]ion  half-trained  iWhclors  .  .  .  Thtire  i» 
inKiilerahlc  n-nwin  tti  buliovo  that  in  iho  Mi<tillu  Agtvi  a  larger  pro- 
''on  than  ut  tlie  jiro'ciit  day  of  thu  niminal  Kl<iili.-iitii  dcriTod 
ngly  little  bcnelit  from  their  I'nirurKity  i.-(lucnliriu.  .  .  .  For 
ly  ci'Uipvteut  atudi-tit  tlie  main  flufiM'tn  may  be  muntucd  U[>  by 
iLat  it  wiu  at  once  too  dogmatic  nud  too  diiijiutatiuiiH  .  .  .  The 
with  which  tho  student  was  eucouroged  to  dispute  the  tboaia 
a  prescribed  opponent,  and  the  teadiuusM  Vv&  -«\a^  V«  '«iv>-c&^ 
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Bmttax  to  twofa  oiilj  the  K^ctom  nf  &  pTv«oribod  authority,  woro 
Oppont*  ndiM  «f  tlu:  muou  limtlniiiuntal  <lcf<«t — tbo  smdo  fatal  i 
CDi-o  to  fnctn,  tko  fnoLt  of  (tttcnml  uutim:,  the  fiu'tfi  of  biKtorj.  aod  lit 
fitctit  (if  ttfv.  BoukH  iivri:  put  in  tliv  plttco  of  thiogit.  Thia  !•  ■ 
(Icfoct  wliioh  wuH  oertiiiiity  iiot  mnuvuil  by  tLo  nutn;  NiikxtiUitiaiii  rf 
CIiimIcs  for  PhiloKiplij.  If  iu  moilivval  tiuicH  woidii  n-uru  oflia 
ailoned  to  usurji  the  plucoa  of  tilings,  thoj  wore  nut  allnwed  to  nsore 
tltv  jilaoo  of  tliuiit;bt.  .  .  .  If  iu  tlio  S<^hulit«tie  «ga  tlu)  hunwn  idid) 
dill  not  udvuQoe,  eveu  Hucuuluj' admits  that  il  Hiil  At  ImM  nuk 
time  ...  Aa  ft  proctit^nl  tntiuiug  iu  rt<adiit«eB  and  fucility  of  exprw- 
sioD,  the  faabil  of  (tiaputuliuu  mny  have  beem  q.uile  B«  Tnluable  ui  asv 
ciseM  tho  pntctioo  of  coufllniiu-;  auil  oompomtion,  thODgb  tli«  <Uil«et 
aoqulred  was  ditforcint  enongh  .  .  .  Tlut  iutelligeut  mudera  uiima 
«diiou(od  at  •  Board-school  ur  tho  balf-edncated  man  of  the  wofU 
pusst'se^e  at  tho  prcstiiit  day  a  groat  deal  more  trod  aud  usefal  imo«- 
ledgQ  than  a  medieval  Doctor  of  Diviuitf .  Btit  it  can  uu  no  ae<coaM 
be  uiimittcd  that  tliiH  puts  tho  unodiicatod  mau  of  iuod«ru  tiuies  oa  i 
lovol  with  tho  vducutcd  man  of  tho  Middlo  Agos.  And  tho  odni^lHl 
man — the  man  who  has  spi.-nt  many  of  hix  matiimr  yoara  in  subtle  aad 
laboriutin  intolluutiial  work— vrill  generally  ehow  hi«  Bni>eriurilj  to 
tho  nD<idit(^atod  mail  ercn  id  tho  most  »«voroly  piiKtioal  affiurc  lii 
life.  .  .  .  Tbo  rajiid  multiplication  of  ITuivoriiitiM  during  thi 
fonrtovnth  and  tii'ti^-nth  cunturioR  wm  largely  duo  to  a  direct  dannl 
for  highly  odncaU^d  lawyorK  mid  adniinuitratorK.  In  n  mii»  ftt 
ocndemio  dieoiplitio  of  the  Middle  Agoe  was  too  practical.  It  tniatJ 
pnrt!  intellect,  encourai,'ed  habiu  of  laborious  iinbdoly,  heroi«  mdm^, 
and  intoiiEe  applicatiun,  while  it  left  nooultivatod  tho  inta^ailioa. 
tho  Utstc,  the  Bduae  of  licauty — in  a  word,  all  tlm  anutiutios  aud  n&iu- 
mcuts  of  tho  civitixi'd  intellect.  It  taught  men  to  thjulc  U»d  to  wutfc 
rather  than  to  tiojoy  .  .  .  On  the  apeuulatire  Kido  tho  Univcrsiliw 
tauj^ht  Ulun  ...  to  dud  a  pluasure  in  tlit;  things  »f  tbo  iotelloct,  b«(ti 
for  thuirowu  Sii.'ka  and  f>>r  the  uako  of  tbuir  appliuationn  to  lifo  .  .  . 
Tbuir  grt-atcat  eervict.-  to  mimkitid  was  simply  UiiH,  that  tboy  pbo«tl 
tho  adiiiiuiktmtiuii  of  buiuiiu  affairs — in  Abort,  tho  RuTcmmont  uf  ihe 
world — in  the  hands  of  «dueftted  wen.  The  actual  rulora  .  . 
to  rule  through  the  inslriuuentality  of  a  highly  educated  cIsm.' 


Thnc  Krc  thoughtful  nod  wi«e  cnnclutioos,  and  they 
prolMibly  n«  much  a»  rjin  he  nsBcrli^  with  »ny  certainty.  T» 
pursue  lh<!  subject  I'urtbrr,  intrrrtting  as  such  n  discuMJAu 
would  be,  would  inovitably  io-ad  inln  topics  hightv  cnntrovrntil 
in  themielvvs  and  not  r«-nlly  relt^vant  to  a  historical  skelcfc' 
And,  after  all,  ibe  final  jutulicatinn  for  the  study  of  thi?  .Medivral 
University  roual  be  found  in  the  aid  ibat  it  supplies  to  tht 
inquirer  lonanls  understanding  and  appreciating  aright  the 
liisliirit'al  phenomena  and  intlitulions  ot  (be  Middle  AKea.  It 
is  no  exaggrmtion  to  say  that  it  is  only  by  lympatheticallf 
iiirettigsiing  the  functions  «nd  theory  of  the  Untt'eraitiei  thst 
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•HI  ini»  invight  into  the  positioo  of  the  other  g;reat  elementt  in 
tbt  Ikbric  of  n)0<]i(Fv«l  society  can  be  succe»fullv  nhtained. 

Take,  for  cxsmplp,  thr  Papacy.  What  a  flood  of  light  ia 
limwn  on  it«  pnlicv  ami  character  h_v  iu  connexion  with  the 
lEitmllT  movcimint !  When  wr  utie  it  nt  the  ouuc^t  xmiling 
IU  the  educational  levu  lull  onirics  anil  dandling  tlieir  orgnniza- 
litM  into  vigorous  life  by  generoas  grants  of  privileges,  not 
viiboat  contiderable  benefit  at  the  same  lime  to  tbe  '  sacred 
(Mtr'  of  clerical  imniuniiy,  posini;  as  the  patron  of  tbeir 
learning,  carefullj  nursing  at  first  the  important  Theological 
Finilty  as  a  monopoly  for  two  or  three  pet  daughters  oi  thv 
Cburcb,  gentlr  in»i»iing  on  brcnming  tlic  dcposilnrj-  for  all 
uidrmic  Holls,  sn  that  appointments  may  be  equitnhly  'pro* 
tided,*  now  turning  the  Canonists  to  account  and  now  tlie  Mendi« 
ontordem,  bestowing  cbnriers  or  threatening  excommunications 
— oo  question,  in  short,  being  too  big  or  too  small  for  its  august 
incite — then  wc  can  appteciate  how  for  metlisval  Christendom 
>i  was  the  Tribunal  nl  International  Law,  the  Final  Court  of 
Appeal,  over  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  as  civil,  supreme.  We 
cut  understand  hnw,  in  its  unerring  sagacity  for  the  doctrines 
*illi  the  greatest  future,  its  aalhnritntivc  opportunism,  its 
hrteilitary  cajuicity  to  Icatl  the  big  Iwttalions  of  thought,  always 
alil  and  always  new,  it  is  the  Zrilgriat  in  a  tiara*d  cowl.  So,  too, 
if  we  would  perceive  bow  the  bishop's  cnizier  couhl  lie  in  the 
«>Ilrl  ol  a  humble  'clerk,'  we  must  turn  to  the  University 
biUiwy  of  the  Regulars  and  measure  the  signilicBnce  of  the 
Frisra'  orders ;  we  must  put  the  growth  of  FactUtlcs  nod  Colleges 
smler  the  microscope. 

If  it  is  our  object  to  trace  the  moulding  of  the  Catholic  faith 
uon  Anselm  to  Acjuinas,  or  pien^  together  an  eilucational 
^onicnlura,  or,  may  be,  illustrate  from  the  careers  of  Abelard, 
Arerroiam,  Scotism,  Huss,  and  Wyclif,  wli.it  fierce  forces  of 
Bigber  criticism'  and  intellectual  revolt  seethed  continually 
Itoesth  the  apparently  unruffled  surface  of  meditcval  orlho* 
^'*^h  ■'  is  'o  the  annals  of  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Prague  that  we 
lautt  look.  The  thirteenth -century  University  was  a  cos- 
"^opaliton  institution.  The  common  use  of  Latin,  the  flitting 
"^  lUidents  from  one  centre  to  another,  the  habit  of  famous 
'**cliers  to  give  their  services  to  more  than  one  University, 
P""  Paris,  Oxford,  Uologna,  Pr.tgue,  into  even  closer  mental 
'^htionsbip  than  in  these  dxy%  of  penny  newspapers  and 
■eiephooes.  Jt  prends  m<m  bim  ok  J«  U  tronve  bad  been  the 
^ottQ  of  a  John  of  Salisburv,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century 
''"r;  were  many  such  student  free  lances  roaming  from  tludium 
^  ttudium,  seeking  what   they  might  devour.     The  secret  of 
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Unircrsity  rxtcnsinn  wa»  oortainly  not  unknown,  but  it  irai  iV 
extcntian  of  University  to  University,  Pres«nily,  howcTW,  m 
the  epochs  luocectl  one  another,  we  detect  the  steady  cryttalUn- 
lion  of  that  set  of  ideas  which  wr  aum  up  as  Nationalitoi.  Ai 
Paris,  Oxford,  Prague,  Salamano,  the  farce  of  the  conceptinn 
marches  step  hy  step  with  the  evniuttnn  n{  vcitehrale,  centmltird, 
sclf-riinsrious  liin;;doms  ;  thi-  politicnf  investigator  can  trwx  tU 
de»'elnpmrnt  in  lirnwls  bctwt^ea  North  and  South,  Teuton  imi 
Cw!ch,  the  hnitility  of  a  Theolojiieal  Faculty  to  a  pnpiw: 
Hope,— in  tlie  rise  i>f  vttlgariiarile»  trving  to  talk  their  itktiiMttl 
tongfite,  quite  as  much  as  in  Acts  of  I  rsctnitiure,  Concordats,  dr 
Wars  of  a  Hundred  Years. 

Here  we  must  end.  It  is  useless  to  hope  that  Mr.  KasbJAll 
will  continue  his  task,  and  glre  us  on  the  same  scale  * 
history  of  UniTcrsitics  down  to  our  own  day.  for  such  a  work  ii 
heyond  the  power  of  nnv  one  man,  a*  history  is  written  to^Ii*. 
Hut  may  we  not  look  for  a  historian  who,  now  that  the  story  if 
the  Oxford  of  the  Heroii;  a^  has  been  chronicled,  will  be 
stimulated  to  describe  in  like  fashion  the  Oxford  of  tbe•^»• 
Learning,'  of  Laud  and  the  Commonnrallh,  of  Wood  siul 
Hcarnc,  of  Johnson.  Gibbon,  and  Shelley,  perhaps  even  tk 
Oxfnnl  of  Newman  and  I'liwy,  Patlis<m  an<i  Oiningtun,  Sianl*' 
and  Jowcit?  AssurrtUy  such  a  hisu>rian's  task  has  not  liw" 
made  an  easy  one  ;  for  he  will  be  especie<l  to  show  the  intij;''' 
into  institutional  evolution  and  the  hi^b  ideal  of  noralttrint; 
industry  and  breadth  of  view  that  are  so  conspicuous  in  Mt- 
Rnsbdall's  volume*. 
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Abt.  V'lll. — 1.  Vetu*  Teilamenlum  Griecum  cum  varils  lectiont- 
bits.  Edidit  R.  Holmes;  cxiDliDuavit  J.  Parson*.  Oxford, 
I798-l»27. 

2.  OriffenU  Jhinphntm  qitee  supersunt  .  .  .  concinnavit,  emen- 
daeit,  et  tnultit  ftarlibiu  aiirit  Fridpricus  Field.    Oxford,  ISTi). 

3.  IJtromm  Veterit  Tfitammli  .  .  .  pom  prior.  Ed.  P.  A,  dc 
Lagnrdf.  fiStlingcn,  1883.  And  many  other  works  by  the 
nunc  author. 

4.  De  Ciidice  Marrkaliaao  sett  Vaticano  GrsdcotMb  Prtiphctantm 
Comntimtalio  Antimit  Ceriani.     Rome,  IS90. 

5.  7^  Old  Tettaiitent  iii  Grtek,  aceordittg  lo  the  Septttaginl.  liy 
H.  B.  Sweie,  D.D.,  Regias  Profewor  of  Dmnily.  Cain- 
bridge,  1B87-1894. 

LEVEN  yvan  »go  the  Revised  ^'e^sioQ  of  the  Old  Te»t.i- 
ineQt  iuued  from  the  press,  f^ivin^  to  the  world  at  large 
the  collective  opinion  of  the  bctt  scholarahip  lo  England  and 
At&ericaon  tbo  test  utd  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scripiurea. 
These  eleven  Tcais  have  teen  a  new  dcpartune  in  the  textual 
criticitm  of  the  Bible.     Tlic  change  is  one  in  melhoi),  not  in 
ultimate  aim.     The  aim  of  texlu.tl  i^ritlcistm  must  always  be  llic 
same — the  recuvety,  lumely,  of  the  utigiual  words  of  the  work 
to  which  it  is  applied  ;  but  whereas,   notil  recently,  scholars 
coacemed  themselves  mainly  with  the  langu^es  in  which  the 
Iwoks  of  tfa»  Bible  were  originally  written,  within  these  last 
•lays  the  centre  of  immediate  interest  has  shifted  to  the  versions 
of  lliem  in  other  Inngn-iges.     This  is  Iriic  alike  of  ImiiIi  Testa- 
Bwnis.     'llie  ImtsI  wuik  that  is  now  being  done  is  nut  directed 
so  nueh  lo  the  Hebrew  inanustTipts  of  the  Old  7'estament,  or 
(beGteck  manuseripls  of  the  Xew,  as  tu  the  ancient  translations 
of  these   into   Greek,  Syriac,    Coptic,   Armenian,   or   Latin, 
"ith  this  phenomenon  may  be  directly  connected  the  appear- 
ance of    the    Revised    Version  of    the  English    Bible.     The 
"t'viicrs  had  before  ihem  the  results  of  exhaustive  studies  on 
"•e  manuscript  evidence  for  both  Teilnments  in  their  original 
hOitaagFs;  and  the  controversy  that  raged  around  the  Revisers' 
teutons — of  which  the  *  Quarterly  Review  '  /iiirji  tiuiifna  fail — 
•"•jwed  that  these    results  were  by   no    means  conclusive  nor 
*'*xversa)ly  accepted.      It  was  evident  that  along  these  lines 
"**aliiy  waa  not  to  be  reached.     If  the  best  authorities  could 
"^H  agree  as  to  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  principal  manu- 
**>]>»»  of  the  Greek  Xew  Testament,  or  as  to  the  tnittworthi- 
"^s  of  the  Hebrew  text  contained  in  all  extant  Hebrew  maDU- 
'^pU,  it  was  impossible  to   hope  that  unanimity   wotdd   he 
''■ineJ  by  renewed  examination  of  tlie  already  well-explored 
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^roand.  Direct  evitlcnce  liAvinj;  thus  fiiilmj  to  convince,  it 
was  natural  to  fall  ljti<:k  upon  ibat  vrhiih  was  indiract.  Till 
then  the  Veriioni  of  liutb  Okt  anil  \«w  Tntnmcnts  had  been 
but  inrompletely  studied  ;  and  it  was  potsible  tlint  ihrir  trati- 
monv,  if  curvfull}'  and  cxh&ustivel)'  exauiin<:-d,  migbi  Im;  decU 
sive  with  rvjfard  to  the  great  Iscues  that  tiill  were  oj>en. 

Certain  it  i«.  in  any  cnse,  that  within  the  last  ten  ur  liH 
jmn  there  has  beon  a  ramarkable  outburst  of  activity, 
ciaily  in  Knglnnd,  in  respertof  the  versions  nt  both  Tes tame n1 
The  UniviTsity  Frrs«  at  Oxford  has  in  hnnd,  at  ibe  prescai 
limr,  n<^w  editions  ol  the  Vulgnie,  the  llohairic  (or  MrniphitirJ^ 
and  the  Pe«bitto  versions  of  the  New  Teslnmfnt;  the  sifter 
L'niversity  of  Cambridge  is  similarly  occupied  with  the  Seplun- 
gint  and  ihe  Curetonisn  Syriac.  Private  scholars  have  been 
doinf[  g<KMi  work  on  lb<i  ArmnnisR  and  Old  Latin  BlUea.  A 
complne  edition  of  the  ()l<l  i.niin  has  likewise  been  undettabea 
by  a  fnrciirn  Acmlemy  ;  and  loicign  scholars,  as  well  aa  Birglisb, 
are  working  actively  at  the  Saliidic  vi-r»i»n.  Kvcrvwbere  the 
versions  art:  beinjc  mode  the  ttobject  of  exhaustive  study  to 
extent  bilberto  unknown, 

U  it  with  one  of  tbo  results  of  this  Inbrnir  that  we 
propose  to  deal.  In  1883  a  syndicate  of  Cambridge  scholtrs, 
acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  laio  Dr.  Sciirener,  to  whom 
textual  criticism  of  the  Dible  nw«s  so  much,  put  their  hand 
the  task  ol  setting  in  order  llic  chaos  wbicli  surrouiidnl 
still  surrounds  the  text  of  llic  tnnsi  impnnnnt  anil  unique  of  all 
tlte  versions,  tlie  Greek  (rnnslalion  of  the  Old  TeslaiiieDt  Icimsia 
as  the  Septuagini.  Tbeir  scheme  embraced  the  production  of 
two  editiiiiis  of  the  Soptua^int,  with  a  common  text.  The  teii 
in  both  was  to  be  that  of  the  best  manuscript  available  in  e»ch 
book  ;  but  whereat  the  ap/iaratut  cnlicut  of  the  one  was  to  b* 
conRned  to  the  vnriotis  readings  of  three  or  four  uf  the  oldasl 
manuscripts,  ihnt  of  llie  other  was  to  be  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
and  to  include  nil  the  uncial  mnnuscripis,  the  most  impoftsal 
versions  and  patristic  quotations, and,  if  not  all  the  'minuscule' 
evidence,  nt  least  an  ample  representation  of  it  in  all  ita  dassM 
and  branches.  The  smaller  edition  was  naturally  the  first  ta 
be  taken  in  hand.  It  could  be  done  in  his  time,  and  wuuM 
serve  the  purposes  of  most  schidara  while  the  larger  waa  bat^ 
prepared  ;  and  nil  work  done  for  it  would  be  equally  available 
for  its  Buccescor.  The  editorihip  of  this  smaller  nlitioD  w*» 
placed  in  the  very  competent  hands  of  Dr.  Swete ;  and 
appearance  of  successive  volumes  in  18t)7,  18iH,  and  IW 
with  a  revixed  edition  of  the  first  volume  in  IS^^,  enable* 
now    to  cutngratuUxe  Viinv  anii  \vu  auUAaaVa  im  \W  «idmiral 
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manner  in  which  the^  have  cliscliar^ed  their  toiliome  under^ 
taking. 

Tho  value  and  the  limitations  of  tha  three  handj  volumes 
thus  put  forth  \>y  th«  Camhriilge  Prtiw  arc  rqunllv  evident.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  hnvi.'  ihn  (rvideni'c  of  \\iv.  leading  manuBeripts 
reirnrdcd  with  an  ntcuracjr  far  in  ailvanre  of  nnv  prrvinufi 
mlition  nf  the  Septua^int.  The  Cuilex  V*nticanu>  i*  t.tken  ns 
the  b.iats  of  the  ediliim,  in  text  being  pnnietl  in  full  wherever 
it  is  preserred.  Where  it  fni)*,  the  manuscript  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  e<liii)T,  stands  next  in  importance  lakes  its  place ; 
in  Gcnrsi*  and  tlic  hoolts  of  the  Maccahcms  the  Cndex  Alrxan- 
drinnshas  hceii  employed  ;  in  the  missing  portion  of  iho  Fsntm», 
the  Ciidex  SinaitiLTis,  The  apfiaratvx  critieut  contains  the 
reiuJin^  of  from  twn  to  fnur  MSS.  on  every  p«*»a|ee ;  hut  since 
the  inajoTitj'  of  i>rpiunginl  MSS.  only  contain  a  piiriinii  of  the 
whole,  the  authoritir*  rcleitrd  t»  dilfer  in  tho  several  biioks,the 
total  number  nf  manuscripts  rmpl»y«d  being  eighteen.  The 
merits  nf  this  system  are  obvious,  and  the  student  can  with 
perfect  confidence  refer  lo  this  edition  for  the  readings  of  the 
principal  MSS,  of  every  book.  It  is  as  well,  huwevi-r,  clmrly 
to  undersiiind  iis  li  mi  tat  ions.  In  the  first  place,  the  selection 
uf  one  MH.  to  furnish  ihe  text  throughout  inrolves  a  certain 
begging  of  the  question  which  still  hus  to  be  solved,  the 
question  as  to  which  is  the  truest  form  uf  the  Septuagint.  The 
choice  practically  lay  hclwern  the  Vnlirnnus  and  Alexandrinus, 
since  ntt  other  early  MS.  is  even  approximntely  cmnplete  j  am) 
although  the  Vnlicanus  has  the  adinnlofie  in  iigc,  the  diffrrence 
Ijctnecn  them  is  si>  sniull  as  to  furnish  no  reul  presumption  in 
favour  uf  its  gtealer  putity.  It  is  pnibaUo  thiit  its  text  is  actu- 
ally the  purest ;  but  it  must  be  reinembcred  that  the  two  MSS. 
do  in  fact  represent  difTereni  families,  and  that  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  two  is  nut  yet  finally  deteniiinrd.  Secondly*  it 
shontd  he  noticed  that,  with  the  exc<-piion  of  the  unique  MS. 
containing  tile  original  Seplusgint  version  uf  Daniel,  no  cursive 
manuMrripis  arc  used.  In  the  case  of  the  Xeur  Testament 
this  would  practically  be  no  drawback,  owing  to  the  great 
number  and  importance  of  the  uncial  MSS, ;  but  uncial  MSS.  of 
the  Septuaginl  are  by  nn  means  so  numerous,  and  the  relative 
value  of  the  cursives  is  much  greater.  In  fact,  it  is  princi- 
pally from  cursire  copies  that  the  well-marked  families  of  the 
Srptuagint  text,  which  will  he  described  below,  arc  known, 
and  without  ihrir  aid  little  progress  could  l>e  expected. 
Finally,  no  mention  is  made  of  versions  in  other  languages  (ex- 
cept the  Syriac  Iranslalion  of  Daniel),  although  some  o(  vV\*£ve 
are  of  great  value  in  recovering  the  ongiQ«.\  tainv  oi  Ave  Xn:K.V. 
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In  (Miiiniri^  nut  thnc  cle(ic!cnrie»,  we  liavR  no  thought  M 
initkinit  tlicin  »  ground  of  rvproacb  against  the;  editor  aiKl  tiii 
Bilviu-rt.  TliPj^  BTC  lifflptv  the  limiiatiuns  inbvrcnt  in  tin:  pUn 
tif  ikn  work,  nml  will  ilisappcar  wbcn  (lie  larger  Cambridge 
nlilidtt  b«s  irnchrd  completion,  Mcnnnbile,  uur  |xirtioQ  nf 
ihc  Iimf  i*  vrry  iliilinrlly  bi-ttcr  thnn  no  brc*<i  ;  and  the  Arrugc- 
inrnt,  tbn  iborl  ilrirripliiin*  uf  thv  aulliorilic*,  nnd  tlio  accuncj 
■tl'  tilt'  rtm'ution  lenvi*  nutbing  to  l>e  dciiietl. 

Tbr  *nti*l'ai-iion  natural  at  ibe  tijfbt  of  a  ^ikmI  piocc  of  work 
well  iloue  niuit  not,  however,  blind  us  lo  the  fftct  th«t  ilu*  it 
unijr  a  heicinninj;,  It  u  now  clow  on  a  hundred  yw%  sbn 
the  fituiHlsliona  uf  Srptua|:!nt  criticism  were  laid  broad  ud 
deeo  bv  ih«  i;rral  work  of  Biibop  K.  lloltnes  and  hi*  rullomr, 
J,  l*arai>ui,  in  «hirh  the  rriiirni-r  of  no  lest  than  three  bnndnd 
Mid  tWMltt-five  (irrt-k  nianuicript*.  In  s»v  nothing  o[  venioM 
ia  otbw  lMi|tuaf;rs,  was  ni>rahall<-<l  and  set  out  in  the  f^f^ 
fiv*  DobW  ^uliu  volume*.  It  is  with  some  sbaiae  that  «t 
CUMspuv  the«e  crral  brginDin^s  with  the  results  of  lo-Jav.  TV 
MmI  o^  the  eiylileentb  crntufT  (oaail  the  Oxfonl  editors  ■&*• 
phWMf  tKe  widcoCB  of  three  hsndred  sod  tweat«-6re  bus- 
•cnati  i  Ut»  mhI  of  ^e  ninetrvath  finds  the  sister  Untrcnii; 
malailL  it*  eflonc  lo  about  eighteen,  while  no  adraoce  liM 
bif  iMile  bevood  the  stxge  of  the  siapl*  praeBtsliMi  ti 
vtitrmm.     Tb»  tints  far  estimating  tbe  «aloc  of  ifant  rniemtt 

TW  WMW  fUr  this  ftpcnieai   imrdines  vac,  ta  pan,  tbr 

irf  AkNVwT^W The  diaon««sT  •<  M 

M«kM  tb*  CWn  SwdtiEM.  «>d  ifc«tb«^ 
«f  oU  ««M,  Mcfc  M  tW  Cdn  VatioMs:  tbt 

tU  Wo*  jiiOTHi  >iTfciir  tbc  dM*  a^  iMhiniiiin  «f  iht 
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\ias  liitbcrta  in  part  dclajed  tb«  pn^ress  of  criticUm.  But  a 
fiiul,  and  perhap*  the  cbief,  reason  i*  (lie  gr«!At  complexilv  nf 
tlie  problem*  relating;  to  thu  Sentuaginc.  These  lie  iu  the 
faittorj  and  fundnmental  characteristics  of  thai  version,  anil  are 
well  knoiro  to  Biblic-al  scholars;  but  it  is  probable  that  ihe 
general  public  knnnrs  ihcm  but  impprfrrlly.  ttiid  fails  to 
appreciate  their  hrarinv  nn  thi^  lest  of  the  Old  Testnincni. 

Tbo  Septuagint,  iniiecil,  liohls  a  tiuilc  unique  place  amon^ 

ihr  rersions  of  Holy  ^TijiEure.     Ol    nn  other  version,  except 

the  Samarilnii  (and  that  relate*  oal^  to  the  t'enialeuch),  can  it 

be  said  that  iU  evidence  f^oes  back  to  a   period  many  cen- 

luriet  earlier  than  that  which  can   be  reached  by  the  help  of 

cnanuscripts  in  the  nri|;iDat  languages.      It  is  well  known  that 

•il    the   eilant    Hebrew    mnnusrriptg  of    the    Old    Testament 

r^pcsw nt  a  single  edilii>n  of  the  text,  known  at  the  Mnssoreiic 

«^iiion,  which  was  redacted  about  the  seventh  cenlurj  of  our  ere. 

It  is  true  that  this  edition  was  onljr  the  final  fixing  of  a  tradi- 

cional  text  which  can  be  traced  trithoul  substantial  change  to 

Vhe  beginning  of  the  lerond  cooturj  ;  but  further  than  that  point 

it  is  impossible  to  go.     Wc  hare  nn  evidence  to  show  that  the 

SJetmw  test  before  a.D.  100  was  identical  with  that  which  our 

Bnncfa  later  Hebrew  manuscripts  have  preserved  ;  we  hare  some 

'<=vid€ncv  that  it  was  not  so.      In  any  case,  there  is  a  gap  of  many 

cientarica  between  the  date  nt  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 

<»inpnscd,  and  the  earliest  point  lo  which  we  can  trace  back  the 

bitlury  of  the  extant  text.      It  is  here  that  the  Sepiui^inl  comes 

to  oar  aid.     Not  only  is  it  extant  in  much  earlier  copies — the 

«>lilMt  manuscripts  of  it   were  written    in   the  fourth  century, 

i*lien«>  the  oMrst  Hebrew  manuscript  is  assigned  to  the  ninth 

— but  its  evidence,  so  far  as   we  (-.an   he  sure  that   we   have   it 

correctly,  tell*  us  what  was  the  condition  iif  the  Hebrew  text  at 

(be  date  nt  which  the  tnnslation  w.ts  originally  made,  in  the 

ikird  and  second  centuries  before  Christ.     It  will  be  evident, 

tkiQ,  that  the  problem  which  the  Old  Testament  student  has  to 

*°l*e  is  twofold.       First,   what   was   the   original    text  of  the 

^ptnagint,  and,  by    implicjitiiin,    what  was   the   Hebrew  text 

''^  which  it  was  translated?     Secondly,  wliat  relation  does 

'^*t  text  bear  lo  the  Hebrew  text  as  we  have  it  in  the  current 

^Itssnretic  edition?     In  other  words,  what  is  the  lattoty  of  the 

^ptuagint,  and  what  are  its  charaeUristiea  ? 

The  history  of  the  Septuagiat  is  curious  and  remarkable.  Its 
"Hgio  gi»es  iMck  into  the  region  of  fable,  The  famous  '  Letter 
**(  Aristeus '  tells  how  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  urged  by  his 
^bipr  lihrariao  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  for  the 
n*at  Library  at  Alexandria  ;  how  an  embassy,  of  which  Aristeas 
\6S.~lfQ.  366.  i  K  himself 
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himself  wai  on«,  wa«  tent  (o  Jcnisnlctn  to  Wg  the  high 
■end  »  cop}-  \ti  the  Law,  with  ri>mprlrnt  scholars  to  iransUte  it 
into  Grrrk  ;  how  icreatj'-two  Jitwiili  «ch<>lnr»  wrri^  Kclrclcil  id 
ansvrrr  to  tbi*  rrquni)  and  bore  the  prctrious  uinnuicript  to 
Aicxnndria;  how  ihey  were  honourably  enlertalned  bv  Kinfi 
Ptolemy,  nnd  ditplnynl  their  wiidom  before  him  ;  and  how  ihcT 
then  betook  themielies  to  their  work,  and  produced  the  Intni- 
Ution  of  the  Law  which  wn  lind  in  the  version  thcieflflcrkni'wn 
as  the  Soptungint,  or  the  Version  of  the  Scvrnlv.  SuI>ic<jupW 
•f;rs  added  touches  of  mirarie  to  (he  storTi  extending  it  to  all 
the  books  of  the  Septua^int  (some  uf  which  were  not  jrt  wrilies 
at  the  time),  saying;  that  the  seventy-two  translators,  working 
without  collaboration  in  leventy-two  separate  cells,  eumphuil 
iheir  work  in  seventy-two  davs;  and  that  when  their  version 
were  compared,  they  were  found  to  agree  with  one  anolber  io 
every  particular.  Stripping  olT  thc«c  Inter  additions,  ami  dis- 
counting much  of  what  the  original  writer  tells  us  as  lo  ibe 
honours  bestowed  hy  the  king  on  the  Jewish  scholars,  the  Ixcail 
facts  of  the  story  remain  probably  true.  There  is  no  reason  In 
doubt  that  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek 
began  in  the  firtt  half  of  the  third  rentury  before  Christ ;  ibd 
it  was  made  in  Alexandria,  the  chief  town  in  K<:tpl  alike  l>>r 
Greeks  and  for  Jews ;  and  that  the  Law  was  the  iiiit  part  to  \k 
translated.  The  other  hooks  were  translated  by  difTerent  baoiJi 
and  at  difTerent  times  during  ibat  century  and  (he  next ;  and  iIk 
Canon  of  the  Sepiuagint  was  completed  by  the  inclusion  in  it 
of  the  hooks  which  now  form  our  Apocryptia,  some  uf  wbicb 
were  probably  written  in  Alexandri.t  itself,  and  never  existed  id 
any  other  language  than  Greek,  while  the  rest,  though  origiBalljr 
written  in  (lebtew,  failed  finally  to  secure  a  place  in  the  CaSM 
of  Scripture  accepted  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  ~ 

Whatever  the  exact  process  may  have  been,  in  the  c»ntD 
before  Christ  the  Greek  Old  Testament  wax  completed, 
became  the  accepted  Uihle  of  alt  (irrek-speaking  Jews.  Kno 
in  Palestine  itself,  the  Hebrew  in  which  the  sacred  books  were 
written  had  become  a  learned  language,  not  the  common  dialect 
of  every-day  life.  Greek  wns  the  general  language  of  iiterattm 
in  the  East,  n«  Latin  subsequcnily  became  in  th«  West  If 
proof  were  needed  of  this,  it  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  all 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  (unless  we  adopt  the  IradilioB 
that  the  Gospel  of  Si.  Matthew  was  originally  composed  \» 
Aramaic)  were  written  in  Greek.  The  Sepiuaginl  was  in  fnct  lh« 
IHble  of  the  earliest  Christiana,  and  most  of  the  quotations  fnw 
I  he  Old  Testament  in  the  New  an  taken  from  the  Septua^tnt, 
not  from  the  Hebrew.     lo  their  controrerties  with  Iheir  Jewi^b 
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(Irenariei,  the  Cbriitian  mistionnms  and  apologittB  appealed 
h»ldlj'  In  ihe  fulfilment  iif  prophifcy  ;  and  ibc  form  in  whieb 
tbejr  quoted  the  prophet*  ol  the  C>1<1  Teatameot  wat  that  in 
wbicb  they  appeared  in  (be  Greek  vcnion. 

It  wa*  ibis  fact  which  led  to  a  criii*  in  the  history  »f  the 
Ore*k  Bible.  At  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  Jew  and  Chritiian  was  complete, 
und  the  Jew  would  not  willingly  use  the  tame  lorin  of  Scripture 
ns  the  Chritcinn.  It  wat  at  tbic  time  that  the  type  of  Hebrew 
test,  wbicb  lubteqaently  became  cryttallited  in  the  Msasoretic 
revision,  first  came  into  being.  How  far  it  difTered  from  other 
forms  of  the  Hebrew  test,  current  then  or  shortly  before,  we 
<raiinot  tell;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  differed  j^reaily  from  the 
current  text  of  the  Septua^int.  The  Jewish  coniroversialisis 
declared  that  the  Chriaiians  had  pcrrerted  the  Seplua^^int ; 
C'bristian  writers  retorted  tbnt  the  Jews  had  man(;led  the 
Hebrew.  The  result  was  that  tbcy  drew  apart;  the  Christians 
adhered  to  the  Septuagint,  the  Jews  to  the  Hebrew, 

So  far  no  particular  barm  bad  been  done  ;  and  if  we  poste-tseil 

Che  Septuagint   now  in    the   form  in  which  it  was  current,  *ny 

nboat  A.l>.    150,  modern   critical   methods   would    probably  be 

«?i)nal  to  the  task  of  detetminint;  how  far  it  represented  a  purer 

or  a  more  debased  form  of  the  original   Hebrew  than  that  pre- 

serrrd  in  the  Masgoretic  revision.      But  in  (he  latter  part  of  the 

second  century  be^an  a  period  of  confusion  from  the  elTocti  of 

^whtch  the  Sepluagint  text  has  not  yet  recorereil.     First  the  Jews 

foDod  that  a  (irei-k  version  of  the  Scripture*  was  nei:essary  for 

firseiical  purposes  ;  anil,  as  they  distrusted  the  Scptuagint,  they 

h«|  recourse  to  a  new   translation,  made  by  one  Atiuila  with 

""ittcme  verbal  fidelity  from  the  received   Hebrew  text.     Next, 

tbeChriiiians  themselves  became  dissatisfied  with  the  Septua- 

Rint,     As  their  dilferencea  with  the  Jews  becsinc  less  acute,  tlie 

^divergencies  between  the  Hebrew  anil  Greek   Bibles  began  to 

(■Uubie  them  more ;  and  towanis  the  end  at  the  second  century 

*  fiew    translation    was  made     by    Tbeoilotion,    which,    while 

^oiding  the  slavish   exactness  of  Aquila.  yet  represented  tbe 

"ebrew  text  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  instead  of  that 

"'  the  third  century   before  Christ.     Finally,  an  iadependent 

^raion  was  made  abont  the  same  date  by  Sytnmacfaus,  which 

*iQtcd  at  belter  literary  stylo  and  more  idiomatic  diction  than 

•"y  of  the  existing  translations. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Origen,  tbe  greatest  Ribli- 

holar  of  the  ancient  Chur<-h,  turned   bis  attention  to  tho 

Se  current  Greek  Bible.     Tbe  old  antagonism  lietween 

inn  Church   and   the  Hebrew   Bible  bad  died  away, 

2  K  2  and 
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.-in<l  it  s«einp(i  naturo]  to  lonk  fur  tlie  (rue  fonn  n{  the  HA 
Scriptures  in  Hebrew  muiuscripts  rather  than  in  trantUtioa 
Hence  Orig«n,  like  Jerome  aTler  faim,  regarJeil  the  HrbrcK 
text  as  the  ultimate  standard  nt  adcurac^.  Accnrdinglv  ht 
aet  hitnscir  to  brin^;  th<r  Srptuaj^int  text  into  cnnformitT  with 
the  Hebrew;  and  it  nrat  with  this  abject  tbnt  he  undetiost 
the  cntoMdl  work  linrtwn  ns  the  Hexapla,  Here,  nnited  tidt 
hy  side  in  parallel  column*,  stood  six,  and  tometitnr*  ninr. 
ilitfi-Tent  versions  of  the  sacred  text.  In  the  first  eolumn  wu 
the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  characters,  a  language  learmd 
hy  Ongen  late  in  life;  in  the  lecond,  the  Hebrew  text  tttat- 
lilcratcd  into  Greek  chnractera, — a  somewhat  superBaixn 
laboar,  one  would  think,  but  no  doubt  intended  to  stiow  lit 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew,  at  a  time  when  vowd- 
points  were  not  indieated  in  the  Hebrew  writing.  Tbc 
third,  fourth,  and  sixth  columns  held  respei*livelj-  the  veraieM 
of  Aquila,  S^'ininschus,  and  Theodol ion,  to  which  were  adds!, 
in  such  passages  aa  the)-  were  extant,  the  fragments  of  thm 
other  Greek  iranslalions  discovered  by  Ori^eu,  whose  authon 
were  and  still  are  unknown.  But  the  column  of  most  imp^>^ 
tance  in  subsequent  history  wna  the  fifth,  which  conlainnl 
the  Septungint  text,  as  rrvited  by  Origcn  in  conformity  wiiii 
the  Hebrew  slan<]ard,  Pascngca  found  in  the  Septuagint  bni 
not  in  the  Hebrew  were  not,  indeed,  expunged,  but  wrrr 
indicated  by  an  oht-lus  or  horixontal  line;  and  where  the  St[>- 
tuagint  was  deficient,  the  missing  passage  was  supplied  frvv 
one  of  the  other  tersjon*  {gL-ncrally  that  of  The^xlotion),  uiii 
the  words  so  added  were  diitinKitished  hy  an  asteriiA  ;  a  nirt- 
oltflut  (a  mark  resembling  an  anchor)  indicating  in  each  case  Hit 
end  of  the  pastnge  In  wliicli  the  obelus  or  aatcrisJi  applied. 

Origen's  labours  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  history  of  tb' 

Septuagint.     They  seemed  tn  supply  a  real  want :  thay  garc  the 

Church  back  its  old  Greek  Bible,  but  brought  into  accordanct 

.with  the  Hebrew  text  which  was  the  ultimute  standard  of  so- 

'  Ihority.     Accordingly  the  fourth  century  saw  the  rise  of  ihrw 

editions  of  the  Scptusffint  lor  general  use   in  different  parts  of 

the  Greek-apeaking   Church,  all  based    more    or    less   on   tbr 

Hexapla.      Eoscbins  and    Pamphilui  simnly  tranacribed,  and 

re-issued  as  an  independent  work,  Origen  i  fifth   column;  and 

this  c<lilion  circulated  mainly  in  Fale«tine.     Lncian  of  Anlinch 

issued  A  ditlWent  edition,  largely  influenred  by  Origen,  but  will* 

the  eh arw^t eristic    Antiuchian    tendency     to    reconcile    rarisal 

readings  hy  accepting  both,  stde  by  side;  and  this   became  iht 

current  Uible  of  Antioch  and  Constantinople.     Finally   He 

rhf'ua  of  Alexandria   did  &  nmiVu  'wotk.  (or  the   Church 
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^gtrpt;  and  althuujjh  ibe  inflDcnce-  of  Otigen  aptwara  here  alto, 
one  wnalil  riprci  to  find  in  Alcxnndn*  a  higncr  staodvd  of 
tttinl  purity  than  rt(«nrhcri'. 

H<^te  our  liUlorical  knowlmlge  of  the  Septunjcint  end*,  unci 
II  the  came  poiiil  we  eni(!r  the  region  of  textual  tettimoov; 
^ur  io  the  fuurth  century  the  evidence  uf  iidually  extant  manu- 
^Kripis  bcf>ins  to  b«  availiihle.  The  loanuscripts  levtral,  a« 
sniKht  be  rxpectcd  after  this  history,  very  coniiderable  ditrrc* 
jiancirs  of  test:  and  it  will  now  be  evident  wherein  thr  tint 
jHiilion,  ahinr  alluded  to,  of  the  Septuagint  prnblem  coniiti*. 
It  i*  to  retracr,  to  far  ac  may  be,  the  stage*  of  developinent 
'wrbicli  liave  juit  bpcn  de*cril)e<] ;  to  reccircr  th«  separate  eilitions 
«>r  Heaychius,  Lucian,  and  Eucebius  ;  to  recimslilule  tbe  fifth 
«xilumn  of  tbe  Ilexapla.  with  all  ita  aslerislia  and  obeli;  and 
Chereby  to  determine  what  the  text  of  the  ^pluagint  was,  beforr 
vhe  well-meant  bat  (for  us)  unlucky  labours  of  Origcn  confusKl 
_:&bc  record. 

K     Tbij  i*  th«  first  stage  in  the  criticiim  of  the  Scptuagtnt ;  ami 

siHDf!   pnigrcs*  has    bl^en   made  in    it  during  the  past  century. 

field,   Lnganli-,  Cornill,  and  (Jeriaoj  have,  in  particular,  made 

Inportant  contributions    towards   the   solution   of  tbe    various 

|«Dblems  above    indicated.      Dr.   Field,   of   Trinity   College. 

Cunbridge,  published   in   1875  bis  splendid  collection    of  all 

etlant  fragments  of  the  Ileiapla.  gathering  evidence  from  all 

C{aartcrs  with  admirable  ze^l  and  learning,     Lagnrdc,  a  German 

Kbolar,     was    enablntl    by     t^nglish    pecuniary    assistance    to 

cismine  a  considemble  number  of  manuscripts,  and  to  publish 

half  of  the  Si-ptuagint    acn)iding    to   the   (.■dltioii    of  Lucian  ; 

dcstfi  unforiuuutely  intervening  lo    prevent  the  completion   of 

^  task.     Coroill    has   contributed    an   able   summary  of  the 

*lu^  question,  with  especial  reference  to  tbe  test  of  Ezokiel. 

I^aai,  besides  being  the  first  to  indicate  the  manoscripU  ia 

"hich  tbe  edition   of  Lucian    might   be   found   (a  discovery 

^  made    imiepcndenlly    by    Field),    has    publithe))    a    most 

Wpottant    MS.    of   the    Prophets    the    Coilex    Man- halt  anus, 

^ch  he  believes  to  contain  the  edition  of  Hesychius,  but  with 

'''piaas  marginal  annotations  from  a  HexapUr  copy.     In  order 

(t>at  tbe  work  ihiu  adoiirahiy  begun  may  be  carried  forward  on 

*  KHmd   basis,  what  is  now  reijuired  is  the  publication,  in  a 

''■Kworihy  form,  of  additional  evidence.     It  is  here  that  tbo 

'*tue  of  the  Cambridge  editions  becomes  evident.     The  larger 

^lion,  in  paiiicular,  when  it  is  completed,  will  give  us  precise 

"ad securalc  collations  of  nil   the  more  important  manuscripts, 

""ill  uncial  and  minuscule,  including  some  (such  as  tbe  Codex, 

^Qsiiicus)   which   were   nut   known    to  Holmes    aiw)    Parsons, 

and 
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and  others  which   are  onI;r  imperfvcllj'   irpreaentml   in 
edirion. 

When  the  evidence  '*»  ruirly  collected  in  a  Iruclwoithj  I 
there  i>  every  Teuton  to  look  with  confidence  for  funhcr  pm^mfl 
nlong  Ihcte  line*.  Thr  Rianuscript*  of  t  Lit!  Sepluagint  pretem* 
diflicult,  hut  probablv  not  nn  intotuhle,  pniblein  to  the  •tiidtot. 
The  firtt  re()uirtinent  ii  to  diilintiuiih  with  fuller  certainly  ike 
ediUoDS  of  L^uiehiui,  Lucian,  and  Hesvchiut.  [''or  the  fHrmcr, 
there  is  a  ?roup  of  manuscript*  l'iirnish<.-d  with  the  critiral  si^ 
of  Origcn,  the  obelus  and  aateritk  ;  foremost  nmnng  which  it 
the  venerable  Codes  Snrrnvianu*  of  the  Octalcucb,  whose  Mi- 
terely  severe  and  unadorned  writing  show*  it  to  lie  nbont  cueril 
with  the  Vaticnnus  and  Sinaiticus  of  the  fourth  century.  Tlinr 
is  also  an  ancient  cojiy  of  part  of  a  tiyriac  transhiiion,  made  ia 
ljl7  hj  Bishop  I'nulu*  of  'lelln  from  the  original  muouscriptol 
Origen'a  llexnpla,  tvtiich  wat  h>ng  preserved  aC  Cietsrea,  uhI 
furnished  with  the  futerisk*  and  obeli.  Now  it  is  clear  that  il 
we  possessed  even  one  MS.  in  which  Ongon's  critical  signs  wrw 
necurntcly  indicated,  we  could  at  once  mcovcr  the  pre-Hexapltf 
text  by  the  simple  process  of  putting  the  ptm  through  all  ibr 
passages  marked  with  an  nsieriik.  Unfortunately  symbols  su(b 
as  these  are  just  the  things  which  the  scribes  of  manutctipU 
easily  omit,  and  still  more  eaiily  misplace.  It  is  certain  ihatw 
Hcsaplar  MS.  now  extant  is  fully  and  accurately  provided  with 
this  critical  apparatus.  The  Syriac  version  is  the  most  trutt- 
worthy  authority,  but  even  that  is  imporfoct ;  and  it  remains  (or 
scholars  to  reconstitute  the  pre-Hesnplnr  lest  by  ft  careful  coic- 
parison  of  nil  the  available  cvidenw, 

With  regard  to  the  other  iKlitions,  that  of  Lucian  cao  be 
certainly  recognised  by  the  help  of  some  precise  tjuutatioot  in 
the  Fathers ;  and  the  identification  has  already  been  accom- 
plished by  Ceriani  and  Field.  The  croup  of  authoriiifi 
containing  it  includes  one  uncial  MS.  of  the  ninth  ceniuii. 
with  a  small  number  of  m!nus.cules  and  the  fragment*  of  iIk 
(iothic  version  ;  it  is  from  some  of  these  that  Lngnrde  lias 
printed  the  Lucianic  text  for  the  first  half  of  the  Old  Tesia- 
ment.  The  edition  of  Heiiychius  is  less  easy  to  ideoiifi. 
and  some  of  the  best  authorities,  such  as  Cornill  and  Ceriani. 
differ.  It  must,  however,  especially  be  looked  for  among 
the  manuscripts  which  can  be  shown  to  have  l>c«n  wrltln 
in  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian  versions  should  be  of  ooo- 
siderable  value  in  the  search.  The  Sahidie  version,  intlmd. 
which  was  current  in  Upper  Kgvpli  seems  likely  to  prove  veri 
im]>ortant  for  the  history  of  the  Strpiuagint,  since  there  is  good 
iSMOfl  to  suppose  tbal  \l  was  oT\^vi\a.U^,'  made  before  tlte  tinM  oi 
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Origen's  labour* :  and  allliiiu^li  inanj  copiei  of  it  contain  a  text 
wbicb  iios  evi<len(l;r  been  revised  iub*<.-quentlj*  from  Hexaplar 
MSS.,  utben  appear  to  b&ve  e«capecl  subttantial  corruption,  aod 
tbcK  terve  as  valuable  evidmce  for  tb«  original  text  of  ibe 
Stplusgint.      Id   on«  wa^   or  another  it  secma   probable  that, 

Ivhien  the  extant  evidence  i*  made  arniUblc  in  a  complete  and 
Imtlvorthy  form,  »cUaIar>  will   tuc4;r4^d    in   making   n   fairlj 
ntiffaclnrj  and  cnnrincin^  reconitiruclion  of  the  S^ptun.g!nt  at 
it  *to»d  towanls  ttie  end  of  llie  second  century  of  our  era. 
Tkat  will  be  a  fc^eat  and  valuable  work  ;  but  it  will  onlj- 
MTTe  M  tbe  foundation  fur  an  inquiry  of  inucb  greater  difficulty 
■nd  imporlance.     The  quection  then  arises,  How  are  the  great 
aod  obvious  discrepancies  brtwcen  this  Septua|;int  text  and  tbe 
Uwiorctic  Hebrew  text  to  Iw  explained,  and   which  of  the  two 
ilnesrcst  to  the  origimil  WAytr.ir  trxl  of  tlic  tacrrd  books?      The 
decisive  answer  to  this  tjuesiion  cannot  be  looked  for  until  the 
preliutnarjr  sludiea  of  the  Septuagint,  which  hare  just   been 
dncribed  in  outline,  bare  been  contpleted ;  but  a  provisional 
«xuniaatioa  of  it  is  already^  possible.     If  there   is   any  one 
tnuuicript  which,  by  itself,  approximntea  to  the  pre-Origenian 
<eit  of  the  Septuagint,   it  it  probably  the    Codex    Vaticanos, 
which  is  commonly    indiCAted    by   the   letter   B.      Now   it   so 
lisppcns  th*t  the   itomiin  edition  of  1687,  which  is  the  text 
pinted  in  Xhtt  ordinary  editions  of  the  .Septuiiginl,  was  mainly 
faued  on  the  Codex  V  aticanus ;  and  therefore  it   is  possible  to 
OKlliis  universally  aecesaible  text  as  a  fairly  tilisfaciory  basis 
^  ofpooiparisnn  between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew.     Still 
W    more  is   this  possible  by  the  use    of   the    smaller  Cambridge 
edition,  which  Dr.  Swete  has  just  presented  to  the  world  ;  for 
1      licrc  the  text  of  B  (wherever  it   is  available)  is  reproduced  far 
■  more  accurately  than  in  the  Koman  edition,  while  the  readings 
P  ^f  its  priocipnl  rival,  the  Codex  Alexnndrinue,  ar«  also  recorded 
'B  detail.      It  is,  therefore,  alreatly  possible  for  scholar*  to  fftce 
'bejproblem  which  makes  the  Septuagint  vc^rsion  of  such  interest 
1^  Bible  students,    the  problem  of  its  relation    to    the  current 
•■ebtew  text,  which  we  have  received  from  tbe  .Maiioreies. 

The  queilion  has,  indeed,  been  recently  brought  into  special 
^5^lnincnce  by  the  answer  which  hag  been  given  to  it  by  a 
*'iatinguitbed  man  of  letters  and  of  science.  In  some  letters 
^mributed  at  intervals  to  a  literary  periodical,  Sir  Henry 
"owortti  has  laid  down,  with  characteristic  positiveness  ant) 
^*>crgy,  the  somewhat  startling  propositions  that  the  current 
'lebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  was  extensively  and  delibe- 
'^tdy  CsIsiBed  by  Jewish  scholars  about  the  end  of  the  first 
^ntvy,  sitd  that  the  Septuagint,  which  was  lite  Bible  of  the 
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ourl}-  C'lirisUnnc,  should  be  tnkrn  at  the  batia  of  tlw  Eoglii 
<)I<1  'IWlinnrnt  to.(l«j'.  It  U  nolnriitus  tbM  th 
hitherta  nover  ha*  tMrrn,  for  xtvpciiecn  renturics,  the  ftccrplcd 
view  nf  tliv  C'hriaiinn  (.'burcb.  From  (lie  i]«r«  o(  Origim  m 
Jerome  to  ihoie  of  Kin^  Jaincs'v  tnndaton,  the  '  Hel: 
Veritas'  bai  been  the  univenal  st.-inilard  of  a|)|>e>l  ;  und 
Rrviscrt  of  our  own  ^eDcratiun  deliberately  decitleil  ibai 
WAS  '  most  prudent  tn  Adopt  the  Massoretic  text  as  the  buU 
Uieir  work,  and  to  depart  from  it,  kb  the  Aulhorited  Tninata 
had  done,  only  in  exceptional  cnsct.'  It  may  aeetn 
oaring,  and  4:ertainlv'  is  n  utartltng  nnc,  that  this  hit 
acceptei)  standard  must  be  given  up,  and  the  Septua^tnt  te: 
with  all  its  variations,  must  be  adopted  in  iti  stead. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  (hat  the  discrepancies  between 
■Srptungint  and  the  Mebrctv  are,  on  the  aurfacv,  very  considenblr, 
and  ihnt  many  of  them  no  much  deeper  tbnn  the  surface.  A 
few  instance*  will  suffice  to  establish  this  point.  In  Hi* 
Pentateueb,  which  was'  no  doubt  the  most  venerated  and  moil 
carefully  preserved  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  divergtnce 
is  not  very  ^reat,  nntl  does  nut  extend  beyond  detail*,  in  *tmt 
of  which  the  Soptuaginl  h;i»  the  support,  which  can  hanlly  br 
otherwise  than  cjuiie  independent,  of  the  Samaritan  venion. 
In  the  historical  books,  however,  a  much  greater  ainoutit  t' 
variation  it  seen.  For  instance,  compare  the  two  versions  «f 
the  death  of  Ishboaheth  {i  Sam.  tv,  5-7), 

HxDUKw  Text. 

'And  the  eona  of  Bitamon  the 
BeerotliitL',  Itechab  and  UoaDab, 
mnt|  and  ciunu  about  the  boat  of 
theday  to  the  house  of  IshboBbutb, 
as  bo  took  Ilia  rest  at  noon. 
And  thoy  came  thither  into  tho 
midst  of  tlio  hotifle,  iu>  tligiigb 
tboy  would  hnTc  fetched  whoat ; 
and  they  einote  him  !□  the  belly  ; 
and  Xtcrhnb  and  Baanuli  his 
brother  escnped.  Now  whcu 
thoy  came  into  the  liuu«o,  an  be- 
lay on  biH  bod  iu  bis  hi^dchaulior, 
thoy  Mnotv  him,  and  sluw  him, 
uni)  bchvodt^  hiiu,  and  touk  bin 
blind,  and  wbnt  by  iho  way  of  the 
Amboli  nil  night.' 


SxriCAaixT. 

*  And  the  «ona  of  BeaniBU 
Beorothite,  Kdohab  and  Bamik 
wont,  and  cuna  in  the  beat  of  du 
dny  into  tliohotuoof  Ishboabellii 
niid  ho  was  taking  his  rest  *> 
noon.  .Vnd,  behold,  the  imuo 
that  kept  tlio  ilcN>r  of  ths  bow 
\fM  winuowitig  wboat,  audi  lbs 
):li]inb(ir<-d  and  slept;  and  tbi 
brrtliren,  Bodiab  and  BMUkt 
went  privily  into  the  bi>ia&  Ali 
lKhhua.li<!th  waa  idooping  span  U* 
lud  in  iiiH  bodcfaamlwr  ;  and  Ibif 
Nuilo  him  aiid,  alay  him,  and  b»- 
huad  him ;  and  tboy  took  bis 
head  and  went  by  tlie  way  Uiinlfc 
Uii:  west  all  night.' 


The  divergence  it  remarkable^  and  it  roust  be  admitted  lb* 
the  Septuagint  gives  tb«   inoT«   coWtcm  aad  slraightforwisil 
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story.  The  same  mnv  be  seen  on  8  lai^er  sc3il«  in  the  n.irratii'e 
of  Diriil  and  Goliath,  in  1  Sam.  svii.  The  dilScuhy  aiucbtn^ 
to  the  *torj  M  it  »t«nt)i  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  iiur  ICnglitb  Bible 
is  wril  known.  In  the  prcnmling  chapter  an  account  has  been 
^ven  of  tlie  engn^inrnt  ni  Uiivid  n»  f^aul's  armour-brnr<T  ;  but 
here  we  find  a  totidiv  dilfc-renl  m-Liiunt  nf  David's  comioe  In  ihc 
army,  and  after  hv  has  *lain  the  Philistine  Saul  iii()uiri-ii  who 
be  is  (tv.  55-J>I$),  and  be  is  then  for  the  fird  time  enndh-d  in 
ibe  coart  of  Saul  (xviii.  1—5).  U  i*  evident  that  two  difTiTent 
vcnionii  nf  Darid's  scquAinlancc  wilfa  Saul  liave  been  auialjja* 
Uaieii ;  and  tht(  vimv  is  ronfirmed  by  the  SeptuajeinL  Let  the 
render  lake  bis  Hlbli',  and  strike  out  rcrst^a  12-31,41,  50,  bb-b'i 
of  ch-  xvii.,  and  vitk's  l-i>  of  ch.  xviii.,  and  he  will  then  have 
Ibc  narratire  ai  it  stands  in  (h«  Septuagint,  s  namiivr  which 
is  at  least  simple  and  cidierenl.  The  whole  slory  of  David's 
tiarringc  to  Mcrab  is  aUo  absent  from  the  Scptuagin*.  (xviii. 
17~ly.  parts  of  21,  26,  29,  and  30).  Again,  the  received  text 
of  1  Kings  vi.,  vii,  (ibe  bnildin*  of  tbc  Temple),  i*  in  extreme 
uisonler;  and  here  the  other  versions  sometimes  (infirm  the 
SeptuiLgitit  in  its  more  consistent  and  intelligible  narrative. 

Pass  from  the  hisloriial  to  the  poetical  books,  and  the 
dircr^encies  are  even  more  noticeable.  The  extract  from  tho 
Book  of  Job  (ch.  xxtv.)  given  on  the  next  page  is  only  n  fair 
example  of  the  variations  from  the  Hebrew  which  o<xur 
ihruugboul  the  Septuagint  version  of  this  book. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  the  Brmk  of  .lob  were 
translated  <)ircctly  from  the  Scptuagint,  the  gnrater  [>nrt  of  it 
woqld  be  unm'ogni sable  by  the  reader  who  knew  it  in  either 
our  Authorited  or  our  Kevisetl  Version.  Moreover,  in  the  ca»o 
pf  this  book,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  texts  to  be  found 
tn  our  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  do  not  represent  the 
wbolcoftts  original  divergence  from  the  Hebrew;  for  in  tbc 
*3Akidjc;,  or  Upper  Egyptian,  version,  which  was  unquestionably 
^'arnlatcd  from  the  fireek  (not  later  than  the  third  century), 
••*T^e  passages,  amounting  in  all  to  about  a  sixth  of  the  Ixiok, 
^fr  itantiiig,  and  these  in  many  cases  arc  piusag<»  which  the 
^eisplar  MSS.  show  to  be  ailded  by  Origcn. 

Oae  more  example  may  be  given ;  litis  time  frttm  the 
"rwphets.  The  Sepiuugini  version  of  llie  Book  of  Jeremiah  is 
^inarkabte  for  a  large  dislocation  in  the  order  of  the  prtipliecie*. 
The  prophecies  on  foreign  nations  (chapters  xlvi.-li.  io  our 
Numeration)  are  inserted  after  ch,  xxv.  i;5  (xxv.  14  being 
piaiued  altogether),  and  the  order  of  these  prophecies  themselves 
'■  KXallj  different.  Many  verses  in  other  parts  of  the  book  arc 
**'niUed  altogether,   such  at    the   greater  part  of  xxvii.  19-22, 

zxix. 
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Ltx.  16-!21),  xxxiii.  14-26,  xxxix.  4—13,  with  many  ■ho^l(^r 
ji|MiMgcs  in  other  piftcri,  The  book,  in  fthorl,  RMumcd  in  the 
^JtAntl*  <>r  the  Greek  trnntUtnr,  m  very  diflcrent  form  rrom  tbftt 
<lo  which  we  uv  ■ccuil(ime<). 

Now    in    the    einmptei    ^iven    ahore    we    hnve    purposely 

empbiisis«il    the  divergenciM  li«twe«n  the  Greek  and   Hebrew 

I'tPXC*,   without   alupptn^  lo  consider   whether   tbej  can   be  ex- 

j>liiiDcd  or  niinimiBod  in  anv^wuy.      What  vie  are  concerned  at 

l])rcHnt  to  ihow  is  tlic  stiiking  superficial  dilTcrcnccs  between 

the  two  version*:  And  to  the  examples  that  have  been  girea, 

lanj  more  might  he  added,  did  spare  permit.     Thi:  dictimi- 

rity  ia  further  iiiteuiified  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 

jfTcrenc*!    between    the   contents   of  the   (ireek   and    Hebrew 

ibie*.     'I'he  Septuagiot   includes,  on  the  same  basis    a>    the 

pted    books,  and   intermingled   with   them,  all   the   books 

bich  are  relegated  lo  our  Apocrypha.     The  Book  of  Jervmiah 

immediately  followed  by  Baruch ;  the  Additions  to  Daniel 

nd  Ksther  are  incorpnrnlcd  in  those  books;  th«  first  Book  of 

Esdras  preoc<lcs  our    Kzra    and    Nehemiali;    the    Wisdoms  of 

Solomon  and  of  Sirach  stand  with  the  other  'Sapiential'  bouks  ; 

Judith  and  Tobit  are  ranged  side  by  side  with  Ksther.     There 

■•  nothing  to  distinguish  the  'apocryphal'  from  the  'canonical' 

'books.     All  are  regarded  as  canonical  alike.     May  it  not  well 

be  said  that  the  Septuagiat  is  a  very  different  Bible  from  the 

Hebrew  tost,  and  that  it  is  important  to  us  to  know  which  of 

the  two  represents  most  faithfully  the  text  of  the  several  books 

as  they  were  originally  written,  and   the  contents  of  the   Old 

Testamrnt  known  to  our  Lord   in  the  days  of  His   life  upon 

i«arth? 

Now  in  favour  of  the  Septuagint  it  may  be  urged  that  we 
poueaa  it  in  manuscripts  of  a  much  greater  age  than  any  exiani 
copy  of  the  Hebrew.  Three  manuscripts  of  the  former — the 
Vaticanui,  the  Sinaiticus,  the  Sarravianus — are  assigned  lo  the 
urth  century  of  our  era  ;  the  most  complete  of  all,  the  Alexan- 
Irinus,  it  not  later  than  the  fifth.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
larlicat  Hchrr^w  MS.  to  whirh  a  trustworthy  date  is  affixed  is 
St.  Petersburg  copy  of  the  l*n>phets,  written  a.h,  itltt; 
bile  one  other  volume,  a  MS.  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  British 
nieum,  is  assigned,  more  or  less  doubtfully,  to  the  preceding 
Dentury.  The  Septuagint  is  consequently  preserved  to  lu  in 
Eojties  at  least  five  hundred  jieara  earlier  than  the  oldest  manu- 
icripts  of  the  Hebrew  ;  and  in  five  hundred  years  much  comip- 
doD  may  creep  in.  Here,  thrn,  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
iie  superiority  of  the  Cirerk  Old  Trsiament. 
Against  this  argument,  however,  may  \ic  wA  unc  \m,mA  'a.^mw 
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the?  iliflcrrnt  (lrgrr«  of  nccuiwcy  wilh  which  ihn  ctvo  tf^xU  m 
rftppclirrlj?  hccn  pn-nprvpt).  The  Hebrew  MSS.  mnv  lUrt 
earlier  than  the  ninth  nr  tenth  century,  but  th«  nipioui  c|UOt«- 
tions  from  the  OIO  Tetinini^nt  in  the  Tiilmud,  the  evidence  «f 
the  Vulgate  (translated  from  the  Hebrew  about  A.u.  400),  anti 
the  Greek  Tersioni  of  Aquila,  Svmmachus,  and  Theodotion  (to 
far  (ts  they  arc  known  to  ub),  tcslilr  to  the  ti^xt  having  comr 
down  witiioui  lubitnntiAl  corrnptlon  from  a  much  carlitr 
period.  The  Targiimt,  or  parnphmM?>  of  the  old  Hebrew 
into  the  Arnmnic  dinlt^ct  of  eveT^r-daj'  life,  show  a  text,  dating 
from  about  the  beginning  of  the  Chritltan  era,  which  dtUrn 
but  slight);  from  the  Maisorctic.  In  later  times  we  know  tbst 
scrupulous  care  was  taken  ti>  ensure  tlie  miautest  accuracv  in 
the  transcription  of  the  aacreit  books  ;  and  this  evidence  irmls 
lo  show  that  the  same  care  was  exercised  at  least  from  aboM 
the  period  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  postibl;  much  nrlier. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  MSS.  of  the  Scptuagint  exblbit 
dilTerenoes  among  themselves  of  the  nioit  marked  kind.  Thr 
Codex  Valicaous  evidently  reprejents  a  distinct  lv|»  of  teil 
from  the  Aleiandrlnus ;  the  Codex  Sarravianus,  which  is  a 
Hexaplar  MS.,  differs  from  both.  Some  copies  bclnng  l» 
defintcetj-mnrked  editions  of  the  Scptuagint,  nsdescriboi  ab""; 
others,  and  the  greater  number,  cannot  be  classified  on  any  sudi 
principle,  but  exhibit  every  degree  of  individual  variation,  h 
would  appear  as  if  the  Greek -speaking  Jews  had  I)ecn  leu  careful 
to  maintain  an  unvarying  standard  of  accuracy  in  tlwir  irifi- 
scripliuns  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  consMjuently  the  presump- 
tion, in  any  case  of  divergence,  is  in  favi>ur  of  the  Hebrew. 

This  consideration  is  *irengthened  by  an  examination  of  thr 
Canon  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  style  of  the  translations  of  the 
several  books.  Sir  H.  Howorlh  would  have  us  believe  thsi 
the  Canon  of  the  Sepluagint  is  that  which  really  represent*  tbt 
accepted  Hebrew  Bible  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  hit 
assertion  has  yet  to  be  made  good.  Neither  in  the  New  Tens- 
ment  oor  in  Josephu*  do  we  find  (he  a[Hicryphal  Ixxiks  cited  on 
the  same  fooling  as  the  caiioiii<;aj.  It  is,  no  doubt,  difbcuh  1" 
drmw  the  line  between  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs  ou  ihr 
one  band,  and  Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom  on  the  other  l  but 
these  are  the  points  of  nearest  contact  Iwtwcen  the  two  groups 
of  books,  and  few  wtll  deny  that  the  standard  of  the  c«ni>ni<i' 
hooks — and  therewith  the  signiRcanre  of  the  doctrine  of  Intpi- 
ration — would  be  lowered  b^  the  inclution  of  Tobit  andjudiih, 
or  the  incorporation  with  Daniel  of  the  stories  of  Susanna  snii 
JJcl  and  the  Dragon.  Sir  H.  Ilowortb  prefers  ibe  narrative  >■! 
I  £s(lras  to  that  of  i\\c  Heteww  tM».\  W'.  U  ii  a  bold  thing  w 
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AfTinii  thnt  (be  episode  of  the  three  yoatht  who  rnntcnded  before 
riarius  for  the  palm  of  ninlom  (1  K»tlr.  jii.  it.)  i*  n  pari  of  tb« 
book  At  originally  writteu.  In  short,  inrj«t  ol  ttm  conl(^nt>  uf 
(lie  Apocryplui  hare  the  app«^araiicif  of  ht-'itij;;  Inle  compilktioDs, 
in  itbich  hutoncal  truth  waa  subordinated  to  ethical  and  literarjr 
considerations,  and  fall  far  short  of  the  standard  vrhieh  wc  find 
in   the  books  uoivertallv  accrptn.1. 

Now  if  the  Alexandrian  Ji^vr*,  nmong  whom  the  SeptuAgtnt 
originated,  were  indifft-rent  m  to  ihn  Canon  of  their  Bible,  and 
readily  a<-«rptcd  addiiioritil  books  tind  interpolated  pas«afre«,  it 
wrill  not  be  altogether  turpriiin^  if  they  were  alfo  lax  in  the 
matter  of  the  text.  Au  examination  of  it  in  detail  goes  far  to 
show  that  this  waa  arlually  the  case.  Tbe  Pentateuch  ia,  no 
<]oub(,  fairly  well  and  accurately  translated,  but  many  of  the 
later  booki  are  full  of  errors,  proceeding  sometimes  from  actual 
tnisitanslation,  and  tomrtimes  from  o  tendency  to  paraphnuc. 
'I'be  Hook  of  Isniali,  in  pnriiiulnr,  ts  •»  ignorantlj  iransluletl  nt 
ta  be  almost  uninttrlligihU ;  and  a  large  part  of  tbe  variations  in 
Job,  of  wbieh  a  *|M^ciinen  has  been  given  above,  must  be  set 
down  to  the  translator,  and  not  to  differences  in  the  text. 
fbe  version  of  Daniel  was  found  ao  unsatisfactory,  even  in  eailier 
tines,  that  it  was  superseded  by  that  of  Theodotiun,  and  has 
onl*  survived  in  a  single  Greek  manutnipl  and  the  HrKaplar 
^^riar  translation.  Hence,  in  comparing  the  Septuagint  with 
the  Hebrew,  it  is  very  neecssary  to  consider  whether  any  given 
variation  in  the  former  may  not  be  either  a  mistranslation  or 
A-  loiwe  pnmphraM:  of  the  received  Hebrew  test,  instead  of 
■  odicating  a  different  original. 

Tbere  are:,  therefore,  several  weighty  cons  id  eral  ions  which 
t«ll  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  agfainst  the  (ircrk,  and 
*»  bieh  should,  at  least,  prevent  a  hasty  decision  to  the  advantage 
*»f  the  latter.  They  are  not,  however,  to  be  taken  as  d4»;i»ivc  of 
tbp  whole  matter.  There  arc  other  arguments  which  tend  to 
*b"w  that,  in  tome  passages  at  least,  the  Scpluagint  has  pre- 
»«ftcd  a  truer  test  than  the  Hebrew.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
"' /"ion  probability  that  the  Hebrew  text  should  hare  suffered 
***ti)e  corrnption  in  tbe  long  interval  between  the  oriftinal  com- 
r*"«ition  of  the  several  books  and  the  earliest  date  at  which  wo  have 
**»«let»re  of  the  existence  of  our  present  test,  especially  when  it 
**  oriosidered  that,  during  that  interval,  tbe  character  of  Hebrew 
*^>ling  bad  completely  cliangrd  ;  and  it  is  extremely  impro- 
''^^le  that  the  Srpluagint,  which  bmnchea  off  at  a  point  in  the 
^t'idte  of  this  interval,  should  never  liave  preserved  the  right 
*^^ing  where  ttte  Hebrew  has  lost  it.  It  is  alto  certain 
*^^«t  tl^  Targums,  tbe  earliest  parts  of  which  date  back  to  tbe 
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beginning  of  the  Chiiilian  ern,  tealifr  to  «  leit  which, 
rcfrcmblin);  the  MaBBorolir,  ia  not  iiJentinl  with  iL  FoTthM,' 
ihcre  nre  severnl  pa8Bn);cB  in  which  (lie  Hebrew  text  (impW 
makes  no  sense,  and  nhcrc,  if  the  veraioni  did  not  help  u^^ 
it  would  bn  nereasnry  to  resort  to  conjecture.  Ad(litioni^| 
(■vidcncv  to  the  same  eRect  i*  furnished  hr  the  Samnritao  PeaU-^^ 
Jeuch.  'J'h«  Sumuriian  cominunitj',  havinjt:  finally  broken  wilti 
the  Jews  of  .IcruiBlein,  and  hnvinjt  %vi  up  a  worship  of  their  own 
on  Mount  GeriKim,  in  the  dsjB  of  Nehemiuh,  c-arrivd  with  thrta 
thr  Penlnlcuch  ;  and  it  is  practically  certain  thtit  no  allemtion 
subsequently  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  teit  would  conscinusli 
he  ndoptcd  by  their  rivals.  Here,  Ihcrcfurc,  is  a  perfectlv 
independent  witness  of  very  carlr  date  ;  and  om  there  is  do 
authority  fur  supposing  any  conitexion  or  reciprocal  iofluenM 
between  it  and  the  Septun^int,  any  reading  in  whirh  cheso  \wo 
agree,  as  a^aintt  the  ticbrew,  has  a  strun)tctaim  to  be <-on»i(Irrrd 
■iriginal.  Unfortunately  the  Samaritan  Bible  consisted  of  the 
Pentateuch  nlone,  and  in  these  bonks  the  variatioa  between  the 
Hebrew  and  the  iieptungint  is  at  its  least.  Most  of  tbe  direr- 
gencies  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Samaritan,  too,  are  o( 
slight  consequence,  often  implying  no  real  difTerenee  of  text ;  to 
that  ibe  number  of  test  pattnges  is  very  small.  There  nrr.  how- 
ever, several  of  thete  in  which  the  Septuagint  and  Samaril&a 
combine  against  the  Hebrew  ;  and  in  such  passages  it  ia  diiS- 
cult  not  to  believe  that  they  arc  right.  ^y 

Thero  i«,  therrforr,  both  a  priori  probability  and  mimmH 
evidence  that  in  some  passnges  where  the  Massuretic  text  ^^i 
wrong,  the  Scpiuagint  text  is  right.  In  the  large  majority  of 
instances,  however,  direct  evidence  of  this  kind  cannot  lie 
adduced.  What  is  to  be  dune  in  these  cues?  Can  either  lext 
be  said  to  have  so  far  made  good  its  superiority  over  the  otbef. 
as  to  be  implicitly  obeyed  in  all  doubtful  passages?  The  older 
scholars  and  translators,  from  Jerome  downwards,  for  the  moil 
part  said,  '  Ves.  Tbe  Septungint  is  full  of  inaccuracies,  and  b, 
moreover,  only  a  translation.  The  Hebrew  is  the  originsl 
language,  and  has  been  scrupulously  presrrvrd.  The  Hebrew 
text  is  the  one  slandaid  to  be  adopted  throughout,  except  in 
cases  of  the  most  obvious  necessity.'  Sir  H.  Ifoworth,  and 
those  who  think  with  him,  would  likewise  answer,  '  Ves.'  bui 
in  an  opposite  sense.  They  say,  *¥«•.  The  Hebrew  text 
it  the  production  of  a  gr"up  of  Jewish  tcholais,  fired  with 
intense  animosity  against  Chrisliantty,  and  willing  to  pervert 
their  Scriptures  ralher  than  admit  that  the  form  in  which  tbe 
Christians  quoted  them  was  tbe  true  one.  The  Septuagint,  en 
iJic  other  hand,  comei  tlown  (torn  &  much  earlier  tlale,  mad  has 
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prvwTvrtl  a  purrr  Irstlilion  of  the  text.     When,  tbt^refon',  the' 
(»r««k  plainlv  indirntct  a  n^niling  iliRircnt   rrnm  that  nf  lh« 
IJebrew,  it  U  the  Orirvk  thai,  .is  n  rule,  it  to  be  accpptett  us 

It  wouhl,  an  doubt,  lead  tn  a  more  seDialional  concluiion  jf 

"»«?  were  to  adopt  the  latter  TJew,  and  to  declare  thnt  ihp  Old 

Ttf^dnmcDt  u»ed  h_v  ibe  Chrisiian  Church  for  ihe  injrt  sixteen 

ItandRd  vears  has  been  an  OhI  Tesl«meDt  ^^aibled  and  corrupted 

by   the  enemict  ot'  Cbristinnilj.     Such  a   conclusion  cannot, 

bowevrr,  be  adopted  without  ver^  much  stronger  cnnse  than  biu 

Vtft  been  shown  for  it.     The  charge  of  deliberate  filtilicaiiot), 

>n    partii'ulnr,  breaks    down    completely  ;    or,    to    iprak    more 

Eirrviiclv,  it  bos  never  fairly  stood  up.      If  the  Jewish  synod  at 

Jnmnia  (to    vrhicb  Sir  11.     llow«rlh  ailrihutes   this   work    of 

fraud)  aimed  at  cutting  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the 

CUiistians  by  removing  the  OM  Testament  testimony  to  Christ, 

ih*y  did  their  work  «ti(b  singular  inefficiency.     According  to 

btui,  they  omitted  a  verse  in  Jmhua  (after  ch.  xv.  5!'),  because  it 

containeil  a  mention  of  '  Epbratali,  which  is  Belblchem  '  ;  but 

tbey  left  untouched  the  prophecy  of  Hmmanuel,  and  the  lifiy-tbird 

chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  Slicah'a  prophecy  ronceioing  Hclblehem, 

and  Zecbariah's  concerning  (he  couiing  ol  the  King,  ami  nil  tliu 

other  passages  on  which  the  Christiana  relied  to  show  that  in 

Jesus  were  fulfilled  tbc  prophecies  of  the  Messiah.     The  more 

important  variations  between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew 

■ouch  upon  no  point   of  cuntrorersy.     It  would  not  help  the 

•lewiih  doctors   in    their   arguments  (o    omit    the   inconsistent 

parts  of  the  narrative  of  David  and  Goliath,  or  to  invert  the 

ortlerof  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  ;  and  there  iji  nothing  that 

would  tell  against   the  Cbritlians  in  the  additional   passages 

which  are  found  in  Job.      Nor  does  this  theory  explain   th« 

narrower  limits  of  the  Hebrew  canon.      It  is  true  that  part  of 

Wi(dom  might  b^^  interpreted  as  .Mcstinnlc;  hut  the  Christian 

Cbutch  gave    n    like  interpretation    of   the  Kong  of  Solomon, 

tbc  inclusion  of  which  in  ibe  Canon  is  put   forth  as  the  great 

achievement  of  the  synod  of  Jamnia,       Kcclesiasticus  and  Tobit 

'^erc  nf  no  controversial  importance  ;  and  the  Jews,  rather  than 

tbc  Christians,  might  be  expected  to  magnify  the  claims  of 

-■udiih  and  the  history  of  the  Maccabees.      In  short,  the  charge 

•*■   fraud  against  the  «>mpilers  of  the  Hebrew  test  and  canon 

'^^la    upon    the    flimsiest     foundations,    and     only    weakens   a 

I***»ilii>n  which,  by  itself,  is  far  mote  tenable. 

^ur  if  the  ([uesiion  of  fraud  be  set  aside,  and  the  matter 
/*cus>ed  in  a  temperate  spirit  and  with  Ihe  proper  provisos, 
***?e  is,  in  fact,  a  good  case  to  be  made  out  for  giving  greater 

weight 
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weight  l»  the  TenOinj;!  n(  tlie  Seplua^inl  lliKti  Imi  hitherto  htn 
aOmillMl.  Dnlucline  the  many  cakos  in  which  the  vuiuian 
fa<'tiv«en  (he  Greek  and  iho  Hpbiciv  is  uppart^nl  «nd  not  ml, 
there  remaina  a  considerable  residuum  in  which  the  SeptaifiiM 
is  pliuni}'  biiset)  upon  ■  text  difTerent  from  that  which  is  pir- 
served  in  the  Mitssoretie  revision  ;  nnd  in  auioy  of  tboM  [Hif  W 
the  Septungint  rending  is/'n'mii/iiciV  pTefcrable.  MoM  modan 
SL-hulars,  (hough  bj'  no  means  ull,  reg«nl  l\ui  Si^ptungint  veruna 
<if  Jeremiah  us  superiur  to  the  Hebrew,  Aod  lliis  is  perhB{U  ilic 
iiinsl  priiminenl  example  ;  but  it  is  rather  in  respect  of  sincls 
verses  or  pussages  tbruugh  the  whole  Testament  (hat  the  vain 
ni  the  Greek  iradi(ion  is  best  seen.  For  these  it  is  neceisarr  (• 
Imik  in  the  rommcniaries  on  the  severnl  books,  such  as  Pro- 
lessor  Driver's  work  on  Snmuel,  or  Prof.  Cornill's  on  EKekiel, 
or  in  the  more  popular  editions  which  summariio  the  4X<n- 
elusions  of  the  leading  scholars.  It  is  n  tjuestion,  in  eni^  cair, 
of  detail,  and  ran  be  settled  by  no  sweeping  measures  or  wjib 
assumption  »f  the  universal  superiority  of  one  or  the  other  tciL 
Mnny  possibilities  must  be  taken  in(o  consideration.  Tbe 
Greek  translator  maj  he  loosely  paraphrasing  the  esisttaf 
Hebrew  text ;  or  he  may  have  supplied  a  different  set  of  mini- 
|>i>!n(*  to  the  ronsonants,  which  were,  of  course,  alone  (no- 
tcrihed  in  (he  MSS.  of  his  day  ;  or  he  may  be  removing  adifficultT 
in  the  Hebrew  by  the  use  of  conjecture ;  or  he  may  really  hsre 
had  n  different  test  before  him.  Kach  of  tlicse  p<»ssibililies  ha* 
tn  be  uken  into  account ;  nnd  this  must  l>e  the  work  of  traiocii 
scholars.  The  work  is  now  going  forward,  and  many  sibulun 
in  many  lands  are  engaged  in  promoting  it  in  tbe  only  way  in 
which  it  tnn  at  preient  be  promoted,  by  minute  study  of  tW  I 
individual  books.  For  tbe  results,  whatever  may  be  oar  pitnte  | 
expcclntions,  we  must  possess  our  souls  in  patieni'«.  When 
many  of  the  pretiminary  studies  have  been  cotnpleled,  awl 
when  tbe  textual  evidence  has  been  ascertained  and  mwvhklled  ta 
a  knlisfactory  form,  then  it  will  lie  time  for  the  nppc«r»ac4!  «f 
the  great  synthetic  scholar,  who  will  summarise  the  results,  ami 
lormulnriie  them  into  accepted  principles,  itut  fur  auch  nuMH 
elusions  the  time  is  not  yei.  ^H 

One  conclusion,  however,  and  that  of  &  reaasuring  nnlure, 
may  be  indicated  in  advance.  Whatever  may  be  ascertsiniH) 
as  lo  the  comparative  originality  of  th«  Canon  and  text  of  the 
Septuagint  and  (he  Mastoredc  Hebrew  respectively,  there  can 
>»■  no  ground  for  demanding  extensive  rhnnges  in  the  aooepted 
Old  Tcttamenl.  Let  i(  Ix-  supposed,  for  instance,  that  tcbohrs 
agree  tha(  tbe  shortened  version  of  Job  is  the  original  ooe.  R*d 
tJiat  tbe  Se[>tUBgini  Vs  li^lvx  \a  umvUinig  several  large  sections 
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in  th«  books  of  Kin^rs  and  Jcrcmiab.  h  will  itill  remsin 
true  that  it  whb  the  books  in  their  I'ullcr  form  tlint  were 
perrptMJ  br  the  early  Fnthrri  and  Councils  of  the  Churrli, 
kDtl  thai,  if  nnv  w«i^lit  iR  t'l  be  attnclied  to  the  (inclrine  of 
Invpirntion,  it  is  thtt  furin  in  which  tliesn  bunks  have  niwayi 
bvea  kiiiiwa  t»  us  that  is  sanctioned  \>y  tliat  <I»ctrini!.  Thr 
Church  i*  no  mure  committed  to  the  ujiinioo  that  the  Book  of 
Job  was  all  written  at  one  time,  and  preciselT  in  the  form  in 
which  wc  now  have  it,  than  it  is  to  the  belief  that  the  Book  of 
(•enesis  is  a  single  uncompoundcd  narrative.  It  is  not  deeply 
mnremnl  to  iiKiuire  l>r  what  prorrsucs  either  the  one  or  the 
other  book  altnini-d  its  pr«>«ent  *hap<-.  It  is  enough  for  it  to 
know  that,  undi-r  the  providence  of  Ood,  these  bwiks  were 
written,  wlwlher  by  one  writer  or  hy  more,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  know  them,  and  that  the  Church  was  inspired  to  accept 
these  books  in  that  form,  and  to  reject  certain  other  books. 
It  will  not  be  called  on  now  to  portion  out  the  Pentnieucb 
amiing  the  Jnhvist  and  the  Klohist  and  the  author  of  the 
Priestly  Coile,  nor  to  rejet't  certain  pattsa^es  of  Job  and  Jeremiah 
if  it  slioulil  appear  that  thev  were  added  to  these  hooks  sub- 
setjueutly  to  tbe  third  century  before  Christ.  VVhatever  their 
■rigios  and  history,  they  are  now  integ;ral  wholes,  part  of  tbe 
literature  of  CbrUlianity,  and  guaranteed  by  the  seal  of  tbe 
Chuicb. 

Thia  doctrine,  be  it  observed,  in  no  way  fetters  the  freedom 
»f  critical  incfuiry,  or  precludes  Churchmen  from  accepting  its 
Ksults.  Though  the  Kible,  as  we  have  it,  is  .i  whole  which 
ionnot  lie  taken  away,  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest 
0  know  its  history  and  the  method  of  its  fonnation.  The 
Bompnsition  of  the  Peotaleucb,  ibe  divided  authorship  of  tbe 
trophecies  of  Isaiah,  the  dates  of  the  Psalms,  the  orijjtnal  form 
if  tbe  Book  of  Job,  are  matters  thnt  fall  legitimalcly  within  the 

B here  of  criticism.  We  mny  agrrr  or  dixnifree  with  the  con- 
uiions  now  put  forwanl  bv  tlie  adherents  of  tlie  most  advance)) 
icbool,  we  may  rriient  the  dogmatism  of  the  erilies  as  much  as 
faey  res<-nt  the  dogmatism  of  tbe  orthodox,  but  we  have  no 
right  to  withdraw  the  subject  from  ibeir  consideration,  nor 
|ee<l  it  be  supposed  thai  the  truth  of  religion  will  be  imperilled 
IV  the  Ticloiy  of  either  party.  From  tbe  merely  literary  point 
ji  view  R  parallel  may  be  found  in  the  controversy  which  rages 
«und  the  llomrric  norms.  For  a  century  scholars  have  sliced 
ind  carveil  at  the  Iliad  ;  they  have  paT(^elled  it  out  into  lays, 
iilh  a  lingular  nnnt  of  unanimity  as  to  tbe  precise  places 
jrhere  these  lays  begin  and  end;  they  have  hunted  ottt  w^^iotv- 
utcfieics,  they  have  discovered  countless  \n\eTY"N»''Wtt»,  "iXwi 
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bavo  reduced  to  a  minimum  tlie 'original' form  of  tlve 
thp^'  bow  assignvd  to  il  (Into  lliat  langii  urvr  icveral  ceniur 
nf  time;  and  tneaiiwliile  cverj  one  —  scliolar  ami  litenrv 
studt'iii  and  general  reader  alike — bas  continued  to  read  thr 
old  undivided  Iliad,  and  to  revel  in  its  magnificenre,  undit- 
tuibed  by  the  disroTorics  of  critio  or  llic  accounii  which  tbrt 
give  nf  ill  composition.  With  all  ilt  drfeclB,  il  is  the  Iliad  tbu 
appcnli  to  them,  not  thr  'Wrath,'  nor  the  '  Achillnid,'  nor  the 
aisoiCment  of  KeparatR  lajr*;  and  it  if  the  Iliad  ks  a  wbnk 
which  «ra«  the  Biblv  of  the  Greek  race,  and  bni  taken  its  plan 
at  the  head  of  the  literature  of  the  woild.  So  it  is  witb  DibV 
criticiim.  Whatever  discoveries  Uave  been  made,  or  maj-  iu 
the  future  be  made,  with  regard  to  ita  lilonirv  hialory  or  to  tbr 
dates  at  which  the  several  books  were  composed,  they  can  ncvtr 
disturb  thp  fact  that  this  is  the  Hible  which  ha*  been  dctirered 
to  the  Chriiliaii  Church,  and  on  which  the  Christian  Char 
bos  been  nourished  tbniughout  its  history. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  ]>erfect  confidence  as  to  the  oltii 
effect  of  ciilical  iovcsli^atlon  that  we  welcome  »U  lUid 
which  tend  to  make  more  perfect  and  more  certain  the  ancicw 
history  of  the  Hible.  But  while  we  hold  that  the  results  of 
thc«c  investigations  can  never  seriously  affect  the  gcaeni 
content  and  arrangement  of  our  Bible,  it  is  quite  otherwise  wilf 
the  minor  questions  of  text  and  interpretation.  No  one,  "^ 
a  believer  iii  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Textus  Recepti 
will  maintain  that  the  extant  text  of  either  Testamenl 
perfect,  and  neither  the  undivided  Church  nor  the  Cburch 
Knfclaud  has  ever  placed  any  restriction  on  the  Ke»l  of  tclMdan 
for  their  improvement.  In  this  direction,  in  spite  of  ibr 
labours  of  the  iteviscrs,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  cspcdsUj 
in  respect  of  the  Ohl  Teitament.  The  textual  criticism  of  the 
New  Testament,  it  would  almost  seem,  has  reached  an  inipaw, 
from  which  nothin)^  can  rescue  it  except  the  discovery  nf 
additional  evidence.  But  Old  Testament  criticism  ii  mil  t« 
far  advanced,  and  many  problems,  which  ought  ultimately  to 
admit  of  solution  to  the  satialaction  of  all,  stand  over  fur 
further  examination.  To  most  of  these  problems,  as  we  have 
tried  to  indicate,  the  .Scptuagint  holds  the  key.  Hence  it  is 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  we  observe  each  step  that  ii 
made  along  this  road  ;  and  if  the  advance  be  slow,  we  msf 
now,  at  any  rate,  ho|>e  that  it  is  sure. 

A  less  creditable,  but  certainly  a  natural,  satisfaction  may  sIsp 
be  felt  at  the  shale  taken  in  this  work  by  English  scholars,  la 
the  higher  criticism  German  icholars,  by  reason  of  their  grrstn 
indi-pendence  and  inUVaXwc  t,wn&tr\.ufte*  «.V%e.Qeraiio('  into  »■ 
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tRiTaeanc«),  have  g^nt-rallj  led  ihi-  way,  and  it  liat  been  llie 
fmtotirm  of  Englitli  critics  to  t««t,  i<>  moderate,  or  tu  ■trvnglbcii 
tbeories  which  the^  did  not  originate ;  but  in  lextunl  criticitm  our 
cotintrjrmon  hare  more  ihap  held  their  own  sine*  the  enrliett 
beginning!  of  ihc  icicncp.  Walton,  Utftlier,  Kennicott,  Mill, 
BentlcT,  Wallicr,  Holtnt-s  nnd  Paisoni,  Curclon,  and  TrcgellM 
ar«  worthy  ancestor*  of  Wrttcott  and  Hort,  Field,  Scrivener, 
Bargon,  Wurdsnurth  and  Whitir,  Swrte,  and  the  multitude  of 
jrounger  Kbolars  whose  work  is  as  yet  unpublished,  or  known 
only  in  fragments.  In  no  Geld  of  knowledge  do  our  iclioUrs 
bold  their  own  so  decisively  as  in  thai  of  lllblical  criticism,  where 
willingness  to  work  and  enthusiasm  for  progress  have  been 
hsppil.T  united  to  sobriety  of  judgment.  In  no  field  is  belter 
work  of  the  same  kind  bring  done  lo-dny  by  the  generation  wbirh 
bas  yet  to  make  its  mark.  The  special  home  of  these  studies 
is,  rightly  enough,  the  two  ancient  Universities,  and  neither  his 
any  cause  to  boast  itself  over  the  other  in  respect  of  ill  achiere- 
menU.  It  will  be  a  noble  monument  to  the  schools  of  Theology 
in  either  Uniiersity,  when,  in  addition  to  other  important  work 
in  Coptic,  Syrinc,  Latin,  and  Armenian,  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  are  marked  by  the  completion  of  the  two  great 
critical  editions,  now  in  progress,  of  the  two  great  Dibles  of  the 
East  antl  of  tlic  West,  the  Cambridge  Septuagint  nnd  the  Oxford 
Vnlgnte. 
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Abt.  IX.— 1,  On  anew  Kind o/Sayt.  hyDr.W.C. 

TranslatPi]  bv  Arthur  Stanton,     ('  N'alurp,'  Jan.  23,  ISfltC)' 

2.  R^inti/en't  Pholoffrajihy  ofthe  Invisihie.  By  A.  A.  Campbell 
Snrtntnn.  (A  I'apcr  read  before  the  Society  af  Arts,  Murhi. 
1896.) 

3.  On  the  Dischanjf  of  Ekclricitii  proihiixd  li'j  the  Rsnlgeti  RtjL 
By  I'rufessor  J.  J.  Tliomcun,  F.lt.S.     (A  Pnper  read  bcfil 
the  Ilojal  Society,  Fel).  13,  189B.) 

4.  On    the   Generation   of  LonffHudinat    Wacti    i«    Ethtr. 
Lord    Kelvin,    F.R.S.     (A    P.»pcr    pTesenied    to    the    Itojil 
Society,  Feb.  10,  1896.)  ~ 

EARLY  in  the  present  yenr,  paragraph*  Ix^^nn  to 
ID  the  doily  mpers  descriptive  "l"  an  exlrannlil 
invention,  by  which  the  ikelrlona  of  living  animals  cnulil  W 
photographed  through  the  surrounding  (itiuci.  I3ut  the  tbiif 
•cetnrd  absurd  on  theliiceof  it;  the'cntnmon  aonseofniMr 
refutei)  to  he  hoodwinked  by  sentation-monfjering  joDmalislli 
and  for  a  feiv  days  the  public  mind  remnim-d  irnnquil  on  tW 
aubject.  For  a  few  days  only.  The  preliminary  intiinatiiai 
were  quickly  follonrd  up  by  confirmatory  and  authoritatiw 
alatctncnts ;  actual '  ehadowgrani},'  realizing:  all  that  h.-ul  beru  ir- 
ported  of  them,  passed  into  circulation  ;  and  civilixed  man  foniui 
himself  the  astonished  owner  of  a  new  and  mysterious  power. 

Never  has  a  scientific  discovery  so  completely  and  irresistibly 
taken  the  worhl  by  storm.  Its  mutts  were  of  a  kind  sure  U 
acquire  prompt  notoriety.  The  perfonnam^es  of  '  RUntna's 
rays'  are  obvious  to  the  'man  in  the  strret';  they  are  repMMl 
in  every  lecture-room ;  ihey  are  caricatured  in  comic  prints; 
hits  are  manufactured  out  of  them  at  the  theatres  ;  nay,  tlw; 
are  pcrionally  interesting  to  every  one  afflicted  with  a  gno^ 
linger  or  a  misshapen  joint,  and  were  turned  to  account,  at  \hr 
last  Nollinghnm  Assizes,  to  secure  dam&ges  for  an  injury  Ids 
lady's  ankle. 

Who  could  have  anticipated  such  developments  from  ibr 
beautiful  experiments  upon  the  passage  uf  elei^tririty  thro«(b 
rarefied  gases  first  shown  by  Faraday  in  1838?  Their  hifb 
speculative  interest  caused  them  to  be  repealed  with  endlns  raris- 
lions  and  some  striking  results ;  nnd  Lord  Kelvin's  Annirenatj 
Address  to  the  Koyal  Society  in  1893  contained  the  rollowb; 
■  mphalii:  sentence:  'If  a  first  step  is  to  be  made  totrardi 
umlerstanding  the  relations  bctwc-en  etht-r  and  ponderablr 
ir)att«-r,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  hopeful  foundation  foril 
is  knowledge  derived  from  experiment  on  electricity  in  hifb 
rocuum.'     But  the  mateiiiA  vjcUmk  of  mankind   seemed  b« 
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more  concempil  willi  »uch  inv est igat ions  thftn  with  con- 
troversies al>uut  (tic  nt^liuUr  upecirum.  To  all  ri'MoitJiblr 
appearance  tbe^  belonjced  exclusively'  to  the  orOcr  of  lliiiu|;lit ; 
no  'works,'  such  as  Bacon,  in  loftv  phruc,  invoked  in  be  lh«t 
'sponsors  and  sureties  of  philosophic  trutli,'  were  brought 
forward  to  go  bail  for  any  theory  connected  with  ihein. 
Altiora  prU/  is,  however,  no  barren  uiaxim ;  and  here,  os  often 
«t»ewhere,  practical  purposes  were  unexpectedly  subicivcd  by 
I   alMtraci  enquiry. 

K  What  may  be  termed  the  modern  epoch  in  this  branch 
BnpcDCil  with  Mr.  Crookes's  Bakorinn  Lecture  before  the  lloyal 
^pn^cty  in  1678.  It  is  true  that  on  many  points  he  had  been 
^anlicifwliHl  by  Hitlorf,  Pliickcr,  V'nrley,  and  others;  but  he 
added  laigcly  to  the  store  of  known  facts,  and,  by  hit  brilliant 
interpretations  of  them,  'vitalised'  the  whole  subject.*  The 
I  condition  precedent  to  this  result  wils,  however,  his  success  in 
^^roducin^  high  vacua. 

B,     Let  us  explain.     Air  at  ordinary  pressure  is  a  non-conductor 
■of  cl (Nitric ity.      It  can  he  traversed    only   'disiuptively.'      The 
'current    leaps  an  air-gap   by  a  sort  of  spasmodic  elforl,  with 
evolution  ot  light  and  heal.      In  other  words,  a  spark,  or  minia- 
ture   flash  of    li};htning,    passes,    and    ei|uilihriutn  is    momen- 
tarily restored.     The  greater  the  tension  of  the  electricitJty,  the 
wider  the  gap  that  it  is  capable  of  Dn>ssing  ;  still,  even  with  the 
most  powerful  appliances,  a  spark ing-distanoe  of  twelve  inches 
can  scarcely  be  exceeded.     Attenuated  gases,  on  the  other  hand, 
axv  good  coiuluctors;  and  they  improve  aa  the  pump  continues 
to    work.      Vet    only    up    to  a  certain    point.       An    electrical 
<liscbarge  cannot  traverM^  closed  vessels  apart  from  the  aid  of 
^aome  appreciable  material  rcmnanL 

H     This  material  remnant  has  been  fine*!  ofT  by  .Mr.  Crnnkes  to 

Pan    sinazing    thinness.       He  has    attained    the    unprecedented 

etxbaustion   of  one-twenty>millionth,   signifying    tbat   the   air 

within  his  tubes  jmttesses  no  more  than  one-twenty -millionth 

ol  its  exterior  density.     He  was  thus  enabled  to  study  electrical 

luminetccnce  more  thoroughly    than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

I     The  net^essary  apparatus  is  quite  simple.     A  pair  of  metallic 

■Un-minals  are  scaled  into  a  partially  exliausted  glass  tube,  and 

pare  then  connectetl  with  an  induction-coil  giving  a  current  of 

high-tension  electricity.      Instantly,   on   the  completion  of  the 

circuit,  a   bluith  glow   is  perceived  to  surround   the  negative 

pole,  or  'cathode,'  while  a  column   of  rosy  light,  often  exqui- 

•itely  striated,  proceeding  from  the  positive  pole  (the  'anode'), 
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(ilU  niful  of  thp  lobp.  A  <lftrk  intervening  tparr,  bowMfrr 
alwavi  ivmnini.  As  Taiftfnction  proc«eilt,  the  column  ihrinkt, 
ami  the  |;l»w  tprcadi ;  unlil,  at  last,  both  become  neatly  eilind. 
The  electncal  circulation  does  not  tlicrcfore  cease  ;  bot  «  *ob- 
ilerful  change  occurs  in  the  manner  of  its  maintenance.  Initnd 
of  being  coTiilvrted,  the  tliseharffc  seems  (o  be  actually'  tarriti 
br  itrenms  of  what  Mr.  Crnoltea  (crmetl  'radiant  mstlri.' 
These  invisible  emissions  arc  tiighl}'  susceptible  to  magnetic 
influence  ;  they  can  be  interceptMl  by  melallir  or  other  screens; 
and  they  are  capable  —  according  to  some  authoritiei  — 
of  doing  real  mechanical  work  by  turning  ibe  vanes  of  tbt 
radiometer,  a  sort  of  tiny  windrntll  sometimes  inserted  into  ibr 
exhausted  tube.  Repelled  from  the  negative  pole  at  sa 
rstimated  average  velocity  of  a  couple  nf  kilometirs  per  lecood, 
these  negatively  electrified  moleculnr  torrents  form  the  wlJ- 
known  *  call KKle- rays/  not  the  least  remarkable  property  of  irhicb 
is  their  power  of  exciting  flunrescenee  *  in  tlie  sutMtances  stnxL 
by  ibeiii.  Under  their  *  bombardment '  the  walls  of  tlicir 
glass-prison  become  resplendent  with  greenish  light;  a  rub; 
placed  in  their  path  blaees  up  in  crimson  radiance;  SulntitM 
of  colcium  glows  violet  blue  ;  and  other  bodies  become  viriillT 
and  variously  luminous. 

We  have  called  the  vacuum-tube  their  *  prison  ' ;  but  thtit 
incarceration  is  no  longer  so  strict  as  it  used  to  br.  Tbe  Istt 
Heinrich  Hertz  of  Bonn — immortalised  by  bis  discorery  rf 
electric  waves — ^ascertained  the  permeability  by  them  of  iklR 
metallic  fdms  ;  f  and  his  pupil,  Dr.  Philipp  Lenard,  procDird 
their  escape  through  an  aluminium  window  for  the  purpose  nl 
testing  their  qualities  in  the  »nen.|  These  proved  to  be 
somewhat  surprising.  Gases  of  whatever  description  arteJ 
upon  them  as  turbid  media,  stopping  them  by  vai;ue  difTuiiuPi 
as  milky  water  slops  light.  Under  magnetic  influence,  llitj 
farmed,  as  ti  were,  a  spectrum,  in  consequence  of  the  uneqw 
deflection  of  individual  ravs.  Cnthodic  beams  are  then  <( 
heterogeneous  composition,  like  pencils  of  white  light.  Sltgkl 
photographic  effects  were  derirn)  from  them  ;  they  were  fomd 
10  possess  the  I'nculiies  of  disj>ersing  negative  electric  chargts, 
and  of  penetrating,  to  some  slight  extent,  opaque  solids.  Tbf 
questions,  however,  raised  by  these  experiments  were  of  toe 
abstruse  a  nature  for  easy  popular  apprehension.  There  w» 
notliing  to  sliow  in  connexion  with  tbem,  and  rery  much  to 

*  FluoTMixnM  li  an  cfannKcDt  kind  <^  ))bofphora«(4icc.    It  vanlnbM  wA 
tli«  tvmmtA  ol  tlin  exrlttag  caiw>.  wliile  pbosphervsOMMc  la  niorr  or  has  lailat 
t  Wi«dcouiui'*  -Annileii  <1m  Miyuli,'  Bil.  xIt.  n.  St^  103. 
ilbf().,Bd.  li.  p.S33;  Bd.  lii.  p.  33.  ISM. 
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u:    JO  ibat  (!uciit«io»<i    TPjarding    ihem    were    limited    to 
'3cprrtf.     But  public  inditTerence  was  chao^od    inl<>  a  fiare  of 
c^citrmpni   bj   the  nowi   of   tome    eztroordinnrj    obscrraliooa 
vvailc  St  ft  BAvarian  University. 
m,       Wilhelm  Cnnnul  Kontgrn  is  hy  origin  Dutcb,  bj  education 
""Swfiit,  by  long  rosiilpni'e  (icrtnan.      He  lini  liad  a  strictly  |>n>' 
resiorial  career.      TIil-  rictssttuiln  of  hi*  life  have  cuntisled  in 
*l>e  fre<]uenl  exclianjie  of  one  feciurerthip  for  another.     From 
^lic  University  of  Zurich  he  followetJ  Kundt,  whose  farourile 
stuilrnt   he  was,    to  the    University  of  Strassburg ;    thence    he 
■Amoved  to  Wiirtcmbcrg,  rcturocil  in  ISiti  to  Strassburg,  pro- 
ceeded  later  to  Gicstrn,  nitd  accepted  in   1868  the  Chair  of 
Physics,  which    he  now  cKicupies,  at  Wiiraburg.       Still  in  the 
prime  of  life  (he  was  burn    in   184r)),  he  has  <:njoy«-d,  for  n 
({untter  of  a  century,  a  high  seientiftc  r<--puialiiir),  nlthougb  of  the 
purely  technical   kind   thai   seemed    little   likely  to  bloom   out 
into  world-wide  fame.     His  mind  had,  however,  been  trained 

I  by  intent  study  of  the  recondite  forces  of  nature  to  neglect 
no  hint  as  to  their  workings  ;  and  he  wai  accordingly  prepared 
to  grasp  the  unlookcd'foT  opportunity  which  came  in  his  way 
last  antnmn. 
He  was  esjieriinentin^  with  a  Cniokes's  tube  made  luminous 
by  electricity,  but  closely  enveloped  in  black  paper.  The  room 
too  was  darkened,  ami  absolutely  tioihin];  could  be  seen,  until  a 
aheei  of  paper  coated  with  pi  at!  no-cyanide  of  barium — a  highly 
fluorescent  substaiic« — was  brought  near  the  tube.  A  curious 
efTect  then  bccntnc  apparent.  Instantaneously,  as  if  smitten 
with  a  lay  of  bright  tunahiiie,  the  paper  lit  up;  and  its  ndvcn> 
tilious  lustre  persStitei)  at  a  distancre  of  two  metres  from  the 
shielded  source  of  energy.  This  was  the  first  manifestation  of 
ihc'X-rayn,'  as  their  discoverer  not  unGtIy  designated  thew. 
Tliry  form  indeed  one  of  the  unkaown  quantities  in  a  particu- 
Iw^-  complex  eel  of  equation*. 

The  Professor  eagerly  Tciponded  to  th«  atimulas  thus  given 
'0  hi*  activities;  and  every  trial  of  the  agency  placed,  as  it 
*ere,  gratuitously  at  his  disposal,  Ird  to  a  fresh  surprise.  The 
""W  rays  proved  t«  be  of  extraordinarily  pirnetralive  quality. 
J'ilh  varying  degrees  of  facility,  they  traversed  matter  of  all 

Poinds  and  in  every  stale.  Wooden  planks  oUcred  no  obstacle 
'"  tbeir  passage ;  glass  impeded,  yet  did  not  stop  ibem  ;  while 
'"cb  heavy  metals  as  platinum,  mercury,  and  lead  were 
Jf^nsparent  only  when  rcducctl  to  the  thinnest  possible  films. 
Opacity  seemed  to  augment,  with  one  marked  exception  in  the 
^*c  of  Iceland  spar,  in  ihi;  simple  onlrr  of  density.  Strong  ' 
Pbotographic    powers   aoon    disclosed     lliemtelves,    and    their 
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esercito  was  allcndrd  bv  motl  peculiar  effects.  Keeping 
hand  for  ■omc  minutes  brtwc«n  the  rxhMiatcd  bull)  and  > 
icntitiTR  plalc  cnclosinl  in  »  womirn  box,  And  clevrlopiny  »» 
iiiual,  Priilcsior  ilontgun  na*  o>nrn)nt«)  willi  n  pcrfctrt  rvpi*- 
s(-ntatii>ii  of  four  skvleion  fin){ert '.  TLe  «kin,  rein*,  ind 
lousi'tfrs  were  su  trantpoTf^nc  uii  tt>  linve  IiokII^'  left  a  \na, 
while  the  relaltvelr  opaque  bones  atood  out  alone,  denndcd  of 
their  customary  '  pnitc  and  cover,'  Hamlet's  aspiraiion  ■« 
reolizcd.  The  'Ion  loo  solid  flesh'  bad  viriuafly  '  resolnd 
ilteif  into  B  dew  '  nt  the  mn^ie  touch  of  the  Riinlgen  iay». 

Fur  the  nrt  thut  remitrknbly  initiated,  the  word  '  ph<>t(>|rr«pfat ' 
is  plainl)-  a  misnomer.  Mr.  Juittn'  Wills  proposes  lu  tnlistituir 
for  it  '  scolojtrapliy  *;  the  term  '  radto^titplir  '  "  n|>penrs  to  ix%  i» 
many  ways  preferable;  and  we  tiust,  at  anv  rate,  that  lb> 
cacophonous  '  rnnto^raphy '  will  be  permitted  to  die  wilhMl 
benefit  of  <jlergy.  The  methods  of  the  old  and  the-  nr« 
photogmpby  ore  eMrntislly  difTcirnl.  In  the  former,  an  opiiral 
image  of  some  object  is  thrown,  in  a  dark  chamlKr,  upon  • 
prepnred  plnte,  and  there  tzhi-mirnlly  fixcil.  In  the  latter,  tbf 
object  is  simply  interposed  between  the  fount  of  influence  smi 
the  plate,  which  is  carefully  protected  from  daylight  by^  scrceni 
of  material  impervious  to  it,  although  penetrable  with  ease  bj 
the  invisible  agency.  The  resulting  imprensions  arc  sillioiMtU* 
or  transparency-pictures  ;  ihev  ori};inate  from  true  abadowa  nl 
the  thing*  porirnyed,  the  structure  of  which  is  ^ven  in  terw 
of  the  opaeity  to  the  X-r«ys  of  their  ^-arious  |>arts.  And  ihts 
opacity  is  of  so  abnormal  a  kind  that  the  prixess  brings  a Inmi 
startling  inversions  of  visibility,  the  commonly  unseen  bdaf 
laid  bare,  while  the  encasing  substances  which  alone  *)io« 
to  the  eye  are  rendered  inconijiicuous  or  evanescent.  Tb» 
familiar  jiHj;/iice-photof>rapby  has,  in  short,  obtained  aa  an  ally 
a  wonderful  art  of  oi'^aaie  portraiture,  already  promoted  awl 
availed  of  with  unexampled  xeai,  although  it  would  ba^"* 
jironounced  six  months  ago,  alike  by  the  learned  and 
unlearned,  a  fantastic  impossibility. 

Its  productions  strike  us  with  inexhaustible  wonder. 
hare  scarcely  yet  got  inured  to  the  notorious  skelelon-hanl 
holding  up  a  signet-ring  poised  round  the  vanished  bulk  of  oar 
of  ils  fingers;  nor  to  the  oft-displaved  coins,  scarcely  vrilrti 
by*  their  leathern  receptacle,  or  to  arrays  of  instruments,  liwf- 
fectually  cuncenled  in  woiidrn  cases;  stdl  less  to  the  featlicnd 
creatures,  stripped  to  the  bone,  and  pileously  displaying 
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y  without  tb«  slii^lter  of  a  quill.  Plumage  indend  of 
Ri'vrj  kiad  i>  non-rMitlvnt  to  lliint^cen's  ran  ;  nnd  tlint  lli« 
ikiii  wf  a  fu,\\  i*  BCftrcely  Iciis  tranapnreiil  tliuu  tbe  L-leineot 
in  which  it  idovcs,  will  bt*  tven  at  u  gluucc  b^'  our  rcadBri. 
It  was  Inkrn  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Campboll  Swinton  with  a  *  focns- 
talw'  invented  at  King'*  College,  hy  mr»ns  of  which  tlic 
^lulow*  thrijwn  un  llic  tftnticivr  plntn*  g^in  grcullv  in  sharp* 
li«*s.  'J'lie  ciimpiinion-'picture*  nrc  likt^wise  upecimen*  nf 
hit  hen  work  :  sikI  th«v  liaw  bf«n  admirably  repnxluci^d 
by  Jbe  Swan  Electric  Kii^raviog  Cunipany.  The  niibryonic 
character  of  the  akeleion  uf  the  two  days'  old  puppy-do^  will 
be  noticed  ;  also  the  ponr  fro^'a  broken  1p^,  the  discomfort 
attendant  on  which  mutt  have  coniidvrably  d<itractrd  frora  th« 
P-marthy  joy*'  of  hi*  Ufr.  The  sptne  nm)  nnklc  arc  muter* 
pieces;  the  dissecting  (nculty  of  tb<;  X-ray*  couhl  not  be  mora 
teerfecily  dtipluyed  ;  and  the  pair  of  speciaclei,  in  its  shagreen 
[CBse,  illuaiTutes  both  the  estraordiiiary  permeability  by  them  of 
knimal-hidrs,  and  the  marked  difference  in  opacity  between 
Llecl  and  ^lass.  Among  other  curioiitiei  of  portraiture,  we 
bear  of  pigeon*  and  sparrows,  tnire  and  rabbits,  anatomised 
in  dcspitt!  of  fur  and  feather*  ;  and  of  a  crayfish,  tnkpn  by 
^Ir.  W.  A.  i).  Kuit^e,  the  shell  of  which  proved  In  bn  of  about 
tbe  transparency  of  aluminium. 

I  Tbe  surgical  use*  of  I'mfruor  Kuntgen**  marvellous  dis- 
c«very  are  innumerable;  and  fresh  instances  of  its  successful 
•pplication  famish  themes  fur  weekly  comment  in  the* Lancet' 
Bnd  other  specialiat  papers.  The  veil  of  Heab  may  now  at  will 
be  withdrawn  from  tbe  bonv  atruclure  beneath,  the  diseases  and 
Oinl  formations  of  which  can  he  studied  in  autographic  rcpro- 
»<-ntation*.  Calcareous  deposits  in  the  vnriou*  organs  of  the 
body,  ossiriraiions,  intruded  foreign  subdnncet,  stand  fiul  in 
telief,  indicating  with  certainty  the  scat  of  disorder,  guiding 
Che  bond  of  the  operator,  and  rendering  exploratory  processes 
■aperflooui.  Suitable  patients  are  at  a  premium.  A  woman 
iwho  has  abforbed  a  needle,  a  man  harbourin);  a  projectile,  is 
k  perxona  grata  at  every  Sur<;ical  Institute  in  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds.  Had  Aspromonte  been  fought  in  the»r  tempi 
Irgffio'iri,  (ianl>aldi's  ankle  would  have  brrn  quit  of  it*  bullet 
in  fewer  hour*  than  the  week*  of  it*  actual  lodgment. 

Tbe  profit  derivable  in  medical  diagnosis  from  the  novel 
teethird,  although  less  direct  and  immediate  than  its  aur^ca] 
utility,  is  auie  before  Ioujl;  to  accrue.  But  the  delicate  modifi- 
CMiODB  of  exposure  and  development,  by  means  of  which  the 
internal  oif;ani  will  be  brought,  it  is  hoped,  within  the  range 
of  railiograpbic  inspection,  must  be  woiked  ouX  \«Tt\a.\\'«^'S  A'l'j 
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the  aid  of  initruclion   from    daily  experience.     An  ImpoF 
Hep  hu,  howtrver,  already  been  taken  by  ilie  tubtlitutioo,  to  k 
cerlain  Iii;iiled  extent,  of  the  human  retina  for    the    seniitix 

RInte.  Professor  Salvioni's  '  cryptoacope,"  described  before  ibr 
ledico-Cbirurgical  Academy  of  Bologna,  February  6,  lS'.*f. 
contista  of  a  tubr,  completely  eloied  at  one  cnti  by  a  elite  c^ 
blitck  cflrclboanl  overlaid  with  flunreirent  tulphtde  of  calciun. 
for  whicb  Edison  substitute*  the  tun^itate  of  the  Kune  metal. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  X-ray*,  the  diaphrag;ui  thus  pr^ 
pared  become*  brillianllv  luminous,  and  the  shadows  of  inter- 
posed objects,  more  or  less  dense  according  to  tho  degree  4t 
their  transparency,  are  rendily  seen  by  an  eye  applinl  l^)  ibr 
open  end  of  the  observing  cylinder.  We  can,  in  this  wbt, 
I'ount  At  m  gUnrc  the  bones  in  our  own  hand,  or  inspect  ibt 
contents  of  our  neighbour's  pocket.  Hence  initani  disccni- 
ment  of  the  'invisible'  must  henceforth  be  reckoned  antO(i|ftk 
resource*  of  civilii-atlon.  So  handy  an  instrument  for  examiDiiij 
the  interior  of  the  body  must,  before  lonjf,  find  its  way  into  tbe 
hands  of  every  physician.  \or  is  it  impossible  thai,  by  it* 
employment,  much  information  mny  be  gntbcrcd  reganling  ti^ 
nature  of  vital  processes.  The  cirtrulatiun  of  the  blood  may  Ik 
wnlched,  the  throbbing*  of  the  heart,  the  pn>^re*3  of  di^eiuaa, 
the  elaboration  of  srcieliont.  Even  a  tmnv  ranipait  will  Ml 
m-rhnps  avail  to  proteirt  from  scrutiny  the  organs  behind  il- 
For  .M.  (Charles  Henry  *  has  discovered  that  a  coating  o( 
sulphide  of  zinc  diminishes  or  abolishes  opacity  to  RjintirrD't 
rays;  and  he  hazards  the  forecast  that,  by  painting  the  bmtt- 
bone  with  this  Buoresccnt  salt,  a  view  riff/it  through  if  of  ife 
heart  and  lungs  insy  be  nfTordml.  Nor  do  we  dare  to  proooiUK' 
him  over-sanguine.  The  practical  performances  of  radiognpki 
warmnt  high  hopes  for  it*  future.  M.  Uroaafdel  of  Pari*  has 
inducml  it  to  diiplay  the  contents  of  infernal  machiom;  volnnM 
innocent  of  aspect  have  in  the  same  way  been  shown  hi 
MM.  Girard  and  Bordaa  to  be  crammed  with  explosives  ssa 
projectiles  ;  and  thus,  the  peril  of  forcing  open  suspicious  parol* 
can  be  evaded  by  merely  exposing  them  lo  emission*  from* 
vacunm>bulb.  The  similar  detection  of  flaws  in  pieces  of 
inelnl  promises  to  afTonl  a  safeguanl  against  accidents  >* 
mnihincry,  or  with  ordnance  ;t  a  great  advance  in  dcotitfn. 
through  the  sane  agency,  is  announced  as  imminent  ;  and  U 
supplies  ao  easy  and  unfailing  test  for  the  geoaiaeDess  *i 
(liiUDoada.  But  the  versatility  of  iu  powers  caa  hardly  it* 
be  BppncUtctL 
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Tbf  tasy  pasugc  cif  the  nvvt  r*yt  ihrnugh  <'ntti<in  ami  its 
oninpoundt  with  oxj'^n,  hjdrogen,  am)  nitmgcn,  it  lliv  parti' 
cular  fMvIt^  by  which  tUe^  hnv«  gainett  their  suilden  Ikcne ; 
■!nr«  it  is  that  to  which  ii  due  the  astonishing  tranapareocy  to 
ihrm  of  nil  bixlica  of  organic  orif;!n-  They  traverse  pine- 
hnanls  hardly  enfrebled  ;  almost  disregard  ebonite,  vulcanite, 
gi-laline,  leather,  jc-t  ;  and  run  through  printed  mnltcr  with  » 
facility  unknown  to  the  most  indolent  reviewer,  producinj; 
their  characteristic  eftects,  fluorescent  and  photographic,  after  a 
journey  Ibiougli  a  book  of  a  thousand  pages.  Hence  a  sixpence 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  bulky  tome  becomes  fully  apparent  as 
an  obstacle  to  their  transit.  Ami  the  heavier  the  metal,  the 
more  conspicuous  its  interposition.  Professor  Dewar  has  in 
fact  aiccrtninrd  that  thc4C  gradations  of  transparency  are  regu- 
late<l  by  atomic  weights.    The  complexity  of  the  molecule  is  of 

tno  c<m*equence  in  this  respect ;  only  the  mats  of  the  individual 
Mtom  tells.  Electrical  or  optical  properties,  colour,  cryttallitie 
structure,  chemical  combinations,  count  for  little  or  nothing; 
ibe  atomic  principle  is  dominant  throughout.  Here  we  have 
one  of  many  symptoms  that  the  rays  concern  themselves  with 
matter  only  in  its  finest  subdivisions,  ignoring  it  as  an  ex- 
tended mass.  It  should  be  added  that  ther  suffer  no  tieilcction 
tin  n  magnetic  field. 
What  then  are  ihesesingalar  emanations?  Their  intlifTerence 
to  the  magnet  shows  decisivelv  that  they  are  not  streams  of 
(tlecirifieU  particles,  like  the  cathode- ray t.  They  m.iy  accord- 
ingly be  set  down  with  confiilence  at  a  mode  of  ethereal 
vibration.  The  question  iiieviishly  follows  :  Should  they  be 
regarded  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  'invisible  light'?  The  title  it 
□o  longer  paradoxical ;  for  the  tcienlilic  meaning  of  the  word 
'light'  baa  of  late  incalculably  widened.  Clerk  Maxwell's 
electro- magnetic  theory  of  light,  splendidly  verifioi  hy  Hertz, 
lends  coherence  and  unity  to  ideas  concerning  the  energies  of 
the  tnaicrial  universe.  For  we  now  know  that  the  '  luminiferout 
ether  '  is  possessed  of  far  more  vertalilc  powers  than  thai  phrase 
imports.  It  transmits  electrical  otcillationt  some  milet  long, 
ultra-violet  wavelets,  more  than  120,000  of  which  are  crowded 
into  B  single  inch,  together  with  endless  intermediate  unduU- 
Itnns,  a  small  fraction  of  which  serve  us  for  purposes  of  vision. 
Vet  all  belong  to  the  same  grand  series.  1  hey  trnvel  with  an 
identical  speed  of  ISti.dOn  miles  a  tcrond  :  they  ol)ey  the  same 
laws  uf  reflection,  refraction,  and  potikritntion ;  all  can  be 
extinguished  by  interference  ;  and  all  are  therefore  to  be  re- 
ICarded  as  diaturbancea  of  one  medium  dilTering  only  in  senile 
,nd  period.     Like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  V\iC*e  \wiw>i»«iwSv»ir 
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(ions  are  of  a  tranavcrial  t-lianictur ;  tbej  *re  such  as  could 
executed  in  an  inn>m|)i¥»il>le,  liigbly  elastic  medium. 

Dut  ibe  code  uf  law»  tbey  obey  i»  enlitelj-  disTpgardrtl  by  ilfc-  -^ 
X-Tuja.     These,   »o   far   as   auib«ntic  cxpcritncnu   have   jms-J 
Ahown,  can  neither  be  refraclcd  nor  rcguUrlj*  reflected.     Tb^  j 
arc  accordingly  incapable  of  being  c«)nccntrntcil  by  miTTonf^»| 
!eiisc*;  and  tbi*  incnparity  rmbnrrnue*  their  tminiuKh  inresi  .m> 
gallon.      Hence,   it    IK   hardly   (o  bt;   woiidcied  nt  (hat  efforts  K~-4l 
pularisc    them,    or    produce    inlcrference-effecU,    hhve    proT^~^ 
lutilu.     None  (be  less,  they  have   tnauy  qualitiea  in  comOK^tl 
with  uUra-vioIet  ligbl.     Tbey  decompose  salts  nf  silver;  ifacsj' 
excite,  in  the  substances   it  similarly  aflect*,  fluorcscrnoe  armd 
photphorcBcence.     .-Vn  experiment  de»cribed  by  Prolcssor  Dcir  ^ar 
Iwfore  tbc  Iloyal  Society  im  Frbrunry  13,  is  dw-isivc  on  (I&  is 
Ifixt  point.      He  hnd  previitualy  found  that  platino-cyaaide    «/ 
lunmonium,    immersed  in  liquid  air,  dutiu^  a   brief  esposn  «<' 
(o    light  from  tbc-  up|>er  purl  of  tl»e  s|>eclrum,  pbospboresi 
brilliantly    when   the   frigid   fluid   was   poured   off.      Ic  m 
Appeared  that  precisely  the  same  lesult  ensued  upon  stimii 
lion,     under    similar    conditions,    with    the     X-rays-       Tb^sii 
elcclricnl   properties  have    been   eiaminp<l,    among   others,    lir 
Proftrssor  J.  J.  Thomson  of  Cambridge,  and  hi*  coitclusiiKi*  ^n 
embiHlied  in  a  I'apcr  nnmett  nt  the  brad  of  tbi*  article.     Tts«( 
are  of  ibe  utmost  theoretical  im|M>rlance.     For  not  only  does    an 
electrified   body    inpidly    lusu   it*  charge,   whether  {msilive      or 
ne)(a(ive,  when   made   the  target  of  a  Ruulgen-beam,   bat    t^ 
effect  cannot  be  pr«venled  by  any  amount  of  close-packing  nrilli 
insulating    material.      Tbus,  all  subilances    become   cIcclricsJ 
conductors  while  transmitting  the  enigmatical  rny«— a  ciruiin- 
slance  implying  tbc  production  of  molecular  changes  too  subtif 
to  be  ottuirwrisc  perceptible.     This  faculty  of  causing  electric*' 
leakage  is  si>  strung  that  ii  xinc-plalc  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
is  an  insufficient  screen  against  it*  exercise ;  and  it  is  sbarrd, 
as  regards  negative  charges,  with  Lenard's  catbode-i«ya   aad 
ultra-violet    light      They   do  not,    however,    leave  the    bodle* 
upon  which  they  are  thrown   in   a   neutral  electric  cooditioa. 
Some,  such  OS  gold,  copper,  and   iron,  acquire-  through  (beir 
influence  a  positive  charge  ;  others,  sodium,  lead,  and  xti>c,  fo' 
example,  n  negative  one.     This  unexplained  diversity  has  tic^n 
quite  lalL-ly  discoverMl  by  Professor  ii.  M.  Miuchtn.* 

The  hypothesis  has  accordingly  been  advocated  tbst  l^* 
X-rays  are  •  ultra-ultra-violet '  light — that  they  consltt  »** 
excessively  minute  and  excessively  rapid  transverse  vibFs(i»0* 
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tbe  onironal  ether.  It  U  not  al>«olutrlr  nr<;niivc<),  as 
Scliuiicr  ha*  ptiiated  nut,'  t>^  iht^ir  ftnomalous  brhaviour. 
If  Ihcir  wsve-ltD^ihs  iit«  meaturable  nn  the  tnolccalar  icnlc, 
they  might  i^sily  etcnpe  refraction,  and  undergo  ivflKtinn  only 
of  the  obcrrml  vnguo  bdcI  elusive  kind.  It  is  suspected, 
miiTcovcr,  that  ihrv  nn  too  little  ht>mn)>enpous  for  muiuitJ 
destruction  by  intnfrrcncc;  for  iIict  crrtainlv  to  some  extent 
(lifTer  amon^  thetnsrivcs.  \vt  their  n»imilntion  to  ofdinary 
li|>ht  appear*  li>  raise  more  diniculiie«  than  it  removes;  and 
tlw  process  of  explaining  these  away  inspires  distrust. 

We  turn  then  hnpelully  to  the  alternative  rationale  of  thi^ 
X-rays  cautiously  advanced  by  Professor  Ronigen  bim»:if. 
Abandoning,  in  view  of  their  unusual  properties,  the  attempt  to 
force  them  into  tbe  groove  of  luminous  theory,  he  tried  ft 
larger  framework  fur  bis  facts. 

*  A  kind  irf  roUlioa^hip,'  he  writes. '  between  the  tew  rays  ami  Itght- 
rayB  appears  to  exist :  at  iMst  the  funnation  of  shadows,  flaoieweuee, 
and  lh«  prodacti<.in  of  chemical  actiou  poiut  in  thix  direction.  Now 
it  has  bocu  known  for  a  long  tiiu«  that,  bctsides  the  IrftttsrarM  Tibi»> 
tioas  nhicJi  sc«oant  for  Iho  phouttmen*  of  light,  it  is  po«ibl«  llMt 
loDgitudinal  TiL<t«ttoii9  idioold  exist  in  the  ether,  and,  acooiding  to 
the  tIow  of  soma  phyaiciatB,  they  miut  exist.  It  is  grantud  that 
th«ir  exiiiteuoe  baa  not  yot  be«D  niitde  clear,  and  their  pn>|Wiiti(u(  arv 
not  experimentally  demoui^l rated.  Should  nut  the  new  raya  bft 
ueribod  to  longitudiual  naves  in  the  ether?' 

Tbe  su<;Kestinn  is  of  great  speculative  interest.  la  the  text- 
)MM>k  iheoiy  of  li<;bt,  the  qualities  ntlribulcd  to  tbe  other,  or 
transmitting  cnntium,  are  those  of  an  clutic  solid — capable 
■>f  being  strained  or  dinlortcd,  ihnuKh  not  of  Iiciiig  c-ompiesicd. 
But  the  assumption  <>£  incomprcisibilily  is  onlr  made  in  the 
Absence  of  better  knowledge ;  it  Is  by  no  meant  euentlal  to 
the  validity  of  the  theory.  And,  unless  tliat  assumption  be 
abaolulely  true,  there  mnst  arise,  besides  the  transversal  dis- 
tortMDC*  called  light,  the  laws  of  which  have  been  wrought 
into  a  monument  to  human  genius  aert  prrmmus,  a  longi- 
tudinal or  condensational  diilurbnnce  which  might  l»e  desig- 
nated ethereal  sound,  t  Lord  Kelvin,  in  his  *  Baltimore  Lectures' 
of  l&ti4,  spoke  confidently  of  its  presence;  and  he  laid  before 
the  Royal  Society,  on  I'eb.  1.^  laii,  tbe  plan  of  a  simple  arrange- 
inent  fur  prodticing  electrical  oscillations  of  the  longiiudinal 
or  tonorous  typs,   which    should,  on    K5ntgen's    hypothesis, 

•  'Kktun,' Jaa.».  18M. 

t  S<«  an  latnotttiBt  Mwy  on  ■  Ijwgiludlaal  Liebt,'  bv  G.  JaoBwaa.  la 
•  Aanalm  dor  H;>lk.-  IM.  IrlL  Bl  117,  Jan.  18M;  trudsl«d  la  tl>«  ■  Elix- 
bicba'forMarc^  13  anilK>,  I8M. 
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belong  (a  ilie  class  of  hii  X-rayi.    No  experimental  malu 
the  kind  nrp,  howcrcr,  at  prcicnt  forthcomtnif. 

If  the  new  phnu>gTA]>hin  agency  may  be  fitly  charmcteriiri)  at 
'ulira-viulrt    sound'   (a   term   of   Pr»rfftsor  S.   P.   Thnmpton't^ 
coinage),  tlic  «cop<!  of  th<^  VViirxliurg  diHTovery  widens  indefi^H 
nitrly.     In   tbal   (unluckily  doubtful)  cnsc,  it  nSiirds  a  clue  Id 
the  genuine  nulure  of  the  t^lbereal  basis  of  tbe  niaierial  universe. 
It  gives  &  bold  in  )>- ground  lo  ihougbl  on  the  subject  wbicb  bus 
bilberlo  been  wnntin^  ;  since  the  qualities  demanded  for    tbe 
transmission  of  light,  althnugb  tbry  must  in  some  way  correal 
■pond    lo    ihost!    belonging  to  tbe  medium    filling    spare,    «re^ 
of  a  kind  entirely  transcending  experienc-r-,  while  a  substance 
capable  of  propagating  waves  of  condensation  nnd  rarefaction 
should   bear    an    inlelligibte    resemblancd-    to    ordinary   matter. 
Some  such  definite  piece  of  inforuialioti   bas  long  been  vainlv 
sought  for  as  a  lever  by  whicb  to  raise  knowledge  towards  tlie 
higher  plane  within  view  for  a  score  of  years.     Lord  Kelvin 
anticipairs    unhesitatingly   the  establishment    of    'a    general^ 
theory  whicb  shall   include    light  (old   and   new),  old  nnd  ne4^| 
knowledge  of  electricity,  and  the  whole  of  electr<»-tnagiietism  ' ; 
and    the   approaching  disclosure  can    be   foretold  of  a   more 
profound  correlation   of  tbe  physical  forces  thaD  can  at  present 
be  distinctly    apprehended.     Towards  the    attainment    of  this 
«nd,  researches  concerning  the  Hciotgen  rays  can  acarcely  fail 
to  contribute. 

A  remarkable  attribute  of  tbe  longitudinal  waves  with  whic 
(hey   hove  l)een  cnnjecturally  associated,  is  their    all    but    ii 
stantajicnus    transmission.     The    tbeoretical    velocity    of  sticb 
oscillations    exceeds    that    of   light  as  much  as  the  measure 
velocity  uf  light  exceeds  that  of  sound.     A  hint  seems  thutf 
obscurely  thrown  out  of  a   possible   connexion  between  tbeo 
and    the    inscrutable    power    of  gravity.     No    sensible    tiai4 
allowance  can   be  made  for  the  action  of  tbe  central  force 
tbe  planetary  system  ;  otherwise  symptoms  of  instability  whicll 
have  never  been  observed  should  be  tolerably  obvious.     Thi 
A    difficulty    would    be   removed    by  the  supposition    that   the 
gravitational  jiusb  or  pull  was  exerted  through  the  intervcntioa 
of  waves  of  ethereal  pressure.     But  this  topic  is  at  present  vcr 
far  from  being  ripe  for  discussion. 

Amidst    tbe    confused   account*  of    experimenta   with    tb 
X>rays   which   have    thickened    tbe  air  during    the  last   three' 
months,  assertions  oftbeir  presence  in  ordinary  light  could  not 
but  attract  special  notice.      Vacuum-tubes,  found  indispcnubli 
by   most,    were  discarded   as  superlluout    by  a   few   operal»rs.l 
Thus,  Lord  Blylbswood   obtained   unmistakable  mdiograpbie] 

effect! 
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Tecis  dirceilv  Trum  n  WtmiUurtt  tlirctriail  mat^liinr,  .M.  Lc  Ron 
iVom  »  petmleum  l.tmp,  Dr.  A.  Msu  iif  itniokljn  fn>m  ibe  tun. 
Tbeir  mulls,  however,  received  uo  Mtisf«ctufr  cunGrmatian. 
Dr.  and  Mrt.  Huff^int,  on  February  fi,  expoied  a  rapid  pUte, 
screened  witli  a  thin  ibret  of  alamininm,  to  bright  tanthioe 
during  nn  hour  and  a  qaarlrr  Milhool  filing  a  trace  of  chcBiieal 
action ;  anil  Frofi^swir  Hale  and  .M.  Henri  l)etx]urrrl  have 
lince  fiirtified  the  coocluiion  that  X-rars  of  >olar  origin  are 
non-exitlenL 

The  truiU  leeini  to  be  that  they  make  part  of  the  pbenomenun 
of  lluoreicencc,  and  that  certain  kindi  of  glaii,  accordingly, 
tend  themselves  to  their  prodaction.  Hence  arose  a  web  of 
ezperimrntal  cont rail icl ion*,  at  first  sight  hopeless  of  di»- 
entangleinrnl,  ilic  pmen(«  or  absence  of  the  glass  in  question 
unsusjieclrdly  determining  the  results  obtained.  M.  Charles 
Henry's  discovery  of  the  reinforcement  supplied  by  sulphide  of 
jtinc  to  the  novel  ajtency  fumiahed,  nevertheless,  a  clue  which 
has  been  successfnlly  followed  up.  He  found  it  to  be  an 
originating  source  of  X-rays;  M.  Poincarv  suggested  that  the 
same  pmprrty  might  belong  to  nil  fluorescent  substances ;  and  his 
hint  was  promplly  verified  by  M.  ;\.  d'Arsooval,*  M.  Reajurrel,t 
and  (perhaps  we  may  add)  by  Mr,  Lascelles  Scott.J  Not  every 
quality  of  fluorescence,  however,  is  thus  efTectire;  it  must  be 
of  the  icreen-yellow  kind  shown  by  Gennan  glass.  Of  this 
material  Crookes's  ttlbes  are  made ;  and  hence,  we  are  ted  to 
believe,  comes  their  efficacy  in  the  production,  under  the 
botnbArdment  of  molecular  loircnls.  ol  the  enigmatical  rays. 
W«  await  with  the  deepest  interest  tlie  further  developments  of 
tbeir  investigation. 


•  •OanptMBtodea.'HanhS.ISWi. 
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•  trite  remark  that  ibere  i>  no  portion  of  I 
mpcrfectl;-   IcHovrD   by   any   generatioD  of  men 
which  immediately  precciirs  their  own  parricipaliuo  i 
nflair*.      The    Inith    of  ihit    uying:    i*    vividly  imprt-ned 

pcnitnl  of  ihi!  series  of  'The  (ju<ten's  Prime  Miniawn,' 
which  hni  recently  been  published  under  the  edjlnrthip  4 
Mr.  Stuart  J.  Keiil.  The  auiliors  of  these  nine  biograpbin 
are  all  men  wbo  have  taken  part  more  or  less  dirtcil.i 
in  public  life,  and  who  arc  personally  familiar  with  tie 
leading  events  and  chnractcrs  of  their  own  day.  But  it  it 
inipnssihtc  for  anyone  who  ii  at  all  anjuainted  with  ibecnii 
of  book- mnk ill)];,  to  avoid  the  »>neltision,  that  they  have  bu) 
one  and  all,  in  schoolboy  phrase,  to  '  get  up '  the  pniul 
on  nhieh  ibey  have  uiideiEaken  to  write.  If  sO|  tbcy  are 
more  i);iioranl  than  the  averace  of  their  conlemponrics. 
are  convinced  that  the  majority  of  educated  Knglishne 
would  be  IrM  likely  to  make  a  mialake  in  reciting 
roll  of  the  Kings  of  Kngtnnd  than  they  would  be  in  repestii 
in  their  corTrei  se(]uenc(^  the  names  of  the  stAtesmeo  «b* 
have  held  the  oflicc  of  Premier  during  Her  Majesty's  reigv- 
\Vo  feel  confident  that  if  adult  men  ol  letters  bad  to  underg" 
historical  examinations,  they  would  run  a  smaller  risk  <■! 
bring  plucked  if  they  were  tet  to  explain  the  causes  of  tin- 
Thirty  Venri'  War,  than  if  they  were  called  upon  to  stale 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  rFsiRnation  of  Earl  (irer 
and  the  accession  of  Lord  Melbourne  in  ltS>M.  Tlie  caiur 
of  this  ignornnce  is  not  any  lark  of  interest  in  the  period 
uniler  consideration,  but  the  absence  of  any  comptehensire 
record  of  the  century  now  drawing  to  its  close.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  write  contemporary  narratives  of 
the  Kngland  of  tn-day.  Of  these  attempts  Mis*  Marti neaii'|^d 
'  Forty  Veais  of  Peace,'  an*!  Mr.  Justin  RlcCarlhy's  '  History  4^| 
Our  I'imea,'  are,  we  think,  the  most  sitccessful ;  yet  not  one  of 
them  can  lay  any  claim  to  be  considered  n  standard  authority. 
The  plain  tinth  is  that  all  history  to  be  of  permanent  value 
must  l>c  written  at  a  considerable  interval  after  the  events 
narrated  have  occurred,  and  after  both  actors  and  spectator!  in 
the  drama  have  passed  away.  A  certain  distance  is  required 
III  judge  of  the  perspective  of  political  as  well  as  of  naturat 
object*.  Writers  who,  like  Gteville,  have  left  behind  them 
their  recollect  inns,  impressions,  and  appreciations  o(  the  public 
men  of  their  day,  have  pr»vide<l  invaluable  information  for  the 
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irian  of  ibe  future;  but  tbeir  wrilingt  ar^  MKMoira  pour 
»r,  not  liiilorte*  in  any  tra«  tense  of  tbe  word. 
Tbit  void  ia  our  anoils  will  not  be  filled  by  'Tb«  Queen's 
fntm  MinUt«rs.'      loiloed,   the    condilioni    under    which   tbe 
Mies   has    been    compiled    precluded    the    possibility  of  their 
foraiibing  anything  IiLp  a  consistent  and    conwciitirr  nnrra- 
'■ic      Ninr    vrrilrrs   of    mntr    iir    test    individual    diitinciion 
^*n  been  cnmmiHiannl  In  write  ihe  lires  of  nine  italcimen, 
vlioie  careers  have  overlapped  each  other,  and  wboM  relations 
u  iMpect  of  political  events  were  of  the  matt  intimate  and 
<<HDplicated  character.     Every  one  of  the  writers  is  naturally 
prone   to    over-catiinalfl    the   relative    importance   of   the    part 
played  in  politicf  by  the  subject  of  his  memoir.     Moreover,  in 
"lost  initanrei  the  judgmc-nt  of  the  hiogmpher  is  biusetl  by  hi* 
personal  view*  of  the  piittlics  of  the  present  day.     For  instance, 
•Mr.  Justin  McCarthys  Memoir  of  air  Robert  Peel  is,  if  you 
fead  between  the  lines,  a  very  ingenious  plea  for  tbe  suppo«iiion 
'hat  if  Peel  had  lived  he  would  have  espoused  the  C-Ruse  of  Home 
Hale,  just  as  ho  accepted   Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  and 
~"»e    Repeal    of  the   Corn    Laws,  after   having   l>een,  even    up 
tlie    hnur   of  his  conversion,  the  staunch  opponent  of  the 
leasures  in  queition.      In  like  fashion  Mr.  Saintshury's  contri- 
itioo  to  the  series  is  far  more  concerned  with  expounding  tbe 
rit«'*s  views  on  the  evils  of  household  suffrage,  than  with 
te  story  of  Lord  Derby's  life.     Still,  notwithstanding  certain 
incidental  defects  inseparable  in  all  probability  from  the  nature 
of  tbe  task   imposed  upon  the  contributors  to  the  series, 'The 
C^uceo's  Prim<-  Ministers'  will  serve  the  purpose  of  narrating 
in  a  readable  form   the  careers  of  the  Knglish  statesmen  who 
bave  held   the   foremost  positions  in   the  political  life  of  the 
pscwnt  reign.     From  the  point  of  view  of  the  historical  atudent 
^A>e  series  would   have   peihaps   been  more  valuable  if  it  had 
^«7en  written  by  one  and  the  same  person,  who  might  have  been 
aal^lr  to  form  something  approaching  to  a  consecutive  narrative, 
land  to  preE<*nt  some  kind  of  consistent  view.      But  from    the 
T>CHOt  nl  view  of  the  general  reader,  the  series  gains  in  interest 
Dvibe  indiridnality   of  the   various  contributors,   and   by  llie 
<3ivrrsity  of  their  political  standpoints.     Tbe  artists   may  be 
unequal  io  pictorial  skill,  their  work  may  ai  times  be  defective, 
their  drawing    may    he   out    of  proponion :   but    the    portrait 
gallery  of  English  statesmen  contained  in  this  notable  work,  is 
""e  of  which  Englishmen,  irrespective  of  their  party  politics, 
■"■y  be  justly  proud. 

It  would  be,  we  think,  dilTicult  to  find  nine   personalities 

*nore  marked  and  more  distinct  from  each  other  than  those  of 
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ibe  nine  ■tatvimen  who  froD  1837  up  In  1892  urvot) 
cDUDiry  as  Pritnr  Minidnrs  of  the  Qucor.  LonI  Melbaoii 
ihn  ffnt  of  tb<T  batch,  ippntttrnis  «  tjpu  of  polittcinn  which  >> 
bocomiDg  rar«r  ami  ran-r,  .is  our  iiittilutiont  b<.-tiime  mora  and 
more  dcuiiicratic.  H«  entered  public  life  »ot  be<'nuM  he  bwi 
ipecial  intereW  in  p<>liuc(,  an^  ere*t  percoaal  ambilion,  at 
nay  nroanunced  political  views,  bat  becsuw  for  m  man  ti 
liis  biTtb,  potilion,  and  conncsitinc,  it  was  (be  natural  thiof 
lit  do.  Lnnl  Melbourne'*  grnndfnibcr  was  a  lolicitor  «ba 
liiul  ainatM<l  a  Uirge  fortuni;  in  hi*  pmfcoion,  bad  bougte 
litTge  ■■stnti.-s,  iind  had  bet-u  rewarded  for  his  support  ol  tiit 
Minittry  of  tlieda^'  iu  Parliaineui  bv  the  fcift  of  a  baruceicr 
His  father  bad  been  crl^ale(l  a  Peer  of  Ireland  under  the  title  of 
Lord  MfflbourDC,  and  had  marrird  •  daughter  of  Sir  Kalfi 
Milbanko:  so  the  young  William  Lamb  was  identiRcd  with  iti> 
,i;rr.it  landed  inCciott,  wat  connected  with  tbn  middle  ctnu  te 
,tbe  perion  of  his  parents,  and  was  auoCiatiKl  wilh  the Bti(l(><:t>M 
by  his  ralbcr'i  rank  ns  uii  Irish  pt^er,  t^lurated  nt  Klon  anJ 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  ibe  jrounger  i4in  uf  a  familv  Mp- 
posed  to  bo  poaieesed  of  immente  wealth  and  great  landed  iaiemi. 
hfl  was  a  toember,  hy  right  of  birth,  of  the  then  ruling  culr. 
A  savour  nf  romance  nttachcti  to  hi*  birth.  The  marrt^  ol 
his  pnrcnts  had  turned  out  unhappily;  and  for  Mime  tnata 
which  hat  not  been  clearly  ascerlnincii,  his  father  reierTml  hit 
parental  altM-.tion  for  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  while  a  sort  of  ragv 
iseaudal  connected  his  mother's  name  with  the  Koyal  Duke*  and 
iwiib  the  Earl  of  Kgreuont. 

'  In  the  talon  (at  Brocket)  tbei«  huug  a  portrait  of  tho  Eu\  it 
EgTcraont, "  so  wontleifiilly  like  Lord  UeVbouine,"  ray*  tit.  Harmii 
"  that  it  U  iiuposaihle  to  help  being  atruck  by  iL"  Late  in  lite  bi 
was  taking;  Sir  Edwin  Land^eer  and  another  naitor  mand  the  Gnai 
Saloon,  wbcQ  Laudscci',  coming  opposite  the  porlnit,  gai-u  a  utail. 
and  iuvoluTitarily  turned  lound  to  look  at  hitn.  "  Av."  said  Loid 
Melbgurtie,  "  yoH  have  board  that  etory,  have  you?  ijut  it'll  all  * 
lie  for  all  that." ' 

Be  that  as  it  may.  it  is  cvrtain  the  future  Premier  wai 
up  in  a  miliev,  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  not  condacive 
high    principles   or   n    very  strict  tnoralily.      The    IVint* 
Wales,  Charles  Jame^  I'ox,  and  the  Prince's  associates  wore  ih* 
intimates  of  the  Melbourne  household,  itnd  at  an  early  period 
the  boy  imbibed  the  kind  of  dUeitanle  Liberalism  which  V^ 
in  those  days  the  fashion  amidat  the  Carlton  Honae  acL  ^H 
deference   probably  to  this  fashion,   William    Lamb    was  l^R 
to  Glasgow  to  complete  hi*  studie*  under  Professor  Millar.     A 
curious  light  upon  hit  tone  of  mind  a(  bis  entry  into  Uleii 
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contAinrd  in  the  fact  tbat,  while  at  Glugow.  he  wrote  to  bU 
mnth^r  the  rnllowing  criticiftn  on  a  trvattM  of  the  celebrated 
Robert  Holl  nn  '  Mii<lem  Inlitlelily ' : — 

'I  Jo  iu4  Ukci  the  DiBaeuterB,  aud  tbia  Hall  ia  one.  Tliej  im 
mm  EMlooa,  and  consequently  more  iutoleiant,  than  tlie  E^Ub- 
liitei!  Clmrcli.  Tbeir  only  object  is  power.  If  wa  are  Co  hare  a 
preTkiUni;  religioD,  lei  a«  have  one  that  is  cojl  and  iudifiinttnt.  and 
iiM*  ka  oue  as  we  have  got.' 

In  ibU  case  th«  child  wai  fathnr  to  the  Ministor,  who  io  bia 
htt  dajs  appointed  Canon  Thirlwnll  Kishnp  of  St.  David's, 
and  at  an  interview  gre«Ivd  the  liishop-de«tgniit«  with  the 
Mtawing  words : — 

'  Vwy  Kl»d  to  Be«  you.  Sit  down — ail  down.  Hope  yon  aro 
Mme  to  say  you  aooepl>  I  only  wish  you  to  uuilur^tuud  that  I  don't 
tnteod,  if  I  know  it,  to  mako  a  heterodox  bishop.  I  don't  liko 
i«lerodox  biahope.  As  men  they  may  he  rery  guod  auywhuro  olw», 
hot  I  tidnk  th«y  have  no  busineas  on  tho  Bench.  .  .  .  The  Primato 
<1««  not  ooDcnr  in  all  your  opiniooH,  but  tells  tae  there  ia  nothing 
htandox  in  your  book.' 

I      At  the  Af;e  of  tnenty-tis   William  Lamb  entered  Parliament 
M  Member    for   the    pocket  borough    of    Leominsler.      In  lh« 
ioiervsl  between  his  ctillege  days  and  his  becoming  a  Member 
■iflhc  HoDMt  of  Common*,  he  had  been  called  to  the  Bar,  had 
nade   a    *hort-live<I    attempt    to    Lake  up  the   legal  profcuion 
(ntoutly,  bat  had   (iDally  abandoned  alt  idea  of  the  wootuck 
I      10  the  death    of  his  elder  brother,  by  which  ho  became  heir 
B   )■  the  title.      Soon    after  he    had    gone   into    Parlinmeni,  tho 
■    'Mioiatry   of  all    the  talents'  came  into  office;  and  as  far  as 
'an  be  judged,  he  attached  bimaelf  to  the  U'hig  wing  of  the 
t^oalilton  led  by   Vox.     After   [''ox's  death   he  seemi   to   have 
■hawnagnod  deal  of  independence  uf  ohamcier  Ju  not  foliotr- 
■njE  the  tul>iervieRcy  shown    by  the  VVbifr  leaders  in  the  hope 
**i  concittauog  the  favour  of  the  i'rince  Re^^eot,  but  be  faileil 
''>  take  a  strong  enough   line   to    sntistv  either  the  Prince  or 
^**  assailants ;  and  a*  hii  parliamentary  career  bad  not  aatiafiefj 
^■a  patron  at  Leominster,  he  lost  his  seat  at  the  election  wbicb 
■i^Uowed  Perceval's  death. 

Probably  domestic  considerations  had  a  good  de.il  to  do  with 
'-«inb'*  tem|x>rary  retirement  from  public  life.  His  own 
"^airiage  bad  rei«mbled  that  of  his  father's  in  proving  unsatis- 
'*ctoiv,  to  say  the  lentt.  VV'hatcver  were  the  exact  relations 
^toeen  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  Lord  Byron,  and  her  other 
**linirers,  it  would  be  idlo  now  to  enquire.     About  the  period 
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thnt  the  iliiputn  brtwcrn  hDib.-tnd  nnd  wife  aHtini«d  an  Kotr 
farm,  Lamb  wnite  in  hiijnurn*!: — 

*Tho  goncral  rouon  asatnst  marriage  is  thie :  tbattin>mi»d(,ko«- 
STAT  coogonial  ibej  toay  be,  or  however  enbinissive  tk«  una  ixutjbalo 
tlio  other, can  nsvwr  (bct  like  ono.  It  is  in  tbe  iMtiiro  of  buMn  tfall^ 
tlintDorann  cnnbofrcGnnd  mdepondent.  .  .  .  J};  nuurriaga  yon  din 

{'Oiiratrlf  iijiun  tlie  dofoDsive  iiistcnd  (if  tbo  offcllsiTe  ID  MoMf,  whUl 
utter  ■«  uilniitlcd  to  lie  iu  nil  c<iDtontioiu  tbo  most  ■iliaiiliftniwi 
mode  of  pru(«tdiug.  .  .  .  Before  mnrnogo  the  ahapo  nf  tbe  flgUKv  Ibi 
oeinpIexi<in,  cniTf  all  bc'fore  tbcin ;  mtliv  morrringo  tlie  min^  aaj 
ehamctor  (iii«x]j(!0luilly  cluiui  tboir  abaiv-,  niiil  tliat  lh«  Iwgca^  oj 
imjiortttQCO.' 

Tbe  senlimcnti  thua  Px[tretso(I  nre  crpililjible  In  their  authd 
jcuod  sentc  nml  philotopliical  calmnesi  of  mim),  but  ihfv  arci 
ibe  tencim^nis  calculnttil  lo  recover  the  waning  alFerlinn*ora  puT 
aionale  wife,  fond  of  ailmiralioo,  fonder  still  u(  (■xtic^^tntrnt,  and 
placed  in  a  position  where  the  bad  every  opportunity  for  gnu- 
lying  bcr  desires.  Anybow-  (he  apthot  of  the  whole  afisir  «u 
that,  while  still  a  man  in  the  very  prime  of  life.  Lamb  vat 
scpniated  fmm  hit  wife  and  left  with  only  one  child,  a  boy  who 
from  tbe  date  of  hi*  birth  was  prsetically  an  idiot.  In  addition 
ro  this  c.ilumity  be  wu«,  owing  mainly  to  the  exlravngancM  of 
hii  pnrenls,  placed  in  pecuniary  difficulties  by  tbe  enormoai 
charges  on  hU  estates.  There  it  a  curious  entry  on  this  lubjea 
in  his  diary  : — 

<If  yonr  oxponditnre  cither  amounts  to  or  somewhat  eic«ed>  your 
income,  it  npponn  to  nui  tu  bo  a  great  convcnicnon  not  lo  rnrrhin  At 
whole  of  any  one  iniit<triul  artiolu  at  one  Hhop.  It  will  be  fixiod  mn 
coovGuieDt  to  have  2til.  each  to  pay  to  f<mr  tnulciimun  than  lOOf.  looiifr 
A  creditor  is  leeu  anxiuue  over  a  snialler  dubt. ...  In  abort,  a  nan  Is 
whom  jou  one  a  grent  deal,  whieh  it  is  iucoDvcnieiit  lo  yon  lo  pay, 
in  your  master,  and  uf  a  man  to  whom  you  owe  a  few  pound*,  whiu 
you  con  tlimw  ujwu  his  counter  at  any  time,  you  uro  the  master,  and 
iliis  lutter  appears  to  mo  much  tho  moat  natural  order  of  thing!.' 

Lamb  returned  to  Parliament  in  1816,  and  became  th«  fol* 
lower  of  Canning,  under  whom,  when  he  bcCBme  Prime  Minister, 
Lamb  took  office  for  the  fiiat  time  as  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  On  Lord  Grey  being  called  to  form  a  Govcromen'. 
Lord  Melbourne,  as  one  of  the  most  Liberal  of  the  Canniogites, 
was  offered  the  Home  Office,  and  accepted  it  without  bctitatioo. 
In  fact,  throughout  his  career  Lord  Melbourne  may  not  unfsiily 
be  described  as  a  ttalr«nian  of  Whig  procliTilies  in  theory, 
with  very  scant  enthusiasm  for  Whig  measures  in  practicr. 
Thus  by  instinct  he  wot  ia  sympathy  with  the  Liberals ;  by 
character   he  waa  in   sympathy  with   the  Consenratirea,  aail 
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WM  tberefore   equally  «t  home  in  a  Liberal  or  Contervitivr 

svlmiaist ration.     VVben   Canninfr  died,   Lamb   retained   oRic« 

uniler  tbe  Dukr  of  Wollington,  and  rclirrd  on  the  CaDntngitn 

•tension.     Hie    fatber    died    ihortlv  aftrrwaids,  nml   at  Lnitl 

Alelboome    lie    took    hii    seat    in    the    Hnu«?    of    Lonis,- — ^an 

SKfinbly  more    t-uiigvnis)    to    bis    (iprsonal  Icmpcrfttncni   tbati 

*be  House  of  Commoos.     Under  Earl  Grey  be  became  Home 

Setretarr   io    the    Keforo)    Ministry;   aod   when    Earl    Grey 

«Mire<l  in  consrqncncG  of  bis  di*a;>reFmenl  tritb  Lord  Allhorp, 

Xnd  Mclbnurnr  vrai  selected  by  tlie  Kin^  In  saocecd  bim  as 

TVmicr.     \cilhnr  bis  first  nor  bit  tecond    Prcmiersbip    wa* 

^iilinguisbcd  by  any  j^f^^ot  Iegtslaliv«  or  Adminittrative  success: 

and  tbe  chief  disliaclJoa  of  bis  polilicnl  rara-r  was  due  to  the 

acrident  that  tbe  death  of   William  IV.  imposed  upon    bim 

ibe  datjr  of  being  tbe  adviser,  friend,  and  one  auKbt  almost 

nj  tbe  guardian,  of  ibe  girl  Queen  durini;  the  first  years  of 

btr  rei|;n.     Hi*  unfortunate  son  had  died  sboitly  l^efore  Her 

Majesty *s  accession,  and  the  Ftemicr,  left  almost  alone  in  tbe 

world,    seems    to    bare    found   a    solace    for  bis  loneliness  iu 

vilcbiQg  orer  bis  youthful  Sovereign  nitb  a  sort  of  paternal 

alTfCtioD.     Hia  position    at   Court   is   well    debued   by    Mr. 

Ihnltloy : — 

'He  tlioMaliil  by  dugroex  into  an  nffico  wttbouta  name,  wbioh  oom- 
Kjlfti  iu  itiielf  the  cluttctt  cif  jirivnto  «jci'(:t*ry  ami  tutor.  Tboy  vruro 
tliniiiot  fruu  tltiMe  which  beluuftoit  to  bim  a*  bi«d  of  ibu  CluvurD- 
Dwl,  and  bt-  ka«w  bow  to  kuup  tlieui  w<.']l  apart.  'Ilia  diuinloruated- 
tm,  Uie  sfilf-uegation,  tbu  absulutu  loynlty  with  which  ha  aoqotlted 
Waitlf  in  this  delicate  pusitioii,  wer^  Hdmillod  by  those  of  Ms 
nnncut  oontemporaries  who  were  best  qiialitied  to  futm  an  opinion.' 

Striking,  too,  is  the  following  estract  from  Greville's  diary : — 

j'UoDth  after  month  be  (Lord  Uelboume)  remains  at  the  Caetlo, 
itting  to  this  daily  routine.  Of  all  men  he  appeared  ti  be  the 
t  to  b«  brokon  in  to  the  trammclfi  of  a  Court,  and  norer  won  anoh  a 
intioQ  BMD  in  anyone's  occnpalionii  and  habits.  Inntcnd  of 
ntly  8pra»ling  in  all  the  attitiidoK  of  Imnrious  i-MMf,  bo  ia 
Kya  ciUiiig  boll  upright ;  hi*  t'tro  and  eoHV  language,  interlatded 
'i "  damns,"  iu  carefully  gnanlod  and  regaiatcd  with  the  iitrioteat 

prjcty ;  and  ho  hat  cxchangm!  tbo  good  talk  of  Holland  Huuso 

ftrths  trivial,  labonrod,  and  wi-ari«om<!  inanities  of  the  royaL' 

Anil  characteristic  also  of  the  kindly  yet  cynical  man  of  tbe 
■orlil,  wa*  bis  parting  ipeccb  to  the  Queen  on  leaving 
oSo*:— 

'Ton  will  find  a  great  support  iu  tbe  Priuce,  ho  is  so  able.  Yon 
tui,  when  yon  were  going  to  bo  uarried,  that  bo  tvas  perfection ; 
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that  I  Utonght  •  litU«  exnggersted  then,  bat  reftll;  I  think  vtm  I 
it  ia  in  sonu  degree  reoliwd.' 


could 


bct« 


cunlratt  could  well  be  imaf>tn«(]  than 
the  fini  and  lecond  Premier  of  the  QuM-n'i  rpign.  Both  P«i 
and  .Melbourne  wrerc  desccndrd  from  men  who  had  reotoiU 
made  fortunet  in  bucini-««,  hnd  Iwilli  been  bionglii  up  in  lii' 
scbooU  and  collcgr*  fmiuenled  by  lliv  nrisliNnac^',  and  l)otI> 
belonged  ti»  that  phate  uf  social  dei-elu|>ment  which  in  nut 
oonntrjr  end*  in  enrolling  the  leading  iepr»eniatiTe«  of  profn- 
sional  or  iiuTcunlilc  success  !n  the  ranks  of  the  Br!itocrac>< 
Bill  otherwise  they  had  little  in  common.  Melbourne  wu  aborr 
all  things  a  man  of  the  hot  Id  ;  Peel  wnt  in  his  cliaiactet  o( 
Statesman  above  all  things  a  rnan  i>f  business.  Melbourne  •>* 
cast  \>j  nature  for  the  part  of  the  idle  apprentice  ;  Peel  for  llm' 
of  the  in<Iustrtuas.  Melbourne  was  open  to  a  fault;  Peel  "» 
reserved  to  a  defect.  Melbourne,  a  W'hig  b)'  teuipcramciiE. 
was  an  aristocrat  in  sentiment ;  Peel,  a  Torjr  by  creedi  vsi  • 
democrat  in  character.  In  consequence  the  dramatic  rkiseiK 
is  more  conspicuous  in  Melbooroc's  CArcrr  than  in  ll»' 
of  the  far  abler  slutcsman  by  whom  he  was  succeeded.  1> 
is  probably  due  lo  this  fact  that  Mr.  Justin  McCarlliy  has  fsilc^ 
to  malte  his  sketch  of  Peel  as  vivid  or  as  telling  as  tbtt  (h 
.Melbourne  bv  Mr.  Dunkley.  Almost  the  only  anecdote  ia^^ 
memoir  of  Peel's  }outhful  days  is  contained  in  a  staicint*' 
quoted  from  the  lelicrs  of  Lord  iiyron,  who  was  a  schoolfcllD! 
of  Peel  at  Harrow : — 


i>n.  "fH 
L    Tbin 


'  Peel,  the  omtar  and  atatesinan— tliat  wsf.  or  is,  or  ia  to  1 
m;  form  fellow,  and  we  n-ere  both  at  the  top  erf  oar  romon. 
were  or  good  tams,  bat  his  brother  waa  tny  intimate  friend.  1 
were  alwaja  gnat  hopes  of  Peol  niaong  ns  all,  mast«r8  and  acholli** 
and  he  has  not  disappointod  them.  As  a  Kholar  ho  wse  greatly  vtlT 
superior :  as  a  dcolaini«r  and  iLclor  I  was  reckoned  nt  least  hU  cqvl-  ' 
as  a  EchoolboT  out  of  school,  I  was  alnays  in  ecrapoa,  and  bo  nenCJ 
and  in  Bobool  Iw  always  know  his  lowone,  and  1  rarclj' ;  hut  nfceu  " 
knew  it  woll.  J  knc-jr  it  nearly  a*  woU ;  and  in  gcnora)  iDfonnsties^ 

bietory.  A-e.,  I  think  I  nu  his  superior.' 

ii 

After  takini;  «  degrm  nt  Oxford  without  any  special  acatl^ 
mica]  distinction,  he  entered  Parliament  as  Member  for  Casb^ 
just  after  he  had  come  of  age ;  a  year  later  he  was  selected  t^ 
second  the  Address ;  and  in  the  second  yearof  his  parliomeolar^ 
career  be  wa*  appointed,  in  Mr,  Peroeval's  Ministry,  Uwiw] 
SfCfetary  for  the  Colonies,  and  shortly  afterwards  Chte" 
Secmary  for  Ireland  in  Lord  Liremool'a  Administration.  I 
Air.  McCarthy  is  corrrci.  Peel  at  this  twcome 
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■•  lo  tbe  policy  of  nppiuing  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  may 
h«r*  been  so,  but  it  is  crrtiiin  that '  Orange  PpcI,"  as  O'CoDDell's 
partisans  (lobbed  the  new  Secretary,  continued  lo  dissemble  bis 
doubu  marrdloutly  well  both  fntm  bis  sopportcn  and  hia 
oppnnrots.  Unlike  hU  errniic  sun.  Peel  fcnind  full  scope  in 
tbe  duties  of  his  office  for  tbe  exercise  of  bis  eneigies.  W'c  an- 
lold  tbat 

'  bia  oolkagnea  and  eubordiuatuM  :ii  Dublin  Cnstlo  were  amazo^. 
uitiaed;  done  erven  were  not  a  little  scaodnliKoil,  nt  tbe  tnann«r  in 
which  tli«  netr  Secretnr^  toil(»l  awaj  through  lionr»  nntt  hoar«L  It 
waa  not  in  keeping  with  t)m  tr«ilitii>iiK  tif  tlin  nflicp,  Komo  men 
thought,  to  give  up  nil  thai  timu  to  dull  drj  duty  .  .  .  Peel  wati 
setting  a  bad  exfimplii,  Dublin  CmsUu  thoiighL' 

'His  tenure  nf  the  White  Lotlgo  lasted  for  tis  years,     During! 

bis  teinporarv  n-lcnst^  fnim  oflicinl  duties  he  took  an  active 
part  in  Parli:iiD»it  in  advorattiig  tbe  resumption  of  cuh 
payment*,  and  came  forward  as  the  natignal  champion  of 
monometallism.  He  described  himself  as  the  advocate  of  '  the 
old.  the  rulgar  doclrine,  as  some  people  have  called  it,  ib.tt  the 
troe  standard  of  value  consisted  in  a  definite  quality  of  ^o\A 
bullion,'  anil  bi*  opinion  in  fnrour  of  a  gold  standard  i»  about 
ihc  only  one  of  bis  opinions  that  he  never  saw  cause  to  change 
at  a  later  date.  Under  Lord  Liverpool,  Peel  held  the  Home 
Office  from  1822  to  lUil ;  hut  when  Canning  succeeded  to  the 
Premiership,  and  made  it  a  condition  of  accepting  office  tbat 
Catholic  Emancipation  should  be  regarded  as  an  open  question. 
Peel  reiifrned  office  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  VVellinglon 
and  Lord  Eldon,  sooner  thnn  remain  the  colleague  of  a  states- 
man wbo  ndmiltcd  that  the  remoTal  of  Catholic  disabilitic* 
rame  within  ttu!  domain  of  prnclicnl  politics.  Accord!n|r  u* 
■Mr.  McCarthy,  O'Connell't  election  ft>r  Clare  convinced  Peel  of 
tbe  necessity  of  emancipating  the  Catholics  just  as  tbe  Clerken* 
well  explosion  convinced  Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  nece^ity  of 
disestablishing  the  Anglican  Siaie  Church  in  Ireland.  In  162J< 
Peel  wrote  to  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  whose  Ministry 
lie  had  returned  to  the  Home  Office,  to  the  effect  that 

'he  liad  made  up  his  mind  thnt  thoro  must  bo  a  sottlemcnt  of  tiio 
Ouholio  qaeetion,  and  tbat  the  sotttement  should  bs,  if  possible,  a 
enmplete  uue;.  .  .  thnt  he  Lnd  not  changed  hie  viowit  u  to  tlio 
tejtsr  of  Cathulto  EmanciiiatioD,  that  bo  atill  didikod  and  tlr«aded 
y  Ifcst  the  time  bad  como  wbeu  s  choice  had  to  bo  mode 
OW  danger  aud  auutbor,  and  tbat  the  dangnr  of  ronitting 
-  iSuwocipation  sMiDed  to  him  now  fiic  gmater  than  tlw 
'  ooaooding  it,' 

In 
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In    1821*  PiN-l  ilrow  up  .1  tni-inoraiiiluHi  (i)  he  lubmiltnl  to 
King  rcMimiiK-niling  Kiiiunci  fiat  ion.      In  the  fullowing 
the  Kill];**  Speech  iniiructei)  (ho  Parliainenl  >  to  review  tUe  lavt 
which   iitipoae    civil    ditabilitiea    on    Lia    Majetiy's    Roman 
Catholic    subjects.'     The    nnnouncpmrnt    was    received     witb 
rxtretnr  indi); nation,  not  so  much  at  the  nclual  proposal  ai  a. 
the  Mtnitter  hy  whom    il  was  propnurcl.     Only  a    abort  lime 
h(-fi>n!  Vce\  hud    l)«-n  elected  Member   for    tht    University  of 
Uxfurd,  a*  the  chief  champion  uf  the  Church  in  the  Hnuteo^ 
Commoni;   and  now  unreslricled    and  conipleie  emaiiripntio 
was  brought  forwanl  as  the  policy  o\  a  Conservative  Miaiiti 
of     which     Peel     was    notoriously     the    guidinj^    spirit.     Hit 
voluntary  rcsignntinn  of  his  scat   far   the  Univrrsiiy  did    not 
remove    the   impression  that   Peel    had    played  his  party  faiif 
in    respect     of    (.'at  ho  lie     Kmanripation.     Lven     the    biitrrrti 
opponents  of  the  tnensure  had  more  or  lets  realized  before  tliit 
dale  ihnl  Kmanctpation  had  ffot  to  come,  but  even  its  staunchr 
advocates    had    never    dreamed     it    would    come    through 
agency  of  Peel.     The  mistake,  as  ne  dcctn  it,  waa   nut  th 
Catholic  disabilities  wcir  remorrd.  but  ihnt  they  were  remove 
by   the  sintrsmnn  who  had  obtained  his  ascendency  over   hii 
party  by  prnCesting  aj;aiDsC  their  possible  removal    being  con* 
liden-d  an  open  question.     It  would  have  been  belter,  not  only 
in  the  interest  of  Peel's  own  reputation,  but  in  that  of  polillcsl 
morality,  if,  on  changing  his  mind,  be  had  retired  from  offitv 
and  left  the  credit  of  passing  Catholic  Emancipation  to  those 
who  throughout  their  political  career  bad  been  its  partisans,  not 
its  antagonists.     Peel,  however,  rrmninctt  in  ofhec,  though  be 
exchanged  his  seal  for  the  University  o(  Oxford    for   that  o( 
Wrstbury,     To  a  considerable  extent  he  regained  the  confidence 
of  bit  party  by  the  vigour  with  which  he  oppoietl  the  Reform 
Bill  in  lti32.     On  the  eve  of  the  dissolution  in  1832  Pe 
made  a  furious  attack  on  the  principle  of  Reform. 

'  If,'  he  declnred,  '  tho  Bill  should  ever  piMK,  wo  nhall  Iiavc  a 
Parliuiient  vi  muh  demagogues,  not  a  IVrliaaient  of  wise  and 
prudent  men.  Such  a  I'arliatuent  an<]  the  Fpirit  of  journalism,  to  uw 
a  foreign  phrase,  has  brought  mituj  happj  countries  to  Uw  brinlt  of 
diMttniction.' 

The  General  Election  resulted  in  &ii  overwhelming  victat|^| 
for  the  Reform  parly  :  but  still  Peel,  as  leader  of  the  Oppoaitioii^^' 
fought  a  lost  battle  with  unflinching  courage.  In  the  course  of 
a  fortnight  he  made  forty-eight  speeches  in  Parliament  agni 
the  Rill.  But  when  the  King  at  the  lost  momcoi  refused 
content  to  the  creation  of  Dew  Pe«rs  in  order  to  coerce  i 
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)r  Lord*  imo  pasting  ibc  Bill  and  r«(]ue3teil  IWI  to 
Mininry,  h«  declinnl  (he  offer.  If  Mr.  McCarthy  is 
right  in  his  assnmptiaa  that  Peel  declined  becaosc  he  was  not 
Opposed  to  Kefonn  in  jtriociple,  bat  only  to  Ifac  particular 
Birasore  bj  wbicb  Ear)  Grer  and  bis  colleagues  pmpnird  to 
alter  oar  sjitetn  of  repretenlalioo,  it  it  kard  tu  avoid  ibe  con- 
Tietioa  that  either  hit  drnunciatioo  of  the  measure  was  insincere. 
or  that,  if  it  was  sincvre,  be  bad  not  the  coorage  of  his  opinions 
when  the  time  rame  for  action. 

It  ij  one  of  our  national  chantctenstics  that  anj  groat  oatbunt 
of  popular  tenliroent  is  sncoecded,  as  soon  as  it  has  oblained  its 
object,  hy  a  period  of  lassitude  and  reaction.  Heel,  who  under- 
stowl  the  middle  clatt  of  England — tbe  class  upon  whom  the 
Reform  Hill  of  Hi',i2  had  conferred  political  tupremacv — as  one 
to  the  manner  born,  snticipnted  far  more  coircctlj'  ibuu  most  of 
his  fellow-a talesmen  the  coming  twing  of  the  pendulum,  which 
led  to  the  collapse  of  the  Whigs  after  Kcform  had  been  carried  : 
and  in  ISS'E  I'cel  was  called  back  in  hot  haste  from  Iialj,  where 
be  had  gone  for  a  holiday,  to  form  a  Ministry.  Tbe  Ministrv 
was  fthori-lired ;  the  elections  K''*^  (he  Liberals  n  decided 
though  a  reduced  majority  ;  and  Peel  was  turned  out  in  his  first 
•esston.  He  was  recalled  to  power  in  1841  scmn  after  tl>c 
elections  had  given  ibe  Conservatives  a  strong  and  staunch 
Diajofity.  The  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation  had  by  this  time 
twcome  formidable;  and  Peel's  accession  to  office  was  bailed  by 
tbe  landed  interest,  which  in  those  days  formed  the  backbone 
«f  the  Tiifv  party,  as  proof  that  the  caute  of  Protection  was  for 
the  time  being  secure  against  attack.  The  calculation  proved 
fallacious. 

'  The  story  of  Sir  Bobert  VeeVa  Adiuiuisttatloo  in  iU  dealing  with 
the  Corn  Laws  in  a  utory  of  hitter  aud  {la^niuiiats  oontromrvy.  P<h'\'k 
•aeoidei  lell  It  in  tba  uorteat  way.  Peel,  they  say,  came  into  powor 
pledged  to  retain  ike  Com  Laws,  and  in  ISlC  he  r<.-pealod  them. 

60  writes  Mr.  McCarthy.  Wo  fail  to  sec  bow  his  friends 
could  tell  ttie  story  in  any  materially  different  faihion.  It  is 
true  thai  Peel,  influenced  by  the  Irish  famine,  began  to  entertain 
doubts  about  the  possibility  of  retaining  Pn>teclion,  and  even 
cxpressrd  these  doubts  to  his  colleagues.  Uut,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  parly,  he  remained,  till  tbe  latter  part  of  1H45,  the  open 
champion  uf  Protection.  In  November  of  that  year.  Lord  John 
Huitell  wrote  the  celebrated  Edinburftb  letter  announcing  his 
conversion  and  that  of  his  followers  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade. 
Thereupon  Sir  Robert  declared  that  he  too  was  in  faTour  of  the 
Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  resigned  his  office.     But  upon 
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thr  almnst  inevitable  failure  of  Lonl  John  tn  form  n  Mi 
Peel  ciinscntrd  to  rc»ume  the  Prcmiprthip  upon  a  Frw  T 
pUtforro.     In  Janaarj  1846  PnrliBinent  miH,  and  Feel  propotxl 
the  virtual  rep<-itl  »f  thn  Com  Laws.     After  »  prolonged  di>- 
ciution,  Ike  Bill,  by  which  thi>  prAfMml  wus  carrtei)  into  ^tet,' 
paiaed   the  tbinl   reaJinjr  lo  ttie  Lords  on  June  2b.     On  \he 
same  day  EWt's  \liriiitrv  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  CnmsaoM 
on    the    introduction    of    an    Irish    Coercion    Bill,    through  a 
temporary  coalition  between  the  LtberaU  and  thu  ProtecUoniit 
malcontenU  led  by  Lurd  George  Bentioclt.     I'he  Xemnia  i»i 
not    undcverved,       WhnteTer    now    inay  be    thought    of   Pw'*^^ 
policy,  the  lentitm^nt  of  most  of  hia  contemporaries  al  the  tim^H 
was  well  espreisMl  liv   l»nl  Melbourne,  who,  speakiiig  of  tKt^H 
proposed  meaiure  to  the  Queen,  laid,  *  Ma'am,  it  is  n  d— — 
dishonest   act' ;     and,  correcting    bimaclf    for    bis     breach 
etiquette,  a<lded,  '  I  say  again,  it  is  a  very  dishonest  act.' 

V<!t,  strange  to  say,  thi«  act  was  the  main  cause  of  the  puH 
humous  fame  enjoyed  by  the  Ministef,  who,  during  his  lift 
htul    never  excited  any  grrnt   amount  of  popular  eothuiiMni 
The  exiruuTdinnry  prosperity  which   for  many  years    follo<tcil 
the  substitution  of  i-'ree  Traile  for  Protection  conferred  vpoa 
Sir  ilobert  the  reputation  of  exceptional  prescience,  and,  what 
was  more   important,   the  reputation  of   baring  sacritict^l  iii: 
party,  his  position,  and  his  power,  to  promote  the  welfare  if 
masses.     For  a  quarter  of  u  century  alter  hit  death   Free  'i'r 
was  believed   by  the   vast   majority  of   Knglishmen  lo  be 
greatest  boon  ever  conferred  npon  the  rotmtrv  ;  and  to  Peel,  ewa 
man  than  to  Bright  or  Cobden,  the  intr<Rluction  of  Free  Trulr 
was  atiribute<l,  and     we    think    justly    attributed,  by    pofiulnr 
instinct.     Many    years    afterwards,     his    son,     the    third    ^r 
Robert,  was  contesting  Brighton.     At  a  public  meeting  in 
favour  some  criticism  was  made   upon    the  genuineness  of 
devotion  to  the  public  interests.       His  only  reply  was  to 
'  My  name  is  Robert  Peel,"  anil  the  electric   burst  of  cheerin; 
which   the  reply  elicited   was  proof  to  those  who  beard  it,  if 
proof   were    wanted,    of   the  bold    that    the    great    Sir    Robeft 
Bad  ac()uired  over  his  fcUfiw-countrYmen.      Wc  doubt  whellio-j 
if  his  life  bad  been  spued,  be  could  have  lived  up  to  the  lieii 
of  the  reputation  he  had  won  by  the  desertion    of  his   party 
the  interest  of  the   popular  cause.     But  it   may  truly  be  si 
thnt  he  was/f/i-r  oppfrtanitate  mortit. 

Mr.  Stuart  Keid's  Memoir  of   Karl    Uussell,  better  known 
the  world  as  Lord  John   Russell,  snemt  to  us  to  approximate 
more  closely  to  the  ideal  of  an  historical  handbook   than  >i 
other  of  the  series.     It  forms  a  clear  and  consecutive  namui' 
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xt  givn  d«m  And  errnts  in  an  oniprly  •pqamco,  and  it  i>  not 
c-trnfmcil  nnd  cnmpliratcd  br  rslrftnvous  f)i(qai«iti<>nt  r>  to  the 
^rrit«T*«  own  rirwi  of  pnltlicnl  cthici.  If  in  some  rrsprcit  it  is 
In*  intertrtiing  than  it*  IVIlitw*,  ihi*  ia  maiulv,  we  think,  tK-mutr 
ibe  statesman  wb<M«  Itfi-  it  nitrrate*  wa*  wanting,  both  fur  gnad 
and  tvil,  in  the  cbaracteriatin  wliich  aw  racjuiml  incmiitituteit 
^^tnpalhetic  iDdividualitj.  Bt  birth,  bv  cducniion,  and  hy  hrri-- 
<]ilaiy  temperament,  he  was  a  Whig  of  the  Whi^f  ;  and,  unlike 
ftll  thn  o[b«r  Prcinierf  reronJcd  in  thic  ■eri»,  br  nevrr  defleried 
tnatt^rially  wither  to  the  right  tir  to  th«  left  from  the  political 
groovt!  in  which  hit  life  stnrted  at  the  outset.  The  lad  who 
orly  in  hi*  teen*  entere<)  in  hit  jounial  tlw^  following  coinment 
on  Lord  Melville't  acquittal  hy  the  Houm  of  Peer*,  '  What  a 
pity  that  he  who  steals  a  penny  loaf  thould  be  huns>  while  he 
who  aK-als  thoBsands  of  the  public  money  should  be  noquilted  ! ' 
is  ihe  father  of  the  statesman  whose  wlwie  political  career  was 
the  apotheosis  of  mmmonptncn.  At  Kdinburgh,  where  he 
completed  hi*  studies  under  Pmfenor  I'lnyfair,  he  was  n  dis- 
tiojB^ished  uninment  of  the  Speculalit^e  Society,  and  attended 
lUe  cla.iiei  of  Dugald  Stewart,  whose  meriu  he  recited  in  a 
poetical  efTusion  concludinj;  with  the  statement,  that 

'  Tw&s  h«  gave  laws  to  fancy,  graoi^  to  thoitglit ; 
Tkaght  Tirttie'a  lairs,  and  prsctiscd  what  lie  langlit.' 

Willie  still  in  tlalu  jntpill/iri  he  composnl  ant)  forw-intM)  to 
his  father  an  e**ay  on  Keform.  The  bias  of  hi*  mind,  at 
well  a*  the  accident  of  his  birth,  marked  out  the  youthfal 
essayist  and  debater  for  a  political  cnr^er ;  and  in  1SI3, 
tboogb  be  had  only  just  attained  manhood,  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  Tavistock  as  the  nominee  of  his  father  the 
Duke.  During  his  early  parliamentary  career  he  succeeded 
in  identifyiog  hi*  name  with  the  cause  of  Keform,  and  seems 
to  have  attrnried  that  favourable  attention  which  i*  always 
accorded  in  this  country  lo  :i  young  politician  of  aristocratic 
oonncxion*  who  lakes  the  popular  side,  in  what  at  the  time  is 
regarded  asanacademicdiscussion  not  involving  any  immediate 

E tactical  action.  At  the  General  Election  of  182^  Lord  John 
ist  his  seat,  but  was  shortly  sfterwanis  returned  for  Bandon  in 
Ireland,  on  the  strength  of  the  Cavendish  influence.  His  first 
pnlitic-al  achievrmrnt  was  the  repeal  in  182$  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts;  and  ujxin  Lord  (Irev's  be<:oming  Premier 
in  lli30,  he  wa*  apjMiinietl  Paym««ter-(Jciietiil,  The  kindlv 
nature  of  the  future  Premier  was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he 
took  advantage  of  his  position  to  provide  garden  plots  for  the 
old  soldiers  at  Chelsea  Hospital, 
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The  curiouilj*  commonplace  ctiarnctcr  of  Lord  John's  intellect 
comet  nut  in  his  tpifech  i>n  the  introduction  of  the  6rst  K«(i>in 
Bill,  with  which  he  was  entrusted  hj-  the  Mintilrjr. 

'  Would  uut,  h«  ugnoj,  a  foreigner  be  much  aatoiitidiod  if  h«  wore 
t«k«4i  to  a  (ireen  mound  and  informed  that  it  itcut  two  inoiabera  to 
the  Britiah  I'arliiunQnc ;  if  bo  iriirc  shown  ■  sluua  wtdl,  mxA  told  tW 
il  nUi>  sunt  two  menibcrs  to  %\w.  Itriti^h  I'arliAiuetit ;  or  if  ho  vraUitd 
■  Dto  B  purk  witkont  tho  vo*tise  of  ■  dwelling,  and  waH  told  tbttil 
■cut  two  uicmhc^rs  t«  thu  IlritiKh  I'arliant<<nt ?  But  if  he  vmc 
Burpriauil  at  thi«,  how  mtieli  niurir  wimlil  he  be  nstonisbfd  if  ho  were 
otn-iod  iutu  tbe  North  of  Euiilimd,  nhuro  ho  would  mo  Urga 
flourisbiog  townR  full  of  trado,  actirity,  and  intelUgenco,  iwt 
nKgUlDW  of  vrciiilth  and  uiani)factur«>t(,  auil  irere  told  tfaftt  tbott 
places  sent  no  i-v]in!Hi'utiiliv«a  tu  I'ar]iaiii<iiit  ?  Bat  faia  woote 
would  notend  hori-.  Hu  wuuld  bo  astonJHliod  if  be  were  esiried  to 
raoh  B  place  a*  I.ivcrptxd,  aitd  tvore  thero  told  tlint  he  mifjbt  Mem 
specunen  of  popnlar  eluetiuu:  what  would  hi>  llio  n>(ult?  He  wuolil 
ece  briber;  employed  in  the  muat  uubliiBliiiiK  manner,  he  would 
eoe  every  voter  rucciviug  a  number  of  guinoaa  in  a  box  aa  the  prio* 
of  hilt  oorru]itiuu  ;  auJ  after  such  a  apoctacli^  would  be  uut  bo  ilxletd 
surpriiicil  tliut  i-opresentatiTes  so  choeou  ci^uld  poMiibly  porfoni  the 
fuDctiuuK  of  logiidiitora  or  enjoy  respect  in  any  degroc  ? ' 

All  this,  in  common  with  tho  whole  speech  on  the  occasion,  il 
n  statement  of  plain  facta  which  ate  nut  open  to  dispute.  But 
the  curious  feature  of  Lord  John's  utlerancet  is  his  apparent 
inability  la  realise  tbal  itsucs  were  involved  in  the  whole 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  which  were  ahsolalely  and 
entirely  independent  of  the  anomalies  and  defects  of  oar  tfacfl 
electoral  sytlem.  No  one  coulil  si.-e  rnorc  clearly  to  the  cod  of 
bis  nose  ;  no  one  wus  less  cap.ihle  of  seeing  what  lay  beyond  it. 
In  lii34  Lord  John,  whom  King  William  \\\  at  that  period 
described  as  '  a  young  gentleman  whom  be  did  not  undersUnd,' 
became  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  under  Lord  MeU 
bourne's  first  adminisiration.  It  was  only  in  1840,  thirty-three 
years  after  his  first  entry  Into  Parliament,  that  L«int  John, 
notwiltitlamlint;  his  great  pnrtintncntary  ability,  his  Indomit- 
able activity,  and  his  influential  political  connexions,  became 
Prime  Minister.     The  comparative  slowness  of    bis    odvance- 

nent  and  the  instability  of  his  successive  adminislratioas  were 
II  doubt  mainly  due  to  a  cause  which  is  far  more  patent  to 

liose  behind  the  scenes  of  politics  than    it    is   to  the  outside 

jtublic, — we  refer  to  the  general  lack  o(  conndence  in  his  loyalty 
n  coHea|,'oe.     We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Reid  in  thinking  this 

litlrust  was  unfounded,  but  its  existence  was  not  altugethei' 
.inreasonnblc.  To  repeat  the  then  Lord  Derby's  well-known 
jiogi  there  was  always  on  idea  abroad  that,  when  bis  col- 
leagues 
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'  luguc*  IPMt  rxpp<'tril  it,  'Jolinny  would  upict  ihc  coach.* 
In  intention  Lord  John  vrns  honournblr,  liigli-niimlcd,  and 
lo^ral.  Uul  be  trnf  always  pUying  off  hi>  own  bat;  alwajs 
ihinkine  of  bi»  own  personal  policy  ;  always  forgetful    of  the 

foiat  uf  ricw  in  which  his  action  was  likely  to  be  rejtarded  bv 
is  fellow-Miniitcrs.  He  bad  not  the  breadth  of  mind  which 
mKbles  n  man  to  tec  more  than  one  nspcct  of  a  (juettion,  and 
the  only  aipecl  he  was  rapable  cif  seeing  was  th»t  with  which 
hia  own  individuality  was  asiociaied.  For  the  Durham  letter, 
and  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  to  which  it  ^are  rise. 
Mr.  Stusii  Rcid  can  find  no  conceivable  jusiificalion.  The 
titslike  of  clerical  domination,  which  was  one  of  the  tenets  of 
the  Whld  aristocracy,  may  to  a  certain  client  explain  Lord 
John's  attitude.  Rut  it  is  diiHcull,  also,  conviitd  the  conclusion 
■  tbnt  the  Premier  fancied,  by  heading  the  cry  of  the  hour,  that  he 
would  supersede  in  popularity  his  rival  Lunl  I'almerston,  who, 
owing  to  bis  recent  dismissal  by  the  action  of  the  Court,  had 
secured  the  sympathy  of  the  Dritlsh  public.  If  so,  the  mistake 
was  so  egregious  as  to  cast  grave  doubts  of  Lord  John's 
potitical  capacity  as  well  as  on  bis  theological  sinceritv. 
Oisraeli's  <:omment  on  the  letter  shows  a  true  insight  into  the 
position. 

'  I  think,'  ho  writes  to  his  siotcir, '  Jobn  Ru^eoll  is  in  a  scrape.     I 

oodcntand  that  his  part^  aro  farioiis  with  him.     The   Irish   oro 

f  frantic.     If  ho  goes  on  with  tho  ]'rotc«tnnt  movontont.  ho  will  bu 

.thrown  over  by  tho  PapiKtit.     If  ho  Htnigglca  witii  tho  i'rotcslants, 

their  blood  is  too  hig)i  tu  ho  icilent  now,  and  they  will  come  to  na. 

I  think  Johnnj-  is  chucknintcd.' 

Th«  opinion  proved  corrvct.  The  ignominious  collapse  of 
Lonl  John's  Anti-Popery  c«capa«)e  discredited  hit  adrainis- 
tretinn  as  well  as  himtelf,  and  Lord  Palmerston  seized  the 
opportunity  in  his  own  characteristic  language  of  'giving  tit 
for  tat '  to  the  Premier  who  bad  turned  him  out  of  the  Foreign 
Office  the  year  before,  bjr  carrying  an  amendment  to  Lord 
John's  Militia  Bill. 

The  antagonism  between  Lord  John  and  Lord   Palmerston 
.precluded  the  possibility  of  the  former  being  recalled  to  the 

'Premiership  on  the  downfall  of  Lord  Derby's  sbon  administra- 
tion at  the  close  of  lUbt.  Lord  Aberdeen  formal  a  C.'o«lition 
<ioverniiier>t,  in  which  Lord  John  held  the  [xnt  of  .Minister  for 
Foreign  AtTiirs.  This  post,  however,  ho  only  retained  for  a 
few   months,  and  resumed   hts  old  position  as  leader  of  the 
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The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  Lord  John's  connexion  with 
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tbe  Crimcsui  Wsu  !■  to  be  fouad  in  tbe  fkct  tb«t,  oa  U»  ren  I 

n(  the  oulbortt  »f  hostilities,  he  was  'bon  wilb  •  scheve  **  . 
pArliainenLary  Krluriii-'     At  tk«  •atne  time  be  ideotifiMl  binipl* 
■triiOfclj   with    the  popoUr  deraiuicl  fur  imr.      When  the  Ct»^ 
had  jutl  recalled  hi*  smbaaMdor  froin  the  Court  oT  Sc  Juan'^^ 
Lord  John  made  a  ipMch  of  which  the  pcroraiioo  wu: 

'  For  my  jwrt,  if  mu*t  tUMXpeetedlf  ibe  Empemr  of  Rtara  i 
rccad«  from  hii  fbnaer  deeuada,  we  sImU  kll^rcjoioe  to  ha  i  _ 
pain,  the  tMottt,  sad  Um  bordeiM  of  wmr.     But  if  petoe  !«  no  ! 
coaiiiitt«nl  with  oor  dsty  to  England,  wilh  our  dulj  tu  Bar»[>c,  iritl 
our  duty  t<i  the  irorld,  ve  eaa  only  eudotTOur  to  euUir  this  oonb 
iritb  a  eloDt  faeftrt.    Uaj  God  d«fca>d  the  ri^t,  aoil  I  for  mjr 
shall  be  willing  to  b«r  mj  share  of  the  bnrdea  and  the  ntfiponaibility.^ 

After  this  oiitburst  Lord  John  acted  in  barnioiijr   with    Lord 
PalmeriEOD,  and  together  ihoj-  represented  the  war  party  in  the 
AI>«Tdeen    Ministry,     Thr  Iradrr  in  the  House   of   Coinraotu 
Inst  no  npporlaniiy  ol  pr<-ssing  upnn  the  Premier  the  expedient 
of  tnnkin^  Lord   Falmcisiim   Minister  of  War,  in  plac«  of  the 
Duke  of  Xewi;iistle,  and  we  have  no  duubt  in  saidoine  he  was 
mainly  actuated  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  EngUnd^n 
Still,  his  action  in  this  matter  is  open  to  the  criticism  ihnt  IjH 
was    strongly   his    interest    to   come    to    a    reconciliation  with 
Pnlmerston,  nnd  that  he  must  have  been  swaro  his  deoinnd  was 
cetuin  not  In  bn  granted   by  L^ird   AlwrdiN-n   and   his  Peelist 
atllcagurs.      When    tlit^    general    indigtinlinn    created     by    lU?^ 
tnismanagement  of  tlie  war  had  begun   ti>  assomr  fortnidalmH 
proportions,  Lord  John  announced  publicly  his    intention   o^' 
retiring    from    the   Ministry   at    an    eaily    (Ute.      He    wrote-  a 
memorandum  at  the  lime  to  Lord  L.^nBdowne,  who    aciiil  as 
ihf^  go-between  of  Lord  John  and  Lord  Alierdeeu, complaining: 
'  that  thunftH  he  was  rwpoosihln  in  ibo  OoBUDons,  Lord  Aberdeen 
tti<l  mil  tifat  liim  uitli  the  confidonco  which  alono  oonid  enable  a 
]dui]<t  of  tliu  Hoaiw  to  oarry  oa  tho  biMiinom  of  tlio  (lOrornmeDt  with 
satiftfuutioD.     H«  dvclaivd  that  Lord  firoy  treated  Lord  Althorp  ll 
a  differaut  fash  inn,  and  tliut  Lord  UutbourivK,  lo  brins  the  matter 
nentc-r  homi-,  hotl  sbuwii  f[r«at«r  cciuHidersttuo  toward*  tiiniMlf.     Ho 
added  that  he  felt  absulvud  ^rom  the  duty  of  d<:fuiiding  acts  attii 
appoiotmonU  upon  which  he  had  not  been  ooi)sulh>d.' 

The   feud    was    healed   for    the    time,   and   Lord    John    coo- 
linueil    as   leader   of    the    Jlouse    of    Commons.       But    when 
Hoebuck  gave  ootico  of  a  motion  condemning  the  conduct  al 
ib«  Ministry  >n  providing,  or  rather  in  failing;  to  provide,  for 
the  wants  of  tlic  army  in  (he  Crimea,  Lord  John  suddenly  ttaf^m 
in  his  resignation  and  left  his  collengue*  in  the  lurch.     Oncd^| 
more  *  it  was  Johnny  that  upset  the  cuach.' 
Tbm     . 
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Tbe  result  of  UU  reiiremeot  wa*  tbst  Rocbuclc's  motion  of 
nmire  wat  supjiortcd   b;   over  tbrrvtcorr'  Whig   inftlconi«nts 
ud  by  the  wUotr  sttcDgth  of  tbc  rrgulsT  Opposition,  and  waa 
in  a  Houte  of  453   Member*    by  a    mnjont)'  of    157. 
The  Ministiy  rctignctl.     Lord  I'nlmeraton  wo*  cnlled  to  replatti' 
Lord  Abcr<lcrn  ;  nnd  Lord  John,  after  a  dvcviit  *huw  of  bui- 
latton,    took    ufticv    as    Secretary    of    State    for    ibe    Coloiiie*. 
Aa   ibe  reprt»enialive  uf  Etixlaiid  at  ihi-   CnnRTM*  of  Vieona 
i'Ord  Jobn  accepted  a  compromise  suggettcd  bj  Count  Buol, 
which    waa   auhMqucntly   repudiated   as    iaadeqanto    bf  ibe 
Hriiish  Govcmmrnt.     Tb«  outcry  raited  against  the  compro- 
mise was,  Mr.  Reid  argues — and  we  tbink  justly — unreasonable 
aiul  unfair;  still    tbc    instinrt   of  tb«    public  that  Lord  John 
waa  not  a  fitting  representative  of  EiijclaDd  in  foreign  afTnirs, 
Was,  wc  opine,  sound  in  itaelf.     By  education,  if  not  by  mental 
acquirements,    be  waa    an  abler  man  perhaps  than  Lord   Pal- 
tncrstott,  but    be    bad    not    the    intense    appreciation    of,  and 
sympathy    with,  Brilisb   oationnl  sentiment  which  is  the  one 
essential    qualiGration  for  n    gn-at   Knglish  Foreign  Minister. 
fba*  it  came  to    |u*s    that    after  the  Buiil  afTnir  LonI    John 
ba«l  to  retire  from  iillice,  more  or  less  discredited,  while  Falmcf- 
>ton  continued  to  be  the  most  popular  of  the  British  statesmen 
of  his  day.      When  Lord  Palmeraton  was  reinstated  in  office  in 
1859,  Lord  John  returned  to  the  Foreign  Office.     He  inttu- 
doced  as  uatial  a  Reform  Bill,  which  as  usual  fell  to  the  ground  ; 
be  showed  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  in  his  dealings  with 
the  American  ('ivil  War  and  with  the  Italian  quirition,  and  was 
raiiml    to  the  jwerage   In   IKIil,  in  recognition  of  hi*  valuable 
Pablic  service*.     In  I8C5  Earl   Russell,  on   the  death  of  Lord 
■*«lmerston,reccii'edlhe  Queen's  commands  to  form  a  Ministry. 
*ht  offer  was  conveyed  to   him    in   the    following  siogularly 
S^aceful  and  touching  letter  from  the  Queen : — 

*  Tbo  tnelaoeholy  news  of  Lord  Palmerston's  de&tb  reaobcd  tbo 
Qtieea  last  ni^L  This  ia  another  liuk  with  tho  past  tJiat  ■■  broken, 
*<>d  the  Qoeen  fisola  deeply,  in  her  dc«olato  and  iaiilated  eonditioa,  i 
hovt  oae  bj  oofr  tried  serTaata  and  adriscra  aro  Uken  from  her.  Th«  1 
Qa«ea  ean  torn  to  ao  other  than  Lord  BwMall,  an  old  imd  triodl 
^«iid  of  hers,  to  undortAko  the  ardaons  diltin  of  Prime  MiuiKtw| 
*btl  to  can;  on  the  Qoremmcmt.' 

^t  the  time  of  his  accepting  office  tbc  Premier  was  serenty- 

Y****;  be  had   retired  to  the  dignifirtl  quiet  of  the  Hou»e  of 

'-^nit.     He  had    little  or  nothing  of  the  rat raordi nary  vitalitr 

'*^ich  kept  Lord  Palmerston   and  which  keeps  Mr.  Gladstone 

*<■  the  fore,  till   a    period  long   beyond    that  attained  by  Earl 

fttiMell.     Hit  noood  Ministry  was  brief,  and  calls  for  little 

comment. 
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rommpnt.  At  «  matter  of  c«nir»c  he  inlr<xIuor<I  b  Rfform  Bill 
tlic  Itill  ri|unllj  at  a  mnllcr  iif  courec  ilul  nnt  Mtitfv  the  Rad^ 
call  (in  the  one  tiaad  anii  alarmt^il  tliv  PnlmtMMtiiniaa  Libr- 
rali  on  the  other.  The  Cave  of  Adullani  wa*  formal,  aod 
tome  fiftr  odd  Whigs  joidmI  the  Ojipoahion  in  (upponinf-  LmiI 
Ounkellin's  amendment  hy  which  the  Rill  was  defeateJ,  kcJ 
Ear)  Kusscll  had  to  resign  after  having  been  onlj  a  W 
miinths  in  olTice. 

From  ihu  date  nf  hii  retiring  from  iifTice  Karl  Kuuell  pn 
tically  (luitlei)  puhlii:  life.     Advancing  age,  failing  health, : 
domestic  sorrows  would  well   account   fur  hi*   withdrawal,! 
we  fancy  th«re  was  also  lomothing  of  a  conviction  in  his  miixl 
that  he  had   lost  touch  with  his  time.     In  ackoowled^inf  a 
letter  congratulating  him  on  his  birthday,  in  the  last  yetn  ol 
bis  life,  he  wrote  to  his  correspondent '. — 

'Tlinnlcn  for  Tonr  good  w-ishos.  Ilappj  retanui  I  alwaji  CaJ 
Ihom,  as  my  children  aro  so  nflbctionato  and  loving,  llany  (rulnnHt 
I  cannot  expert,  Ijut  I  have  pUyod  my  (lart.' 

The  most  severe  of  his  critics  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  this  lut 
statcraeni.  He  had  played  a  part  and  a  distinguished  part  ia 
the  history  of  Knglnnd,  and  to  have  done  so  might  wi-ll  bt 
«  matter  of  honest  pride  even  to  sialetmen  of  a  far  hi|hR 
order  than  the  '  Lord  John'  whom  hii  fellow-cwuntrymen  iabil 
own  day  alternately  admired,  blamed,  priusrd  and  censured,  I 
whom,  both  in  praise  and  blame,  they  liked  and  mpeeted, 

Loid  Derby,  the  fourth  of  the  Queen's   Premiers,  was  od 
(ifiy-lhree  when  he  first  attained  the  hijihesl  post  open  to 
niiibiiion    of   Britith    tlaie»uianiihip.      But    bis    parlinmcnlarf' 
career  had  then  alrrndy  been  nf  some  thirty  odd  years'  duntioa 
In  so  far  as  one  can  judge,    future  generations  of  En^tlithniett 
will  not   prtsseM  the  advantages  enjojrd    by  their  forefathen 
kfduring  the  century  now  drawing  lo  its  close,  of  having  for  Primr 
Ministers  men  who  have  snC  in  Parliament  almost  from  the  dai 
they  left  College.     Mr.  Saintshury  is  so  occupied  with  pmring. 
or  trying  to  prove,  that  Lord  Deihy  was  not  morally  justified  in 
reducing  the  franchise,  thnt  he  tells  ut  much  lest  of  the  p<-rs')nal 
incidents  of   Lnnl    Derby's   career    tbnn    moil  of  his    fcllun- 
Gsiayists  do  with   regard   to  the  tinictmcn   whote  lives  tber 
narrate.       Personally,    we    care    lets    about     Mr.    Saintbarys 
political  opinions  than   we  do  about  the  rauset  and  circuMMn 
atanocs    under    whose    influence    the    Whig  rbampioa  of  tl^| 
Reform  Bill  developed  into  the  Protagonist  of  the  Conaerrativ^^ 
parly. 

All   Mr.   Saintabary   tella    ua    u    to    Lortl    Derby'*  nrly 
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•>fe  is,  (Iwt  be  was  educated  at  Klon  and  Cliritlcliui-cli,  that 
1m  look  lb«  Cbaacellof's  prize  fur  Latia  verse  al  OsTord,  (luil 
t>f  wa«  rleirted  Member  for  StockbridKe  ia  1^(20  at  tbe  aominee 
of  a  VVhi);  peer,  and  tbat  be  was  regarded  as  a  promisinj; 
rvcrait  of  die  VVhig  patty.  The  inOurncc  of  Canoin);  seems 
lo  Uive  caused  him  to  xtrnv  for  n  short  time  from  orthodoK 
LibiTalisni,  but  after  (Manning's  death  be  reverted  [»  the  Wbig 
C'-amp,  and  became  Chief  Secretarv  for  Ireland  under  Karl 
^mr,  IS3] ,  and  took  a  prarainenl  part  in  defending  the  Reform 
nill  of  1832.  He  aided  in  advocating  tbe  Abidition  of 
Sdrcrj  in  our  Colonial  possesions.      lie  had  early  csiablisbed 

4  reputation,  not  only  a«  a  ciilturrt)  speaker,  but  as  an  eicel- 
l««  administrator,  and  was  regirded  ai  Hkcly  in  the  due 
CMMrte  of  time  to  become  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  parly.  It 
it  not  very  easy  to  understand  why  the  then  Lord  Stanley 
s^td  have  be«R  so  staunch  throughout  in  bis  loyalty  \o  the 
C'barcb  of  Englantl,  and  Mr.  Ssinisbury  atTords  us  no  assitl- 
nnce  whatever  towards  solving  the  contrast  between  his  ex- 
tieme  Lil>cralitm  in  secular  afTnirs  and  bis  extreme  Conser- 
%'alisDi  in  clerit^al  mailerx.  Hut  about  the  fact  of  hit  political 
snachment  to  the  Kilabliihed  Church,  there  can  be  no  possi- 
fctlity  of  doubt,  whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  its  causes. 
lo  lii^<t,  as  soon  as  tbe  ubiga  displaced  an  intention  of 
regarding  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment 

05  an  open  question.  Lord  Stanley  parted  company  with  his 
«:ol1e«gurs,  and  rrnigned  hit  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nic. Hut  for  some  >r;irt  after  his  split  with  the  Whigs,  he 
Wnained  nominally  a  Liberal,  and  it  was  only  on  tbe  forma- 
tion of  the  first  Metl>i>urue  Ministry  that  he  consented  to  take 
fait  seat  on  the  benches  of  tbo  Opposition.  In  1^1  h<^ 
■eiumed  to  bis  old  office  in  Sir  Robert  I'ecl's  Ministry,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  called,  at  bis  own  wish,  to  the 
•  louse  of  Lonlt,  during  bit  father's  lifetime.  Mr.  Sainltburv 
aitiihatPS  bis  retirement  from  the  House  of  Commons,  an  arena 

|*l»ere  there  was  a  greater  opportunity  for  distinction,  lo  hi* 
p<*rMQal  dislike  to  E>eing  brought  into  close  intimacy  with  hit 
chiaf. 
'  Th*t»  w««  ftioliou  helwctiu  Lord  Staidey  and  Sir  Bobcrt  I'oel, 
^n!ch  waft  at  least  likely  to  be  ri^lieved  by  lessoned  personal  contact. 
^■^  baa  been  remarkod  inor«  than  once,  it  was  impoesiblo  that  they 
*^<ou|d  gflt  on  together.  Poel's  awkward  uad  luigracious  manners, 
"^  «eeretiT«iieaB,  his  claborato  conscicntiousaciHi,  which,  as  it  ao 
*'*^*ii  doee,  took  the  apjiearanco  of  want  of  straightforwunluesa,  ivttrc 
*^'*tBta  to  ruh  Stanley  the  wrong  way.  Bosides,  there  is  very  little 
wMibt  that  I'ael,  who  was  vary  much  ({iven  to  magnify  his  offiott,  and 
Vol.  193, — No.  36C.  2  s  unneoeesarily 
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lumeoeasivril^  c<)ii*ot(ni«  «f  being  k  pamnu,  ma  cbafiBd  at  Uw  booii/ 
fluperidrity  nf  hiH  offiuinl  inforior,  ami  ut  tbo  catsiMB  eaaj  «n;> 
vrkicli  liDrJ  DorbjT  iicvit  disciuvtod  irjtli  o<iiia]  or  noeqna].' 

We  feci  convinced  ihni  thii  ihcorj  woulil  linve  been  indt^* 
nanlly  TP[>u<]lnlpd  by  Liinl  Derby  hiroinir,  but  it  contains  ihit 
amount  of  truth  thnt  two  men  couM  not  euil/  bave  been  morr 
uncoo^enial  to  euch  other  tbiin  the  reserved,  self-conlainMl, 
undemonstrative  middte-cUss  iluleaoian,  commonplace  in 
erer^thin^  except  his  power  of  mind,  and  the  htf;h-brcd,  higb- 
spiritcd  nobleman,  half  a  aportiniKn  nn<l  half  a  politician,  wi:b 
a  savour  of  the  turf  nbnut  hit  politict.  The  exigenciw  ol 
parlinmentary  life  nerei«nril}'  mnkfi  ttraDge  btHlfcllnit'*,  tti 
aMureillv  there  have  not  been  two  ttranger  ocrupanti  of  our 
miniiletial  couch  than  the  owner  of  Drayton  Manor  and  tbrbrir 
of  If  nowstey.  It  mav  be  ur^ed  that  the  diisimilitude  betw«n 
Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was  much  more  maiked,  but  ilitn 
the  two  latter  bad  this  strong  tic  in  common,  that  (he  '  Rupcn 
of  debate'  had  a  touch  of  genius,  and  that  the  aulliur  of 
'Coningsby'  had  the  living  genius  which  obliterates  all  tocisi 
distinctions.  Even  bis  bitterest  critics  could  never  ht't 
accuied  Lord  Derby  with  any  show  of  reason  of  being  ftrei} 
of  office.  Opposition  was  more  in  bis  line  than  oflice  ;  sadui 
the  throe  occasions  when  ho  became  Premier,  he  was  foronl 
into  it  by  consideration  for  his  party,  rather  than  by  persiiiu) 
ambition.  Shortly  before  taking  office  in  1857,  he  wroie  W 
this  effect  to  Lord  Malmesbury  : — 

*  That  a  ConservatiTO  party  should  hav«  held  together  at  all  nadf 
BOoh  ciicumstaneeB  is  ratLcr  to  b6  wondered  al,  tliao  tbst  (hw 
ehoold  be  apathy  and  indificrence,  when  tLer«  is  notluDg  to  \> 
foDght  for  by  tlio  bulk  of  the  party.  Aa  to  Sisraeli'e  ODpopulsn?- 
I  see  it  and  regret  it;  and  especially  regret  that  h«  dow  not  » 
more  of  the  party  in  privnto ;  but  they  could  not  do  witlioal  bin. 
even  if  there  woro  anynno  ready  and  able  to  teko  his  place,  f'* 
Riymdf,  I  mvcT  wm  ambitiou*  of  office,  and  am  not  likely  to  bsoS* 
more  8o  u«  I  grow  older;  hot  I  am  now,  as  I  havo  been,  rosdj]** 
aceept  the  respunHihility  of  it,  if  I  hcu  a  chance,  not  only  of  bikini 
it,  but  of  kueping  it.' 

In  hit  first  two  administrations  Lord  Derby  was  distinct.' 
a  Premier  upon  sulTerance,  a  pasting  stopgap  between  i*** 
Liberal  Governments.  He  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mil*'' 
after  hit  tccond ^atco  that  he  would  never  return  to  nflicr  aalc 
he  had  power  at  well  at  retp<iasibility.  His  intiinct  a»  ■ 
tporlsman  was  irritated  at  continually  running  for  prizes  wbich 
he  failed  to  win,  and  we  think  this  irritation  bad  a  gooHtv 
IQ  do  with  bis  acceptance  of  Mr.  Diiraeli'a  auggestton 
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t  Rerorm  qtwstion  by  xivlng  HoutehoM  Suff»g«.  The 
^puiion  to  'tlifh  the  Whi^t'  wai  uniloubtrdlj'  attractive  to  a 
tnof  hii  cbaracicr,  bui  wo  tjuettion  if  ho  would  hari?  contented 
a  niraiur*?  which  br  probably  vicircil  with  cxtmnav  rclactance, 
|Mr.  Ditrael!  bad  not  sacciNr<lr(l  in  prrturuling  him  that 
puetiolit  SufTrage  would  bnn^nbout  a  grc.il  nnd.  still  more,  n 
hnanent  actvssioit  of  ftrc^ngth  lo  ibi;  Cont^rvalivi!  Party.  In 
[i^uestionf  u  to  |)olicy,  the  proof  of  the  puiIilinK.  to  our  mind, 
(bp  eating  ;  and  we  cannot  but  [hink  that  if  Mr.  Saint*bury 
3  written  his  Essar  at  the  present  day,  inftead  of,  a*  we 
per,  St  the  periixl  nf  the  Conirrvaitve  defeat  in  1692,  he 
pld  have  put  n  ^mm)  dral  of  wnter  Into  hit  wine,  and  would 
(liave  argued  «>  confidently  that  tho  conrte  (if  event*  hail 
^onttralei]  the  folly  of  Lord  Derby's  policy  in  introducing 
luebold  SuifraK^e  in  ISRG. 

t  is  obvious  tbat  the  Conserrntive  Party,  at  at  present  coa- 

ited,  could  never  have  come  into  existence  without   ilouse- 

1  Suffrage.    When  LonI  Sberbroolte,  belter  known  as  Robert 

re,  ridicalrd  in   the  House   of  Commons   (he  theory  that 

lewhere  bebinil  the  north  wind  n  place  could  he  found  where 

cold   blasts  ceased  to  blow,  he    failed  to  realtxK  that    his 

lical  metaphor  was  of  the  nature  of  a  prophecy.     It  was  the 

Igbt  of  genius  that  enabled  the  future  Lord  lieaconsReld  to 

^reciale  the  latent  Conservatism  of  the  lower  middle  classes 

lEngland.     But  it  was  Lord  Derby's  sapport  which  enabled 

.  Disraeli  to  carry  out  his  theory  into  practice;  and  it  seems 

tt  unjust  and  unfair  that  the  rredit  of  t)ie  discovery  should 

be  shared  by  the  statesman  who  was  the  founder,  tbougb 

the  originator,  nf  the  Conservatism  of  to-day. 

'«  gnidge  Lord  Derby  this  recognition  seems  all  the  harder 

1  toe  fact  that  the  substitution  of  Household  Suffrage  for  (he 

ten-pound  franchise  is  the  only  measure  of   constructive 

esmansbip   with    which  his   name   is   identified.     He  n-ns 

Kiated  with  many  other  political  movements,  but  in  none  of 

n  did  he  play  the  leading   part ;  indi-cd,  it  is  niitewurlhy 

ta  politician  of  such  marked  jiersunality  should  have  left 

iad  him  so  slight  an  impiestioo  on  the  public  mind.     In 

days  when  the  elder  brother  of  the  present  Lord  Derby 

•till  an   andcTgni<laa(e  at   Cambridge,  he  is  reported  by 

contemporaries  tn  have  said  that   hit  father  would  have 

n  a  Tcry    good   statesman    if  he  had   not   been  so    utterly 

onnt.       The     boyiih    criticism     had     in     it     an     element 

tmih.     The  Lord   Derby   who  was  three  tiroes  Premier  of 

;lsnd,  was  an  amateur  not  a  professional  politician,  much 

■^■as  an  amateur  in  literature  and  on  the  turf.     A  gifted 

^m  i  yt  t  and 


he  epithet  *  iiTpguInrly '  •cemt  tn  at  in  lut 
titfftTBcler,  GrrAt  lie  ivks  brynnd  qu<-x[inn  at  limt 
^realm-i*  wii«  irn^gulnr,  intrrmitti-nl,  fugilivv.  Wi 
UtlcDU,  uU  lii«  c»ura^,  all  hi*  vnLTf;y,  be  was  lackinj 
in  that  *t«a<i^  |>eniktciic}-  which  in  politics,  ai  ia< 
vrafi  or  an,  is  eMcntial  to  permanent  success. 

A  similar  crilicism  could  hard!}'  be  mwle  with  joi 
fifth  'of  the  Queen's  servants  and  silviscrs,'  tU 
Abcnleen.  Whnlerrr  cite  his  failings  might  lie,  , 
studious  application  or  of  cnntcicntious  tlitrharge  of  J 
ui)di.-itiKik  is  to  be  eounted  amidst  the  number.  ' 
perusing  the  siiiKulnrly  enadid  and  fair-minded  inent 
of  him  in  the  Premier  series  by  bis  son  AttbDK 
recently  be«n  created  Lord  Stanmote,  we  are  •omeho^ 
of  the  old  story  of  the  schoolboy  who  made  up  hit  J 
goiKj  bcciiuse  he  could  not  bo  clever.  Xobotly  can 
the  Premier  who  held  the  seals  of  office  during  ibj 
War  was  a  man  of  high  cultnriT  and  of  more  thl 
mental  nbility  ;  ni>body  can  doubt  llie  gennitkenei 
eerily  of  his  honest  desire  to  do  his  duty.  But  d 
can  fail  to  recognise  that,  thouj^b  he  may  bav*  Ul 
cetlent  official,  he  was  wanting  in  the  higher  gifts  of 
■hip.  It  i>  possible  to  be  a  distinguished  nriitt  « 
power  of  laborious  painstaking  essentinl  to  ihr  ful 
Mieni  of  genius;  but  no  amount  of  painstaking 
genius.  As  it  is  with  artists,  so  is  it  with  statesmen 
Aberdeen  had  been  possessed  of  the  sacred  fire  wbtc 
ita  owner  to  be  a  ruler  of  men,  be   would   bav« 

ipportuniliea  for  its  development.     From  the  tima  4 
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of  Uio  riglit  givra  hj  Um  Scotch  Uw  to  ona  of  that 
hiK  own  "cuntoin"  or  gnuiliftiu.  Uo  DomiRBtod  >o 
,  ity  Mr.  Pitt,  ibo  Primo  Minititor,  and  llnnrv  Dimdas. 
taeepted  tlio  dmrge,  *od  tlicncvforwtnl  ttio  Uit  lirol  with 
ll«rnatA]y.' 

•chool-Jaji>  a(  Hanow,  aj  bis  loa  ilutcs, 

K  a  quiet  aoil  iitnilionii  boj,  taking  littlo  |iart  in  tlio  gttnics  of 
luol ;  but  bo  n-at  an  omnivuroiiK  Mender,  und  before  ho  loft 
r  bv  piMuiL-tMHl  It  licllcr  lu^qmiintancir  tvilb  the  Italian  poots 
o*t  roon  anjnini  in  a  lifutiInl^.' 

mbridgr,  wliere  be  w.i«  an  im<l«r^ra(lualc  at  St.  JoIir'i 
e,hepurmed  u  similar cnurseufsimlv.  ili^ingiinoblvman, 
indfaiher  having  died  in  his  second  }'ear  of  inidence,  he 
X  ooly  no  neocstit^  for  studj,  a*  baring  the  right  in  tho«e 
b  duiD  a  degr«e  without  an  examination,  bat  be  waa 
telj'  drtorred  from  parsing  the  examination  even  if  ho  had 
i  to  do  to.  Tlic  iiiduttrj  or  idlcnctt  of  the  young  prcr 
[uentlv  depended  wholly  upon  hiniM-If.  Lord  Abt^rdeen, 
er,  did  not  mjuire  any  cxlL-rntil  stiuultis  to  work.  He 
argely  during  bb  stay  at  Cambridge,  and  while  there 
ed  a  fine  library,  consiiting  cbieQy  of  early  or  r«re 
It  of  the  claEsics  and  of  early  Italian  poetry.  As  a  lad  uf 
Fn,  in  the  *  storm  and  stress '  period  of  adolescence,  he 
to  A  frirnd  : — 

rul«d  till  I  liad  read  om  again  tlit-  puciii  "  Dl-  Imiuortulitato 
,"  wliioh  I  tbonglit  wttH  by  Yida,  but  I  Hut!  tbu  author  is 
I  PakuriuH,  Ilia  iuliuat*^  friend  and  pupil:  the  oouipusiUoa 
tea  no  doubt  gr(«t  uieriL,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  lupay 
le  given  up  to  trausloto  it.' 

Er  leaving  ('ambridge.  Lord  Aberdeen  travelled  a  good 
broad.  As  a  wealthy  young  ICnglish  nobleman,  be  found 
mace  into  the  be»l  circles  of  foreign  society.  Moreover, 
g  though  be  was,  one  so  nearly  connected  with  Mr.  Pitt 
M  a  person  to  be  neglected,  and  he  was  the  object  of  much 
ion.'  He  made  the  acquninlnnrr  of  innny  pcnions  of 
ncc,  visited  many  cniintrirs,  then  but  little  known  in 
m,  and  in  fact  completed  his  studies  by  the  orthodox 
tour  of  Kuropv.  On  his  return  he  became  an  intimate 
tbronith  Pitt's  recommendation,  at  Bentley  Priory,  the 
nee  of  the  Ma«|uiB  of  Abercorn,  and  at  the  age  of  iwcnty- 
r  married  the  Marcjuik's  eldest  daughter.  Lady  Catherine 
Iton.  The  marringc  teems  to  have  been  »»  happy  as  it 
bort-lived.  After  some  years  of  utibmken  felicity  the 
)tn  died  of  decline.     To  quote  bis  son's  words  :— 

•With 
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•  Witb  hi  r  lli«  san&hiiM  went  otil  of  bis  Mia  for  on  r.  From  tl* 
Aay  of  her  fniK^nJ  lo  that  of  liia  ciim  death,  Dcnrlr  filtjr  rein  !■>«, 
he  oonstADtl;  noro  mouniiog  for  bor.  For  mon:  ih«i]  «  jwu  b 
kept  a  roccv<)  in  Lntia  of  bvr  almost  dMil;  apprunuMso  lo  Un  a 
vinon.  Vidi,  vidi,»rd  ottneuriorftn,  rrriMina,  daleirnsia  imoga.  TiU 
uoct»  Mi  ut  in  Htn.  Vrritrima,  Irltliuima  imago  are  CDlliHi  lAili 
contJniuJl;  near.' 

Thre«  years  laler  he  married  LAtiy  Hainilton,  the  widow 
dnt  wife'*  brotber. 

In  th«  biirf  inlcrral  between  his  two  matTiagrt 
Abcnlrrn  made  hU  firsl  rntry  into  public  life  a«  Ami 
lo  Auttrin,  chnrijed  with  a  jprcinl  mittion  to  M^t'ure  tbe  c* 
iijiL'ratiiin  of  the  Imjwrinl  Giivrrntncnl  in  the  coalitiun  a^aiul 
Napoleon.  Up  In  the  entrv  of  llie  allied  forces  into  PaTit.bit 
Loidtbip  was  nominally-,  though  perbaps  not  praciicalU, 
lending  repregeotalire  of  Eng;lan<I  in  iho  allied  camp,  and  scfi 
lo  have  upbcld  the  inlcrcBts  of  hi»  country  with  laccvn 
crcilil,  Siill  the  perusal  of  his  corrc-spondcncr  dunog 
m'>m<-nlou*  period  suggest*  the  doubt  whether  be  not  suflicieBt'r 
A  innn  of  the  wuiM  In  have  erer  been  a  great  diploinatitt,  to^ 
whether  he  was  nut  prone  to  attach  exaggerated  impoitanortd 
hit  own  personal  relations  with  the  dtttinguiahed  perionafC) 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  If  this  is  llie  <iat, 
the  fact  would  seem  to  explain  much  of  bit  conduct  diuiif 
the  Crimean  War, 

In  1&28  Lord  Aberdeen  occupied  the  oflicc  of  SccrelafT<' 
Stale  for  Foreign  Alfnirs  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Tb» 
questions  of  ibe  (ircek  lbn>ne,  of  the  Portuguese  succesnM, 
and  of  tbe  Spanish  inarrtages,  which  were  the  burning  iuon 
of  their  day,  are  now  too  remote  and  too  obscure  for  SDJ 
very  definite  judgment  to  be  formed  on  tbe  aoundncis  or 
unsoundness  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  policy,  or  rather  of  that  aftbt 
Government  of  which  ho  was  the  spokesman  in  foreign  aSain. 
To  a  casual  observer  he  seems  to  show  good  sense  and  gatd 
judgment  in  dealing  with  every  particular  incident  which  came 
under  his  notice,  but  to  be  wanting  in  any  broad  view  of  ibt 
conditions  of  the  problem  with  wbieh  ho  was  called  upon  l<> 
deal,  lo  ISiiU  the  Wellington  Ministry  resigned  office*  and 
during  the  next  few  _>ear«  Lord  Aberdeen's  thoughts  seem  to 
hare  been  chiefly  concerned  with  his  domestic  troubles.  In 
1829  Lady  Alice,  the  last  of  his  ihrrr  daughters  by  hi*  fmi 
marriage,  died  of  consumption.  '  For  some  days  afterwards  h» 
shut  himself  up  at  the  Foreign  OOice,  absolutely  alone.'  Fiw 
years  later  his  wife  died,  and  in  the  year  following  tbe  unit 
daughter  of  the  second  marriage  died  alsoL     Possibly  this  tories 
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nuel  caUmiiirs  may  accnunt  for  much  of  the  aecluBion 
d  rccerve  to  wliirh  hii  biographrr  allnbalr*  (hp  fact  of  his 
ping  br«n  *i>  greatly  inlsuDiIertlixHl  iluring  llin  period  wb«n 
Peel's  acc«siion  lo  oSice  be  w&s  Miniitnr  for  llie  Coloiiiri. 
iMl  be  retoroed  to  the  Foreign  OiBce.  The  dkmi  aiAc 
rliiy  feature  of  ibii  i>enod  ii,  in  to  far  u  Lord  Aberdeen  is 
rceraed,  his  personal  frleDdship  for  Gaizol,  then  in  the  height 
litt  influence  as  the  favourite  Minister  of  I^uis  Philippe, 
eiwo  men  had  much  in  common,  thcj  were  both  of  high 
(oubI  cbatacter,  both  of  a  professorial  turn  of  mind,  both 
»e  to  violence,  both  anxious  for  llie  esteem  of  each  other's 
iniry,  an<l  both  alike  batlile  to  Palmeiston,  not  to  much 
loaall  V,  as  on  ^^unds  of  principle.  Throughout  this  periotl 
id  Aberdeen  appears  to  have  been  en  lout  kotttuur  on  terms 
the  closest  intimacy  with  the  IVincess  Licrcn,  who,  if  not 
agent,  wo*  cerlninly  a  trusted  covjidank  of  the  Russian 
remmcRt.  And  uiureilly,  there  it  a  strange  want  of  dis> 
ion  shown,  in  the  fact  that  a  Foreign  .Minister  of  Kngland, 
the  ere  of  an  unexpected  war  between  this  counirj-  and 
Dce  on  the  Tahiti  (juesuon,  writing  as  follows  to  a  lodj  in 
name  de  Lieven's  position  : — 

Bon  may  imsgitie  bow  Tttry  critical  diir  ntitation  munt  liaro  beoa, 
L  I  tctl  yon  tbnt  tho  Kp(i<H:h  wan  niitd  and  appmvi'il  by  tho  Qiiccn  . 
Conneil  at  WiudM>r  un  TuenJay,  iiiiil  tliut  it  did  npt  ciintatn  a 
Ho  word  of  allunioo  to  Fnuiee  or  to  auy  furuigu  tnaltiir  whatuver. 
P  silesc*!  would  hare  been  elotiuent,  and  tliv  luweutable  coiisc- 
awaitiug  uh  would  have  been  aa  dearly  aunouneed  by  it  u» 
tijr  wotdi.' 

[»rd  Aberdeen  was  manifestly  right  in  opposin;;  a  sense* 
war,  but  he  was  no  less  inanilcsily  wrong  in  making 
the  divergence  of  opinion  between  himself  and  his 
ragties  to  a  correspondent  by  whom  it  was  well-nigh  certain 
made  known  to  the  I'reneh  (jovernment.  On  the  other 
6,  Lon)  Aberdeen  seems  to  us  to  have  been  as  free  from 
lonn)  susceptibilities  as  it  consistent  with  the  imperfection 
uoian  nature.  Lord  IMmcttton  was,  to  use  an  Italian  word, 
ntieo  to  him  in  politics,  in  character,  and  in  person.  But 
(he  itreat  champion  of  British — ns  opposed  to  foreign,  and 
ictally  to  French — interests  had  gonr  to  Parts  in  order  to 
Kve  the  prejudices  existing  against  him  in  the  mind  of  the 
ich  Government,  Lord  Aberdeen  writes  thns  to  hit  friend 
«:— 

would  have  been  a  poor  complimout  to  mc  bail  you  sent  back 

Fahneratoo  discont«mted  and  affronted,  and  in  truth  no  one 

1  bare  regretted  it  more  than  I  should  have  done,  from  tho 
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flumer  in  vhicb  il  miglit  Iwt«  ftfl«ctcd  our  fotnre  relationi.  1 1 
never  desired  to  injaio  Lord  faiiDrr^Um  ;  on  llio  coatmy,  tX  A* 
time  of  onr  miiii«l«risl  oruis  in  Uocosbar,  I  ooilMvoniad  1^  smj 
SMUW  IB  m.v  pon«r  to  smooth  his  •droot  to  otfco.  Vuij  bud  « 
mcro  poUtidaus  nill  Dot  aadorstiind  tli!s  candoct,  nu6  I  doob  it 
Lord  IVlmcnton  coinprohunde  it  bimeclf ;  but  yoa  will  hmve  bo  mi 
difficult;.' 


re  culd^^ 


After  the  rrini  of  1846.  Lord  Aberdeen  retirwl 
Scottish  property  in  AWrdccnthirr,  and  remained  there 
vitting  And  imprnvlnj;  hii  «$tatri  Tor  thr  n«xl  %ix  rcnn,  excepi 
when  lie  cnme  up  l<>  London  during  the  Harnajn<.-Dl«rj  Saujoa. 
In  1852,  OD  Ibe  defeat  nf  Mr.  Diinteli's  budg:el,  Li^  0«fhi 
reiigned,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  wna  requested  by  the  (joeen  ta 
form  k  Miniitrj",  ll  is  no  dispsraj^ement  to  mt  thai  lliii 
otTer  was  due,  not  so  tnurh  (o  Lord  Aberdeen's  penoiu! 
merits,  as  to  the  difliculty  of  forming  a  Liberal  Cabinet  w 
long  Its  Lonl  Pftlmerston  and  Lord  John  Kuisell  would  nffl 
consent  to  serve  under  one  another.  The  Aberdeen  Premiei- 
ship,  to  |MiT*phraie  M.  Thiers' saying  aboat  the  Republic  Id 
France,  was  the  arrangement  which  divided  the  Liberal  PmIj 
the  leatt.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  nobody  toaagined.  or 
had  caute  to  imagine,  that  the  new  Premier  would  be  callnJ 
upon  to  direct  the  fortunes  of  England  during  one  of  the  mud 
DiomeRtous  periods  of  her  histor}-.  Very  shortly  after  bii 
ftcccplAiicc  ol  office,  the  Crimean  War  became  immianit,  sail 
bis  Prffmiersbip  was  brought  lo  a  clow  by  a  rot«  of  anuutr. 
condemning  the  manner  in  which  the  war  had  been  con- 
ducteil  under  hi*  adm in iit ration. 

The  coniroveisy  sis  to  tlie  efficiency  or  inefTicieocy  .J  ihf 
Aberdeen  Ministry  during  the  Crimean  cani{nign,  is  far  l*> 
wide  a  subject  (o  be  diicusscd  within  the  limits  of  this  artidr. 
The  chief  object,  apparently,  of  Lord  Staomurc's  memoir  is  u 
clear  his  father's  repvlation  by  showing  that  Lord  Abndm 
did  his  best  to  bring  the  war  to  a  soccessful  issue ;  and  «f 
admit  most  heartily  that  be  makes  oat  a  very  strong  cbk- 
Still,  we  are  not  inclined  to  think  that  further  investigation 
is  likely  to  invalidate  the  rough  but  subttantial  justice  of 
the  popular  verdict  given  at  the  time.  It  is  obvious,  by  Laid 
Stanmore's  own  sbowtog,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  disliked  \i* 
iif*  of  a  war  with  Russia  rram  the  outset,  that  be  did  ewn- 
thin^  in  his  power  lo  delay  hostilities,  that  bis  oim  aim  bIhv 
the  war  bad  commenced  in  earnest  was  to  arrange  some  com- 
pnimi»i?  which  might  justify  the  conclusion  of  pence,  and  tlisi 
be  had  little  or  no  sympathy  wilb  the  objects  of  the  war.  Hw 
disapproval  of  the  war  may  have  been  perfectly  justified.     Bat 
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the  tea]  gravamen  nf  iltp  charge  again*!  bifn  aa  a  tliitosmaii  is 
tlitI,baTia^caDsented  t»  the  war,  h«-  did  not  conduct  it  wilh  the 
vipjor  atetnnry  to  wcurc  hiccims.  Evpn  if,  for  the  »alic  of 
argumeot,  it  Iw  grantrd  (hat  the  mponiibility  for  the  Itftinclara 
II  mav  T«al)^  hare  rotml  with  the  Duke  of  WwcMtle, 
with  Lord  Aberdeen  ;  vet  i)>c  Utter  was  after  all  i'nmc 
Jlliaittcr,  and  it  is  not  uufair  that  just  as  to  him  would  bave 
accrued  the  credit  of  success,  so  upon  biin  uliould  lall  the 
reaponsihilitx  of  lailare. 

Anvhuw,  it  was  Lord  Aberdeen  «ibo  bore  the  biunt  of 
popular  disiat  is  faction,  and  his  resignation  was  absolutciv 
compultorv  after  tlie  cnrrvinfj^  nf  Roebuck's  vole  of  censure  in 
the  tJouse  of  Commons  hy  no  overwhelming  inajonlj.  But  it 
IS  oqIt  fair  to  state  that,  after  his  enforcnl  resignntioii.  Lord 
Aberdeen  acted  with  the  utmost  iovalty,  nn<\  did  evetvthinj;  in 
his  power  to  facilitate  Lord  Palmenton's  efTwrts  lu  form  a  Oovein- 
oient.  To  our  minds  the  strongest  comlem  nation  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  policy  at  a  statesman,  and  at  the  same  t!inc  the 
strongest  rindicjilion  of  his  conduct  as  a  man  of  honour,  ts  to  lie 
found  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  some  few  years  Inter  to  an 
intimate  Colhtge  friend,  Mr.  Hudson  (lurney. 

'  Tod  aru  qoitu  right,*  )ir  Diiyii, '  in  siippoBing  tlint  I  look  biiuk 
with  Mtipi£sctii)n  to  tbo  iiffnrts  modi-  hy  mn  to  prt^ierve  pi^KK;.  My 
only  oaniM!  of  regret  is  that  n'hcti  I  found  this  to  bo  ini|in>si1il<i  I  ilid 
nut  retire  at  once  instead  of  nllovring  mymdf  to  1)o  draggt'd  iuto  a 
«w  wbieb,  althongb  slrietly  jnstifiuhle  in  itself,  wna  inoHl  untHse 
tod  ounecessury.  All  this  will  b(i  ncknunliidguil  some  lUy,  bat 
the  went  of  it  is  tbitt  it  will  roquim  fifty  yeant  twfotv  uuin's  eyes 
st«  opaued  to  tbe  truth.' 

His  health  broke  down  after  his  rrliiemcnt  fiom  ufbce,  and 
be  died  in  ljj60,  leaving  behind  him  a  memory  deeply  cberished 
Mid  rightly  honoured  by  his  relatives  and  friends,  but  hardly 
tecognised  at  its  full  value  by  hi*  fellow-countrymen. 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  that  the 
Collapse  of  I»rd  Aberdeen's  Ministry  should  baxc  fumithml  the 
Occasion  for  Lord  Palmersloo's  deration  to  the  Premiership 
After  close  upon  half  a  century  of  actirc  service  in  P.-irliameni. 
Tbe  memoir  of  the  sixth  in  succession  of  the  Queen's  Premiers, 
CoDtributcd  to  this  series  by  the  Martjuis  of  Lome,  possesses  the 
tigna]  advantage  of  not  being  written  with  the  view  of  enforcing 
any  particular  view  of  politics  ur  of  defending  any  special  line 
of  policy.  The  main  if  not  ihv  sole  object  of  the  writer  has 
been  to  give  a  clear  story  of  the  life  he  has  undertaken  to 
narrate,  and  in  this  object  he  has  completely  succeeded. 
llenrj  Temple  was  born  in  1784,   in   the  same  year  as  Lord 
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AbeixiMii.     He    wax   (s1u<:ale<l    al    Harrow,    uid    we    are 
acquired  ilter«  'the  repuintion  of  being  tbe  beat  tempered  an 
most  pluckv  boy  in  the  school.'     The  achoolboy's  Ictiert  to 
mother  are  (hoae  of  a  bn|;bt,  healthy,  cheery  EoglUh  lad. 

*  Tho  hny,'  1i«  writr*  Iiotno,  '  irhom  «e  tAMod  in  a  blanket 
eteidiijg  fmir  KhilliiittM,  Iinit  mado  ample  luneiids  for  it,  having  no 
ouly  puiil  tli<:  hnj  fri>ni  wliiiiu  lie  nlulu  it,  hat  ^iveu  hiiti  a  hare  and 
ft  pkuuHUTit  bu  bud  KCiit  faim.  Lurtl  Alihorp  la  ooma  faaek  with  a 
verv  Iwl  culd  unil  heiiduchc  tlmt  Li.-  cau)-bt  i^iiig  down  to  Hon  vitli 
His  HiijvHty.  .  .  .  We  ur<t  both  very  uell,  iho'  not  in  he«stj.  Willy '« 
This  btiitliL-r's]  lip  bciiij^  nttlier  awtlled  by  «  litk  with  a  bill,  miJ 
mv  tnu  btuo  uvea  being  exchanged  for  two  block  onca  is  coaaeqoenee 
of  «  battle' 

From  Harrow  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  be  studied 
under  DuKnId  SlewftTl,  and  thence  to  Cambiid^,  where  \t» 
Wat  an  uDder^radufttp  at  Si.  John'*  at  the  lainc  lime  aa  Lord 
Abcnlcf^n.  Before  this  time  he  hnd  became  Lord  I'almeraton 
bv  lh<'  death  of  hit  fntbcr,  and  woa  therefore  not  able  to  tai 
nny  academic  honour*,  even  if  he  ha«l  batl  nny  inclination  tu 
ao.  Out  hia  mind  was  turned  towarda  public  life  far  more  t 
towarda  books.  In  a  letter  to  hi*  aister  while  at  college,  be 
aaya : — 

*  I  boj^D  this  letter  last  night,  but  was  too  sleepy  to  finish  it,  and 
indeed  I  make  it  a  rule  always  to  be  in  bod  by  04W  o'clock,  as  1  am 
regnlarlf  up  at  eorcn.  ...  A  friend  of  mino  wu  tn  eompany  with 
one  of  Foi'e  intimatcB  tbo  olbci-  day,  wbo  maintained  that  Pitt  and 
Fox  had  always  thought  alike,  and  that,  howcrer  they  mifiht  have 
diRcTcd  on  pnrticnlnr  enbjocte,  they  always  aeTecd  upon  too  main 
prinni^lM)  of^govrniniiMit.  ^Vhcn  his  fnoids  hold  auch  Usgno^ 
think  it  iH  protty  ovidcnt  whiil  Pox'k  plana  arc.' 

In  1807  he  was  appointed  Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  b' 
the  friendihip  of  the  then  Premier,  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  after  an  unauccessfnl  attempt 
to  ffct  eleclrd  for  the  borough  of  Cambridfie,  he  waa  returned 
for  Newtown  in  the  Ulr  of  Wight,  as  the  nominee  of  its  owner. 
Sir  Leonard  Hnlmps,  who  innde  it  a  condition  that  he  would 
never  even  for  nn  election  set  foot  in  the  place,  aa  jealoua  waa 
the  painin  leat  any  attempt  ihould  be  ninde  to  create  a  new  intereat 
in  ibe  borough.  In  the  House  he  gave  no  great  proroiae  of  any 
oratorical  ability,  but  be  diaplaynl  very  remarkable  aptitude 
for  oflicial  dutlea  ;  and  in  1801*,  under  Perceval's  ad miniit ration, 
he  was  appointnl  Sr<-Telary  of  War,  a  poal  which  he  held  for 
nine  year*.  In  1827  he  was  raised  to  the  Cabinet  by  Canning, 
but  again  uccupied  hia  old  position.  He  continue«l  to  bold 
office  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  t82tJ,  but  resigned  after 
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a  four  month*'  tenure  wilb  the  other  Cannin^itps.  To  quote 
la  t»  word*:  '  Wc  joinril  ibi!  now  riovernmcnl  in  January;  wr 
left  it  in  .Maj'.  Wi-  jutiieU  a*  a  p^^nv  ;  At  a  |>*rt}'  ""^  rttiretl,' 
Up  to  ihU  liini?  I'aliiieTiloD  had  la);eu  no  vcrjr  definite  altiluili> 
as  a  politician,  Ihoogh  he  probalilj  would  be  equally  well 
described  as  a  Conirrvativc  nith  Liberal  proclivities,  or  a» 
«  Liberal  with  Conwrvativc  tjmpatbic*.  lodced,  then  m 
(brougboat  bi*  carrrr  bi*  intrrett  (eemt  to  hare  centred  on 
foreign  politics.  In  those  day*  there  was  no  clear  line  ol 
denatcation  between  Whig*  and  Tiirit*  a*  to  the  fureign  policy 
"t  England  ;  and  ti>a  Minister  who  concerned  himself  very  little 
*iih  qaeatioQ»  of  reform  or  legislntion,  a»d  wbote  one  aim  in 
public  life  was  to  uphold  the  honour  and  interests  of  England 
•WoMlfit  was  matter  of  no  great  importance  which  party  might 
i>e  in  power.  In  the  years  that  cUp*cd  between  the  Pe«ec  of 
Amiens  and  the  Battle  of  Waterlun  the  public  mind  »f  England 
and  the  thoughts  of  her  statesmen  were  almiut  exclusively 
occupied  by  (he  vicissitude*  uf  the  war.  A*  Secretary  of  War 
Palmerston  was  therefure  in  his  element,  no  matter  who  might 
be  the  bead  of  administration. 

In  1830,  on  the  accession  of  Earl  Grey  to  ibe  Premiership, 
Palmcrslon  became  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AfTairs. 
Tbi*  office  he  held  with  only  a  brief  break  till  1841,  The 
Belgian  Kevolutiim,  the  (>reek  ('(institution,  the  Portugue*e 
succession  difficulty,  and  the  Syrian  questinn  were  the  must 
prominent  of  the  matter*  with  which  during  these  years  the 
foreign  Office  had  to  deal.  In  writing  of  the  latter  question. 
Lord  Palmerston  says: — 

■  lo  rtKaril  to  the  Turks  theiiiBclves,  inaj  I  vmtuie  to  obserro 
^U  the  gvuius  of  tLt'ir  mikuu^rs  and  coDVU'saliuu  is  that  of  yielding 
«*«t7tbing  at  file*?  They  begin  by  sayinp.  "Good,  yusi"  But 
*li«li  ^n  ccme  to  the  matter  in  question  and  to  its  details  yon  iiill 
find  di  th'-se  fine  eipnaeicins  mean  notliing.  Like  all  people  in  a 
*c«k  poaition,  they  rr«ptct  you  according  to  their  opinion  of  your 
/'•fee.  ]f,howeT<r,  you  wish  that  force  to  have  a  pcnnancnt  influenco 
tad  to  be  untccompBoicd  hy  dislike,  you  most  blend  its  exercise 
"itb  jnatieo ;  and  if  you  witih  Ui  arrive  at  a  quick  rcsnlt  through  all 
'W  ambascMlo  of  iotrigncH  and  doubts  and  fcara  and  prejudices 
*1iich*ill  bo  sure  to  be  sctvetly  formed  a^inst  it,  you  must  tell 
'be  Tatk  what  ho  is  to  do,  ivhy  ho  in  to  do  it.  ohcn  bo  ia  to  do  it. 
'ftJ  diow  him  that  you  only  auk  quietly  and  roMoablj  what  you 
***«  ■  right  to  demand.  In  this  way,  and  lliis  way  alone,  you  will 
^buiBaH  with  hini.  If  ho  ymvt  yoxt  act  tbnii,  he  wilt  not  only 
*V^  witb  you,  but  rely  ujiou  you.' 
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always  rp^utstrd  our  foreign  policy  in  rcgnnl  to  the  Yju,t 
(jucstiun. 

Daring    tlic    lri«h     Famine    Lard    Fnlmi-nton,    as   ■   Sli, 
Undlord,  j»in<-<)  Ix-nrtily  in  the  attempt  lo  relieve  the  appatlin 
dislreiM.      With  reference  lo  a  scheme  fur  protooliiig  emigration, 
be  writn  to   hii  agent   to  the   efTect  ifant,  if  the  terms  of  th 
contract    with   the  emif>r&tiuR    agents    *  were   not    sutlicient    to 
rnnbic  them  lo  lrr»t  the  people  well,'  he  ought  lo  reacind  the 
conlmct,  and  to  offer  better  prices  so  «s  to  cnnhle  the  tenants 
to  make  the  journey  in  comfort. 

'  Let  «vory  niau  and  woman,'  bo  added, '  have  a  tumbler  of  tfao  host 
Jamaica  rum  punch  aft^r  dinner  on  Sundays,  or  oft«Dor.  .  .  .  Tbo 
clergy  writu  to  mo  that  1  am  doing  atray  the  good  effected  by  Father 
Blftthew  among  the  people.  You  will  therefore  Kill  the  rum  yon 
have  taken  on  board  for  tho  pnncb,  on  arrival  at  Quobec,  and  lot 
ovory  man,  woman,  and  child  have  a  cup  of  bot  uoSee  vitb  a 
biscuit  every  day  alicr  dinnor.' 

Under  Lord  John  Russell  Palmcrslon  remained  at  the  Foreign 
Office  from  184U  to  1851.  Throu);hout  the  memorable  pcriotl^^ 
whi^n  the  Contiocnt  of  Europe  was  corvuIsm)  by  revolution,^^ 
Lonl  Palmeiston  practically  dictated  the  foreign  policy  of  P^ng-^^ 
land.  That  polirr  may  lie  summed  up  as  that  of  promoting 
evervKliere  the  substitution  of  C^>niiitutluRnl  fur  Autucraijc 
^ovenimeni.  We  doubt  ourselves  whether  I^-nl  Palp»er»lun 
had  any  very  profound  views  as  to  the  abstract  merits  orj 
demerits  of  psrfiamentary  institutions.  Our  belief  is  that  his 
championship  of  the  cause  of  Constitutionalism  througbnat  the 
world  was  due  mainly  to  a  rnnvicliim  that  despotic  Slates  were 
necessarily  hostile  to  Kngland,  while  conslitutionnl  Slates  were, 
as  u  rule,  triendly  to  English  interests.  '  England  above  all  ' 
was  the  motto  of  his  public  life,  and  the  object  of  his  policy 
was  to  bring  about  >  tiiiite  of  things  under  which,  to  qnote  lbs 
peroration  of  his  speech  in  the  Don  Pacifico  debate: 

'As  the  Roman  in  days  of  old  held  himself  ine  from  indignity  , 
n'ben  ho  cunid  eay  €ivi*  Romaiiit»  turn  :  so  also  a  British  subject,  ii 
whal«Ter  laud  ho  may  h^,  aliaU  feel  conGdent  that  the  «atcbftil  cyi 
and  the  strong  arm  of  Kngland  will  protect  him  against  injnstico 
sod  wrong.' 

The  imperturbable  grwx]  bumonr  which  characterised  Lotd 
Pnlmerston  was  never  britcr  displayed  than  in  the  mode  in 
which  he  nc<-eple<l  bis  disinissnl  from  office  at  the  bands  of 
Lord  John  Kussell,  owing  lo  the  Premier's  disapprnvnl  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Minister  for  Foreign  ARairs  had  recog- 
nised the  coup  tC&at  of    Louis   Na|mleon,  without  prcvintist 
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CaVio^  oouniel  with    hit  colli^aguei    or  with    the  Court.      H 
^»«»  lurcenled  b_v  Lord  Granville,  mid   ihe  following  account' 
«>r    th«    iDterviPw    beiween    thr    outjfoio^    und     (be    incumiiijic 
■nt-mbcrs  ii  that  rpcorded  in  Gri^villc's  diary  : — 

*  Ttwteidftj  GmBTiUa  wax  with  Lord  Pnlmitratoo  fnr  three  hnii 
Xo  reoeired  him  with  tim  grentcKt  conltalitj  and  good  hnmoiir. 
"Ah.  hotr  are  yon,  OruiTilIa?  Woll,  you  haru  gi>t  a  Tory  inturtMit- 
iog  office,  hut  yon  will  find  it  very  lubiiriuuK ;  ireven  <>r  eight  hnum' 
vork  ev«r]r  day  will  \n>  Rccvasary  for  tliu  uurrent  huNiaeiM,  buKidiM  Iho 
extraordinary  aud  the  piu-lium«utary,  and  with  Iom  thau  that  yon 
will  fall  into  siTMn."  H«  tluiu  eutareit  into  a  cumplete  history  of 
OUT  diplomacy,  gave  him  every  dart  of  infuiieatiou  aud  advice, 
noko  of  the  Court  without  bittt^rncBs,  and,  in  strong  terms  of  the 
VQMO's  "  sagacity,"  ended  by  dt'^irm^  UrtuiTillo  wonld  apply  to  him 
, ,  when  he  pleased  for  any  information  or  asiigtaoce  bo  oonld  give  him.' 

Yel,   notwiibstandinx  all    this  huithnmie.   Lord    Patmerston,    as 
we  bnve    »uid,  wized  the  Rrai   opportuniiy    he   could   find   to 
gire  l.oT(l  John  '  lit  for  tat,'  by  turning  him  out  nn  tlic  Militia 
Bill.       In    18Jt2,  on    the    formation  ol'   ihr  AI>cr<I(-<'n  Gnrcrn- 
mvnt,    LonI    Pnlinmton    wn«  appointed   to  the   Home   Office;. 
During  the  ('riinenn  War  the  Home  Secretarv  IimI  tittle  to  di^Jj 
with  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.     Powibly  on  tbi*  accuuntj^f 
and  also  on  the  stieDRth  of  tbe  popular  impreasion  that  within 
the    Cabinet    he    had    been    the    leader    of    ihe    section  which 
demanded  a  more  vif^rons  prosecution  of  the  campaign  thaa^| 
that  which  found    favour    with    the   Premier    and    bi»    Perlit^H 
cnllragae*,    he    was    pointed    out     by    public   opinion    ni    the 
right    man    to    succeed    Lord    AbenWn,    when    the   Aberdeen 
Ministry    n-*igneil    office    in    1855.       At    the    axe    of  seventy 
Lord  Palinerstou  thus  became  for  the  first  time  Prime  Minister 
of  Eii|;land.     Defeated  on  the  Alien  Expulsion  Bill  in  li!58,  he 
rctorned  to  office  in   ISilt,   after   Lord    Derby's  second    short, 
lirnl    administration,  and    be   continued    Prime    Minister  <i'l^ 
hi*  ileaih  in  18li5.     The«e  laat  aix  yenra  were,  we  should  ibink^f 
tbe  happiest  of  the  Premier's  public  life.     There  were  grave^ 
ditfii--u)tie*  abroad  during  his  second  Premiership.     Tlie  branco- 
Auitrian    War,    the  secession    of  the    Confederate    Stales,  the 
foundation  of  the  Italian  Kinp;dom,  the  annexation  of  Nice  and 
Stvoy,  the  Scblrswig-llol stein   campaif>n,    were  nil    ([Ucstiona 
which  excited  extreme  interest  and   bitter  controversy  in  this 
Country.     Vet  throughout  all  the«c  troublous  times  no  serious 
attempt  was  made  tit  dispute    Lonl    Palmertton's   supremacy. 
By  common  consent  he  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  as 
Premier  of  England.      Everybody  with   the  exception   of  an 
inugnificmot  miuoritv,  had  oon5dence  in  his  good  sense,  bis 
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courage,  Slid  hii  patriotitrn.  Probnbly  nu  EiiglUli  Miniflrt 
(luring  ihp  present  century  liai  enjojot]  liie  ■ame  conlitUocr, 
th«  afttnr  pnpulnr  cttecm  ami  afTcction,  m  tbat  pnMes««l  b; 
Lint  Palmenlnn  tloring  thi*,  thr  liut  peTtod  of  his  loogmntt. 
'  Ttutt  honl  Palmerslrin  wu  a  gnat  itntrttnnn  U  more  perbujit 
than  (vc  tliouli]  like  to  nftirm  ;  but  lie  wiu  Itr^yonil  dii|>ulr  » 
l^reat  l^iiKlisli  Minister, — the  greatest  nerliitp*  lini-y;  the  dtTtal 
Pitt  and  Walpoie.  Hi*  kintman  Mr.  Eveljrn  Ashley  itUln 
the  fallowing  anecdote  of  hia  latt  da^i : — 

'TluiKt  iveie  aotne  higli  r&itiuKs  iinoiediatvly  cippaait«  the  frost 
•loor  (uf  Brocket),  aud  Lord  Fulmerston,  cuuiug  onl  of  tb«  ham 
wittiuul  his  hat,  went  straight  op  to  tliom  ufk-r  i-aating  a  loolctU 
round  to  toe  that  nobudj  iraa  looking.  He  lfa<<u  ctiinlKd  delJbaratdf 
uvcr  the  top  rail  domi  ti  the  ground  on  the  other  bMls  turned  nai, 
elimbod  btiok  again,  and  then  went  iodoora.  It  vras  oloar  that  be 
had  come  out  to  tost  hia  strength,  and  t>)  find  out  fur  himself  ia  t 
practical  vraf  how  far  he  was  gaining  or  loaiug  groand.  Not  tlul 
ho  had  any  excessive  drood  ot  iluath,  for,  ae  h«  pot  it  dim  daj  in 
homoly  fashtou  to  hiit  doctor  trhoD  prce«ing  for  a  frank  opinioD  at  b 
his  etate,  "  When  ii  man'i>  timo  is  tip,  there  is  no  nse  in  repiuing."' 

A  bright,  cheery,  manly  >oul,  Engliah  from  the  •ulea  of  bit 
leet  tn  the  hnir  of  hi>  htad, — that,  wv  tliink,  it  the  beat  descrip- 
tion that  can  be  given  of  Lonl  Palmcrslon. 

No  drscriplion  of  this  kind  would  be  applicable,  except  id 
regnni  to  his  energy.  In  the  seventh  Premier  nf  the  Queen's 
reign.  The  Karl  of  Keaeonsrirld,  for  goiHl  or  fur  bad,  wu 
einpliatieally  un-Kngllih  in  race,  in  ch.trnder,  and  in  letn- 
perameni.  Some  twenty  years  ago  Sir  William  Harcourt  xas^ 
discussing  in  society  the  qunlilica  of  the  leading  public  men  < 
the  day,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  of  all  of  them  tb«  the 
Mr.  Disraeli  would  live  the  longest  in  popular  memories,  owii 
to  the  element  of  romance  in  his  career,  which  was  lacking  in 
that  of  all  hi*  colleagues  and  competitors.  There  has  as  \vl 
Wen  no  history  of  his  life  published  which  can  claim  to  b«  a 
fitting  record  of  his  strange  career,  and  Mr.  Froude's  Memoir 
in  the  Premier  series  most  crrlainly  does  not  supply  the  want. 
To  say  that  it  is  written  with  a  skill  and  liniih  and  literary 
excellence  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  of  the  series,  is  only  to 
say  that  it  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Froude.  Hut  Mr,  Froudc  had  very 
Utile  sympathy  with,  or  appreriation  of,  the  statesman  'they 
c«]l  Dtxxy,'  and  his  judgment  is  uninleolionalty  biaaard  by  his 
'ilcnie  worship  of  Carljle.  The  'Sage  of  Chelsea,'  amongst 
many  more  or  lets  irrational  prejudices,  (liapproved  uf 
^iiTaeli'i  character  and  conduct  as  a  jniblic  man.  and  Ibr 
fact  of  his  disapproval   impairs  Mr.  Fraude's  freedom  of 
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Judgment  with  respect  to  the  lubject  of  bis  memoir.  The 
memoir  opens  wild  tbp  rAvin(;t  of  C«t1v1<?  aboiit  ibe  Kefnnn 
Bill  of  I8157.  Of  nil  ilic  Inincniatinns  of  ibc  Ri'Hlrrn  Jcremiali, 
*Shooling  Ningora'  bn*  nlwravs  sr-rmMl  tn  u>  tbc  most  (urfoid 
ftml  illogicul;  nnd  nuwaduj*  it  sirvms  like  an  nnnchronittn  to 
hev  Lttnl  Bcacunifield  denounced  at  'a  tuperlative  Hebrew 
conjurer,'  to  Ite  lold  that  the  only  coniolation  to  be  found  for 
an  act  of  naiional  suicide  is 

*  It  secret  efttinfnctinti  of  tlit;  malii^imi*  or  rvon  of  th<i  juiticinry  kinil— 
i^Sehadrnfrnulr,  "  tuiicbief  joy,"  tho  GcrmaiiB  call  it,  liiit  rc-olly  it  is 
"  jtMtiM  jof  "  wttliul)^tbat  "he  tlioy  call  ])]/:£;"  in  to  du  it:  that 
ouer  JDgglen  i>f  an  unoaiiscious  awl  dt<ui)or  type,  having  M>ld  tbftir 
poor  mallivr'ii  body  for  a  messof  official  [iDltuKu,  thiH  cleror,  con  scions 
juggler  sttfiMi  iu,  "  Suft  you,  my  honourablu  friendii,  /  n-ill  weigh  out 
the  corpse  of  your  motbur — mother  uf  mine  Hbe  never  waa,  bat  only 
KtvpmutJier  and  mdob-uow — and  you  shan't  have  the  pottago — nut 
jonni,  you  obaurve,  hut  mine,"  ' 

We  have  quoted  this  pansapr  nt  illuitralinp  the  fundamental 
difficulty  s^aintt  which  Mr.  Diirneli  was  handicapped  in  bis 
political  carrcr.  Carlyle,  whatever  bis  other  deficicnries  mav 
have  been,  was  the  most  original  and  the  must  independent 
rhinker  and  writer  of  his  day,  (he  one  least  likely  to  br 
inlluence<)  by  the  commonplace  prejudices  of  commonplace 
people,  Ver,  if  we  iry  to  discover  the  true  fcravamen  of  bit 
l>itler  indictment  of  Disraeli,  it  comes  to  this  in  plain  Knglisb  : 
he  is  a  Jew,  therefore  be  is  of  necessity  a  charlatan  and  pro- 
I  bably  a  swindler ;  he  i«  a  Jew.  and  therefore  cannot  be  tnisted 
to  uphold  the  honour  of  Kngland  ;  be  is  n  Jew,  and  therefore 
English  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ought  tn  be  ashamed  of  beinf; 
associated  with  him  in  public  life,  nml  bis  political  eminence 
ought  to  be  felt  a  disgrace  by  (be  British  people.  During  the 
perifxt  which  has  elapsed  since  'Shooting  Niagara'  was 
written,  public  sentiment  in  ibis  country  with  regard  tn  the 
Jews  has  become  so  modified  that  the  present  generation 
probably  find  a  difficulty  in  renlixtng  its  strength  in  the  days  of 
their  fathers.  Jewish  birth,  Jewish  blo'xt,  and  Jewish  features 
constituted  then  almost  insuperable  ubsliicles  to  success  la 
social  or  political  life.  In  race,  in  character,  and  in  look, 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  a  Jew  nf  the  Jews  ;  and  yet  be  lived  to  be- 
th«  leader  of  the  greatest  of  English  parties,  he  rase  to  be 
Prime  Minister  of  Kngland,  and  be  died  honoured,  respected, 
and  even  Inretl  by  the  Hritisb  people. 

He  had  not  the  advantages  of  wealth  or  connexion  cnjoyett 
by  to  many  nf  his  race.  His  father  had  cjuarrclled  with  the 
fsilb  of  Judaism,  and,  without  esaclljr  embracing  Christianity, 
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he  was  rrgnnlnl  \*  n  rcni^adc  hy  his  own  people,  while  fas  vu 
not  contUtrm)  n  i?<>Dv«Mt  to  thp  nntinnnl  rclif^ion  by  tlur  paofk 
of  hia  juioplcii  rounlry.  VouDg  Ulirkclj,  ibprrfnir,  had  not  tlx 
iipportuniticis  t^njnyeii  hy  *u  mnny  wcftllhjr  .Ikw*  noitoiUrt  of 
beio^  brought  up  at  uur  public  school*  nnd  univenJties,  and 
thus  acyjuirinR  the  ideat,  asvociiilions,  nmt  friendthip*  which 
nre  of  such  use  in  Liter  tears  to  men  ditirous  of  |>ulitinl  or 
S'lcinl  <listinriinn.  lie  nnt  nliiCAletl  at  secon<)-clua  privstr 
«['ho(ils.  He  wns  rnicrvil  n*  n  Ind  in  the  ofBrc  of  a  small  CilT 
solicitor,  whose  placi!  of  business  was  ia  Old  Jewry,  and  wu 
(littinicuiibrd,  as  bis  employer  staled,  ns  *  most  assiduuos  la  Ui 
ntlfntiitn  to  busiuett,  and  shnwinjo;  )cr«nt  ability  in  the  irau- 
action  of  it."  ilowever,  the  beni  of  Disraeli's  mind  <i»i 
tiiurards  literature,  as  a  etepplnf^-ilone  lowarda  polities.  Hii 
father,  Isaar  IVIsrieli.  ni  the  author  of  'The  Curiosities  m' 
Literalutv,'  bad  lu-en  wehomiid  by  the  Republic  of  Leitera,  ami 
his  intimates  were  cbielly  to  he  found  amidst  the  th«n  mb- 
tfibutnrs  to  the  '  (juarierly  Review.'  The  solicitor's  clerk  toon 
made  actfuaititanirt^  with  hi:t  falber's  friends  ;  and  at  the  age  W 
twenty,  just  after  he  had  practically  quitted  his  desk  in  iht 
Old  Jewry  for  );ood,  he  published  '  \  irian  Grey,'  ibe  suecmM 
novel  of  the  season  in  which  it  appeared,  As  a  younx  mao  ht 
bod  feeble  health,  and  travelled  a  good  deal  abroad  ;  bat  Ik 
seems  to  have  lived  chiefly  with  Englishmen,  and  neiilier  tbta 
nor  at  any  other  lime  in  his  life  did  he  acquire  any  proBdeni^ 
in  foreign  languages.  On  his  return  from  abroad  he  had  oo 
didirulty  in  g<!tting  into  society  ;  but  it  was  the  aocirtv  chicflr 
of  }oung  irieii  about  town,  and  of  ladies  of  the  B)essingta»— 
that  is,  of  ttie  semi-liicrnry,  seiiii-faihionable,  seini-Uoheiniait— 
(category.  His  joung  friends  got  him  to  iMck  their  bills— to 
inimey  considerations  he  was  always  sublimely  indiflereM — h* 
became  involved  in  financial  embarratsmenls ;  and  ibe  crrdtl 
i<\  l)eing  at  once  extriivugani  and  impei'Unioua  combined,  with 
his  studied  eccentricities  of  drest,  manner,  and  luitk,  to  roCanl 
the  public  rec<>K>ii[i<>n  of  his  real  talent. 

The  other  Premiers  whoio  lives  are  recorded  in  this  aeria 
entered  Parliauieni,  almost  without  an  exception,  as  soon  aa  th*; 
came  of  age.  Mr.  Disraeli  wns  (birty-tnro  when,  after  one  or 
two  unsuccessful  attempts,  be  obtained  «  seat  at  Maidstone 
The  story  of  the  failure  of  his  first  spe«-ch  is  welt  kooarn  W 
everybody  ;  but  if  Mr.  Froude  is  correct,  tbe  failure  was  nutiliK 
so  much  to  hi*  having  failed  to  caleb  the  tone  of  the  Honav  m 
In  an  organixed  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  tbe  Radicals  to  ho*l 
him  down  on  account  of  bis  recent  quanvl  with  U'CoomII' 
Two  tears  after  be  entered   Farliamcnl,  he  married  Uw  widpa 
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hit  Intc  collcnguo  ni  Mniditone,  Mrs.  Wyixliiain  Lewi*.  'TUc 
future  Lndv  IVaronadckl  wai coniulerablv  oldor  iban  hut  tecawX 
tiaabnnii,  nnd  wne  not,  cilhrr  by  birth  nr  riltmtii>n,  (bp  lort  nf 
wife  one  wnuld  nn(untll;r  iclcct  for  «  ttnlctman  nmbiliou*  of 
office,  or  rath«r  <>f  the  power  confern-d  b^'  ntfice.  Tbe  marriage 
w&B  utidoubif-dlv  due  to  finaiidnl  run* iteration*,  but  it  turned 
<im  singularly  happy  fur  both  p.trtiei  to  tbe  conlmcl.  In  tbe 
latter  years  of  hii  life,  after  Uis  wife'i  death,  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
speaking  nboai  some  <il'  her  tastes  to  a  fiiond,  suintncd  up  his 
conimcnti — wc  hare  been  told — in  these  words:  *  Hers  wfts 
indeed  a  beuitiful  nature:  she  knew  nothinjt  of  the  past,  sbe 
cared  nothing  about  the  future,  she  lived  wholly  in  llie  present.* 

Mr.  Disraeli's  eunneKion  with  the  Vounj;  Kngland  Party,  his 
oovels  with  ibcir  strange  mixture  of  originality  and  flashy 
cleverness,  his  attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  his  desertion 
»f  the  Protectionist  Party,  his  association  with  Lord  Gei)rge 
Bcntinck,  were  nil  moves  in  tbe  uphill  game  bo  had  to  play 
in  the  hope  of  fighting  bis  way  into  political  distinetion. 
After  tbe  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  the  Protectionists  were 
left  without  a  leader,  owing  to  tbe  defection  of  Peel  and 
all  his  chief  colleagues.  On  Lard  George  Ikntinck's  sudden 
tleath,  Disraeli,  in  lack  of  any  other  eligible  candidate 
able  to  bold  his  own  in  debate,  was  selected  as  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  In  lt^5>.  Lord  Derby  became  Prime 
.Minister;  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  the  age  of  forly-eighl,  held  for 
ibe  Rrst  time  office  under  the  Crown  as  Chancellor  of  tbe 
Hxehequer, — an  honour  which  every  one  of  the  other  I'remiers 
of  tbe  reign  had  attained  some  score  of  years  earlier  in  their 
respective  careers.  Tbe  'too  une(|ual  contest,'  to  use  tbe  words 
employed  by  bim  in  the  debate  which  ended  in  the  lejeciion  of 
his  Budget  and  the  defeat  of  tbe  Ministry,  only  lasted  for  some 
■ix  months.  The  second  Derby  Adminitiration,  in  ltt57,  was 
alio  a  Ministry  on  t uffe ranee ;  and  in  IS^'J  it  was  brongfat  to  a 
summary  do**  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  respect  of 
its  furrign  policy.  In  \%(t7  there  was  once  again  a  Con- 
servative fjovernmrnt  in  oITkx.-  uppnti-d  by  a  weak  and  divided 
majutity.  Mr.  Disraeli  availed  himsell  of  this  opportunity  to 
pass  the  Household  Sulfrage  Bill,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  In  the  following  year  Lord  Derby  retired,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  became  Premier  in  bis  stead.  Mr.  Froudo's  comments 
on  this  subject  arc  worth  quoting  : — 

'  Lord  Derby  retired  from  public  life,  and  the  anlbor  nf  **  ViTian 
tiroy"  bscuDO  Primo  UiuiBler.  The  poet  which,  in  the  eitravaganco 
of  fottthftU  ainbitioD,  he  had  told  Lord  UelbounK^i  could  ulooe  mtisfjr 
bit  ambttioD.  was  actually  his  own,  and  had  been  won  by  aonnigc, 
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MM,  vaA  (l«kna!ttiLUoii,  voA  oxAy  Ui«ae.  He,  XAUrtim  pain 
— a  LiUrlinu*  kiniaelf.  wilhuut  ii<«Uh,  without  oonaexioa — for 
peen  uid  ffeotlemeD  of  Eiif;land  raeentod  his  EuprcmBcy  while  tbn 
ranploTcd  UB  serriCM — baul  maile  himself  the  ruler  <rf  tbo  ilritiiL 
Empire.  He  had  not  sloopod  to  oommoQ  artH  of  fiattorf.  Ho  hid 
acliieT«(I  DO  marked  sacotesM  in  tbo  service  of  the  oouDtrjr.  It  «v 
tuppoEcd,  purhapB  without  grouud,  thnt  Im  was  not  oren  B  gnh 
jtertona  to  the  higheftl  person  in  tho  realm,  till  Uor  Mftjostj  v«a  cco- 
pcllod  to  Bcoopt  bis  eupromacy.  llu  had  won  his  vrnj  hj  pu-H*- 
menbiry  ability,  anil  bj  icto\ation  to  8Ucc«od.' 

His  HratPrcmirtsbip  WAX  brief,  unci  cnll<Hlfor  liillc  commvDl, 
liut  he  succiMidnd  in  diipclling  k^  hi*  giMnl  •l^n«c  And  tact,  u 
bead  of  the  (jovernincnt,  nianr  of  the  popular  prcjudifH&guntl 
him,  xnd  be  succeeded  alw  in  acquiring  tUe  confidence  of  ibe 
Quceu,  who,  on  bis  leaviug  offiL«,  marked  ber  seiiae  of  hi* 
inciita  by  acceding  lo  bis  wtiib  to  have  a  coronet  conferred  on 
bis  wife. 

During  his  retirement  from  office,  Mr.  DIarne)!  wrote 
*  l^thntr,'  whi<;b  Mr.  Proude  considers  thrr  l)e«t  of  his  worki,  an 
opinion  we  should  hesitate  to  endorse;  and  in  1874  the  con- 
stituencies reluracd  a  stnmg  (^n«Tvntire  majority,  iind  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  again  siimmiined  to  forro  a  Governutent.  \et, 
(rven  at  ibis  \atv  period  at  his  lll'i*,  we  have  Teason  to  believe  tbAt 
II  ciibul  vin*  formed  t>^  n  section  of  the  Conservative  partv  to 
oust  Mr.  Disraeli  fmin  the  Premiership.  Happily  the  cabal 
collapsed ;  but  tbe  mere  fact  uf  its  formation  bavin);  been 
possible  at  so  late  a  period  of  Disraeli's  career,  shows  lbs  per- 
sistcncj'  of  ihc  prejudice  against  which  he  bad  bnd  to  figbt  his 
way.  Now  at  last  he  had  reached  his  goal.  By  tbe  dmih  oi 
Ivord  IVrby  and  the  removal  of  all  other  possible  c»ro]>«titorSi 
Mr.  Disraeli  lind  become  the  acknowledged  chief  of  llie 
(^unservntive  party  ;  and  with  a  strong  and  united  majority  in 
Parliament,  he  was,  in  fact  as  well  us  in  name,  the  ruler  of  the 
Ilriiisfa  Empire.  Bui,  like  moat  of  the  triumphs  achieved  by 
inorlal  men,  it  came  too  Inre.  Disraeli  bsid  passed  tbe  tbr«»> 
score  years  and  ten  when  he  obtained  tbe  object  of  bis  life's 
ambition  ;  and  nt  seventy  the  love  of  adventure,  tbe  passion  for 

iiiiwer,  hnve  iierestarily  lost  their  pristine  ardour.  Even  if  bv 
uul  been  disposed  to  undertake  any  great  work  of  legislatioo, 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  were  adverse  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  a  purpose.  The  public  mind  during  the  period 
ill  ((Uesiion  was  occupied  by  wars  and  rumour*  of  war;  and 
CI  inside  rat  ions  of  foreign  policy  ncce«tartly  monopolised  the 
attcniioi)  of  the  Govcrnmeni.  Mr.  Piuiule,  with  lii*  sltunp 
pro*Russinn  proclivities,  fsils,  10  our  thinking,  in  passing  a 
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Jatr  jad^ment  npna  the  altitudo  attunied  bjr  England,  under 

OiiTiirli'i  fjuidjtnrr,  in  opposinje^  Rimia**  aUeinpl  to  solve  the 

t.aiUni  question  hy  force  of  arniB.     It  is  too  eaiiy  to  deride  >• 

J'dwhetiirr  Bnglnnd  nrted  in  her  own   interests  nnd  in  chut  of 

ciriUntion  and  prugtets  in  lliwnrtjng  the  advance  of  Kuscia 

on  Constiintinople,  nnd  in  thus  pnilnnging  \h*  existenn;  of  the 

C^lloraaa  Kinpire.     Ttial  ia  an  issue  nn  whieh  tlic  children,  or 

*jr»<m  probablv  the  ^rand-ehildrt^n,  of   the  pr«sent  ^neration 

^^  ill  be  better  competent  to  deeide.      In   the  davs   to  coroe  the 

I J  ■aitg'iiieni    of   mankind   mny  possibly  decide  that  the  forei)^ 

X*«'liey  of  Pnlmertton  nnd  Dismeli  was  more  consistent  with  the 

^^elf»re  of  England  than  the  policy  of  Aberdeen  and  filsdetone. 

X  C  is  possible,  tiw,  that  ihe  aeqtiUition  of  Cyprtis,  the  establish* 

Knenl  of  oiir  dominant  position  in   Hgypt  br  the  purchase  of 

^Vw  Suez  Cnoal  sliarea,  and  the  claim  of  Mr.  Uismeli  to  have 

^nought  back  peace  and  honoar  from   Berlin,  inav  be  regardetl 

■^«iiaf(er  in  s  very  differeDl  light  from  that  in  which  they  are 

commonly  contemplated  at  the  present  day.     These  things  are 

iw\  ih«  hand*  of  the  gi«ls.     This  much  is  certain,  that  Disraeli 

Aspkeld  the  historic  tnutitlons  of  his  adopted  rountry  at  «  time 

'^nrben  «  foreign  critic  »f  our  policy  tilteretl  the  welUknown  sneer 

&ka]  the  only  [lenons  left  who  cared  for  the  honour  of  England 

'^^m  an  old  woman  and  a  Jew. 

In  1876  Mr.  Disrseli  was  rii8e<l  by  the  Queen  to  the  peerage 
■*iiilrr  the  title  of  Loni  Benconsfield,  and  left  the  House  of 
*^ommon»  before  the  news  of  bis  elevation  to  the  Huute  of 
■^-wds  had  been  mntle  public.  His  withdrawal  from  the  stage 
^^hcre  he  bad  played  so  long  the  leading  port,  in  a  manner 
'■brioosly  devised  to  avoid  any  son  of  ovutioi),  was  in  aecordanrt- 
^ith  the  dijjiiiiy  which  ehamcteriw-d  the  remaining  years  of  his 
*>fc  after  the  defeat  of  the  Conservatives,  when  the  General 
■'-lertion  of  ISt'O,  in  consequence  of  the  Midlothian  campaign, 
"aii  teiminaied  his  public  career.  iVoapplirnnl  for  hisopinions 
"D  un  subject  ever  rrceiveil  a  postcard  from  l^>rd  Heaninslicld  ; 
po  meech  was  ever  made  by  him  nt  railway  stations.  He  died 
")  1881  as  he  bad  lived,  nione,  a  stranger,  amidst  a  strange 
l*")ple.  Afier  his  death  bis  memory  beianie  lo  English  Con- 
"rvativea  an  object  of  almost  sentimeninl  alTection ;  to  English 
■Wtcals  it  remained  an  object  of  never-failing  animosity.  But 
^  Engltshitien  of  all  politico,  to  Conteivatives  nod  Liberal* 
^ike,  his  life  continues  to  be  a  constant  puxzle,  an  unsolved 
■^wpna. 

The  series  of  the  Queen's  Prime  Minislera  lias  not  ns  yet 
rhrm  conapleled  by  a  Memoir  of  Lord  Itosehery.  We  trust  it 
pill  not  be  so  completed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  living  statesmen 
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cap  hatnllv  well  be  mndc  tbo  cubjecu  of  bingrapbj:. 
truth  is  illuttrnti.ll  hy  ibe  infenuritj  of  the  Memoirs  of  I 
cither  suiviring  Premien  of  llei  Majmv'i  reign,  Mr.  Giadftoar 
aad  Lord  Salidburv,  to  tboae  of  their  dend  nreilenr««ors, 
iwo  Memoirs  in  quesiinn  arc  wriltcn  rc*po«ivel_v  b_v  Mr. ' 
Kussell  and  Mr.  Tmill,  whose  liierar;r  famllT  is  ccrtjuiilj  i 
below  the  Average  of  the  other  btografihers.  But  >et  the  wocfciv 
produced  are  comparatively  of  onequal  merit.  To  write  a  trae 
biogtapliv  nf  a  Hrinx  statesman  »  almnii  an  impiMsibilitT. 
Doth  Mr.  Traill  and  Mr.  George  Russell  bare  completed  their 
task  n*  well  as  could  be  expected,  and  hav«  succeeded  in  om- 
piliog  natratiTet  which  taaj  possibly  be  of  use  to  the  hinoOBBi 
of  tbe  future.      More  than  this  we  cannot  hoorstly  aay. 

It  baa  alwav*  leemitl  to  us  ilint  it  is  to  the  living  rather  tbn 
to  ibe  dead  we  ought  to  applv  the  rule  to  say  ml  nui  ttmmm. 
On  this  account  we  think  it  belter  to  past  over  the  Mcmmrs  la 
<|uestion,  with  no  further  comment  than  to  remark  that  wbecbrr 
we  agree  or  disagree  with  the  political  views  an*]  principW  at 
the  statesmen  whose  lives  are  narrated,  tbe  Memoirs  serve  la 
prove,  if  prrinf  were  nrr<le<l,  that  Ixith  Mr.  Gladstooe  and  Ian) 
Salisbury  have  been  Prime  .Minister*  of  whom  England  may  br 
justly  proud.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  fact  would  be  a  natioBiJ 
dttbonour.  It  it  a  comfort  to  Knglisbmen  to  rcBocl  that  frea 
tbe  ilayt  of  Lord  Melbourne  to  those  of  Lord  S*lisbary  tb^ 
fortunes  of  the  Bijttth  Empire  have  been  entntstcd  to  ■  tocties- 
•iun  of  iiateimen  who,  unlike  in  every  other  respect,  bare  bao 
alike  in  this,  that  their  private  reputations  were  unastaiUMr; 
that  they  were  men  of  honour,  loyalty,  and  integrity , — men  in  all 
cases  of  ability,  and  in  aomeof  gcniat, — true  tons  uf  tbtt  Empifr 
of  oun.  nhiMe  ends  and  aims,  whether  wise  or  unwtMS, 
high-minded,  public- spirited,  and  patriotic. 
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iAht.    \I — 1.    Die   B(^rAndnng   tin  dentaehen   lUiekct,     Von 

Dr.  H.  SjImiI.     Seven  Volt.     Mtinchen  «ml  Lciftzig,  1895. 
'  2.     Swtvenirs  Militaim.      1861>-1870.     P»r  Ic  Citint-ral  Lebrnn. 

One  Vol.     Piiri*.  1 H95, 
I S.    Atit  dent  L^i>eH  Kiinia  Karl*  von  RumSnien.    Aufzeiekaangtit 

tine*  Awffetizevgtn.      Pwo  Vob.     Stullgart,  1894. 
\\.   £t$ait  diptomatiquet.     Par  le  Coint«  Geaedetli.    Paris,  1895. 
'  &.   La  Mitsion  de  M,  de  GontaiU-Oinm  h  BertiR,     Par  ]e  Dae 

il.^  Broglie.     P«Ti«.  1896. 

ri^HE  establishment  of  the  nev  Gennan  Cinpire  is  tbp 
X.  grealut  political  fact  nf  tlu  niaDte«nth  century.  The 
(ormntinn  *>{  thv  Icins'lom  of  Italy  is  ■omctimri  contidcrrd  as  of 
«)Uftl  impnrtanrr.  It.-ilinn  unity,  however,  mainly  nlTwts  tlioie 
wbose  intrrcait  .ire  bouml  up  wllh  (br?  nfTair*  of  the  Mcililrrraneaa 
uil  tlir  Levant.  On  thv  other  hand,  tbe  unity  of  (lermany  has 
nsulted.  nut  merely  in  the  creation  of  a  Power  wbicb  rnust  of 
nccCMity  occupy  the  first  place  amoofust  the  nations  of  Conti- 
neoial  Europe,  but  has  nUo  forced  German  modes  of  tboughc 
sod  German  views  of  life  npon  the  allention  of  mnnkind.  ORl^ 
of  it*  first  cflWls  was  ihe  wide-sprcnd  study  of  German  among 
all  the  nniions  of  Europe,  ['or  one  [''renchman,  Italian,  or 
Spaniard  who  knew  thai  langungn  twenty^ftve  jears  aj[o,  there 
aiv  at  least  fifty  now.  With  the  spread  of  the  German 
language  the  influence  of  German  thought  bas  become  wider 
and  more  deep.  Those  who  know  the  subtle  power  wbicb 
Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  have  eiercised  over  tbcir 
countrymen  can  atone  form  »n  estimate  of  the  consiequencrs 
that  mutt  follow,  particularly  in  the  l.alln  nations,  as  the 
writings  of  thew  philosophers  arc  more  generally  read.  The 
'vault*  of  Cierman  research  and  criticism  in  history  and 
tbenloyj  are  modifying  venerable  opinions  in  politics  and  re- 
ligioa  in  every  country  ;  and  the  works  of  political  economists 
like  Koscher,  SchiiiHe,  and  VVagner  arc  daily  winning  adherents 
^  new  doctrines  as  to  the  social  functions  of  the  State.  In 
*bon,  tbr  increasing  influence  of  tbc  German  mind  is  what 
■"•kes  the  rrcon  si  ruction  of  the  German  Empire  a  torning- 
P*'Uit  in  European  history. 

That  Empire  consists  of  twenty-two  autonomous  Stales,  the 
•jree  pree  Towns  of  Litbeck,  Dremen,  and  Hamburg,  and  tbc 
'*5''^h«laDd  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  supreme  direction  of  iis 
"•tlitary  affair*  in  time  of  war  is  vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia, 
*l>o  has  the  title  of  German  Emperor.  The  second  article  nl 
'^c  Conslitulioo  declares  that  Ibe  Emperor  represents  the 
■^■Dpire  'internationally.'  He  may  declare  war  if  it  be  defen* 
~  aivc  J 
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■irff;  if,  for  instance,  tlie  territory  were  invaded.  He 
conclude  (rentiet,  m-«ive  nml  appoiat  Kinbnssadnrs.  Ini 
to  (icelmre  war  nnt  purelv  da^reniivi^  Le  must  Lave  (he  coBwnit 
tbe  Bundesraili  ur  Federal  Council,  <rliicb,  ioj;etbcr  Willi 
Reicbttit^  or  Diet,  diachnrges  tbc  legitUtive  lunrtiont  of  tbr 
Empire.  The  (Emperor  Itns  no  veto  tin  nnj  Icgidaiiuii  ai^reed 
to  by  tbMC  bodies.  The  Diet  ninaitlx  of  397  mcinbere,  betat 
one  for  nbout  125,000  of  the  popuUiion.  It  it  cboieti  bt 
univenal  sutTroge  for  five  veur*.  The  Federal  Cuoiicil  ii 
ciimpoied  of  fifly-eigUt  persons  selected  by  ibe  different  Gerem- 
menu.  Prusain  has  seventeen  representatives,  Uavaria  sii, 
Saxony  and  Wiirtemberg  four  each,  Baden  and  Hesto  ibm 
each,  Mccklenburg-Schwerin  two,  and  lirunswick  two.  TV 
remaining'  fourH-en  Stales  and  llie  three  Free  Towns  have  oaf 
representative  each. 

Dr.  l^einiid)  Sybe)  undertook  to  tell  bow  the  union  of  tbnr 

SiAies  came  about-     No  iiinn   was  more  capable  of  doing  m 

■1-le  was  Kee|>er  of  the  Archives  nl  Berlin,  had  access  to  tbr 

records  of  Hanover  and  other  minor  States,  and   was  allowsil 

'  by  Prince  Bismarck  to  examine  tlic  most  conlidontial  doranxaU 

in  the  Pniwian  Foreign  Office.     Ho  was  over  sovcnty  y««rs"( 

nge  wWn   he  began   ibis  work,  and  lie  unfortunately  dtml,  on 

'  the   Isl  of  August  Inst,  before  he  was  able  eniirWy  to  complflr 

<it.     The  st^venth   volume  ends  with   the  outbreak  of  tbr  ^Vu 

''of   1)^70.      He  was  working  at  the  eonrludini^  vulumi^s  when  thr 

■pen  droppe«)   from  hi*  hand.     Sybel  was  |M-rhnps  the  pesUii 

'-of  the  diM^iplet  of  Ranke,  who,  towards  the  clow  of  bis  lifr. 

was   saluted    by   Duliinfier    a«    PreeCjUifr    Gtrmanim.     He  wsi 

without  the  slntesmanlike  instincts  of  his  famous  master:  hr 

'had  not  tbe  wide  learning  and  genius  of  Knnkc's  rival,  Droyten, 

who  had   learned  classical  scholarship  frnrn  l^ockb,  and  pbiio- 

sopbv  fr«im  Heget.     He  had   nut  tbe  hnllianry  of  Trvitsclikf. 

nor  tbe  wide  knowledge  of  tbe  world  of  Bernhardi.     He  buJ 

acfjuiivd,  however,  from  Ranke  the  art  of  critical  invnti|caii(>n 

in  tbe  School  of   Mediaeval   History,  and    his    Ussay    04t   ibr 

Second  Crusade  f;ives    in    small    cximpass    tl>e    result    of  vrti 

profound   ftudy.     He    was    strongest,   hownver.    when    dealing 

with  the  farts  of  the  nxHlrm  world,  in  unravelling  the  web  iil 

an   intrigue,  in  explaining  the  influence  of  literature  and  ibr 

development  of   iilens.      He   wrote  brilliant  essays  on  PriiKr 

Eugene  of  Savo>',  Catherine  the  Second  of  Russia,  »nd  Cooui 

Joseph  de  Maistre.     He  began  bis  writings  on  Modem  Historv 

some  live-and>forlv   ^ears  a^u  with  two  Fssavs  on  Bnrlte,  ssit 

nothing  more  uortby  <if  that  famous  statesman  has  since  bem 

rriltrn.     His  'Historr  of  Iho  French  Kemlnlton*  was  tbe  i 
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«mk  of  pennsnent  value  on  tlikl  greait  event  He  thon-ed  ns 
miirh  in*igbi  as  Tncqueville  intu  the  tocjnl  Bad  ndminiscralive 
lemt  wliicti  Ivd  tn  the  cnt.istfophe.  He  luu)  mom  knowledge 
vf  Frencli  hiilurr  than  Taiiie,  and  anticipated  Surel  in  explain- 
ing bow  the  complications  whicb  followed  t!ie  partition  of 
I'oUad  CBUted  the  failure  of  ibe  oo«liiions  afirainsi  KeTolutiooary 
France.  \o  one  who  desires  lo  niakp  himwlf  acquainted  irtlh 
ibc  politics  ol  l^uropc  at  the  end  of  the  Inst  c«ntarj  can  affoTd 
to  l«aT«  tbat  book  unread.  A  close  studj'  of  Burke  anil 
^rignr  gave  Svbcl  the  habit  of  coniidering  political  problems 
from  a  hirge  nnct  sjrmpathetio  point  of  view,  and  of  searching 
for  the  historical  bsuis  of  international  jealousies  and  domestic 
futj  struggles. 

Tiie  history  of  the  reconstruct  ion  of  Germany  opens  with  a 
long  and  elaborate  introduction  on  the  fall  of  ihr  old  Empire. 
i}he\  insists  that  it  was  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
eoremment  of  the  coonlry  hnd  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
•eritorial  princes,  who  lived  in  persistent  opposititm  to  the 
enKral  anihority.  The  turbulent  conduct  of  these  petty 
magnates  enabtinl  foreign  Powers  to  mterfere  in  German 
Mbirs,  and  their  small  Courts  fostered  and  supported  an  exag- 
Emted  prorincialistn,  which  kept  Germany  divided  and  weak. 
This  is  troe,  hut  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  The  causa  of 
<niMt  of  the  misfortunes  of  (iermany  was  the  schistn  in  the 
Mtional  life  which  resulted  from  the  Kefurnation.  The 
tBorement  ioitinted  by  J.utlier  made  at  first  greater  progresc  in 
AJUria  and  Bohemia  than  in  any  olhtT  part  of  Germany. 
Orthodox  Catholic  writers,  like  Giines  and  Miibler,  admit  thai 
•I  ^ang  from  the  heart  of  (he  German  race,  and  from  that 
"tdeunictihle  love  of  freedom  of  mind  which  is  the  charac- 
Ikfiuic  of  the  German,  lis  propelling  forces  wore  a  moral 
<l>ttni*t  ftt  the  depravity  of  tbe  Komc  of  thv  Borgias  and  the 
^udicis,  and  at  the  greed  an<l  oorrupiion  of  the  iJergy,  and 
also  hostility  to  certain  scientific  representations  of  dogma  to 
*l>iiJt,  from  the  end  of  the  fciurtei-nth  century,  many  of  [lie  most 
•moored  and  orthodox  Churchmen  were  opposed.  Instead  of 
'O'l^K  I''  direct  ai>d  guide  the  movement,  Charles  the  Fifth 
^Uumed  towards  it  an  attitude  of  deadly  hostility  ;  and  Fenli- 
"Ud  the  Second  procoeded  to  stamp  it  out  with  beanlen 
^vbsrity.  The  whole  nobility  of  Styrio,  with  the  uxc«ption  of 
Witii  familii-s,  were  driven  into  exile  in  the  interests  of  the 
c«nier-Iieformnlion.  In  Ilobcmin  the  ancient  aristocracy  ol 
die  counuy  was  annihilated  iit  llie  '  liluody  Diet '  of  Prague,  and 
•Sspjoporty  distributed  atnougst  ad  tenlurers  from  every  corner  of 
Emua^ — Spaniards,  Vt'alloooa,  Italians,  Portuguese,  and  Irish. 

While 
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Wbilp  the  Arcli.H< 


>f  Auitria  was  taking  (be  letd  or  At 


he  ,\rcli-Hou«e  iti  Auitna  was 
Caihglic  reaction,  the  e^ea  of  Protettaats  were  turned  to  At 
rising  State  in  ibe  Nortb.  A  dualinn  in  Gtfmianf  gtsduallT 
nrocr.  After  the  attempt  to  crntb  Frederick  ilic  Great,  dining 
ttie  Seven  Vran*  War,  had  failn),  it  became  evident  tbil 
nothing  <hon  of  thv  compU-lr  ilrscruciion  of  fruwia  rnuM 
restore  to  tbe  Hoasn  of  Hapsburg-Lurraine  undisputed  sapit- 
macv  in  Oennany.  Napoleon  appeared.  On  the  iad  rf 
December,  IS05,  tbe  Battle  of  Auslerliiz  was  fought,  anil  a  ft* 
months  later  tbe  old  German  Empire  disappeared  almoti 
unnoticed  from  history.  After  (he  fall  of  Napoleon  tbe 
CongrrsK  of  N'ienna  did  not  rritnre  il.  A  Conft^ileTatiaD  of 
German  Stairs  took  Iti  place,  and  Aiiitita  obtained  the  rtglllB) 
prenide  at  the?  I)ii!i.  The  clumsv  cMnlrivancvt  of  the  Coi^Rli 
of  Vienna  rould  not  possibly  satisfy  tbe  wants  of  the  Gennsn 
people.  There  was  a  universal  desire  (o  remove  tbecauststf 
iniemaiional  weakness  and  establish  a  central  GorornnieiiL 
But  tbe  wish  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  SMoal 
impossible  of  realization  owinj;  to  the  rivalry  between  Aiains 
and  Priistin.  The  Catholics  wanted  the  reti>n struct JdO  s( 
Geriiianv  under  tbe  leailrrsliip  of  tbe  Kmfieror  of  Austria,  IV 
ProlestanlK  looked  with  hi)|M-  to  the  time  when  tbe  head  of  A' 
House  of  HohetiiEollem  would  wear  th«  Imperial  crown.  The 
evenu  of  the  year  I8C6  made  it  clear  at  last  that  German  uoity 
conid  only  be  secured  under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia. 

The   Rrst    live  volumes  of  .Sybel's  work    explain    in  prtt, 
though    by  no  means  wearisome,  detail,  the  siniifgle  bcti*R^ 
Austria  and   Prussia  for  the  leadership  of  Gtrrmauv  from  I^^ 
(o    1866.      Sainte-Ueuve    said    of  the  •Ilisiory  of    Louis  the 
Sixteenth'  by  Drox,  that  it  was  '  le  roanuel  des  sages.'    Tbe 
praise  of  thai  work  is  not  exaggerated.    It  is  equally  true  m  lar 
of  these  volumes  of  Sybel,  that  any  statesman  or  politician  abo 
has  to  measure  the  forces  now  at  work  in  (he  intrrnntional  life 
of    Kuriipc  Bhoii]<l   have  them    constantly   by   his  side.     Afte* 
the  resignation  of  Princt!  Dixmarek,  tbe  permission  to  etaain' 
documents  in  the  Foreign  Office  was  withdrawn.      Sybel  at  £i»> 
thought   of   stopping   in   his   work,   but   he   tells   us  he  *** 
persuaded  by  his  ptiblisber  1o  continue  ir,  and  be  was  bI*s* 
enconrsged  to  do  so  by  the  consciousness  that  hia  positioo  lai^. 
mlatioaa  with   eminent    men    gave   him  exceptional  means  o' 
informalton.      He  also  bad  plnce<l  at  his  <lispnsRl  the  Memoir* 
of  Coant  Vizthum,  n  busy  Snxon  diplomatist,  who  hod  foltonr** 
Ueuit  into  the  Austrian  service  in  l^titt ;  and  what  he  doei  n^*' 
tell  us,  but  which  nevertheless  is  an  undoubted  fact,  be  Lne 
he  could  depend  on  getting  help  from  tbe  great  ex-Cbur 

Imiap. 
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ImmedUlet^  sftrr  Prince  Biiinnrt^k  re«ign«l  ]w  «val  fur  SvIk-I, 
Kn<l  (Jeftcribefl  bit  lut  official  interview  with  hi*  Sorvrrirn,  »> 
thst  hia  Uory  ihould  in  due  coune  be  publiiheil.  Me  nw 
Svbpl  his  reraioa  of  ihe  nrigln  of  the  nar  with  Fmncr,  antl  Ite 
carrfu))}'  rraiJ  ttte  proofs  of  tbv  lixth  nnd  seventh  volume*  of 
liii  work,  whirh  deni  with  the  event*  of  If  611-70. 

When  BiRmnTrk  liecaine  Prime  M  iniater  nf  PtuMia,  anil 
when  il  berame  plain  to  all  the  world  how  Im^  inlewled  to  Kdrr 
the  German  ({uestiun,  tberu  was  no  bostilitv  shown  by  the 
Frenefa  Government.  All  thai  the  Emperor  of  lbs  Frvnoh 
tretned  to  detire  was,  that  in  cose  of  a  i^reat  chatiKe  In  the 
iDtcmational  importance  of  Prussia,  Prnncv  should  rec>«'i*i< 
Belgium  nnd  (he  left  bank  of  the  Khine.  It  was  not,  h»wevei, 
possible  for  him  to  prorlaim  (hi*  view  too  ojM-nlv.  KvervlKnlv 
knew  (bat  King  William  of  Pniuia  would  nerer  aifrei-  to  cede 
to  France  a  single  (iermaii  village,  exce|>l  under  the  pteMiire  nl 
oTtTwhelming  necessity.  When,  however,  the  relations  belwevn 
Annria  and  Prussia  became  siraineJ,  the  Emperor  Nn|M>1eon 
•lid  all  be  could  lo  prevent  any  amic.tble  nrrsnftement.  In 
«rtler  to  encourage  Prussia  to  go  to  war,  he  obtained  ("f  lier  the 
Italian  alliance.  At  ihe  same  lime,  be  inirigurd  with  ,\u«trifl, 
■ltd  secured  a  promise  from  tiiat  Power  to  rede  Venttw  Ui 
France  after  th«  outbreak  of  war.  He  cahnilateil  ihat  Italy, 
if  be  handed  Venice  over  to  ber,  woold  at  once  saspetwl  hos- 
tilities, and  that  PrutsiA,  left  alone  io  face  of  Anstria,  would 
'Qfn  to  him  Cor  help.  When  she  did  so,  he  resolved,  as  a 
ntan  for  awiirinf  brr  to  crMisoliiUte  her  prvwef  ia  Sfitih 
(^nnany,  (o  ill  ■ill  fro«n  ber  ibc  lef(  bank  ft  tb*  Rbioe,  aiwl 
sprmnise  to  kid  bim  in  aoorsiDg  BdgisM.  If  this  fAmm  Im>I 
Wn  (accesaiul.  bis  gavcmasent  wowld  bare  been  roiisnlidl<rt 
■i  Prance,  be  wa«U  base  »w.iiibJ  for  bU  oommUj  the  tnmtMrm 
«Ucfa  pauiMse  FnmthmKm  lawgcd  w  fOHO^  a«d  ba  wnoM 
fptu  in  hiaiarr  *•  tW  amm  wtm  mC  IM  ^m  at  tk*  Adriatk 

la  tbcae  omiamBni,  it  ■•  very  ^mj  ia  laafja*  ib*  tern- 
Omatiaa  of  NapilMs  III.  tmi  b«  tmmmdImB  wIm*  Ah 
"V  of  the  OMsao  M  KnaiiptTia  fril  afna  iW  cor  M  an 
■AMbbctl    worU.       It    was    pLsia    tlat    tbc    liiiCsM    wUdb 
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In  the  PfUHinD  camp  xXittv  was  a  g^nt  p«ny.  indail'iiv 
Miiltkr,  Rood,  the  Emperor  Frederick,  irho  teas  then  Crown 
Frinoc,  and  old  King  VVillinm  bimsolf,  who  were  aQsinw  I* 
foToe  on  the  ctrugglt?  then  and  tbcic.  Uiimnrck  held  a  diflcnMi 
view,  mainly  on  thi;  grooiiid  that,  if  at  that  iiin«  and 
penc«  with  Audrta  nra*  i^stnliliahed  (lermanr  Ixit^me  inrxikcd 
in  war  with  France,  rovoluiionary  eletnenis  would  bmk  Imt 
in  llunj^ry  and  perhaps  compass  the  total  desiructioa  oi  tlir 
Aiiitrian  Empire.  This  end  waa  not  desired  br  the  gnu 
I'ruMian  sintesman.  His  polici-  as  regards  Austria  waa  taoAj 
In  drive  her  nnt  ol'  the  Gnmanie  Confederation,  and  tbn  V 
Kelt  as  intimate  an  alliance  a*  poMiblc  with  the  Impcrilt 
Government  at  Vienna.  In  I'Vance  also  there  were  men  it 
light  and  leatlin^  a>  eager  lor  war  as  the  soldiers  in  the  cainp 
o(  King  VVitliam.  Their  leader  was  Drouyn  de  LhuTi,  6» 
Minitlerof  Foreign  Affairs  tie  waianxious  that  France sbraU 
interfere  at  oitce,  and  demand  the  ccaiion  nf  the  left  bank  of  ifat 
Khinn.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  however,  koaw  tbe  danger  of 
a  war  with  (ieruinny.  especially  at  a  time  when  tbn  military  l» 
aourt.'es  of  his  Empire  had  bren  exhausted  by  the  Mexican  eipe- 
dition.  flereaolrcd  toieinporize.  IJut  fmm  the  day  on  wUidilK 
received  the  news  of  Ki<nigicriitz  to  the  moment  when  war  «• 
declared  in  July  It^TU,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  never  omiltcdM 
strive,  with  n  pertinacity  which  was  his  great  characteriitic,  fn 
the  posseMion  of  B«tgium  and  of  the  lelt  hank  of  the  Rhint 
Count  Bcnrdctti,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  w** 
instructed  to  npen  negotiation*  for  the  annexation  of  Bdifiaa 
by  France,  in  spite  of  any  steps  wbii:h  England  might  labt 
to  prevent  it.  Thme  negotiations  fell  through,  and  ihea  tbt 
French  Government  put  forth  all  its  ingenuity  to  try  ao^ 
oblain  Luxembourg,  not,  however,  as  a  complete  coatpMUati"" 
for  the  altered  balance  of  power  in  consequence  of  KjiniggrlKi 
but  at  a  good  halting-place  on  the  road  to  Brussels. 

'Ilie  Grand  Duchr  nf  Luxrmhour^  was  joined  to  Hollaod  ^ 
a  |tenionaI  union.  The  King  uf  Holland  was  also  the  Giw 
Duke  of  Luxcmhnurg,  but  the  Grand  Duchy  was  governed  i* 
IStilj  by  a  completely  separate  administration  under  Friof 
Henry,  brother  of  the  King,  as  Governor,  and  Baroo  Torn""' 
as  Prime  Minister.  Luxembourg  itself  was  declared  to  If  * 
(iermnn  Federal  fortress  by  a  treaty  of  the  31st  of  May,  181^' 
Another  tneoty  of  the  8th  of  November,  ISIfi,  provided  ihi' 
Htdhind  was  in  furnish  one-fourth  of  the  garrison,  and  Hruuo 
tbe  remaining  ihrer-fourths  and  to  appoint  ttu-<fuvemor  ia>i 
Commandant  uf  the  place.  This  arrangement  was  conGrainl 
by   the   Great   Power*,   and    subsequently   by   tb«   Gamatat 
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Cun federation  in  1820,  When,  in  wmsequpnc*  of  the  PniMian 
triumph  in  186<>,  ike  German  liuntl  ceaseil  to  exist,  the  Frcneh 
Oiivcrninent  ST|;ued  ihnt  the  ri|>hl  of  Prtiuia  In  inainlnin  iniopt 
in  the  torircsi  had  como  niso  to  hn  end.  It  wa*  as  a  member  of 
ibv  (tcrmnnic  Conlcdcnttion  (hst  i*rttMi«  acaaired  that  rigbi, 
nnd  it  coniequently  terininatcil  with  the  diutdiition  of  the 
Uuud.  The  t  Tenth  (jiiv«Tnmeiit  therefore  conWitded  tbal, 
loilutvitiK  ihe  precedent*  of  iMainx  and  Lindau,  the  place  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  Sovere)(;ii  of  the  country.  The  Fruisinn 
Oovernnient  did  not  deny  the  force  uf  thi*  arijumenl,  but 
rontendcd  tbnt  it  vns  for  the  Kinf^-Grand  Duke,  and  nut  for 
lb«  Empemr  Napoleon,  to  demand  tfatt  withdrawal  uf  the 
Prutaian  tnxipi. 

While  thete  discuisiont  were  g<>ing  on,  the  French  were  DOl 
idle  i»  endeavouring;  to  win  the  t^mpathie*  of  the  population. 
In  Januarv  18)37,  the  French  Minister,  Mouslier,  sent  agents 
into  Luxcmbour);  lo  prepare  an  ujciiation  in  favour  of  annexation 
lo  Frnnre.  nnd  in  the  month  of  Februarj'  a  French  militarv 
•ifficini  al>n  appeared  there,  and  proceeded  openly  to  organise 
A  mnveinent  with  this  object.  The  Govomtnent  of  the 
Grand  Dut^hr  was  extremely  pt'rplrxrd.  Hnron  Tomaco  wa* 
one  iif  those  tialesnien  wboie  p(dili(»l  science  comitted  in 
letting  evcrytliing  alone  and  endeavouring  to  ^et  through  the 
world  as  couifuiiablj  and  with  a*  little  tnmble as  possible.  The 
Dutch  Ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  been  |:lad 
to  be  rid  of  Luxembourg  on  account  of  the  complication 
which  its  connexion  with  Holland  mi^ht  involve.  When, 
however,  Baudin,  the  French  Minister  at  the  Ha|^e,  spoke  to 
tbc  Dutch  Minister,  van  Xuy'en,  and  assured  him  that  Prussia 
would  not  object  to  the  ei-ssion  of  Luxembourg  (o  France,  he 
was  re<|uested  to  furnish  some  proof  of  his  assertion.  The  Kin); 
uf  Mollaiid  and  bis  brother.  Prince  Henry,  were  both  opposed 
to  it.  What  they  desired  was  the  complete  inde|icni)ence  of  tbe 
Grand  Duchy  under  the  House  of  Oranf;e.  The  Kin^  tent  for 
B&run  Totnaco,  and  told  him  with  the  greatest  decision,  lo 
inform  the  Dutch  Minister  in  Paris,  Baron  Lighlenfold,  that 
surh  was  bis  view,  and  In  make  tbe  French  .Minister  act|uaintcd 
with  it.  Prince  Henry  at  iIh-  same  time  mA<le  known  the 
King's  desire  throughout  tlie  Grand  Duchy. 

Ligbtrafeld,  in  obedience  to  instructions,  went  to  tbe  French 
Foreign  Office  and  elated  the  views  of  his  Sovereign.  Tbe 
French  Minister  admiltetl  that  the  people  of  Luxembnai^  dtnired 
to  remain  indcpenilent  ;  but  if  they  were  obliged  to  select  oneol 
tbc  (iroal  Powers,  they  would  prefer  to  belong  lo  France,  and 
1m    addnl    thai  the  Kmpemr   Xapolcon  was  most  anxiotis  for 
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annrxalion,  which,  in  ricw  of  the  cvcnU  of  ihe  part  vear,  hti 
\teiit>mc  abioluiflr  nrrrssary.  Bnuilin  then  reotrivcil  inttr(i> 
tiuiit  to  propose  to  th<'  King  of  Holland  n  dcfeniire  alliaoct 
with  Frniicir,  in  rscliangct  fur  ihi!  cession  of  LuxemixHirt. 
He  was  initrucied  lu  sa^  that  Prussia  would  not  object  toiim 
when  it  becnme  an  accomplished  fact ;  that,  from  a  Mratcfeticd 
point  of  riew,  tlie  occupation  of  the  forlreu  of  Luxembourg  br 
Prussian  troops  could  not  bi^  tnlrralcd  ;  and  thnt.  froui  a  psfi- 
ticnl  point  nt  view,  it  was  nbsolucrlf  necessarv  to  satisfy  At 
ftwlings  of  the  French  people,  who  fnlt  the  pnsitioa  of  ibtir 
country'  in  Kurope  seriauily  incnactHl  hy  the  ^towtaf  power  el 
Prussia.  Unless  something  were  dune  at  once  to  allay  FmtA 
irrilalion,  it  would  he  itnpussible  for  tbe  Imperial  GoremoiMi 
to  avoid  going  to  war,  tbe  burden  of  which,  no  matter  win 
was  victorious,  would  I'all  on  the  Grand  f)ucb_v  of  Lukii- 
bourg.  Throughout  these  negotinlions,  niimnrrk  was  in 
favour  of  ceding  the  fnrircss  and  of  making  everj  puanblr 
concession  to  France.  King  William,  however,  was  oppHcd 
to  it. 

It  hat  often  been  said  that  tbe  opposition  of  the  Kisf 
was  owing  (o  ibe  private  ioSuence  of  the  military  pa>lf  ■» 
Berlin.  Tho»e  who  held  this  Innguago  hncw  very  little  rilbrr 
of  the  spirit  of  tbe  Prussinn  Army  or  of  old  King  WilUtm. 
The  King  always  acted  from  a  strong  st^nsc  of  daiy,  and  bcfoR 
coining  to  any  decision  he  invariably  bennl  and  carefully  coS' 
sidered  tbe  opinions  of  those  charged  with  the  particol*' 
department,  the  business  of  which  bad  to  be  imnsacied.  Oaring 
bis  glorious  reign,  he  never  had  either  a  favourite  or  a  conGilsot 
who  influenced, him  in  public  afTnirs.  tie  never  pemutltil  * 
Minister  to  spenk  to  him  on  the  business  of  any  depsrtiMBt 
with  wbirh  thnt  Minister  was  not  ronnecKrd.  It  would  tho*- 
fort!  have  bcim  quite  inconsistent  with  bis  ideas  of  gorempKOi 
and  of  military  discipline,  tu  allow  any  officer,  however  higU* 
placed  or  illustrious,  to  offer  an  opinion  on  a  question  of  foitifn 
policy.  It  is  quite  true  that,  in  the  crisis  ol  the  Luxembunt 
Question,  almost  all  the  generals,  Moltke  nt  tbeir  bead,  •ff 
anxious  for  the  retention  ot  tbe  fortress  and  for  immcdisie  «*f 
Koon,  on  the  other  band,  shared  Bismarck's  desire  for  pewx,  i" 
consideration  of  the  increase  in  strength  which,  within  thf 
yean,  the  German  Army  would  obtain  from  the  working  nf^ 
new  military  organization  of  the  Noilh  German  Coofederaiion. 
Moltke  and  his  k''<"'P  were  of  opinion  that,  in  the  aclnal  sinl 
unready  state  of  the  Trench  Army,  the  solid  Prussian  rejjintf*'* 
wuuld  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  French  soldiers;  and  >ii*^ 
after  tbe  completion  of  ibc  Army  reform*  proposed  by  MatiVM 
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Cict,  tlic  itntggic  between  FrsDce  am)  N'ortb  Germanv  wouKI 
be  tnucb  more  Oangcrau>  and  doubtful.  \ot  ooe  ot  tbeie 
generals,  however,  not  eren  Molikc,  d&rml  In  offer  »uch  an 
opinion  privately  lo  King  William. 

After  a  long  anil  tnlinu*  rontroversv  it  w«>  tolllod  that  the 
forttTM  iliould   be  diimnntlcd  and  the  Hrand   Duchy  derlnrcd 
ocutral  under  a  i;<>lli:<!tive|tuai'nnle(!  ofthe  I'uwcnt.     A  Ctmgrctt 
was   called    together   in   London ;   and   when   everjthiof;  wa* 
apparentlr  arranjted,  the  late  Lord   Dcrbr,  who  was  then  Lord 
Stanlev   and   our  Foroifrn   Minitler,  and  who  had  continually 
urged  the  Pruuiani  to  yield  to  French  threau,  look  a  course 
which  tended  to  nroduoe  complete  confusion.     His  governing 
idea  wiutn  keep  Kngland  from  any  responiihility  for  uphnldin); 
the  neutrality  of  the  Grand  Duchy.      In  order,  at  he  said,  to 
spare    the    On^ress    trouble,    be  sent    a    draft  Treaty    to    the 
Powers,  which  provided  in  its  firii  Article  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Prussians  and  the  dismantling  of  the  fottrevs ;  and  by- 
its   second   prohibited   the   King -Grand    Duke   from   ceding 
the  town  to  any    Power.     This  document,  which  was   issued 
on  (be  3rd  of  May,  Ititi?,  carefully  excluded  n  guarantee  for 
the    neutrality    of   the    country.     Ilismarck     replied     at   once, 
that  (he  netitraltty  and  the  guarantee  should  Ite  the  forefront 
of   the  Treaty,  otherwise   the   Prussians  would  not   evacuate 
the  fortress.      Rtusia   and   Austria   concurred.      I'be   Fn-nch 
Minister,  Mouatier,  was  convinced  that  Prussia  was  in  earnest, 
t>ecause,  without  that  gunrantce  of  neutrality,  the  French  troops 
Kiigfal,  in  the  event  o(  wnr  wilh  (>rrm«ny,  march  through  the 
country.     On  the  other  hand,  a  gunrantce  of  neutrality  would 
also  protect  France  from  invasion  through  Luxembourg.     Lord 
Stanley  was  forced  to  retire  from  bis  position,  and  on  the  t5tlt  of 
May  laitl  before  the  Congress  a  proposal  declaring  the  perpetual 
neutrality  of  the  Grand  Duchy  ;  but,  instend  of  giving  a  firm 
guarantee  for  it,  the  draft  contained  a  phrase  to  the  effect  that 
the  neutrality  of  the  (Srand  Duchy  should   he  respected  by  the 
Powers.     This    propoinl    was    of    course    rejectetl.      On     the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  May,  the   Prussian  Ambassador,  Count 
Brmstorff,  sent  a  memorandum  to  Lord  Stanley,  in  which  he 
sUled    that  the  mere  promise  of    the    Powers  to    resjwct   the 
neutrality  of  Luxembourg  was  not  sufficient,  and  ho  declared 
that  he  would  lake  no  further  part    in  the  Congress  until  the 
principle,  that  the  neutrality  of  Luxembourg  should  W  placed 
under  a  Kuropcan  gunrnnlee — which  bud  been  acc<-pted  bv  all 
the  other  Powers — should  also  be  agreed  to  by  England.     Lord 
Stanley  was    in    a   groat   difficulty.     It  was  a  time  when  the 
foreign  policy  of  England  was  exceptionally  weak.      Indifference 
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t(>*ndi^aoraacebfthe  conilitioiuof  mieroaiional  life  ircrr  sent 
more  widrlvprrvalent  throntiibout  thr  count i  v.  If  he  Bgrecdni 
promised  that  Knirinnd  would,  if  ncccsaarv,  inietfeie  to  fgatKt 
the  nr-uUalilT  "i  Litxr-mbmirg  by  nrm*.  hp  would  lure  k»il  i> 
i*cc  aa  oppiMition  iti  I'arlinmenl  itnd  in  the  rounlrf.  No  man 
who  hai  been  respunsiblv  fur  our  foreign  afTAira  for  ihe  lu> 
thirty  yenn  was  less  able  to  furuiulate  itnd  defmtd  kn  ioielli* 
gibl«  and  Ti porous  foreign  policy.  If,  on  the  nthrr  haad,  hr 
refused,  iho  conwqiicnw  tni|;hl  be  the  outbreak  of  a  gr«il 
European  war,  causing  imtnmsr  disturbance  to  Hnglisli  trulr 
:mdcofninerc(!.  Inhispt-rplrxily  hrapprnird  to  Baron  Bruimu*. 
ibrRnssinn  AmU-Ksadiir,  am)  a  proposal  wns  drawn  up  wbid 
left  it  doubtful  how  far  the  collective  guarnntt^  would  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  Powers  separately,  liernslurfr  telegraphed  (e: 
instmctiuns  to  Berlin,  and  lUsmaick,  who  was  anstous  to  ciov 
the  contioversy,  informed  him  that  he  might  act  with  thr 
Russian  Ambassador.  Immediatrly  altrrwariJs  the  Prussian 
troops  wiihilrew  from  iho  fortress  of  Luxembourg,  and  tlie  pexr 
of  Luropr  wns  maintained — -not,  however,  without  coosiden' 
(hiinnge  tn  the  reputation  of  Kngluid  for  perspicacity 
courage. 

This  settlement  of  the  Luxembourf>  (juettion  was  a  con 
siderahle  diplomatic  defeat  for  the  French  C»ivemment,  sin 
Iniin  that  raonient  the  project  of  an  nrmcd  atiack  on  Ptiuii 
W^n  to  assume  more  and  more  dehniie  shape  in  the  mind 
Napoleon  111.  In  the  autumn  of  ISiM  he  went  to  Sahcbinf 
meet  the  Kniperur  Francis  Joseph,  and  discussed  for  hours  nith 
Count  ileiist  the  plan  of  an  olfensive  Austrian  alliance.  In  ]S6> 
ho  tried,  by  the  purchase  of  the  Belgian  railways  and  bv  i 
military  cimveniion  with  the  Govornmeat  at  Brusse)*,  to  itdatr 
Belgium  to  complete  dependence  upon  France.  Tbt^rewass 
general  feeling  ot  uneasiness  which  weighed  hearily  o^ 
intcniationftl  life.  In  (iermany  ami  Italy  the  unfinished  ^eA^ 
of  national  unity  had  to  be  proceetlud  with,  and  in  each  catei 
was  opposed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  French  people.  As  fu 
Italy  was  c«>nceroed,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  lield  hi 
the  stnmgest  views  in  favour  of  unity,  and  in  his  early  ynotli 
had  fought  for  the  Italian  rauw.  in  1867,  however,  he  wss 
hampt^red  hv  the  Koman  f  jiii-slion,  by  the  ardent  desire  of  ibr 
Italians  to  pn«sess  Home,  and  by  the  vebemeot  opposition  ol 
the  French  Catb<dic*  to  the  Internal  City  being  made  the 
capital  of  Italy.  He  maintained  a  French  garrison  in  ibr 
Papal  State,  but  for  years  he  bad  been  anxious  to  withdraw  from 
it;  and  lie  said  at  this  time,  to  a  friend  of  the  writer  of  thit 
article,  '  Je  crois,  ct  j'ai  toujours  cru,  que  I'occupation  de  Roim- 
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n  U  laul*  de  roon  ligne.'     lie  ihen,  in  his  anxiety  to  re)ipir»  ■ 

jmielf  from  th<!  cmbmraisnirnts  ol   ihnl  occupation  without 

•ndinK  the  ciprical  pnrt*  in  I'rnncr,  tJiniight  nut  «  plan  which, 

it  had  saccrnlnl,  wonht  hnvn  pro(t[ir<:(l  very  grave  tmulu. 

Toirardt  the  end  of  IfldJ,  <juiN-n  Imlxtlla  affvret)  hw  help  to 

Holjr  Father,  and  pn>puseit  to  »L*nd  Spanish  tnK>p«  tn  Kntne 

tlw     Frcn<-h    gaitiu>n     were     wiih(lr:><vii.       Ttic     Hm|>t-rc>r 

faptdtian  rvfuse<l   lo  accept  Iter    proposal  theo,  hut   in    lUlilj, 

liakiofc  Diure  and  more  of  the  possibility  of  n  German  war, 

sccepted  it.    The  (Juccn  ot'  Spain  has  delighted,  and  af^reed 

wnd  -10,000  mirn,  nilh  the  latontion  not  mcrrly  of  protectinz 

ic  Pope,  but,  when  lime  sen-i-d,  of  making  war  on   Italy  and 

crthrowing  the  kingdom.     In   Septi-mbpr  18^  she  wrnt  to 

Srbiutinn,  and  tin-  Kinfieror  tu  Ittarritz,  in  ortlur  to  I'arry 

It  this    nrranctfinent ;    hut    the    fortunate   dav*    of    Napnlmn 

le  over,  and  all   his  combinations  sevniod  destined  lo  fail. 

bile  the  Qoeea  was  nt  St.  Sebastian,  a  Revolution  broke  out 

Cadit,    and    spread    rapidly    through    Andalusia    and   other 

vincea.      Marshals  Serrano  anil    Prim  placed  themselves  al 

he«d.     The  tmops    whii   remained    faithful    tn    the    Queen 

■ne  defeated  on  the  2<)th  <>('  Sepit-mber  nt  AliMlea,  and  on  the 

W  dav  of  the   ttionlti   Queen   ItabL-lla   crussMi   tli<!   frontier  and 

Uk  refuge  in  1-iunre.      Napoleon  was  uiiabk-  to  extricate  himself 

Bffl  his  Homan    diflicullies.     The  Revolution  in    Spain  was 

hmpbant,  and  was  destined  to  hare  deeper  and  more  lasting 

■rets  than   were  dreamt  of  by  any  of  those   who  )^ided   or 

moted  it. 

A  ProTisional    Cjovcnimeni  was    formed    at    .Madrid,    with 

rsbal  Serrano  at  it*  head  and  Prim  nt  Prime  .Vlinister  and 

■nistrr  of  War.     Both  ilii-ie  men  were  Monarch: sla,  aitd  the 

<t  tnajnrity  of  the  National  Corlei,  which  met  in  Febniarv 

19,  accepted  the  same  political  creed.    The  <]uestion  arose, 

should  be  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  throne?     Some  desired 

t  the  son  of  Queen  Isabella  should  be  chosen.     This  group 

numerically  weak,  but  it  drrivt^]  strength  from  the  stippoTt 

E  the  tlmperor  of  the  Fn-ncb.      Then  tbi-rr  was  the  ohi  ('arlisi 

^nj,  still  strong  in  the  UaKjue  provinces;  and  last,  the  Duke 

t  Montpensicr,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Que«n  and  a  son  of 

puis  Philippe,  had  enthusiastic  friends. 

While  this  struggle  for  the  crown  was  going  on,  a  Deputy, 

^■zar  y  Maxairedo,  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject.     He 

teaded  that  all  members  of  tlie  House  of  Itnuibon  should  be 

uded.  and   that  the    difference    nf  religious  views  made  it 

ble  to  select  a  Prince  of  the   Royal  House  of  Lnglaml 

or 
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nr  ftoni  (be  rpifcnin^  family  in  Pruisia.  He  ihctefore 
in  the  first  place,  Fcrdinant),  the  lituUr  Kin^  of  l*nnui--il- 
who  bad  been  the  Prinn;  Consort  n(  Queen  Maria  da  Gloria  : 
nnil  failing  him,  his  son-in-lnw,  Prince  Leopold  of  Hoben- 
xftllem-Sigmanngpn.  The  Kin|(  of  Hortugal  vcrjr  *mm  mailr 
it  kiiiiwii  ibal  b«  wouhl  not  entertain  the  proposition,  and  ibi- 
candidature  of  Prince  Leu|>oId  was  seriously  discusw-d.  Prinrr 
Leopold  was  clowly  connected  with  the  French  Imperial 
House.  His  grandmother  was  a  Murat,  and  his  notbcr  wm 
a  daugliter  of  SiL'phnnin  BeaDhnmnis,  a  cousin  but  an  adoptnl 
•islcr  of  (Jur4-n  Hortcnsc.  The  ICmpcror  Xapotcon  was  per- 
sonally most  friendly  to  him.  It  was  manifest,  bowevirr,  thai 
he  could  not  consent  to  the  Prince  being  chosen  as  King  "I 
Spain,  for  the  great  body  of  opinion  in  France  would  cnnsiiln 
that  such  a  choice  woatd  enormously  increase  the  power  cil 
Prussia  in  Kuropc. 

In  his  account  of  this  Hnhenzollern  candidature  for  the  crown 
of  ftpain,  the  work  of  Sybd  is  mislrnding.  He  argues  thai  thr 
Prussian  Government  had  nothing  tu  do  with  it.  The  work 
which  has  been  published  with  the  antbority  of  the  nrewni 
King  of  Roumania,  a  younger  brother  of  Prince  Leopold,  and 
baa  been  received  by  the  whole  official  press  of  (lermany  in 
disciplined  silence,  contains  documents  proving  that  it  was  in 
reality  Prince  Gifmarck  who  forced  on  the  candidature.  The 
Prince  of  ilohcnzollcrn,  father  of  Prince  Leopold,  wrote,  on  the 
:{Oth  of  March,  1S70,  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Roumania,  in 
which  he  gives  a  most  interesting  avnount  ol  a  Council  held  io 
Berlin  on  the  15tli  of  that  month,  under  the  presidency  of  (br 
King  of  Prussia.  The  person*  present  besiiles  the  King  were, 
the  Emperor  Frederick — then  Crown  Prince, — Hismarck,  Roon, 
Motike,  ^chleinilz,  Tbile,  and  Dclbriick.  I'he  onanimoas 
decision  of  that  Council  was,  that  Prioco  Leopold  should  accept 
the  Spanish  crown.  He  refused,  as  be  bad  done  when  it  was 
first  offered  to  him,  but  for  several  days  afterwards  he  wm 
continually  urged  Io  reconsider  bis  decision,  pnriicularlv  br 
Bismarck,  who  argued  that  it  would  be  a  '  pniriotic  duty  to 
Prussia '  lo  try  his  luck  in  Spain.  On  the  3rd  i>i  April  following, 
Dismarck  insisted  again  that  the  candidature  was  a  political 
necessity  ;  and  Lolhar  Uucher,  his  most  trusted  counsellor,  aod 
Major  von  V'crsen,  were  sent  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
mirting  the  candidature,  and  no  doubt  to  assist  Bemhardi, 
Moltke*s  confidential  friend,  who  was  at  that  time  alto  in  tlir 
Peninsula,  on  what  is  still  an  unexplained  mission.  Some  sii 
months   before,   in   the   middle  of   September    1869,   Salatir 
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tipp«9rp(l  qairity  at  Mtinich,  mw  Baron  VVerihcra.*  the  IVuBiisn 
Minictcr  nt  HAvana,  nUom  lie  hai]  known  formorly  in  Madriil, 
and  obtained  from  him  n  Iniu-r  <>C  inimiluctinn  ti>  lb*  Prince  of 
Huhenzallnm,  who  wa*  nt  thnt  time  at  lit>  Ciuitle  of  VVVinburg 
in  Siritzerland.  Mi*  avowed  object  wai  to  jtenuade  tb«  Princn 
to  induce  bit  ton  to  accept  ib<.>  Spanith  crown.  Salaxar  went 
to  tbe  iieigbbourin;;  vilta);^.  where  bf  ttuj'nl  til)  oi^blfall,  and 
then  had  a  iccrct  inlcrvirw  with  the  Prince  at  ihc  Castlo. 
iVobody  who  knew  Baron  WVribrrn  could  for  a  moment  bnlicvc, 
(hat  hv  of  all  men  in  lh«  world  would  hav<>  gonn  out  of  bi* 
way  to  assitl  Salazar  unltttt  he  wa>  perfectly  certain  of  tbe 
approval  of  bis  Governmeut. 

Sybel  contends  that  the  part  taken  by  the  Kin)[  of  Prutaia  in 
ibit  matter  was  aimpiv  in  hii  capacity  at  Head  of  hit  IIou«e. 
But  ihe  ronnmion  ol  the  reigning  family  of  Prussia  with  tlip 
House  ol  llolirnxollrrn-Siginarin<^n  is  very  distant,  and  it 
derived  from  tbe  circumstance  that  both  fainilii^t  are  dcicemlcs) 
from  a  common  ancestor  who  lived  some  tiOU  year*  Agtt  in  thr 
day*  of  the  Holvenstaufen  limperors.  But  it  ia  quite  usele»t 
to  contend  any  lon^r  that  tbe  Prussian  Government  were  nm 
letjMntible  for  the  Ilohenxollern  candidature,  or  to  try  a»<l 
explain  away  the  solemn  Council  which  tbe  tCing  held  on 
ibe  15lb  ot  March,  ai  which  not  only  Bismarck  but  other  dis' 
liaguished  Ministers  were  present.  Prussian  writers  wli>f 
admit  the  responsibility  of  Bismarck  (at  tbe  caniliilaiurc, 
argue  ibal  it  was  not  Lis  object  to  force  on  war  wilb  France, 
They  lay  that,  if  such  had  Im-ph  his  intention,  it  would  have  been 
more  prudent  to  have  pnivoked  it  on  tome  question  of  more 
iininediate  interest  to  Germany,  than  on  a  dispute  for  the  Spanish 
throne  about  which  the  ^rcat  body  ol'  the  nation  cared  notbins. 
They  sujipcst  that  be  might  easily  have  precipitate)  hostili- 
ties with  France  and  received  entbustnttic  support  in  Germany 
if  be  bad  propifsed  the  immediate  incorporation  of  Bavaria, 
VViirtember^,  and  Baden  in  the  North  German  Confederation. 
We  venture,  wilb  ull  retjiect,  to  differ  entirely  from  this  opinion. 
Any  nretoature  attempt  to  include  Bavaria  ami  VVurlemher<;  in 
ibe  North  German  Confederation  would  have  been  stoutly 
reaisted  in  South  Germany.  When  the  war  became  imminent 
in   1^70,  iiavuia  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  when  sbc  did 


ZliBM  w«»  l«a  dliiloDiutlsta  la  Ui«  Pnvtan  tttrlM  al  Uib  UtEM  >bMa 
IBS  vara  ■»  n««rly  alikn  a*  to  produco  <«n(u»loB,  Uamu  W»rtb«Tii  uid  Barou 
Iber.    The  fonuifT  iiiti  JtluiWi  r  (n  Monkli,  tlir  luttur  AmbaiMador  ia  Paii». 

Tbr-  writer  of  lliii  Mli>-Ia  kiivwlhi'iabiih  wll.    Th«  rviaet  was  a  mail  p'tr^vllv 

tuitnl  fur  ibp  work  be  hiul  to  do.  wlijoli  ri?r|uireil  iicltlier  Ktut)  MU  nor  aiibUrl; 

.•r  mind.    TIk'  Uitvr  mu  oue  of  tlio  l>e«t  nun  ia  Uic  worl^l,  and  wts  liked  by 

iTen  «nc  wbii  kncs  bim. 
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ilritwr  Iicr  tword  il  wu  not  from  any  love  for  IVutsia.  If  tl 
thnt  time  there  had  Wen  nay  t\Mtttion  ur  any  attempt  tu  pm' 
[>it«te  intimate  political  unioo  with  Nortb  Germany,  tbe  Us* 
rian  Mioi»tert,  Count  Bray  and  General  \on  Pranckh,  neilbe 
could  nor  would  hare  takrn  the  lino  they  did  in  June  \filO, 
whrn  they  ur^^rd  their  rounlrymen  t»  form  against  the  eonuNoa 
enrmv  and  mnrrh.  The  action  of  Davaria  on  that  occuioa 
detertnini-d  the  conduct  of  Wilrtember^,  as  wax  opr-nly  datnl 
by  (lie  Wurteinber);  MiniXert,  Mittnacht  and  Vambiiler.  It 
was  only  after  Uavariantand  WurtemberKen  bad  stood  ahooliiti 
to  aboulder  with  the  Pomeranian  grenadiera  in  ibe  ifreat  luiil«i 
of  the  wnr  that  the  memories  of  18tjli  began  f;radual[y  to  fade  in 
the  German  Stales  onuth  of  the  Maine. 

The  dc«ire  of  I'russian  statesmen  to  force  on  war  wilk 
Trance  in  lS7l)  is  further  shown  by  the  altitude  of  PriiK* 
Uisniarek  during  tbe  few  days  that  ioiint^liately  preceded  in 
declaration.  On  tbe  l^tb  of  July  it  became  known  that  tkr 
candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  had  been  practically  wilt 
drawn.  Bismarck  felt  that  the  withdrawal  was  a  irrave  miuakf 
if  it  could  be  Irncrd  to  the  interference  of  King  William.  Ht 
determined  t»  resifin,  and  he  communicated  hit  intention  to  hii 
Sovereign.  He  had  hardly  done  so,  when  be  heard  that  tfat 
French  Government  were  not  satisfied,  and  were  making  furtbn 
demands.  He  at  once  saw  bis  opportunity.  On  the  ISlliaf 
July  be  telegraphed  to  Baron  Uerther,  tbe  Prussian  An- 
baasador  at  Paris,  to  go  on  leave.  He  couKt  not  recall  him 
without  the  permission  of  the  King,  but  to  order  tbr 
Ambassador  to  quit  his  post  nt  such  a  critical  raooieni  WU 
very  much  like  idling  him  to  n»k  for  his  pnxtports.  On  llial 
same  day  he  had  a  most  remarkable  conversation  with 
Augustus  Loftus,  the  English  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  and 
him  that  he  did  not  consider  the  relations  with  I-'r 
become   better    »ince   the    announcement   that    Prince  ^^^ 

would  not  accept  the  Spanish  crown  ;  that  Prussia  must  mak* 
use  of  the  present  opportunity  to  obtain  guarantees  lor  lirr 
own  safely,  a*  it  was  not  improbable  that  n  plan  was  tMin; 
formed  to  fall  suddenly  upon  her  and  toroiinate  her  exit 
ai  a  great  Power. 

In  ibe  evening  of  that  same  I3lh  of  July  Koon  at>d  Molii 
dined  with  Bismarck.  During  dinner  a  leiegram  came,  whie 
tbe  Kins  had  ordered  Abeken,  who  was  in  allendunce,  lo  seii>I 
from  Ems.  Il  gave  an  account  of  a  demand  made  by  Benedelii. 
that  the  Kingshouhi  bind  himself  for  ihc  future  to  forbid,  in  an; 
circumstances,  a  Hoheni:oltern  from  accepting  the  crown  i»f 
Spain,    It  slated  also,  that  the  King  refused  pcremplorily  loutalr 
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any  itirh  pmniifc.  Biimnrck  had  been  much  irouhlcil  iluring  tba>j 
prevtuus  (lays  at  the  prospect  of  th«  difpulc  with  France  endtOff 
in  the  humilinlion  nl  Prutiia.  Hr  nuw  molvol  to  put  thii.  at 
all  rvcnti,  out  nf  the  qucttinn.  In  ibc  concluding  sentence  of 
the  telegram  the  King  suggested  to  hit  Minister  to  eommiiaiole 
its  ciintents  to  the  press,  ami  (o  infortn  the  represt-ntn lives  of 
Prussia  at  Foreign  Courts  of  the  new  demands  mode  by  France 
nnd  of  their  rejeelioo.  There  was  no  instruction  lo  publish  the 
exact  words  of  the  telegram.  Distnarck  took  a  pencil  and 
composed  a  summary  nf  it,  in  which  be  described  what  had 
taken  pW'c  at  Bmi  in  terse  and  vigorous  language.  He  ordcre<I 
tbiB  to  he  inserted  nt  once  in  an  exirn  edition  of  ibe  '  Nord 
Deutsche  Allgemeine  /eituiig.'  Before  sending  this  eitition  of 
the  lelegrnm  from  Kmt  out  of  the  room,  he  read  it  to  bis  two 
quests,  and  Molike  excl.timed,  *  Vorbor  war's  Chamade,  jetu 
ist'a  Fanfare.'  The  three  great  men  well  understood  the  effect 
it  would  have  on  public  opinion. 

During  the  night  it  was  telegrnphe<I  to  the  representatives  of 
Prussia  in  foreign  Courts,  with  instructions  that  tbey  should  r»m* 
municate  it  to  the  Ciuvernmenis  to  which  they  were  accredited. 
On  the  morning  of  the  14ih  of  July,  while  the  French  Ministers 
in  Paris  were  congratulaiing  themselves  on  their  triumph  over 
Bismarck  in  the  immediate  future,  the  German  Ambassador 
appeared,  and  said  that  he  had  orders  to  leave  the  city.  They 
received  shortly  after  this  announcement  a  telegram  from  th« 
French  Charge  d'AfTnires  at  Berlin  cantiining  (lie  news  of  the 
cntnmunirnliiin  which  had  appeared  the  night  before  in  the 
oOicial  newspnper,  and  it*  etTect  on  public  opinion.  Then  came 
tBCscages  from  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  lo  say  that  a  similar 
coinmunicatiun  had  been  made  to  the  various  Governments, 
and  the  French  iMiniiter  of  Foreign  Affairs  also  learned  from 
Vienna  the  purport  of  the  conversation  which  Prince  Bismarck 
hod  with  LonI  Augustus  Loftus.  The  Auiliian  Embassy  at 
Berlin  hail  bean)  of  it,  and  it  was  telegraphed  to  Vienna 
during  the  night.  The  French  Ambassador  in  the  latter  city 
was  told  of  it  early  on  the  Hih  by  the  Austrian  Governmeni. 

War  was  now  inevitable  ;  hut  although  it  would  seem  that  the 
reaponsibility  for  it  must  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Prussian 
•talesman,  it  is  only  fair  lo  say  that  he  merely  anticip«ted  an 
attack  on  his  nrunlry,  whicb  bis  conversation  with  LonI  Augustus 
Ixiftus  shows,  and  that  he  knew  was  being  plannei).  The  re- 
CCQlly  piihli*he<l  Memoirs  of  (ieneral  Lebrun  prove  beyond  alt 
nUMlion  that  a  coalition  against  Prussia  had  been  formed,  of  a 
ebancler  very  similar  to  that  of  which  Frederick  the  Great  had 


to  face  in  the  ^ven  Years'  VVar. 
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published  in  the  '  Rcvuo  ilcs  dciix  Mondn'  in  1878,  by  Ptiow 
Nnpolcon,  his  Iraprnxl  Highnrtt  ttnin)  tliat  the  lecrvt  of  llkr 
War  of  1870  wnuld  he  kuowii  wb«n  the  Memoirs  of  Lebos 
w(-rc  published.  Thai  General  was  deep  in  the  confidence  oi 
thu  Kmperor  Napoleon,  In  June  1870  be  was  sent  to  Vicniu 
to  settle  a  plan  of  campaijjn  ngainsl  Pfutsia,  in  which  Frsnir, 
Italy,  and  Austria  were  to  jt>in.  Politirnl  prrlimiRarin  bid 
been  sfpiecd  to  ;  and  in  case  tt(  success,  Italy  was  to  get  Haat: 
Austria,  Silesia — that  old  Province  which  Krcdertrk  the  GitU 
had  held  against  Kurope  in  arms  ;  an<l  France  was  la  ofann 
Kidgiuin  and  the  left  bantc  of  the  Khine.  Ttie  Treaty  *si 
drawii  up.  All  it  wanted  was  the  signature  of  ihe  dm* 
Powers.  Lehino,  when  be  arrived  at  Vienna,  was  prcsenttd  k* 
the  EmpoTor  Frsncii  Joseph  by  Arch-Duke  Albrcchl,  and  boiL 
discussed  the  situation  freely.  The  Arch-Dukc,  who  inheriifJ 
the  tnlcnU  of  his  father,  the  Arch-Dukc  Charles  of  the  Nap(4(aair 
wars,  poinle*!  out  that  Austria,  on  account  of  ber  Intdiwa^ 
military  or^anitatinn  and  undereloiied  railway  system,  tosM 
not  possibly  mobilize  an  army  us  rapidly  as  France  or  Pmui 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  of  opinion  thai  France  noM 
mobiliic  very  much  more  rapidly  than  Prussia.  He  calcnhH' 
that  (be  French  could  have  their  Army  on  the  frontier  ii 
sixteen  days :  that  the  Prussians,  on  the  other  liand.  veuU 
rvtluire  front  fourteen  days  to  three  weeks  to  mobiUxe  tU» 
troops  in  Ibeir  respective  diitrieis,  and  that  then  it  would  i*^ 
at  least  a  week  for  each  Army  Corps  to  get  to  the  froniier.  Il 
would  take,  he  said,  five  weeks  to  unite  five  Army  Corp  «■> 
the  Saar,  and  six  weeks  to  coorentrale  a  similar  forve  no  tl>' 
Upper  Rhine.  He  formed  this  opinion  from  the  tinwt  it  twt 
the  Prussians  to  mobilize  in  18b6,  In  these  circamttsoM- 
he  proposed  that  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  declanttinn  of 
war  a  French  Army  should  move  on  W'iJTzbtirg  and  Niin^oif, 
and  separate  North  and  South  Germany. 

The  Italians  were  as  soon  as  possible  to  cross  the  Bkbwi 
and    advance    on    Munich  ;    the    Austrians    were    to    be  con- 
cenlmled — not    in    Moravia,  which    was    their    great    error  i» 
1866,  but  in  Uoliemia.      Tlie   Allies  were  then   to  marrh  ('' 
the  north.     A  decisive  battle  would  pnibably  be  fought  on  tb« 
historic   plains    of   Leipxig.     The  Prussians,  overwhelmed  bi 
numbers,  could  hardly  escape  defeat,  and  the  victorious  ann; 
should  at  once  move  on  Berlin  and  Stettin,  thereby  cut  ihr 
Prussian    monarchy  in  two,  and  dictate  peace   before    Kiw>* 
could    come   to    its    assistance.     The   Atch-Dukr    urged    most 
Strongly,  however,  that  the  war  should  be  put  off  till  April  of 
May   1871.      This    he  considered   essential    to  the  success  af 
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iliied  iTinirB.  The  <l«lniU  of  thU  pUn  wfre,  of  course, 
Unknown  to  Bitmnrck  nt  thn  time,  but  he  kncM-  itint  some  lucb 
icnnlitinn  mfu  being  forcaci],  nnd  bt?  rnn  bnitlly  be  blnmet]  for 
■railing  for  tbe  buur  wh«n  it  would  bavc  been  must  conTcnienl 
uir  hi*  «n«iniet  to  itrike.  Such  a  combination  agunit  hia 
country  woulil  have  be«n  almntt  irreaistible.  It  it  potuble,  of 
jcnurM',  tbnt  if  ibo  storm  bad  boon  allowed  to  gatber,  naam  aa 
alortntii  Di  Rosibach  and  Lcuthcn  mi);ht  be  inscribed  in 
i*ru«uan  bistory  ;  but  when  PruHJn  once  before  rciistcd  a 
imilar  coalition  itt  the  Xevt-n  War*'  War,  h«r  furlgn«<  werv 
ivund  up  with  ihoitu  uf  Frederick  tb«  Great. 
TlkC  War  of  11^70  broke  out.  Tbe  German  armies  were 
>acentTated  with  &  rapidity  wbidi  surprised  both  French  an<l 
ustrianj,  Tliey  placed  on  tbe  frontier  in  ihreo  weeks  not 
Itbrei^  Army  Corpt,  as  Arch>Dukc  Albrcchi  had  calculated,  but 
thirteen,  with  three  more  riosc  upon  their  heels.  The  scheme 
fur  the  inrasion  of  (iermnny  fell  through,  and  Frnncn  was  hope- 
lessly  defeatetl  before  either  Austria  <ir  Italy  wa*  able  tu  render 
any  assistance. 

Tbe  alliance  between  France,  Austria,  and  Italy,  though 
pntctically  concluded,  was  not  actually  signed  when  tbe  war 
broke  out.  That  it  was  not  so  was  the  fault  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  1  lis  cousin,  rrinc«  N'apoleon,  tetl»  us  thai  the  cause 
of  his  hesitation  was,  the  intense  feeling  which  existed  in  tbe 
clerical  parly  in  France  against  handinf;  over  Rome  to  the 
Italians.  Tbis  contention  of  Prince  Napoleon  i>  no  doubt  sup* 
portc*]  by  some  letters  and  despatches  tif  Count  Beust.  But  the 
I'tlillieulty  as  regards  Home  w.is  not  the  only  or  even  perhaps  tbe 
inci[Ml  reason  why  this  treaty  was  m>t  formally  ratified.  The 
i^mperor  calculated  that  by  rapidity  of  concentration  he  would 
in  sorae  advantage  over  the  Prussians,  and  perhaps  even  win 
n  inportant  battle.  In  that  case  be  undoubtedly  intended  to 
offer  peace  to  tbe  King  (>f  Prussia,  on  tbe  terms  of  an  alliance 

P gainst  England,  assistance  to  c^tnuuer  Belgium,  and  the  cession 
»  France  of  the  lell  bank  of  the  Rhine  ;  Prussia,  in  return,  to 
[receive  a  perfectly  free  hand  in  (if^rmaiiy.  The  jtoveroing  idea 
[in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  French  statesmen 
was  to  form  an  alliance  against  England.  This  is  pmvcd  by 
various  documents:  and  the  Diary  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 

Ebows  conclusively  that  Napoleon  111,  did  not  abandon  it  even 
ftor  Solan. 
When  the  War  of  1  b  lO  came  to  an  ei>d,  the  statesmen  charged 
nvilb  the  foreign  affairs  of  Germany  liiut  to  consider  what  wba 
be    the    attitude    of   the    new    Empire   towards  the  varioos 
ifopeian    Powers.     There   were  a  few  promiiwnt  men    who 
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would    have   liknl    tn    sec  GcrmMny    and  England    bovod 
dote    klltMnrc.       Xhey    were,    Imwrvpr,    gencrallr    speakira 
without    pnliticnl     tnlenis   nr    commanding    ■nilur'ncc.      TU.  «r 
were  what  Lord  Brn«>nifield  would  call  tuperior  jierson*,  »w^ 
by  uniiniely  and  uncri[ii.^l  praise  of  England  and  her  indito- 
tioD*  made  ihemsekei  odioui  to  their  counirjniea.     EdrI&o.^/ 
WM  not  popolar  in  Germany.     She  had   deeply  offended  ibr 
mercsntile  community  in  Pn>«sia  by  her  refusal  come  yean 
bt-fore  to  nttixt   in   ohtAining  the  neulrnlity  of  the  Italtte,  anrf 
had  infurinln)  the  whidc  nation  by  her  attitude  in  the  questiM 
of  ihe  Elbe  Duchies.      I'Voin  the  commencemrnl  li>  the  end  of 
(b«  war  which  was  just  over,  her  policy  had  been  wanting  in 
consistency  and  strenf^b.     Rassia,  on  the  other  band,  sbovfd 
dearly   that   she   intended   to  maintain  her  old  alliance  «ith 
Prussia.     Prince  Bismarck    and  his  venerable  Sovereign  aerel 
equally  deainius  to  stand   well   with  the   Empiie  of  the  Tnrar 
and  one  of  the  Tint  n-sulls  of  the  (iermiin  victories  in  Praiic0| 
was  the  abrogntion  of  the  treaty  restrictions  on  Russian  atm" 
ments  in  the  Black  Sea. 

The  idea  of  an  alliance  with  Aiutria  wu  in  the  m'lxii  »' 
Bismarck  for  n  long  time.  Before  the  sun  set  on  the  fielil  i^ 
Kuniggiiitx,  the  subtle  and  vigorous  intellect  of  the  great  tutr*^ 
man  was  actively  at  work  to  bring  it  nlNiuc.  Tlic  viclori*!'*" 
18T1)  rendered  the  task  easy.  There  was  not  a  true  Gennsn  i  a^ 
any  part  of  the  world  whoie  heart  did  not  Iwat  quicker  "be  k^ 
h«  was  brought  the  tidings  of  Gravelotte  and  I^edan,  and  (i»^ 
Urge  German  population  of  the  Austrian  Empire  rendeird  i  • 
impossible  to  persevere  in  the  anti-Prussian  policy  of  Beos*- 
Thnt  slalesmnn  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  direolift*' 
of  public  nfTnint,  and  he  was  replaced  bv  Count  Andruty.  ** 
brilliant  Hungarian  nobleman,  and  a  sincere  but  dii(Timinatin|f 
advocate  of  the  German  alliance.  Bismarck  was  soon  ablrl*' 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Aiutria  as  well  as  Russia,  ao<' 
the  combination  known  in  history  as  the  League  of  the  Tbre*^ 
Emperors  was  formed.  The  lea<)ing  idea  of  Bismarck  in  il>>* 
combination  was,  by  satisfying  as  much  as  possible  the  inteTe$i' 
of  Austria  and  Russia  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  to  preieiir 
a  collision  between  those  Powers,  and  then  with  their  help  i" 
dominate  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  jwilicy  was  for  some  j«r» 
most  successful.  More  (han  one  uf  the  couosellora  of  William  11- 
ardently  desire  at  this  moment  to  recur  to  it.  Tbe  difSculliM 
however,  arc  great.  It  was  Bismarck  who  abandoned  it  whe 
partly  nut  of  personal  pique  at  what  he  considered  a  slight 
himself  and  hit  niunlrv,  he  broke  away  from  the  old  alliaa^' 
with  Russia  during  the  Congress  of  Berlin.     The  breach  wi'tt 
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ussia  (.-anie  nbuul  in  tbe  lollowiii);  maaoer,  and  hu  a  m(»l 
iuiportaiii  beuring:  aa  xhc  actual  aiiuatioa. 

Tbo  rapiilitj  with  which  France  was  repairing  ihc  tlitaslers 
111'  the  war,  and  (he  cmr  wilh  which  the  tnct  the  financial 
obltgfttioni  it  impnwMl  on  hi-r,  autonithed  l^ornpt!  and  perturbed 
the  ■tAte(m«n  at  Hcrlin.  Her  inililnry  ftircft  wiu  being  judi- 
cioudy  re<:iin«(rUL'l<.-<l,  and  it  seetu«d  aliu  at  if  th«  calculation 
uf  Prince  ilixtnarck,  a*  regarili  tlio  cuDatilution  of  bt^r  internal 
)to<r«r»mi?ii[,  mij;ht  be  laltiiied.  Tlio  German  Cbancell»r 
desired  In  see  etlnblishcd  what  a  Ruuian  diplomatiit  bappilv 
described  as  a  ri-publii/ite  diswhantc.  Nut  withstand  infr  his  efforts 
u>  bring  this  result  about,  bi»]  tbe  impracticable  cbaractor  of  the 
CoDite  dc  ('hnmbuid  which  rendered  the  restoration  of  monnrchv 
for  a  ti[n«  im(M>!Mible,  there  were  indications  that  a  stable  system 
of  government  would  be  founded,  which  would  enable  France 
tr>  recover  a  slron<;  position  in  the  community'  of  nations. 
Princ«  Bismarck  was  resolved  this  should  not  be,  and  euddenlv, 

I  in  May  liilb.  Prince  Holicnli>bc,  the  prtrsent  Chancellor  of  the 
German  Empire,  who  was  then  Ambasudor  in  Paris,  nppcaiwl 
at  the  French  Foreign  Oflice  and  asked  for  explanations  re- 
garding the  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  I'rtnch  Army. 
The  Due  de  Broglie,  in  bis  interesting  account  uf  the  embassy' 
uf  M.  de  (iuntaul-Biron  to  Berlin,  describes  the  consternation 
which  followed  this  attempt  lo  provoke  another  quarrel  with 
France.  Another  war  seemed  inevitable.  England  and  Rusaia 
interfortid  to  ])rerent  it.  Prince  Bismarck  could  easily  have 
disregarded  the  remonstrances  of  both.  Kngland  would  cer- 
tainly not  take  up  arms  if  he  paid  no  attention  lo  lier  rrprcsen- 
(Attons,  and  Russia  would  have  thought  iwiee  before  incurring 
tbe  husiility  of  Germany  in  view  of  coming  events  in  tbe 
Ilalkan  Peninsula. 

The  fact,  though  not  generally  known,  is  that  the  greatest 
influence  in  preventing  war  was  that  of  the  Grand   Duke  of 

»  Baden.  While  the  relations  with  Franc*!  were  becoming 
complicated,  the  Em|>etor  William  hapgtened  In  be  staying  ni 
the  Meinau,  the  seat  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Biiden,  on  the 
lake  of  Constance.     One    morning   the    Grand    Duchess,  who 

I  was  the  Emperors  daughter,  came  into  her  father's  studv 
and  showed  him  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  press.  He 
perceived  at  onca  that  the  country  was  drifting  into  war,  and, 
ftftcr  a  consultation  with  his  sun-in-law,  who  was  strongly 
oppose<l  to  provoking  a  war,  which  however  successful  for  the 
moinent  would  have  been  most  disastrous  to  the  name  ami 
character  of  Germany,  the  aged  monaTx;b  went  off  that  very 
erening  to  Berlin,  and  Prince  Bismarck  bad  lo  beat  a  retreat. 

Prince 
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Prince  (iorlcbaknff  endeavoured  tn  take  credit  fnr  Rutuft  fur 
hnving  preserved  [teace,  and  one  dav  lUe  |)ai>era  aniuiDarnl 
that  be  sent  n  lele^ram  to  tbe  Queen  of  VViirlember^,  not  ia 
crpber,  but  nritten  in  French  in  itiete  terms;  '  L'empurlt  <li 
Berlin  donnc  //«  ajmiranefx  formflhs  de  faix'-  The  iiidifni- 
lion  all  over  Germany  win  natuTallr  great.  I'rince  Gonchftkotf 
oSerad  an  explanation,  do  doubt  true,  of  what  appeared  vMt 
(liscoorteou*  conduct.  He  *aid  the  teli^gram  renllr  osf, 
(JYemjiorte  Je  litrUn  a»*urance*  formellti  de  ftaix. 

Priuce  Bismarck,  howerer,  never  forgave  the  Rimian 
Cbanoellor  for  sendin);  an  uncjphered  telegram  in  which  be 
seemed  to  claim  over  him  a  triumph.  Some  little  time  alur- 
wards  there  wat  a  dinner  at  Prince  Biimarck's,  U  which  Pnncr 
GortchnkofT  was  pnisent,  and  among  tlie  rompany  was  in 
Knglith  gentleman.  When  the  h(»ur  came  (or  Pnnor  (inrlchak')!! 
to  leave,  hi*  host,  of  course,  comlucied  him  to  h'nc  cnrriipr. 
Tbe  Kngliihmai)  was  going  at  tbe  Knme  time.  As  ilie  eairiar' 
drove  awav,  Bismarck  shook  his  clenched  hand  after  it,  sn' 
turning'  to  his  English  friend  announced,  in  vigorooa  h)i 
hardly  parlinmentnry  language,  his  determination  to  pay  li 
the  Russian  Chancellor.  He  kepi  his  wonl,  when  tbe  Cimf.Jt» 
of  Berlin  asHtmbliHl,  and  when  he  fonnrd  Russia  to  surrenin 
the  tutvantagf-s  ilte  won  bv  tbe  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  !■ 
doing  »o,  however,  be  broke  down  the  old  alliance  betw«* 
Husita  and  Germany,  and,  from  a  Germna  point  of  view,  ll» 
Triple  Alliance  which  has  since  been  formed  has  not  b*^ 
<)nite  a  satisfactory  substituie. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  German  Empire  began  at  this  u"* 
to  be  deeply  influenced  liy  tbe  (termnn  Colonial  movemrot- 
German  slntenmen  cimsiilered  Colonial  exinnsiun  nb*ola>r^y 
necessary  for  the  future  of  their  ci>untry,  Tbe  idea  of  e*t»V- 
lisbing  Geitnan  setilemeols  in  Africa  is  by  no  means  n^- 
It  was  entertained  by  the  Prince  who  may  b«  considered  '^ 
founder  of  the  modem  Prussian  State,  known  in  history  as  'Tfe 
Great  Elector,'  and  who  had  more  influence  in  shaping  i^ 
character  and  destiny  of  his  bouse  and  nation  than  perlisp* 
any  other  Hohi-nxollern,  not  even  excrpiinii  his  great -gnuidina, 
the  famous  Freilerick.  He  founded  the  Brandenburg  African 
Company  in  tbe  year  1681.  Like  hi*  descendant,  tbe  preir«' 
Kni{teror  Williaot,  be  was  most  anxious  to  establish  Gemm" 
influence  beyond  the  seas.  A  station  was  built  in  1683  "■> 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  near  Cape  Three  Points,  and  csUf't 
'  Gross  Fried ricbsburg.'  Kxp<-ditions  were  tent  into  tbe  inirt' "' 
of  tbe  country,  and  a  busy  trade  nat  set  up  between  i'rii><-> 
and  D  laigc  stretch  of  West  Africa,     The  Great  tvteclur  di"i  i" 
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nd  lh«  WVit  African  nfTair*  wpra  nrgltictttil   by  liU  son 
■ml  (cnnilton.     Alxiut  1720,  the  PruMian  fin)!:  iliiupjx-iirvit  from 
'  the  Wcit  African  Const :  but  iminoiUatetv  iift«r  the  uiiliv  of  the 

'  -  f 

German  nation  had  b^en  ailained,  the  old  idea  agata  look 
tinfinito  (hape,  and  Germany  acquired  i«rritorio»  on  ibc  African 
rnntincnl. 

When  thif  coIf>ni/.in(r  ya\  bcmmr  ngnin  nppnrrnt,  tlic  (Iniish 
Foreign  and  ('nloninl  OlVircR  wtro  pcrplcxi-il  and  atlonitbnl, 
and  at  (he  pr<-spnt  momtrni  i[>me  prominent  perions  in  Kng^land 
H«n)  not  In  undt-ritund  what  it  all  means.  The  urfj^nt 
problem  which  Gorman  statesmen  have  to  solve  ia  lo  find 
Iresh  inarkclB  for  German  produce,  and  tome  means  lo 
relieve  ihr  prr-Mure  of  population  in  the  (own*,  white  at  the 
Kune  lime  krepin^  it  within  the  limits  of  the  Kinpire.  The 
acquisition  whii-li  Cirrmanv  hat  mode  of  ^KIO,()00  square  miles 
in  Africa,  hat  not  been  done  in  a  manner  to  ^ive  any  just  cause 
ul'oETence  to  any  other  Power.  Although  Geniiany  and  France 
have  possessions  marching  together  in  Africa,  there  has  not 
been  any  firvM  friction  between  the  French  and  German 
GorernmcniB,  bur,  on  the  contrary,  fairly  good  relations  ro  far 
lu  African  pnlicT  Is  concerned.  tVrither  can  it  he  said  that  the 
Ciermans  have  failed  in  Africa.  The  Ctimcroon*.  for  instance, 
baa  bern  extremely  well  administcretl ;  its  revenue,  which  was 
instgniftcant  in  1890  and  had  lo  he  supplementeil  by  a  la^ge 
grant  from  the  Mother  Country,  is  now  ample,  and  no 
subsidy  i*  required  fmm  the  Imperial  (lovernineui  at  home. 
Germany  has  struggled  with  fair  success  with  the  difficulties 
which  have  lo  be  laced  by  every  Kuronean  Power  that  tries  to 
<levelnpe  li^qualorial  Africa.  The  result  of  her  nnnexnlions  there 
hu  not,  as  yet,  produced  an  appreciable  ditTerence  in  her 
commerce  and  tra<ie,  hoi  before  (he  close  of  ihe  century  she 
•inghl  to  be  able  to  tell  a  very  different  lale.  At  all  events,  we 
have  now  lo  deal  willi  (icrmany  tn  Africa.  Up  to  the  |ir«sen( 
niMmen(,  it  is  only  fair  (o  say,  that  she  has  had  no  reason  (o  he 
> particularly  satisfied  wi(h  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain.  When 
Prince  Bismarck  first  made  proposals  with  reference  to 
Damaraland  and  Xamaqualand,  the  British  Government  neg- 
I«rte4)  to  (leal  with  them.  It  refused  lo  follow  the  advice  of 
Sir  Bartle  Frcrc,  and  it  is  now  plain  that  our  present  Inmhies 
in  South  Africa  arise  from  the  fact  that  we  did  n»(  ailopt  pei- 
linaciously  the  policy  of  that  vigilant  Warden  of  the  Marches. 

The  ohject  ol  (iermany  at  the  present  moment  is  lo  connect 
her  Kasiern  and  South-Western  African  possessions.  To  do 
this  alie  desires  to  possess  the  foresu  in  the  basin  of  (he  Uppr 
Congo — a  region  which  is  rich  in  copper.'    If  she  could  obtein 
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tliii  Icrrilorr  rrnm  tlic  Congo  Stntr,  nnci  n  narrow  strip  of  lai"^ 
from   Portugal,   «hr   wogid    rcalixo  hi-.r  nim;    nn<i    if   »lir    p^i 
possession    of  the    fnrt-at*  (in    tb«    Lunln)>«,    nnd  the    Kolan^ 
copper  minvx,  her  Colonies  way  become  to  her  a  forest  source 
of  wraith.     England  should  definitely  make  up  her  cniad  as  b 
the  ntlituile  she  will  attume  towards  this  policy.      IT  she  oppa»x 
it,  Germany  will  bccnme  n  ppraislcnl  cnrmy.    On  the  other  hand, 
if  she  supports  it,  Germany  should  ngrer  not   in  any  way  h 
inierforo    with    Knglnnd    south    of   the    Zambcti,  and  sappari 
her  hwirtlly    in   Kgypt.     The  incre-asft  of  German    prosperiti 
at   hotnt;  is  atsn  an  adrnnta^   to   ui.     As  Germaay  beconn 
richer,  ilie    will    become  a    better   euttonier    and    less  jeolout 
of  our   political   position.      The   wages  of  German    artinni 
must  go  up,  and  consequently  Germany   will  be   less  able  i" 
andersell  ns  in  (he  open  markets  of  the  world. 

We  have  now  comet  to  a  state  of  things  as  regards  tbcGcnnii! 
Empire,  when  we  must  either  come  to  terms  with  it  or  drift  u«" 
a  position  which  will  certainly  lend  to  danger.  The  Germsni. 
if  they  are  to  maintain  their  possessions  beyond  the  Ka,  muu  | 
either  be  sure  of  the  friendship  and  goodwill  of  Eng'laiidiV 
else  they  will  endeavoar  to  break  down  her  power  on  the  ocMk 
Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  every  corner  of  the  Empi>* 
has  rung  with  the  most  violent  denunciations  of  thit  cottinT- 
The  newspapers,  with  almost  the  solitary  exception  of  dw 
*  Weser  Zeitung,'  have  given  expressions  to  feelings  of  bittff 
hostility.  Organs  of  opinion,  uiually  the  most  opposed,  hs** 
vied  with  encb  other  in  their  violence  of  language.  This  iB- 
feeling  to  Great  Britain,  as  we  have  said,  has  not  been  a  groalli 
of  recent  times.  It  is  now  strengthened  by  a  growing  cM- 
viction  (hnt  the  position  of  England  in  the  world  is  undeMffi^ 
artificial,  nnd  cannot  bi-  maintained  if  It  is  seriously  mumai- 
This  view  has  been  fostered  hy  distinguished  historiaas  sid 
men  of  letters,  who  exercise  a  powerful  inllurnce  on  the  jonib 
of  the  country,  on  the  guides  of  public  opinion,  on  writeis  in 
the  principal  periodicals  and  journals,  who  indiri^'tly  shaped 
policy  of  the  cheap  newspaper,  which  is  the  (iospel  of  d* 
Tillage  inn.  The  late  Empirror  Frederick  suffered  on  aconifU 
of  it.  It  was  in  contequenctr  of  his  known  friendship  for  Grtsi 
Britain  that  the  people,  as  a  whole,  regarded  him  with  stiaogc 
stupicion,  notwithstanding  that  he  possessed  io  so  eniiMt 
degree  qualities  which  appeal  to  the  noblest  fccliDgt  of  hu 
nation.  This  attitude  of  the  German  mind  was  of  course  vdl 
known  to  the  statesmen  of  Berlin  ;  and  utihough  ther  did  nc'' 
quite  calculate  on  the  outburst  of  indignation  which  their  cc" 
duct,  as  regards  the  Transvaal,  produced  in  England,  it  U  ■ 
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while  cuniiilirnng  why  iheiy  sltoulil  have  delibLTAtdlj'  n^fraincl 
from  di>ia)i;  anvlhing;  lu  allay  tlio  popular  pastioR.  Their 
object  was  tii  prepare  tlic  mind  of  their  cuumryaien  for  entciinfr 
into  coiiibinatians  in  thomielvcs  disagreeable.  The  feeling  of 
bottility  to  England  hod  to  be  encouraged  with  a  view  of 
^ndtully  leading  thn  nation  tn  virw  with  satitfaction  an 
Alliance  with  Kuatiii,  and  rvi;n  with  Fritnre. 

To  nMnnkt^  l)u!  (ierman  and  Kutstan  alliance  there  it  no  man 
more  suitable  than  the  pretcnt  German  Chancellor.  We  ha« 
nlwayt  been  in  favour  of  it,  and  he  has  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity fur  promoting  hit  views.  An  opportunity  waa  furnished 
by  event*  in  the  far  East.  Russia  was  steadily  pushing  forward 
her  Siberian  Kailivay  towards  the  Pacific  Omti  when  war  broke 
out  Ixrlween  China  and  Japan.  The  ilefoal  of  the  Chinese  j 
alnnned  the  Ouvernini^nt  at  St.  Petersburg  lest  Japan  should 
acquire  teniiDry  on  the  Asiatic  Continent,  and  thereby  binder 
Russia  from  realixing  her  desire  of  a  harbour  on  the  Pacific 
which  would  he  free  from  ice  all  the  year  round.  She  invitcil 
England  to  join  her  in  keeping  the  Japanese  from  the  Asiatic 
mainland.  Our  Government  declined  to  do  to.  She  then 
turnr«)  to  Germanv,  who  instantly  met  her  wishes,  and  n-ndercd 
biu*  valuable  tvrvic<-.  This  was  a  great  step  towards  the  re- 
newal of  the  old  alliance,  and  quite  recently  overturei  have 
been  ma«)e  by  the  German  Governinenl  to  rec«>nstruct  it.  The 
negotiations  have  failed  for  the  moment,  partly  because 
Nicholas  II.  is  anxious,  as  far  as  possible,  lo  adhere  to  the 
iralicf  of  his  father,  and  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  his 
mother,  who  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  powerful  personi  in 
the  Russian  Empire.  Although  these  efforts  of  German  statcs- 
tncn  have  so  far  not  been  successful,  it  is  significant  that  a 
newspaper  like  the  '  Petit  Journal,'  which  has  llie  largest 
circulation  uf  any  journal  in  France,  and  which  receives  iie 
inspiration  from  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Paris,  but  been 
advocating  as  ainmgly  at  any  of  the  German  newspapers  an 
alliance  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  sea-power  of  Great 
Britain. 

As  reganis  an  alliance  between  Germany  and  France,  it  may 
•cem  to  many  people  unlikely,  or  indeed  impossible.  Xever* 
thelets  men  aciguainled  both  with  French  and  German  states- 
men must  know  well  that  such  a  project  has  been  present  to  their 
minds  for  vears  past,  and  there  is  no  man  more  likely  lo  succeed 
in  bringing  it  about  than  Prince  Ilohenlohe,  more  particularly 
if  auialed  by  Prince  LohanolT,  the  Russian  Chancellor.  The 
basis  of  such  a  combination  might  be,  that  France  and  Germany 
ahnuhl   agree    to    military  and  naval  conventions  respectively 
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with  Belgium  and  Holland  ;  to  the  Cu»tnm»'  Cnioniwitb  ihntr 
countrio;  to  the  acmiUition  of  their  railway!,  on  aiimilarptoa 
to  that  of  Napolfoii  ill.  in  1868,  and  pouibly  to  a  TedificatioD 
of  frontier  lirtwi-cn  tlir  two  grcnt  Powers.     The  atlvantsgn  » 
(ivrmnn}*  from  such  nn  nrmngcmenl    sue    nhrtous  .ind  fntt. 
She  tvould  aa|uire,  ihriiuKh  ihr  alliai)c<!  with  Holland,  a  gmt 
poiilioii  nil  the-  (ici^aii.      t'rauce  nii^hl  ihcii  turn  her  alteolioD 
vigorouil}*  to  prosecute  the  old  policr  of  Talle^raod,  to  eataUitb 
a  vast  Colonial  Empire  with  its  centre  of  graviij  in  Nonbfm 
Africa,  become  luprenie  tn  the  Mediterranean,  acquire  pma- 
linn  of  Syria,  drive  England  out  of  Egypt,  occupy  that  counut, 
and  then  strive  for  the  he^mony  of  the  I.ntin  mres. 

As  to  the  piitition  of  Knginnd,  roImhIv  who  knows  wImI  is 
going  on  in  Kutoj>e  con  doubt  for  n  moment  that  it  has  becMW 
cfiiical.  The  guides  whom  she  ha«  followed  for  thirty  jixit 
and  more  hare  preached  the  gospel  of  indifference  to  all  Et^^^ 
p«an  affairs.  The  result  which  many  have  long  foreuvo  it. 
that  she  i»  threatened  with  a  coalition  which  may  compax  ibe 
destruction  of  her  power, 

(Jritiral,  howcvrr,  ns  are  the  times,  there  is  the  more 
for  a   calm,  courageous    view    of   the    situation.      It    will 
help  ua  tu  go  with  indecent  haste  to  this  or  that  Power  lecking 
friendship  and  sympathy.     Italy  is  the  country  whose  fortone* 
are  most  bound  up  with  those  of  England.     She  has  a  vitft^ 
interest    in    preventing    the    Mediterranean    from    becoming    ^ 
French  Inkr,  and  this  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  ih«^ 
lirfent  of    England  iit  sen.      Firm    alliances    are    the    oulcom^ 
of   interests,  and   our  ciTorts  to  form    an    understanding  wit*' 
Italy  are  sure  to  be  cniwned  with  success  if  jirosecnled  will*    I 
perseverance  and  intelligence.     We  may  then  proceed  foiibrs'- 
bpain  also  has  an  interest  in  resisting  French  supremacy  in  tb*^ 
Mediterranean.     Austria,  too,  for  the  present  would  deure  t" 
maintain    the    gtatut    qito.      It    would,    moreover,    be   easy   lo' 
England  to  come  to  a  gond  understinding  with   Holland.     Tb** 
sympathies  of  the  Dutch  are  at  present  simngly  aroused  for  tU^ 
Uoers  in  ^outti  Africa,  but  they  dread  greatly  coming  undf ' 
the  sphere  of  German  influence  in  Europe,  and  England  bat  »** 
obvious  interest  in  the  complete  indcpeiidence  of  lioUand.    S-^' 
ibis,  of  course,  involves  a  consistent  scheme  of  foreign  polir^' 
It  is  sometimes  said  at  home,  and  generally  believed  abma^-' ** 
that  a  consistent  foreign  policy  is  now  impossible  (or  Hnglars**- 
If  this  opinion  be  correct,  the  Hrilish   Knipire  will  soon  Iie^    * 
thing  of  the  past,     Kut  surety  there  have  Ix-en  signs  enuu^*' 
recently  that  the  p-nple  of  England  are  prepared  to  make  KS*Ji 
sacrifice  which  is  shown  to  be  necessary  for  tlie  mainienance^   *^ 
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tbe  Empire,  'I'bere  is  amy  raason  then  to  believe  thai  they 
will  adopt  and  vi^rauslj^  prosecute  s  forei^  policy  which  it 
made' clear  and  int«lli{;iblp  to  ihom  ;  bat  the  BtatesineD  who 
lormulatc  it  mutt  be  perfrctly  /rank  with  their  counlrymrn,  and 
Tc^aitt  the  lempiation.  for  the  sake  of  a  in«mcnlary  ndrnnra^c  in 
pArlinment,  tn  have  rccourM?  to  (jiiibbltf,  t^tiicnnvry,  and  intrigue. 
In  [be  meantime  we  aeem  to  l>c  agreed  at  laxt  that  our  arma- 
ments have  been  iniuHicient,  that  our  Navy  must  be  strong 
etioujfh  to  meet  any  possible  couibination  of  Powers,  and  that 
our  Army  mmt  be  made  thoroughly  efficient  for  any  work  it  may 
bave  to  do.  The  obvious  determination  of  Enj^Iand  to  assert 
brrsrlf  and  resent  grniuitous  insult  has  alrrndy  done  something 
t*'  arrest  the  frrling  tlint  was  running  agninst  hr?r.  She  certainly 
commands  more  gnm'rat  rctpecl  nnd  confidence  than  she  did  at 
the  opening  of  the  year,  and  men  perceive  that  she  will  not 
renounce  without  a  struggle  the  sovereignty  of  the  teas  and  the 
yreal  Kmpire  which  depends  upon  that  supremacy. 
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uGotiKii  nf  the  Cfllcgt  of  Pliyiiciuis 
iiilb  ihe  UnivcraiiicB.  lb. — oppnailiuti 
to  •proi»]iBiii.  2i0— Lii  niaDiim,  221 
— indeprDitcDce.  222— IrrDtmeut  of 
Mr  Loekii'7,  Hia-  -Ibu  Vaughans  of 
Locoilfr,  lb.— the  Uatroiiiai.  'i'ii — 
otiantry  TPiildraii'O  nt  VTiuloTi,  U25 — 
bi«iill«,22b— i>llrnllij<i  In  lii«  vlror. 
a27— hit  drew,  li-JS-rpligioi.,  229— 
PtmjH  ftnil  orHtinot,  ft, 

HuliburtMii.  Bir  Ariliur,  bia  p«|)«T 
appi'iii)«<l  t"  tiie  Rvport  «t  Irfinl 
Want>g.r'iCoiiii>iillei!.  190, 202. 

BartiDiE,  Juoih  K'lmunil.  editor  of 
'Birdu  of  Corowdii;  HO. 

Hailington  ConiraiuiuD.  mqmbt'ii  of 
Uir, -JOO— {lUTiuiH!,  2(11'— |in>p<ml  to 
oliiFliili  llii^  iJUci!  of  CuiniBander-ln- 
chlvf,  Via 

ll«<lru>,  H<  icii'li.  41— Ike  wit  Mid 
•p«LrkI(>  of  Lin  iitiici*  from  Puria,  47. 

H'nr;,  H.  Cii»il>i.h)e  dii-covury  tlint 
culiiliiile  of  sine  ditnlDinlieB  u^oity 
to  KunlK<  n'li  ray-,  fiOU,  S07, 

Uoliuta,  Lllitliop  K.,  (Dd  J.  Pmvodi, 
tlii-ir  wrrfk  ralikting  to  Uic  SvplUfi- 
Kint  critii'i>m.  4TS. 

Uoni'PiQluhip,  T!ie  Alt  of.  ISB^in 
O[v«of.  HO— ftmonj;»t  tho  Domnnai. 
(6.— in  B>iBi>t>uni.  HI— in  Fmnn, 
A. — cstabliabmpnt  of  nn  ftcadimy 
of  inatruciiun  at  Naplcii.  H:^— volinol 
(onnded  at  V««uJlliia,  IIM  —  in 
ElkjitaDd,  ill.  —  aorkii  i^ii,  141  — 
Flwclii'*  tjstoiu  (i(  iniioitiit.  IW— 
I'luviuvl'*  lyM-m,  Wl  —  Baitt  <le 
Otrranx,  14T-I4!>— TuriuUB  hira.  ]4ti 
— «Xlnicrta  fiKiD  llHrtlinni'*  vlisplcr 
oD  ridiug.  I&O,  151— ti'illfTH'l  Dn 
tbo  uiv  of  llic  ipur,  162 — 'l>nko  of 
Niivcullo'*  book.  ISS-liia— Ollcri- 
tiii.*r«'a  iti'ali.c,  l^i) — ..u  I'oDtuiUiing 
10  (b«  utunil  bout  u(  H  iatui,  \iXr— 
tiw  (^raiMol,  1*.— ditirdui  \\Au  \iii> 


bniKib«<^  IBS— c)(«iBg  of 
under  the  IHro«*Dry.  Ift.^— B«iKh(i_ 
reitdniBgof  tbc  lUutc  Sfit*f,  A  —P. 
AMvf* '  ^V'ti^m  of  Ei^iiciitiaa  Rl» 
Mttion,'  lUO— .1.  ArlMDiT*  -KtaipU 
of  Homcmiiiiahlp,'  1(11. 

Bowortit.  Sir  U  .  on  tbK  faiil(l>«HM«f 
the  Hebrew  text,  IS3.  491. 

Hunhr.  8ir  WilliMB.  'Tli*  Old 
■iuou;.'  93. 

'IndM    Kcwi-ncu,'    220.     Sit 

Numeo. 

IreUiid,   EnoliiDd'B    Oppartanll* 
2SS.    jSnBnKlaiid. 

Italy,  (*tabliilitt«iit  of  aa  ai  alwjf 
for  initraetlon  Id  lb*  Art  of  Hrnt- 
muuhip.  142— UnltanltiM  <<  Uf. 

J. 

Jew.  Tilt  Hodcrri.  39— pcdtion' 
niidillo  of  iLe  tiAtocenirjp.Ai— 
ofcoiiKiTnce  ind  bODOUr,  31— ll 
of  Napolros'i  ronocvdal,  K— IM 
adnlation  and  (utuIonfM,  tli.  tkoA 
of  Ibn  uliuatloii,  SS— the  ho  «l 
llabbliili.in.'14— n«xlwtuf  Ihr  DiUa 
fb.— avitem  and«iulea>of  Jail*l«i 
35-37— oiednilty  aiid  •nbictttaiM 
of  tbo  peo^o  to  their  toai-bn^  li- 
the Nuw-uttrcw  Rettal—HC^  Sf- 
tbe  Borlln  hIod*.  4<^— <buuit>t  «t 
the  Knmcti  of  culluic  41— rl'O  '■! 
pt-rt»ulioii.  4:i~lllfrHtan-  ■  aick-< 
of  Hu-fiirD.  lb. — lliatr  objwct  ud 
Idcul,  44— I.wl>riR  BSrae.  A^ 
Ili'tiirirli  H«io#,  4S  —  aurtne 
.V^iiniallacn,  46 — c«ni|>litc  rniincip 
tioii  ill  IKie.  IT— Ibvir  nik  il>  pBtlj 
48— at  Ucrliii.  it— in  Aoatiia.  O 
ill  niiiuliltB  n-[iiul«  frc-ni  eikilia 
ib.-tlii.'  i:rowtli  of  Snei.li(ii<.  H-' 
QicntiiDRuf  Koh«ktb,ftl— alidtf  tU 
vommcrvial  3*m,  fi.— stiitlit  vnau 
bntinna  to  dTitltatioii.  62  —  ■ 
and  'dolitiaua'  capllaU  H-^lt 
tbvMctlaatingJow,  Of — l(Biuiun,i 
— Ibo  min^  uf  Ol»riat*i«l>B>,  fi7,^ 

JoGapk,  Father,  339 — rariova  I'i 
pliim  340-MS— Mihr  rcwa. 
boooiom  a  norjoe,  343 — namiAtl 
wlllt  Cemltf,  344— friwdahip  with 
Kieholim.  SIS— itie  bondU  d^icm, 
947 — iiiRueoM  urcrtfae  n^al  ■wdIIt. 
I'b.— rvliipoii*  ntujorla.  348  irt*» 
Liabta  tho  Ord«t  of  0>l»r7.  HI* 
— Uoekade  cf  La  Bo^bv'!  .  -h - 
niooM*  uf  hia  Iltauf  fli&oAi*. 
— tiMfMadbila  SMil.  SSI— K.i 
VimAub.  •aMsnfc.tUL— X 
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SS3— Nviilt  of  Uw  Mlaiinn  U>  Mo- 
tooepi,  SMl  —  bU  r«rornii  iii  I'm 
Oureb.  A.  —  praoNitiDic*  «Katii>t 
lUoBlBtolt,  857— «iM|iioiou>  of  t^L 
Gyiaii,8M-^«liort(itU>jiB  to  tbc  Cal- 
MirwDiiM,  8);&— iK'hi-iiiM  Tot  llieir 
niTimal  i^iuvili.  Siil  —  method 
.  of  •liplomMij,  SM-SUG  —  piopomd 
Ck«Mi><v  8S7-;4GD-«aiboniy  nvrr 
ljOui>Xin,8(l9 — prraentadoD  of  bit 
IMBO  fvr  tbo  rank  of  Cardinal,  87U 
— Jitt  h<<un  nn<l  dralli,  VTl— oom- 
plax  cbaraoMr,  372. 

L, 
•  Ln   VrfriW,'  'I/Afi'iiir  tin   CuuBilu: 

Ktfponw  k  M.  KojkI;  403. 
Lamb,  Wllluun.  nio.    S-f  Mvlliouriii-. 
L«)in)i>«',  M.  Oll^eitniol  fr^m  'Kovuu 

dn  CWtsf  Fr.inijiik'  2S0. 
Lktin«(.  M.,  "a  Ibe  lurnlly  t-f  Freooli- 

Cu)iuli>"i>  to  Grrnt  Britain.  .I^B. 
Lebriiii.  Ocmcriil,  tlfmoiri  uf,  5S9. 
I/»«ing.  EpItntiiD.  ;h),     .S«  Jew. 
LeatriDr,  t^cbadiim.  hi*  iIctiTipllon  of 

tho  PniDub  Coiiil  and  nutloii.  3Ati. 
LlnoMui,    Cat  I    voo,    hi*    •yittim    of 

bgtoninil  nnriidricluturn,  £& — '  Pbi- 

kkOtihi*  ISntniiini,'  I'b. 

eadon  SalHxl  [i-mrili-ipeniliture.es. 

XnUntbourf,  Giaiid  Durby  nr,  ques- 
tion of  Ibc' anllalaliaD,  5S0~«oUle- 
mvi)t.U4. 

l.yljr.  JdbD :  Xuvdiit  and  Dramnligt, 
110 — bbth  and  nliiralion.  Ill— 
doliia  «(  tbo  Cnutl,  ll'l — pUyK, 
A. — [ifcniiUry  [miiiitna.  I1II~  rhA' 
Ta«t*i'.  ib.  —  iiit<illi.n"tuul  iKibievo- 
Utait,  114— olyle  nt  '  Klipii'iiW  IIG 
—  abuoiLinl  lue  of  aliualotii  lo 
chauntl  m)  tbutogr,  A.  —  unolioo 
oir  pmw  u  on  atU  116— menU  and 
dciMriU  of  an  artiUeial  and  orna- 
■untnl  (tile,  117  —  fint  uf  tliii 
mMchx.  il8— *uccru  and  popu- 
lalilj  of  '  KupbiioB,'  II!)— UDltutod 
liT  S)iiiku*pi'>irv.  llO-l^l  —  other 
Iftorary  rupboiuD*.  121,  I1t2— ita 
elalma  U  b«  od  ori|4i>Bl  work,  113 — 
dWimibio  bet*«en  tlin  ton  parli,  Ot. 
■"^taainine  Intonat,  l!ii~n  piotw 
dfAiwtIt  moietjr,  125— "forlial  [Mi»l- 
klt  in  Hh^opnuvi.  12£-l;f7.  IHI^ 
IIS— bl(  aonsi.  127- -Thu  Womu 
la  tlia  hU-un.-:  |->8-I20— bia  adop- 
tiau  of  pr««aa  nvoliiolo  furtoniedV, 
ISO— atyleof  Uadiainffuo.  ISI-hia 
oUkalion  to  Uic  cUfalca  avrntHlcd, 
lat— dtfeoli  in  bliplota,  laa-in  hi. 
cbandon.  ISI— la»bllity  to  rllaliM 


H. 


Markham,    (!.,    hia   vbApter   on   the 

RMiiyi!  of  tbo  Great  Honu.  150. 
Marrynt^   Capt..  *MaslerniKn  Boady,' 

S03. 
Matthew,  Bishop,  on   the  flkilaM   of 

Bishop  FirQ<  It's  Rnvbcd  Utoduatul 

Pmycr-biok,  9(1 , 
UDclisTal      Univi^nitli!),      115.      8m 

IJniienlHRt. 
Hdlboiiinn.   Ijord.  birth  anil  poaition, 

Sl'i — t'lii-n  Puiliaiinnl,  511 — uiar- 

rUgf;,  tt^-'peeiiiiiniy  dinicultj«a.5I!t 

-~litk('«  bin  h'hI   ill   lbs   lluuap  of 

Lorda,  513 — udvia^r  of  (bo  Qnorn, 

til. — obanu^tcr.  51-1. 
Mcbk  Bhoh,  tlic  Sclguk  Emporot.  IGS. 
MvndtlMohn,    Mosce.    buncbbnck    of 

DoMU.3ft— hiitliiilyortbtBibK-,:(«. 
Mill.Jotm  Sjnnjt,  ^itriicl  from  Itc^prfr- 

•ciitotivn  OcuTfiinii'iit,  UlKt. 
Aliiaiani.  Chiiitiun,  Ml>.     Srr  Frwnnb. 
Mnnk.  Dr.,  "I'ba  Llfo  of  HIr  Uvun 

U-ilfotd,-  212. 


Nnpoloon  I.,  lorma  of  hi*  Conoord*!  to 

iLo  Jf  w»  St 
in.,  his  ai'hlilueB  for  annoi- 

ing  Bcliiium.  MO — bii  wish  to  witb- 

dniv  rroin  Italy,  ifii — plua  of  oain* 

paign  ngaliiat  I'mraM,  StM. 
Nookhiim,  A  . '  Do  Nnturii  Itc^'im,' 235. 
Nvnraiatlr,  Dukn  of,  h,t  intiehl  Into 

the  aaturc  of  a  hono.  152 — hi*  book 

on  Horximanablp,  lft'J-13A — mat  of 

iirlntinj(.  IS-l. 
Nluni-)il'Mnlk.  bla  tMAllaa  on  Iho  art 

of  Ooi-ornmi'Ut,  170.    8—  BaLidln. 

0. 

Orlgni,  hi*  Kflrk  ol  tho  n»xapl*.  480. 
Onuina.  th«  Amb  pliltf.  piibllcntioa  of 

bin  iliiTuultH.  181.    8a  SnludlD. 
OxfoiJ  Unlvif»lty,  409. 

P. 

Paley,  bli  concrptj.iti  of  Oai.itrD.  232. 

Palniisntnti,  l/>r>i.  birth,  &.13— HiM-bool 
and  oulUics  SSI  -  tppuirilod  tivonv 
tiry  of  War,  ik— nt  Ibo  Forcifrn 
oMi*,  53S— bin  policy,  SSH— icxod 
humour,  (b, — Home  Sv^tary,  M7 — 
hii  Qrat  and  woond  i'tdbitTBliip^  A> 

Pnil*,  origin  of  tbe  Univcnily  of,  4381. 

Pixd,  8ir  IL.  bii  cliatdcler.  &11— «■• 
ton  PailUinont,  ib. — at  tbu  Ilnnii' 
OMai,  ai&— liijwi  on  CathoUr 
EriiiuirlnatloD,  fb.^^ppiaitiaa  la  lAv^ 
lUlwtti   ttOi   lA   VSSl,  ■i\'»i— -Bii.- 
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■liluUoii  or  Frw  Tnie  fur  Protec- 
tion, 517. 

Pcmbrako,  Earl  of.  IiU  diwpprDVul  ot 
thouMof  the  pilL'Tfn  riilm^  158. 

Pcfint.  Sunoi'l.  Tbo  Dmfj  of,  S— «pn- 
ndcn™  la  tlic  »i'cru.-y  of  hu  cypher, 
IV— ohantctcrUiir*.  7 — mrettng  willi 
Grdyn,  li  —  biciulibip.  lU  ^  bU 
dc«lli,  12— (nconuaUTiciGa  of  the 
blo|t:nipl'ia*l  notlM*.  13 — lit*  ilU- 
cipUiiHry  iDvlbodH,  It— VUlft«i  xpirlt. 
15,  16 — hiK  uitr»II>tb1«  •htimitta  uf 
cluntchT.  17 — iDlinrrnt  »i.'lfi*hR«M, 
1ft— diihrmuly,  Itl-Sil— elT'-rU  At 
■clf-^orrictitin,  SO — Kraiihin  pivtnn' 
of  the  lifi-  and  nuiiuuin  uf  liw 
lU-itoratioB.  21. 

PhnlufrrBphT  of  tUu  InvUiblc,  496 — 
Mf.  IViwfce*'  tao«eai  in  pfoducing 
hl|ili  vBcuB.  497— oomjpiiiliou  of 
u*llio<lli!  ItfinniR.  41IM— Praf.  Itilnl- 
fftn't  •lltrovcili-ji,  4^11 — pcnctraltic 
i|iulily  of  thi>  '  X'Tny*,'  I'b. — cliflor- 
WIC49  iu  tbu  mi'1l;(rctii  uf  lyie  oli\  dnd 
QOWa  500— lU  prill  lii<^lu>au,  ih. — -atf 
in  ■urBOij,  5*" — io  iii"liral  ili«^ni>- 
•bi.  lb, — voiHilili'.y  III  iU  |)nir«r*, 
A02 — tnnitpan-ui'y  of  all  aT|:«nic 
iMdiol,  503— '  luiui'iifitroat  ulbar,' 
A^-^wcfbioiJ  priptfticn,  504 — liypo- 
tliMti  of  •ultn-aliru-vinlet'  li^bt. 
A,— Mfiribcd  lo  Imgiludiual  nniv* 
fn  «th«r.  son — their  nlUibulc^  of  in- 
alUitoiMonii  iTmnainuiioii,  506 — ui- 
|Hrtini«iital  RnntnulUtioni.  507. 

Plant  Nmiim,  230— -  Index  Kgwooai^' 
Si  — pluTi  of  tlie  book,  231— <cdue< 
tiou  in  tlid  uuuiber  of  (annra  odd 
•peoiA.  It.— botanloal  troullim  of 
Tbeaithnudui.  1!I3 — nuuilier  uf  lil* 
namna  itUl  iu  uws  tb.— Plui\'a  Hi*- 
loiy  of  PkoU.  234— DioiiwiiUx' 
tiiDunnccon  bottny,  235— 'ilbiT  iro- 
IMTtant  woirka,  23^.  23ti— reiiiMfMl 
activity  (if  Uitanioil  (tudcnca  t'l  ilie 
Ifiib  r«tit.,2:t(i — iiiiiount  a<  Ittcmturti, 
837  —  wufiiaiim  of  naiius.  Hi. — -C 
Bautiiii'it  *  Pliiux.'  23H~I.inpBUi' 
iyBl«m  of  iiiiui'">l'bitiiro.  2S!)— roiDll 
iif  IbeUuuevaC'iiig'Mn  In  Itli;7.24U 
—help  of  Latin  g<'i('citlltc  naitic* 
to  aluclonta  and  Kur^*^"***'  •t-^h- 
jwt  aimed  at,  Stl — pnitmnoiatiutL, 
ill.  —  pmrtiee  of  uumin);  plaiib 
ttlVT  Bmiiinnt  mpii,  24'/- ptinciiiil 
aoiuo'H  of  authoriU-  fa  Kiuliali 
IIBIUM,    24H— thu    Olowufia*.    ib  — 

■mnka  in  lh«  I6th  mdI.  241~ia- 
Aucnoe  of  |kw«>  Bod  atlmt  VTJtrn, 
245,  Mfl— clumjf.'  of  nanu«,  247  — 
unaolTed    panlM,  348;  2«i>-Jrru- 


salflD  ariiehokp.  S49 — j 
nam™,  350— Bible.  25t— Sail 
— atlempta  for  tbe  oxelniire 
Englbli  nkinM.  Ol— Mi.  Bnataili 
Mhemn.  253— tba  editor  «f  tb 
■  Gardnn,'  ib. 

Pliny.  !>!•  ■Hbtorraf  Pteoli^'SSl 

Plnrlnnl.  A.,  foimat  fh.vit  l-x  iaMns- 
lir^i  in  Ibe  Art  of  Hani3n*BiU|L 
14SI — fail  lyatem  of  traioiftir.  '<* 

Prime  Uiriiitrra,  Tba  Ql>MD'<. 
tuni  MnlboiuiK',  510-514 
Bobffft  pM-1.  5l4-5l»-LMii  iMi 
Bnuell.  SIS-524  -  Li4il  Hats 
5S4-528-t,o(il  Al>cH»^  S2t-Bl 
— Lotd  Pnlmenhm.  UCI-SSS-Ld 
Biao-mifipld.  53A-M3. 

Prioi.  Dr  R.  C.  A  ,  '  Pojiolsr  ^'•^  * 
of  llium,  PlMiia.-  Z43. 

Q. 

Qneon'a  Prima  Ministras.  Ik  M 
Str  Prluw  Miai«tvrB. 

R. 

KHMbdall.  Hutlio^it,  'llie  nanUM 
of  tlje  MidJk.  Ag«,'  *ti-irt9 
of  bi>  work.  44S. 

B«id.  Stuart  J.,  rditor  of  ■  7^  lt*Wi 
Piime  Sliniaiera,"  5'W; 

BiohclI<ru   and  Fallm  JoicylL  IV- 
hi>  BCMaiian  to   poB«i,  31i>4)*- 
noto  nf  Ilia  poliej,  311!  — 
a*  a  ChuictmnD.  351 — a«li 
— Iita  fttorU  to  rvfurai  Uw 
8&5— TtialmTiiiay  on  IJiu 
of  OalliMiri'iu.  356— injufiMi 
Cynn,  358— batrad  tt  tut  ml 
3»3. 

ItcHtd.  E.  H,  •  Birda  of  OmmH;  II 

Bomuii    Oitholici.    tncmorial   ea 
reviaiou  of  the  Kdiicailoa  km.?). 

BomanM,  <t.  J.,  Z85— i.  ' 

and  a  rcligJMi*  anqut:< 
»I)t|[iia  of  mrnlnl  pr>rcr>r<H^. ,.  : 
nlionwln,   2SU  —  hiilh.  Oi.  — ••■<     I 
ou  •  Prayw,"  2il»— •  Cudid  Eiii-ia-     ' 
tioii  fif  'HitIsiii,'  a.— on  tlip  ■ 
kI'   Nitiinil    (MmUoo.   29i 
(vry  of  B«iug.   293  —  n]>e  oi  •■• 
w'ltk,   SSH — anli-reli^u«  biioaca 
of   bioluey.   S95~  cit>  nai.'n    .^  iu 
ratigi",  21H>— ndoptiiin  nf  iiinU  r 
297- r.u  Bidoloctiirv.a.— jr 
(ifDuiolD.  2»!t— 'Uln'l  <uu\  .M      > 
and    Monkjjn.'    H/  ^  pfinri/h-- 
lluauni.  SM— ]inriJIaatiun  ol  afwr 
ttdani.   sno  —  aroidaape   of   matt* 
|.hyklr«,   3(11— ■Tha«^t»  oa   B^ 
xloa,*    S02  — iniuliRnUon    of   diti 
Tiiellio-t  of   faith.    SOS— pDath 
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bUh.  sot— alteicd  •Uitad*  to- 

■rda    bimun    frMdcon.   3M  —  tn- 

ac«  of    MflFniii&    a«G  —  siJaU 

■tioa  fur  OifiitlaBltT,  A — (Art* 

'    TfcriiM,  SOT— fnofa  at  ha 

■dTaaoe  lu  hiU',  aCM. 

Idmbo.  Mn,  ■  Tb«  I  Jb  ud  LMm 

■^' O   J.  Romaan,' 3«St 

tt  !«.□,    WilM«  CMroa.  49S— bit 

<liM3JverT  of  Ifc*  X-nn,  A. 
■vial,   U^  bUpmiiuMl  ti  Um  inde- 

plBiilincs  of  Caaiida.  40Z. 
■Mbm,  W.  L..  •Sbtkmftmiti'*   En- 
■fenian,'  12J  i»(e. 

mcbUit  owcer.  SIB— olwrMtct  of 
kM  inicllact,  KiO— dUtnat  in  bti 
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